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THE  WICKED  HUSBANDMEN,  OR  OF  THE 
VINEYARD. 


MATTHEW,  XXI.  .33—44.     MARK,  XII.  1—11.     LUKE,  XX.  9— If 
HARMONY,  IV.  68. 


Matthew,  xxi.  33—44. 

"  ^^  Hear  ye  another  parable.  There  was  a  certain  man,  a 
"  master  of  an  house,  who  planted  a  A'ineyard,  and  put  a  fence 
"  about  it,  and  digged  a  wine-press  in  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and 
"  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  abroad.  '-^^  And  when 
"  the  season  of  fruits  drew  nigh,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the 
"  husbandmen,  to  receive  its  fruits.  ^^  And  the  husbandmen 
"  having  taken  his  servants,  beat  one  of  them,  and  killed  another, 
'*  and  stoned  another.  A^  Again,  he  sent  other  servants,  more 
"  than  the  first:  and  they  did  unto  them  in  like  wise.  '-^"^  And 
"  afterwards  he  sent  unto  them  his  own  son,  saying.  They  will 
"  reverence  my  son.  '-^^  But  the  husbandmen,  when  they  had 
"  seen  the  son,  began  to  say  in  themselves.  This  vuni  is  the  heir ; 
"  come,  let  us  kill  liim,  and  let  us  keep  possession  of  his  inhe- 
"  ritance.  -'^^  And  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vine- 
"  yard,  and  killed  him.  40  When,  therefore,  the  lord  of  the 
"  vineyard  is  come,  what  will  he  do  unto  those  husband- 
"  men.?"  41  They  say  to  him,  "  Wicked  as  they  are  he  will 
"  destroy  them  according  to  their  wickedness,  and  the  vineyard 
"  he  will  let  out  to  other  husbandmen,  who  will  render  him  the 
"  fruits  in  their  seasons."  42  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  "  Have  ye 
"  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  As  to  the  stone,  which  they  that 
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"  were  hiiikling  reprobated,  this  is  become  for  iltc  head  of  a 
"  corner  ?  This  head  is  become  so  of  the  Lord  ;  and  it  is  won- 
"  derful  in  our  eyes.  ■*•'  For  this  reason,  I  say  unto  you.  The 
'•  kiufidom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  given  to  a 
'•  nation,  producing  the  fruits  thereof.  *'  And  he  that  hath 
"  fallen  upon  this  stone,  sliall  be  dashed  to  pieces  :  and  on  whom- 
"  soever  it  may  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder." 

IMaiik  xii.  1  —  1 1. 
•  And  lie  began  to  speak  to  them  in  parables,  saying,  "  A 
"  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  put  a  fence  about  it,  and  dug  a 
"  receptacle  under  the  wine-press,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it 
"  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  abroad.  -  And  at  the  proper 
"  season,  he  sent  a  servant  to  the  husbandmen,  that  he  might 
"  receive  from  the  husbandmen  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard. 
"  ^  And  they  liaving  taken  him,  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away 
"  empty.  ^  And  ag-ain  he  sent  to  them  another  servant ;  and 
"  that  servant  they  stoned  and  wounded  in  the  head,  and  sent 
"  away  shamefully  treated.  ■'•  And  again  he  sent  another  :  and 
"  that  servant  tliev  killed  :  and  many  others  heated  Ihei/  like- 
"  trixe,  beating  some,  and  killing  others.  '•  Having,  therefore, 
"  still  one  son,  his  own  beloved  one,  he  sent  him  also  unto  them, 
"  last,  saying,  Thev  will  reverence  my  son.  '"  But  those  men, 
"  the  husbandmen,  l)egan  to  say  unto  themselves.  This  is  the 
"  heir;  come  let  us  kill  him,  and  his  inheritance  shall  be  ours. 
"  ^  And  they  took  him  and  killed  ///;//,  and  cast  hii/i  out  of  the 
"  vineyard.  '■*  \\'hat  therefore,  will  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do? 
"  He  will  come,  and  will  destroy  the  husbandmen,  and  will  give 
"  the  vineyard  to  others.  1'^  Have  ye  not  read  even  this  scrip- 
"  ture  ?  As  to  the  stont'.  which  thev  that  were  building  repro- 
"  bated,  this  is  become  f(tr  the  head  of  a  corner.  1'  This  head  is 
"  become  so  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  marvellotis  in  our  eyes." 

LiKi:  XX.  1»— 1}{. 
'•'  And  he  began  ti»  spi-ak  unto  the  ])eo])le,  this  jiarable  :  "  A 
"certain  iiian  planti-d  a  vinevard,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen, 
"  and  Willi  abroad  a  long  time.  '"  And  in  due  time  he  sent  to 
"  the  husbaiidnien  a  servant,  that  thev  might  give  liini  of  the 
"  fruit  of  the  viiic\.ir(l.  Hut  llic  liii^liaiidiiieii  beat  iiiiii  and 
"  .sent  //////  aw:"v  eiiiptv.  "  And  lie  proceeded  to  send  anotlur 
"  servant  :   and  they  having  beaten  that  servaiil  also,  and  .>.hanie- 
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"  fully  treated  him,  sent  him  away  empty.  12  And  he  proceeded 
"  to  send  a  third  :  and  they  wounded  this  servant  also,  and  cast 
"  him  out.  13  And  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  said,  What  shall  I 
"  do  }  I  will  send  my  son,  my  beloved :  it  may  be,  when  they 
"  have  seen  him  they  will  reverence  hivi.  ^  And  when  the 
"  husbandmen  had  seen  him,  they  began  to  reason  with  them- 
"  selves,  saying.  This  man  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him, 
"  that  his  inheritance  may  become  ours.  I-''  And  having  cast 
"  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  they  killed  him.  What,  therefore, 
"  Avill  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do  to  them  ?  16  He  will  come, 
"  and  will  destroy  these  husbandmen,  and  will  give  the  vineyard 
"  to  others."  And  when  they  had  heard  this,  they  said,  "  God 
"  forbid."  17  And  he  looked  steadfastly  at  them,  and  said,  "  What 
"  then  is  this  which  is  written.?  As  to  the  stone,  which  they 
"  that  were  building  reprobated,  this  is  become  for  the  head  of  a 
"  corner.  18  Every  one  that  hath  fallen  upon  that  same  stone, 
"  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  :  and  on  whomsoever  it  may  fall,  it 
"  shall  grind  him  to  powder." 


IMATERIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

A  HE  existence  of  a  vineyard,  which  might  be  cul- 
tivated by  its  owner  for  himself,  or  let  out  to  others 
in  his  stead,  being  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the 
transaction,  recorded  in  the  parable ;  the  formation 
of  the  vineyard  is  the  first  circumstance  specified  in 
the  order  of  its  particulars  :  and  the  formation  of  a 
vineyard  implying  the  conversion  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  a  larger  estate  to  the  particular  purpose  of 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to 
some  proper  person,  who  being  described  as  the 
master  of  an  house,  may  well  be  supposed  an  owner 
of  property  in  land. 

The  particulars  of  the  formation,  enumerated  by 
two  of  the  Evangelists,  succeed  each  other  in  a  very 
appropriate  order.     The  planting  of  the  vineyard, 
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tliat  is,  the  selection  of  a  convenient  spot,  within 
wliich  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  vine,  was  naturally  • 
prior  to  the  surrounding-  it  witli  a  fence;  the  j)rovi- 
sion  of  a  fence  for  it,  to  the  construction  of  a  M'ine- 
press  within  it ;  and  the  formation  of  a  Vkine-i)ress, 
(as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  requisites  to  the 
integrity  of  every  vineyard,)  to  the  erection  of  a 
tower,  as  another  of  its  component  i)arts. 

These  several  parts  of  the  \ineyard  have  so  obvi- 
ously their  proper  use,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  point   it  out   in   any  oi:j  instance '.     The  fence 

'^  There  is  a  well-known  description  of  a  Jewish  vineyard, 
and  its  component  jjarts,  Isaiah  v.  i ,  2,  which  deserves  to  be 
compared  with  this  in  the  i)arable. 

"  1  Now  will  I  sing  to  my  well-beloved  a  song  of  my  beloved, 
"  touching  Ills  vineyard.  ^Iv  well-lieloved  hath  a  vineyard  on 
"  a  very  fruitful  hill.  -  And  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered  out 
"  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and 
"  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  wine-])ress 
"  therein  :"  <!v:c.  The  wox^s  fenced  it,  in  this  description,  are 
rendi-red  in  the  margin  more  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew,  made  a 
irall  ahout  it,  wliich  brings  that  part  of  the  description  nearer 
also  to  the  language  of  the  parable.  That  the  vineyard  of 
Isaiah  had  a  wall  aliout  it,  apjit-ars  from  verse  it. 

Proverbs,  xxiv.  lid,  \\\,  allusion  occurs  to  the  stone  wall^ 
about  the  vineyard  of  the  sluggard,  as  out  of  repair  and  broken 
down.  According  to  Mr.  Ilarmer,  i.  Aiii\.  chap.  v.  obs.  xvi.,  stone 
walls  are  still  common  about  vineyards  in  the  East,  besides 
fences  of  living  materials. 

lie  observes  from  lla.'Nsehjuist,  loc  til.  that  jackals  are 
uuiiHTous  in  Pidestine,  and  very  troublesome  and  injurious, 
especially  in  the  time  of  vintage,  often  destroying  whole  vine- 
yards, and  fu'lds  of  cucumbers.  Tliese  animals,  we  are  told  by 
the  same  autli(»r,  li:id  thi-ir  runs  and  liabitations  in  tlie  live 
fences,  which  he  oltserved  round  al)out  .Jopjia. 

That  the  .same  animals  abounded  in  I'alestiiu',  in  more  ancient 
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would  be  wanted  to  define  its  limits,  to  protect  it 
from  trespass,  or  to  preserve  it  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  various  kinds  of  animals,  which  in  Judaea 
were  liable  to  infest  vineyards,  l^he  possession  of  a 
wine-press  would  be  so  essential  to  the  final  end  of 
cultivating  the  vine,  which  is  the  conversion  of  its 
fruit  into  wine,  that  it  might  be  unnecessary  to  al- 
lude to  it,  except  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vision for  that  purpose,  as  distinctly  intimated  by 
St.  Mark's  account,  but  implied  only  in  St.  Mat- 
times,  and  were  equally  liable  to  injure  vineyards  and  their 
productions  then  also,  may  be  collected  from  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, ii.  15  :  for  the  "  foxes,  the  little  foxes,"  there  spoken  of, 
are  most  probably  the  same  with  these  jackals  of  Hasselquist. 
Cf.  Judges  XV.  4:  Lament,  v.  19:  Ezek.  xiii.  4:  Nehemiah 
iv.  3.  Not  but  that  the  fox,  properly  so  called,  is  notoriously 
liable  to  infest  vineyards,  and  to  prey  upon  their  fruit,  wherever 
it  is  cultivated. 

Among  animals  the  most  injurious  to  vineyards,  Ps.  Ixxx.  13. 
mentions  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  ;  and  that  too  is  known 
to  have  abounded  in  Palestine.  No  doubt  enemies  of  this  de- 
scription were  not  to  be  effectually  excluded  except  by  fences, 
made  of  stone :  though  vineyards,  under  some  circumstances, 
might  have  hedges  of  quick  materials,  such  as  Harmer  specifies, 
iv.  83.  ch.  viii.  Obs.  cxxx.,  thorns,  rosebushes,  pomegranates, 
&c. 

There  is  a  beautiful  description  of  a  vineyard  in  Theocritus' 
first  Idyllium,  in  which  the  hedge  about  it  makes  a  part  of  its 
formation,  and  the  fox  preying  upon  its  productions  is  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  description. 

TvTdov  S'  ocraou  cnroodev  akiTpvroio  yepovro^, 

nvpuaiats  aTa(f)v\aiai  koXov  [ieftpidev  oKwa. 

TCLv  oXiyos  Tis  Koipos  e(f>    alpacnaicri  (pvXdcrcrfi 

rjpevos'    dp.cpi\  8e  piv  8v'  aXcoTre/ces'    a  pei>  av    'op)(a>s 

(poiTrj,  aivop.eva  Tciv  rpca^Lpov'    a  8   enl  TTtjpav 

ndvTa  86K0U  TfvxoLcra,  to  Trai8iov  ov  Tip\v  avfjaeiv 

cf)aT\,  TTp\v  fj  uKpuTiarov  eVi  ^rjpolai  Ka6l^r^. 

Idyll,  i.  4r). 
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tliew's.  Besides  the  apj)aratus  for  crushing  the 
fruit,  and  extracting  its  juice,  a  vat  was  necessary 
to  receive  tlie  must,  or  juice  expressed,  which  must 
either  make  j)ait  of  ihr  same  apparatus  as  the  press, 
or  he  connected  in  some  manner  with  it.  In  the 
liot  climate  of  Jud;ea  it  was  of  much  importance 
that  tlie  fresii  juice  should  be  preserved  in  a  cool 
state,  during  the  subsequent  process  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  for  which  j)urpose,  even  when  the  wine-press 
was  in  tlie  open  air,  or  on  the  ground,  the  wine-vat 
consisted  of  a  j)it  sunk  into  the  earth,  or  a  cistern 
excavated  from  the  rock.  Such  apjiears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  present  instance;  for  while  St. 
Matthew  tells  us,  that  the  owner  of  the  vineyard 
digged  a  wine-press,  (/.vjvov,)  which  is  the  general 
name  of  the  ajjparatus  in  question  collectively;  St. 
]\Iark  mentions,  that  lie  digged  a  vat  beneath  the 
press,  {litoXrivifjv,)  whicii  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
receptacle  of  the  juice,  when  it  had  i)assed  through 
the  press,  in  particular''. 

''  The  distinction  hi'tween  tlio  \r)V()i  and  tlie  iiroKrjviov  is  re- 
cognised in  this  jiassage  from  Florentinus,  one  of  the  anthors 
quoted  in  the  Geoponica,  lil).  vi.  cap.  1  :  bt'i  roivvv  rbv  \r]i>oi>  npus 
TO  nXrjBoi  Tu>v  avyKOfii^fcrdat  fieWui'TOiU  KapnCiV,  oiKoSofif'tu,  u>(TT(  xndp- 
)(fiv  To'ii  t'p-yfifo/xtVoiy  'iKnvi]\>  dvaa-TfjoffjtjV  k  ,  r.  X.  Then,  rt»  S<  i-iro- 
Xtjviov  ((tto)  T7\itTv(TTnfini>,  K  ,  T.  X.  Till'  Xrji'ui  in  Latin  is  torciilar  ; 
the  viroXtji/iov  answers  to  that  which  in  the  descriptions  or  allu- 
sions of  the  Latin  poets,  is  ex])ressed  hy  the  lacus,  or  receptacle 
of  the  juice,  when  squeezed  out  hy  the  feet  or  liaiids  of  tlie 
treaders  of  the  press,  in  the  tcjrcnlar. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  xiii.  }{3  :  descrihes  tlie  Trtfitiov  or  wine  celhir 
of  Gellias,  a  wealtiiy  citizen  of  Agrigentnni  in  Sicily,  as  follows: 
tivai  fv  avTO)  TpiuKocrlov:  fiiv  niOiws,  (^  uvriji  t?)s  niTf>as  rtrfirjfiivovt, 
tKaiTTov  Uarbv  (i/x<^op<(y  x'^l^"^VTa-  K()\vfil:iiiSfmi'  fit  tth//  ni'rolf  iTTti/j- 
Xuv  KtKoviafitvTju,  xf^pni'irav  d/ic/jo/jflf  ;^tX«ovr,  t^  fji  r^v  pvaiv  tls  rovs 
iriOovt  yiv((T6m.      Supj)osin<;  the  nlOot    in   this   account   to   have 
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The  construction  of  the  tower,  as  another  con- 
stituent part  of  the  vineyard,  might  be  accounted 
for,  either  by  supposing  it  intended  to  be  a  store- 
house of  the  fruit,  a  receptacle  for  the  working  im- 
plements, required  in  its  culture,  a  lodging  for  its 
curator,  and  a  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  guard 
over  it ;  or  by  considering  it  an  appendage,  designed 
as  much  for  pleasure  and  embellishment  as  for 
utility  and  convenience.  The  possession  of  towers 
might  be  a  luxury  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  a  vineyard,  and  so  far  characteristic  of 
the  gardens  or  vineyards  of  the  rich  ^.     The  provi- 

beeii  analogous  to  the  pipes,  or  receptacles  of  the  wine  itself,  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready  ;  the  Kokv^ifirjOpa  would  answer  to  the  lacus 
or  vnoXrjVLov,  in  which  the  juice  was  received,  as  soon  as  extracted 
— to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  to  be  converted 
into  wine. 

Here  the  nidoi  were  vats  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  ko- 
Xvix^rjdpa,  a  plastered  structure,  probably  of  the  same  kind.  Ac- 
cording to  sir  John  Chardin,  wine-presses  in  Persia  are  still  hol- 
low places  made  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  mason's  work : 
Harmer,  i.  392.  chap.  iv.  obs.  xlix. 

^  Isaiah  i.  8,  the  following  allusions  occur  ;  "  And  the 
"  daughter  of  Sion  is  l^ft  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge 
"in  a  garden  of  cucumbers:"  upon  which  Jerome's  commen- 
tary, iii.  12.  ad  calceiti,  is,  Similitude  autem  vastationis  Tem- 
pli  et  Jerusalem  sumta  est  ab  agricolis,  qui  quamdiu  vineu 
uvarum  plena  est,  jionunt  custodes  in  umbraculis.  in  cucume- 
rario  quoque,  quod  lxx  pomorum  custodiam  vocant,  par- 
vulaj  fiunt  casulse  propter  ardorem  solis  et  radios  declinandos  : 
et  inde  vel  homines,  vel  bestiolas  quae  insidiari  solent  natis 
frugibus,  abigunt.  That  the  cucumber  fields  were  liable  to  be 
infested  by  animals,  appears  from  the  note  at  page  4,  just  be- 
fore. In  his  commentary  on  Isaiah  v.  Operum  iii.  46.  ad  cal- 
cein,  also,  he  observes  on  the  part  of  the  description  relating  to 
the  tower,  .^Edificavi  firmissimam  turrim,  in  qua  fruges  recon- 
derem ;  et  de  qua  insidiantes  frugibus  bestias  contemplarer. 
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sion  of  such  an  a])pc'iulaG:e,  tlierefore,  over  ami  above 
the  other  particulars  of  the  constitution  of  the  vine-' 
yard,  in  the  present  instance,  would  serve  as  a  proof 
of  the  great  care  and  pains  bestowed  on  its  fornia- 

It  is  most  probahli',  then,  that  the  first  and  proper  use  of 
these  towers  in  vinevards  was  for  these  two  purposes,  of  receiv- 
ina;  the  fruit,  and  of  keeping  watch  over  the  vineyard.  In  other 
respects,  the  existence  of  such  buildings  in  vineyards,  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  part  of  a  much  more  general  custom  then  in 
existence  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  the 
desert,  or  less  inhabited  parts ;  and  the  use  to  which  they  were 
put  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  in  vineyards,  to  be  the 
same  to  which  they  were  put  under  all  circumstances  of  their 
situation,  as  a  station  for  watchmen,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
proper  duty.  Thus  towers  were  built  by  Uzziali  in  the  desert, 
in  all  probability  as  places  of  observation,  and  a  means  of  secu- 
rity against  danger,  in  behalf  of  the  Hocks  and  herds,  and  their 
keepers,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  :  see  2  Chron.  xxvi.  D,  10. 
Thus  too  we  meet  with  the  expression,  "  from  the  tower  of  tlie 
"  watchman  to  the  fenced  city  ;"  2  Kings  xviii.  8,  which  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Cf.  generally,  Gen.  xxxv.  21 :  Judges 
viii.  17;  ix.  40,  47-  49:  2  Sam.  xviii.  18:  2  Kings  ix.  17: 
Canticles  iv.  4  ;  vii.  4  ;  viii.  10:  Isaiah  ii.  !.">  ;  xxi.  .')  ;  xxxii.  14: 
Ji-rem.  xxxi.  38:  .Alicah  iv.  8 :  Ilabakk.  ii.  I  :  Ztvliar.  xiv.  10: 
Neheuiiah  iii.  1.11.  25—27  ;   xii.  38,  .SO. 

It  mav  very  well  be  presumed,  however,  that  if  our  Saviour, 
Luke  xiv.  28,  alludes  to  one  of  these  towers,  wont  to  be  erected 
in  vineyards  or  gardens  ;  as  it  is  most  probable  that  he  does  ; 
tiiev  Avcre  luxuries,  as  well  as  conveniences,  not  necessarily 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  a  vineyard,  and  both  requiring  and 
implying  a  certain  degree  of  affluence  to  build  them  and  to 
possess  them.  It  appears  too,  from  ^Ir.  Ilarmer,  ii.  241,  242. 
chap.  viii.  obs.  xxi.  that  a  kiosk,  or  tower,  designed  for  »»rna- 
ment  and  pleasure,  as  much  as  for  use  or  convenience,  always 
has  been  a  common  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  vineyard  or  a 
garden  in  tin-  East  ;  that  much  ])aiiis  is  taken  to  decorate  and 
cmbellisli  thi-si-  buildings,  and  that  thi'ir  owners,  with  their 
families,  are  accustomed  to  spi-nd  in  them  the  greatest  ]).irt  ot 
their  leisure  time,  esj)ccially  in  the  summer  seii-son. 
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tion  by  its  owner  ;  and  of  his  desire  to  render  it  as 
perfect  as  possible.  A  vineyard  so  furnished  would 
possess  more  than  enough  for  the  ordinary  integrity  of 
vineyards;  in  which  case,  whatever  was  properly  the 
business  of  its  owner,  and  naturally  to  be  expected 
beforehand  from  him,  in  order  to  the  disposal  of  it 
subsequently  in  any  proper  way — it  must  be  con- 
fessed would  have  been  abundantly  performed  ;  and 
with  respect  to  this  vineyard,  the  same  question 
might  be  asked,  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  puts, 
under  circumstances  much  the  same,  in  behalf  of 
another  ;  '  What  more  could  the  owner  have  done 
'  for  it,  that  he  had  not  done  already?'  And  this,  we 
may  presume,  is  the  conviction  designed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  minute  description  of  its  formation, 
preliminary  to  the  rest  of  its  history. 

After  the  plantation  of  a  vineyard,  for  its  usual 
purpose,  the  next  step  to  the  attainment  of  that  end, 
is  the  cultivation  of  it ;  a  part  of  the  process  which 
must  either  be  the  work  of  the  owner,  or  of  others 
engaged  in  his  stead.  The  formation  of  parts  of 
their  estates  into  vineyards,  and  the  letting  them  out 
subsequently  to  be  farmed,  were  equally  of  common 
occurrence  in  Judaea,  and  wherever  else  the  wealth 
of  the  rich,  or  the  owners  of  land,  consisted  of  in- 
come derived  from  such  possessions,  as  much  as  from 
any  other  source  ^'.  It  is  supposed  that  such  is  the 
disposal  which  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  makes  of 

^  Thus  we  find  it  observed.  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  6  :  "  They 
"  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards ;  but  mine  own  vineyard 
"  have  I  not  kept :"  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  usual,  among 
the  Jews,  for  the  rich  to  commit  the  possession  of  their  vine- 
yards to  keepers.     See  further,  chap.  viii.  11. 
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his  property  in  the  present  instance  ;  viz.  not  to  cul- 
tivate it  for  himself,  hut  to  connnit  it  to  others,  to 
be  cultivated  by  them  in  his  stead.  The  choice 
of  such  j)ers()ns  would  necessarily  rest  \\\i\\  liim  ; 
and  in  fixiui;'  iipon  lliem,  it  is  to  he  ])resunied,  that 
he  would  not  onl}'  select  whom  he  himself  might 
think  best,  but  would  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
making  choice  of  such  as  were  likely  to  answer  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them. 

From  this  time  forward,  then,  another  description 
of  persons  begins  to  be  concerned  in  the  u'conomy  of 
the  parabolic  transaction,  whose  proper  character  is 
determined  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  relation  to  tlie 
vineyard,  as  the  husbandmen  b\'  whom  it  is  culti- 
vated, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard, as  his  representatives  in  the  possession  of  it,  on 
the  other.  The  relation  iienceforward  subsisting 
between  the  persons  concerned  in  tlie  parable,  is  con- 
sequently that  of  i)rincipal  and  subordinate  ;  because 
it  is  that  of  the  landlord,  and  the  tenants,  of  one 
and  the  same  property  in  land.  And  as  the  vine- 
}ard  itself  could  have  no  being,  until  it  was  planted. 
nor  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  thai  j)articular  character, 
until  he  was  possessed  of  one  :  so  neither  could  the 
husbandmen  have  any  being  in  their  j)roper  caj)acity 
as  tlie  farmers  of  the  vineyard,  until  they  had  i)i'i'n 
ai)j)ointi'd  his  tenants  b\'  its  landlord,  and  had  been 
placed  in  possessicju  of  it  in  his  stead. 

'JMie  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  ordi-r  to 
be  contracti'd  bitwet-n  tlu'  proj)er  partii-s,  .supposes 
the  stipulation.  u.--u;il  in  all  such  eases,  to  he  di-lihr- 
rately  made  ;.iid  agncd  to  on  both  sides  hetorehand  ; 
without  which,   it  is    not   to   be   imagined   that   the 
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owner  of  property  in  land,  would  transfer  the  use 
and  possession  of  it  to  any  besides  himself.  It  is  the 
object  of  all  these  contracts  to  j)rovide  for  the  in- 
terest and  advantage  of  both  parties  in  the  relation, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  claims ;  so  that 
while  the  rights  of  the  principal  party,  as  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  are  first  and  principally  consulted,  the 
subordinate  parties  also,  who  cultivate  his  property 
for  him,  may  find  their  benefit  in  it.  It  follows  too, 
by  virtue  of  the  preliminary  stipulation  which  must 
have  preceded,  before  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  could  be  contracted  in  a  particular  instance ; 
that  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  principal 
party  in  such  cases  cannot  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  subordinate,  but  by  their  own  contract,  it  has 
become  binding  upon  them  :  nor  can  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge  these  rights,  after  the  relation  in  ques- 
tion has  once  been  contracted,  without  being  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  breach  of  faith,  and  unjustly  usurping 
or  withholding  what  belongs  to  another. 

Whether  the  returns  which  the  tenants  would  be 
bound  to  render  to  the  landlord,  in  consequence  of 
the  covenant  between  them,  should  be  paid  in  money, 
or  in  kind,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  their  agree- 
ment. In  either  case,  the  returns  must  be  rendered 
and  received,  as  the  7'ent  of  the  vineyard.  The 
parable  specifies  no  more,  than  that  the  owner  of 
the  vineyard  expected  to  receive,  and  therefore  by 
the  nature  of  his  covenant  must  have  been  entitled 
to  receive,  of  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard.  But  the 
word  which  expresses  these  fruits,  is  capable  of  stand- 
ing for  the  income  derived  from  any  species  of  pro- 
])erty,  and  as  productive  in  any  way  ^\     The  vine- 

^  That  vineyards  were  let  out  in  Juda'a  for  a  pecuniary  rent. 
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yard  of  Solomon  was  K-t  out  to  keepers,  who  j)ai(l  a 
j)ecuniaiy  rent  for  it.  And  tiioiiL;;h  tlie  same  tliiii<^r 
should  he  understood  of  the  return  due  to  the  land- 
lord in  the  j)arahle  ;  it  wcndd  he  equally  correct  to 
say  that  tlie  mission  uftlie  i)roj)er  persons,  to  enforce 
his  claims,  and  to  receive  his  dues,  whensoever  that 
took  place,  was  hoth  at  such  a  time,  "  when  the  sea- 
"  son  of  fruits  drew  nigh,"  and  for  such  a  purpose, 
as  "  to  receive  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard."  I'he 
time  wiieii  Aineyards  ripen  their  fruits  is  as  proper 
to  he  the  time  when  these  dues  should  he  paid, 
whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  as  any  ;  and  ancienth- 
seems  to  have  heen  the  time  expressly  ai)i)ro])riated 
hy  landlords  to  reckonin*j:  with  their  tenants  '. 

or  might  be  so,  appears  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  viii.  1 1  : 
"  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal-Iiamon  ;  he  let  out  the  vine- 
"  yard  unto  keej)ers ;  every  one  for  the  fruit  thereof,  was  to 
"  bring  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver."  It  appears  from  the  next 
verse,  that  the  keepers  themselves  derived  a  profit  of  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  silver,  from  their  engagement;  "  iNIy  vineyard, 
'•  which  \s  mine,  is  before  me;  thou,  O  Solomon,  must  have  a 
"  thousand,  and  those  that  keep  the  fruit  tliereoftwo  hundred." 

I  should  understand  Isaiah  vii.  23.  also  of  tlie  same  thing  in 
general ;  the  rent  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  vine,  as  let 
out  to  j)ersons  farming  it  :  "  Am!  it  sir.ill  come  t.)  pass  in  that 
"  day,  that  every  place  shall  be,  where  there  were  a  thousand 
"  vines  at  a  thousand  silverlings,  it  shall  even  be  fur  briers  and 
"  thorns."  If  a  vineyard  wa.s  large  enough  to  contain  a  thou- 
sand vines,  then  at  tliis  rate  of  a  piece  of  silver  for  every  vine, 
the  rent  of  such  a  vineyard  would  be  a  th«iusand  pieces  of 
silver,  as  that  of  Solomon's  at  IJaal-hamon  was. 

f  If  the  practice  of  Pliny  the  younger,  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  the  ])roduce  of  his  estates,  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  practice  of  Kitnian  lamllords  in  his  time,  in  general  ; 
then  it  appears  that  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  his  estates  in  the 
rouiilry,  wlu-u  he  had  invasion  to  h-t  them,  in  tin-  autumnal 
sea.son  ;    that   these   estates  w.  n-   primipalh    his  vineyards  ;    and 
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The  next  circiunstaiice  in  the  order  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  departure  of  the  owner  from  his  own  coun- 

the  terms  un  which  he  disposed  of  them  were  such  and  such  an 
annual  rent,  as  the  value  of  their  productions :  which  he  calls  his 
vindemisp. 

Thus,  Epistolarum  lib.  vii.  30^  3 :  writing  to  one  of  his 
friends,  when  he  was  in  the  country  upon  an  occasion  of  this 
sort,  and  holding  an  audit  with  his  farmers,  he  says,  Accedunt 
quereliB  rusticorum,  qui  auribus  meis  post  longum  tempus  suo 
jure  abutuntur.  instat  et  necessitas  agrorum  locandorum,  per- 
quam  molesta.  adeo  rarum  est  invenire  idoneos  conductores. 
Again,  viii.  2,  1  :  Alii  in  praedia  sua  proliciscuntur,  ut  locuple- 
tiores  revertantur ;  ego,  ut  pauperior.  vendideram  vindemias 
certatim  negotiatoribus  ementibus.  invitabat  pretiuni ;  et  quod 
tunc,  et  quod  fore  videbatur.  spes  fefellit.  Again,  ix.  28,  2  : 
Indicas  etiam,  modicas  te  vindemias  collegisse.  communis  hjee 
mihi  tecum,  quamquam  in  diversissima  parte  terrarum,  querela 
est.  Again,  ix.  37 :  Praesertim  quum  me  necessitas  locando- 
rum praidioruni,  plures  annos  ordinatura,  detineat ;  in  quo  mihi 
nova  consilia  sunienda  sunt,  nam  priore  lustro,  quamquam  post 
magnasremissiones,  reliqua  creverunt :  inde  plerisque  nulla  jam 
cura  minuendi  a^ris  alieni,  quod  desperant  posse  persolvi ;  ra- 
piunt  etiam,  consumuntque,  quod  natum  est,  ut  qui  jam  putent 
se  non  sibi  parcere.  occurrendum  ergo  augescentibus  vitiis,  et 
medendum  est.  medendi  una  ratio,  si  non  nummo,  sed  partibus 
locem,  ac  deinde  ex  meis  aliquos  exactores  operi,  custodes  fruc- 
tibus  ponam  :  et  alioqui  nullum  justius  genus  reditus,  quam 
quod  terra,  coelum,  annus  refert. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  see  my  Supple- 
mentary Dissertations,  Dissertation  xii.  p.  200 — 223.  It  appears 
plainly  from  this  last  passage,  that  Pliny's  farmers  were  strictly 
the  cultivators  of  his  estates,  by  whose  care  and  labour  their 
productions  were  to  be  raised  and  brought  to  maturity ;  but  that 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  the  productions  of  his  vineyards  them- 
selves, or  whatever  else  they  might  be,  were  his — and  in  some 
manner  or  other  to  be  accounted  for  to  him.  This  would  answer 
very  exactly  to  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  parable,  between  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  husbandmen  who  were  engaged 
to  cultivate  it  for  him. 
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try,  and  his  siihsequent  ri'sideiice  abroad,  which  is 
suj)i)usc'd  to  cusiK'  iiuniediatcly  after  the  coiichisioii' 
of  the  covenant  with  the  lius!)andinen,  and  their 
being  placed  in  possession  of  the  vineyard,  cainiot 
be  sliewn,  indeed,  to  be  any  necessary  consequence 
of  what  liad  i)receded  ;  but  it  serves  a  variety  of 
important  j)urj)oses  for  tlie  sake  of  what  follows  :  so 
iinicli  so,  that  without  this  j)reiiniinary  step,  the  rest 
of  the  history,  from  this  time  forward,  could  not  pos- 
si!)ly  be  conceived  to  have  hapi)ened. 

In  the  mean  while,  we  may  observe  upon  this 
part  of  tiie  i)arabolic  a^conomy,  that  wliatever  cause 
mi^ht  require  the  departure  of  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard  from  home — after  having  done  all  that 
could  be  considered  incundjent  uj)on  an  owner,  both 
in  providing  his  vineyard  with  every  necessary  to 
its  integrity,  and  making  choice,  as  it  might  be  i)re- 
sumed,  of  trusty  persons,  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 
stijjulatingfor  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  rights 
and  claims,  as  the  landlord,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
liusbandmen,  as  the  tenants  ;  he  liad  done  all  which 
its  owner,  uj)  to  this  jjoiiit  of  time,  could  be  t'xpectcd 
to  do — all  which  could  be  considered  to  require  his 
personal  presence,  and  personal  agency,  in  that  caj)a- 
city.  \\\{\\  respect  to  the  rest,  the  husbandmen 
nuist  be  left  for  a  time-  to  themselves;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  their  stipulated  part,  as  hi>  tenants,  had 
no  need  of  his  own  })resence,  and  nuu'h  less  of  his 
own  sui)erintendence,  as  their  landlord. 

'i'lic  fu'st  consi'(pK'nee  of  thi'  departuii'  of  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard,  into  another  country,  innne- 
diatel}'  after  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  contract, 
which  binds  tin-   hu>ban(lmen  to  the  j)erformance  of 
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certain  duties  in  behalf  of  the  vineyard,  and  of  him- 
self, during  his  absence,  is  this  ;  that  the  husband- 
men are  placed  in  such  circumstances  from  thence- 
forward, that  though  subject  to  an  acknowledged 
covenant,  and  bound  to  certain  definite  performances 
for  the  observance  of  their  own  engagement — they 
are  absolutely  left  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own 
sense  of  honour,  and  regard  to  justice,  to  render 
those  performances  accordingly.  The  obligations  of 
their  covenant  would  remain  the  same,  whether  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard  were  at  home  or  abroad  ;  but 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  breach  of  their  en- 
gagement, and  the  kind  of  temptation  to  the  disre- 
gard and  neglect  of  their  proper  duty  to  which  they 
might  be  liable,  would  not  be  the  same,  whether 
their  master  were  present  or  absent.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  their  covenant  could  be  de- 
liberately broken,  and  their  duty  deliberately  disre- 
garded, under  the  eye  of  their  master ;  at  least  with 
impunity  to  themselves  ;  but  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  M\^s  not  at  hand  to  observe  and  to  resent  on 
the  spot,  their  misconduct,  might  become  the  moving 
cause  to  the  possible  breach  of  their  covenant,  and 
the  possible  neglect  of  their  duty,  in  his  absence. 

It  is  an  effect  then,  of  the  departure  of  the  prin- 
cipal person  from  home,  that  it  places  the  subordi- 
nate persons  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  tries  them 
for  a  certain  time,  by  the  use  and  administration  of 
a  certain  responsible  trust.  The  beginning  of  this 
oeconomy  bears  date  from  the  time  of  his  departure, 
and  the  close  of  it  must  as  evidently  coincide  with 
his  return.  Its  duration  in  the  mean  while  is  co- 
extensive with  the  period  of  his  absence  :  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  trust,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the 
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liusbandnH'ii  are  actually  platvd  in  the  possession  of 
the  viiieyanl.  instead  of  its  owner,  followed  hy  liis^ 
own  dei)arture  ahroad,  necessarily  continues  to  be 
retained  by  tiieni,  so  l(>n<j^  as  he  remains  from  home: 
but  A\hether  it  should  continue  to  be  retained  by 
them  after  his  return,  must  dej)end  on  the  use  they 
should  i)e  found  to  have  made  of  it,  during  his  ab- 
sence, 'i'his  use  might  l)e  such  as  justly  to  entitle 
them  to  tin-  continuance  of  their  i)resent  relation  ; 
and  it  nnght  be  such  as  necessarily  to  require  it  to 
be  taken  from  them  :  but  whether  tlieir  trust  should 
be  used  or  abused,  and  consequently  which  of  these 
ultimate  effects  was  to  be  expected  from  its  j)resent 
enjoyment,  must  be  left  to  the  event  to  deter- 
mine. 

Xor  do  the  parties  in  the  contract  separate,  the 
principal  personage  to  go  abroad,  the  inferior  ones 
to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  tlieir  })roper  duties  at 
home — without  a  perfect  understanding  of  their 
mutual  rights  and  mutual  obligations.  Tiie  subor- 
dinate i)arties  know  that  so  long  as  they  retain  pos- 
session of  his  vineyard,  they  are  bound  to  respect 
the  just  claims  of  its  owner;  and  so  long  as  they 
contiime  to  respect  those  claiujs,  that  tluy  have  no 
right  to  be  dispossessed  of  tlie  usufruct  of  his  vine- 
yard. The  j)rincipal  i)arty  knows  that  so  long  as 
his  tenants  continue  to  I'cspect  his  own  claims,  as 
their  landlord,  he  i>  bound  to  risjiect  their  rigiits.  as 
his  tenants  ;  and  as  he  could  ha\e  no  inducement, 
so  neitlu-r.  it  may  be  ])resunif(l,  could  he  feel  any 
inclination,  to  take  away  the  enjo\nient  ot  their 
trust  from  tluni,  and  to  traiistcr  it  to  othri's.  And 
if  thr  j)artii's  in  a  connnon  relation  sej)arati'  \\  itli 
this   undei'standin^  of  tlieir   nuitual   claims,  it    is  to 
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be  supposed  that  both,  at  least  for  a  time,  were 
equally  willing  to  observe  them  ;  and  if  any  thing 
transpires,  in  the  course  of  their  connection  subse- 
quently, which  evinces  a  contrary  disposition  in  ei- 
ther of  the  parties,  it  must  be  resolvable  into  causes, 
which  could  have  no  being  prior  to  their  separation, 
and  first  began  to  operate  with  the  occasion  of  the 
separation  itself. 

The  possession  of  the  vineyard  by  the  husband- 
men, for  the  time  being,  even  upon  such  terms  as 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  previously  made  by 
the  owner  in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  privilege  of 
standing  in  the  relation  of  his  tenants,  as  entailed 
by  their  contract  with  him — was  no  doubt  a  valu- 
able possession,  in  which  the  temporary  occupants 
themselves  found  their  own  account,  and  a  desirable 
privilege,  which  was  not  to  be  lightly  endangered  or 
forfeited.  The  very  nature  of  the  contract  of  land- 
lord and  tenants,  supposes  an  equal  regard  to  the 
interests  of  both  parties,  in  their  just  proportion  ; 
and  while  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  as  in  strictness  entitled  to  the 
larger  share  of  a  common  advantage — some  due 
compensation  is  still  reserved  for  the  labours  of  those 
who  cultivate  it  in  his  behalf.  Solomon  derived  a 
profit  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver  from  his  vine- 
yard at  Baal-hamon  ;  but  its  keepers  one  of  two 
hundred.  And  in  proportion  as  the  possession  of 
the  vineyard  was  valuable  in  itself,  and  the  relation 
of  tenants  to  the  owner  was  a  privilege  of  a  certain 
kind ;  the  mere  deprivation  of  the  vineyard,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  the  relation  entailed  by  its 
possession,  would  be  in  the  same  proportion,  a  de- 
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gree  of  punishment,  to  wliicli  the  misconduct  of  the 
temporary  possessors,  though  it  might  go  no  further 
than  the  simple  abuse  of  the  duties  of  their  trust, 
without  any  aggravation  of  ill-usage,  would  still  be 
liable,  on  the  principle  of  the  proper  retribution  in 
kind,  for  a  proper  corresponding  offence. 

After  the  departure  of  the  owner,  there  are  three 
periods  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  parable  ;  one,  during 
which  the  proper  action  of  the  history  slumbers ; 
another,  at  which  it  is  broken  off;  and  a  third, 
during  which  the  course  of  events,  so  far  as  the  nar- 
rative enters  into  detail,  and  is  continued  without  in- 
terruption, may  be  said  to  begin  and  proceed.  The 
first  of  these  periods  extends  from  the  departure  of 
the  owner,  to  the  mission  of  the  first  of  the  servants ; 
the  second,  from  the  mission  of  the  first  of  the  serv- 
ants to  that  of  the  son  ;  the  third,  from  the  mission 
of  the  son  to  the  implied  return  of  the  owner.  The 
purposes  to  which  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
action,  comprehended  by  them,  are  respectively  sub- 
servient, are  as  determinate  as  the  periods  them- 
selves. During  the  first,  the  fruit  is  advancing  to 
maturity,  but  its  season,  before  which  the  claims  of 
the  owner  upon  the  husbandmen,  could  not  begin  to 
be  enforced,  is  not  yet  fully  come ;  during  the  se- 
cond, the  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  the  owner  has 
been  formally  begun,  and  is  still  going  on  ;  during 
the  tliird,  there  is  an  end  to  the  further  enforcement 
of  tlie  claims  of  the  owner,  l)ut  the  guilt  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, incurred  by  their  systematic  resistance  to 
those  claims,  and  the  excesses  to  which  it  led,  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  resented  and  punished. 
Before  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  the  demands  of  the 
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owner  to  his  share  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyard, 
could  not  consistently  be  preferred  ;  nor  after  it,  be 
lawfully  resisted.    Before  the  assertion  of  his  claims 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  or 
resj)ect  them  on  the  other,  there  could   be  no  proof 
of  any  injury  done  to  him,  or  of  any  guilt  incurred 
by  the  husbandmen — requiring  a  proper  redress  on 
his  part,  or  deserving  a  proper  punishment  on  theirs: 
but  after  the  proof  of  both  these  things,  as  declared 
by  the  event,  in  the  intermediate  transaction  of  par- 
ticulars between  the  mission  of  the  first  of  the  serv- 
ants, and  the  death  of  the  son,  the  necessity  of  some 
reparation  for  a  cumulative  series  of  wrongs,  being 
now  only  too  indisputable,  the  fact  of  this  redress 
thenceforward,    was    only  too    certainly  to    be    ex- 
pected.    Hence,  as  the  departure  of  the  owner  was 
necessary  to  place  the  husbandmen  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  incurring 
a  good  or  an  evil  desert  (at  his  own  hands)  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  ;  so  was  his  return  as  indispensable,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  begin  an  oeconomy 
of  retribution,  critically  adapted   to   the   preceding 
oeconomy  of  probation,  and  resenting  the  evil  desert 
acquired  at  his  hands,  accordingly. 

The  time  taken  up  by  the  first  of  these  periods, 
extends  from  the  plantation  of  the  vineyard  to  the 
first  instance  of  the  maturity  of  its  fruits ;  between 
which,  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  would  require 
a  certain  interval,  not  less  than  a  year.  The  time 
comprehended  by  the  second,  reaches  from  the  mis- 
sion of  the  first  of  the  servants  to  that  of  the  son  of 
the  owner  ;  an  interval,  which  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  devoted,  shews  to  have  been  of  definite  extent, 
as  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  one  and  the  same 
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oeconomy,  during  which  the  assertion  of  the  claims 
of  the  owner,  his  successive  attempts  to  effect  one 
object — the  recognition  of  those  claims  by  the  hus- 
bandmen— and  the  failure  of  them  all,  through  their 
obstinacy  and  impenitence,  is  going  on,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  result.  The  time  occupied  by  the  third, 
is  comprised  between  the  death  of  the  son  of  the 
owner,  and  his  own  return  in  person,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  his  murderers,  and  to  let  out  the  vineyard 
before  possessed  by  them,  to  other  husbandmen, 
more  worthy  of  it ;  an  interval,  which  like  the  last, 
as  devoted  to  one  object,  and  to  that  one  alone, 
must  be  of  determinate  extent,  and  whether  longer 
or  shorter  in  itself,  not  more  than  adequate  for  the 
end  proposed. 

The  mission  of  the  servants  of  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard,  (who  besides  his  character  in  relation  to 
the  vineyard,  M^as  described  as  the  master  of  an 
household  also,)  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  order 
of  persons,  among  the  agents  concerned  in  the  para- 
bolic transaction ;  the  first  cause  of  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  owner  of  tlie  vine- 
yard from  home,  and  yet,  the  season  of  the  fruit  be- 
ing now  come,  the  necessity  of  enforcing  his  rights, 
as  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  at  the  projier  time. 
The  personal  character  of  these  messengers,  before  the 
time  of  their  mission,  is  that  of  the  servants  of  the 
owner,  in  his  capacity  of  master  of  an  liousehold ; 
a  character  which  being  ])rior  to  any  other  that 
might  be  superinduced  upon  it,  would  be  independent 
of  any  such  also,  and  capable  of  consisting  with  it : 
after  the  time  of  their  mission,  it  is  that  of  tiiose 
who  besides  being  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
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family  of  the  owner,  act  in  his  stead,  and  represent 
his  person,  as  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  also.  From 
the  time  of  their  mission,  they  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  vicegerents,  and  sustain  the  part  of  his 
deputies  to  the  hushandmen,  the  tenants  of  his 
vineyard.  The  duty  which  they  have  to  discharge 
is  that  of  enforcing  their  master's  rights^the  claim 
which  they  make  to  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard,  or  to 
a  certain  portion  of  them,  is  made  in  his  behalf : 
and  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  resistance  to 
their  demands  becomes  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
their  master — an  insult  or  an  injury  offered  to  them, 
is  an  insult  or  an  injury  offered  to  their  master. 
The  personal  office  of  all  these  servants,  whatever 
be  the  number  who  are  sent,  and  whatever  the  order 
of  succession  in  which  they  are  sent,  like  their  per- 
sonal relation  to  their  master,  is  consequently  one 
and  the  same.  Even  the  official  character  of  the 
son,  as  sent  upon  the  same  errand  with  the  servants, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  dignity  of  his  personal 
relation  to  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  was  nothing- 
distinct  from  theirs.  He  too,  in  coming  on  such  an 
errand,  was  but  his  father's  vicegerent,  as  well  as 
the  servants :  he  too,  was  but  his  father's  messenger 
to  the  tenants  of  his  vineyard,  like  one  of  them. 

The  cause  of  the  mission  of  the  first  of  this  new 
order  of  persons,  might  be  the  arrival  of  the  season 
of  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard,  that  is  the  proper 
period  when  its  fruits  were  ripe,  and  its  productive- 
ness was  to  be  judged  of  from  the  event ;  at  which 
time,  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  as  the  landlord,  and 
the  husbandmen  as  the  farmers  and  tenants,  might 
most  fitly  begin  to  look  each  for  their  proper  share 
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of  the  benefit  of  its  fertility.  But  the  cause  of  the 
mission  of  the  ser^'ants  next  in  order,  is  not  only 
this  consideration,  but  the  additional  necessity  im- 
posed by  the  failure  of  the  first  mission,  to  make  re- 
newed attempts  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  ob- 
ject. The  claim  of  the  owner  to  his  own  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  vineyard  remained  the  same,  whe- 
ther it  was  acknowledged  by  the  husbandmen  or 
not ;  but  when  it  had  once  been  made  by  him,  and 
once  rejected  by  them,  if  it  was  not  to  be  abandoned 
altogetlier,  the  failure  of  the  first  application  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  second.  Had  the  first  messenger 
succeeded,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
another;  much  less,  if  the  ministry  of  the  servants 
previously  had  been  found  sufl^cient  for  the  desired 
effect,  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  enforce  the 
same  object  at  last,  by  the  mission  of  the  son.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  failure  of  a  preceding  experiment, 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  a  fresh  expedient,  in  the 
hope  of  better  success  ;  there  being  no  alternative, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  except  one  of 
these  three ;  either  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of 
the  claims  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  with  the  first 
refusal  of  the  husbandmen  to  acknowledge  them,  or 
to  return  and  inflict  summary  punishment  upon 
them,  for  the  first  display  of  their  dishonesty  and 
breach  of  faith,  or  if  they  were  yet  to  be  borne  with, 
in  the  hope  of  being  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  at  last,  to  reinforce  the  same  demands  by  a  re- 
petition of  similar  messages. 

If,  then,  the  conduct  attributed  to  the  husband- 
men, in  the  reception  which  they  give  both  to  the 
original   demands   of  the  owner,  and  still  more  to 
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every  subsequent  reiteration  of  his  claims,  should  be 
objected  to,  as  unnatural  and  improbable ;  unnatural 
we  may  well  allow  it  to  be,  in  the  sense  of  ungrate- 
ful, and  wicked  ;  but  improbable,  much  less  impos- 
sible, we  cannot  believe  it.  No  representation  can 
properly  be  considered  improbable,  which  is  agree- 
able to  an  actual  matter  of  fact ;  and  it  would  be 
abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  circumstances  of 
the  fictitious  history,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  husbandmen,  monstrous  and  unnatural 
as  it  may  appear,  that  they  who  are  represented  by 
these  husbandmen,  did  actually  pursue  the  line  of 
conduct  ascribed  to  them,  in  their  behaviour  to  those 
who  are  to  be  understood  by  the  servants.  But,  in- 
deed, the  testimony  of  daily  experience  is  enough  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  degree  of  wickedness  to  which 
men,  when  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  influence 
of  their  own  evil  passions,  may  not  gradually  be 
brought.  The  circumstances  in  which,  from  the 
time  of  the  personal  dej)arture  of  the  owner,  the 
husbandmen  were  placed,  by  relieving  them  from 
all  sense  of  present  responsibility,  and  all  apprehen- 
sion of  future  ill  consequences,  were  liable  to  make 
them  forgetful  of  the  nature  of  their  tenure,  or  in- 
different to  the  obligations  imposed  by  it ;  and  might 
dispose  them  to  treat  the  very  mention  of  the  claims 
of  a  master,  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  if  not  with 
violence  and  outrage.  The  mere  sense  of  honour,  the 
unassisted  force  of  principle,  is  but  a  weak  and  in- 
adequate restraint,  when  opposed  by  the  temptation 
of  immediate  gain,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of 
impunity.  The  owner  of  the  vineyard  was  gone 
away,  and  had  been  now  long  absent;  and  for  ought 
which  appeared  to  the  contrary,  might  never  return. 
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His  vineyard  had  been  all  this  time  in  possession 
of  the  husbandmen  ;  and  undisturbed  possession 
might  seem  to  have  made  it  their  own.  Its  nominal 
owner,  if  he  was  still  in  being,  was  asserting  his 
claim  to  it  not  in  person,  but  by  messengers ;  and 
that  was  some  argument,  that  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  come  back  to  assert  it  himself.  His 
messengers  had  not  the  power  or  authority  of  a 
master  over  his  tenants  ;  and  if  they  could  not  give 
effect  to  their  mission  by  the  mere  weight  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  deference  due  to  the  relation  which 
they  supported  towards  their  master,  they  might  be 
defied  and  insulted  with  impunity.  Besides,  the 
first  step,  in  a  series  of  crimes,  ordinarily  sj)eaking, 
is  the  most  difficult  of  commission  ;  and  if  that  can 
be  got  over,  the  rest  will  follow,  almost  as  matter  of 
course.  Let  the  husbandmen  but  once  have  been 
capable  of  treating  the  first  of  their  landlord's  mes- 
sengers, with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  their  conduct 
towards  the  rest  is  easily  accounted  for — even  while 
it  proceeds  from  insult  to  violence,  and  from  scorn 
and  contempt,  to  personal  injury,  and  death  itself. 
The  same  principle  which  led  to  the  first  instance 
of  such  conduct,  could  not  fail  to  instigate  to  the 
rest,  if  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  justify  and 
bear  out  its  own  act :  and  like  the  motion  of  a  body, 
once  put  into  motion,  gathering  violence  by  its  own 
momentum,  the  longer  such  conduct  continued,  the 
more  outrageous  it  was  likely  to  become. 

The  causes  then,  which  the  history  assigns  for 
tiie  effect  in  question,  are  such  as  might  have  pro- 
duced it,  improbable  and  extraordinary  as  it  may 
api)ear — tlie  desire  of  unjust  gain,  and  the  hope  of 
impunity ;   the  former  excited  by  the  present  pos- 
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session  of  a  valuable  property,  which  though  belong- 
ing to  another,  these  men  were  determined  to  make 
their  own,  and  believed  they  liad  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so ;  the  latter  encouraged  by  the  personal  ab- 
sence of  its  owner,  and  the  presumptive  assurance 
that  he  could  not  or  would  not  return  to  claim 
it.  That  it  was  no  forgetfulness  of  their  relation 
to  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  of  the  terms  on 
which  they  had  been  put  into  possession  of  it — but 
on  the  contrary,  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  en- 
gagement, and  of  the  sense  of  their  duty,  founded 
in  such  considerations  as  these,  appears  plainly 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  knew  the  servants 
of  tlie  master  to  stand  in  their  proper  relation  to 
him,  even  while  they  refused  to  acknowledge  them 
as  the  representatives  of  his  rights  ;  and  when  con- 
spiring and  carrying  into  effect  the  death  of  his  son, 
they  still  admitted  that  the  inheritance  of  the  vine- 
yard was  his,  and  could  not  be  securely  made  their 
own,  except  by  his  death. 

And  if  the  part  ascribed  to  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard should  be  objected  to,  on  similar  grounds,  as 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability  in  point  of  for- 
bearance, under  so  many,  and  such  reiterated  provo- 
cations ;  that  too  may  be  defended  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  the  part  ascribed  to  him,  however  un- 
likely in  itself,  was  the  part  actually  sustained  in  a 
real  matter  of  fact,  by  the  person  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  towards  those 
who  are  represented  by  the  husbandmen.  Inde- 
pendent of  any  such  correspondence,  however,  the 
credibility  of  the  parabolic  narrative  in  this  respect, 
may  be  vindicated  on  its  own  grounds,  if  it  be  only 
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admitted  that,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  there 
may  he  dispositions  in  which  gentleness,  phicahility, 
and  forbearance,  are   capable  of  predominating   as 
much  and  as  constantly  on  the  one  hand,  as  rude- 
ness, ingratitude,  and   liability  to  provoke,  on  the 
other.     Nor  can   it  be  doubted  that  whetlier  pur- 
posely designed  for  the  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
or  not,  these  properties  in  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal personage,  are  singularly  contrasted  with  the 
opposite  qualities  in  that  of  the  subordinate.     No 
account  indeed  can  be  given  of  the  conduct  of  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard,  from  the  time  that  his  just 
claims  met  with  so  unexpected  a  reception  from  the 
husbandmen — which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  the 
effect  of  unwearied  patience,  struggling  with  perse- 
vering obstinacy  while  it  was  possible  for  long-suf- 
fering to  bear  with  provocation,  and  forgiveness  to 
keep  pace  with  aggression.     Had  it  been  practicable 
for  any  degree  of  condescension,  conciliation,  and  in- 
dulgence, to  liave  overcome  stubbornness,  insolence, 
rudeness,   and    inhumanity,   which   were   not   abso- 
lutely  insuperable,   the   gentleness   of  the   landlord 
must  have  achieved  this  victory  over  the  obstinacy 
of  the  tenants.     Let  us  make  what  allowance  we 
may  for   the   natural   partiality  which    he   may  be 
supposed  to  have  entertained  for  the  objects  of  his 
own  selection — and  the  natural  unwillingness  which 
he  might  have  felt  to  dispossess  them  of  a  privilege 
of  his  own  bestowing,  without  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity;    this  necessity  might  well   be   supposed  to 
have  made  itself  felt,  and  to  have  more  than  sufficed 
to   overcome  an   unwillingness  founded    in   such   a 
motive  as  that — when  the  perverseness  of  the  hus- 
bandmen had  led  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  de- 
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mands  even  of  the  first  of  his  servants,  and  to  send 
him  away  empty ;  much  more,  when  not  content 
with  that,  they  had  proceeded  from  simple  disregard 
of  his  claims,  to  open  hostility  against  them,  and 
the  mission  of  servant  after  servant  was  followed  by 
insult  upon  insult  to  the  master,  and  outrage  upon 
outrage  to  the  servants.  All  this,  while  it  esta- 
blishes the  fact  of  the  obstinacy,  ingratitude,  and 
impenitence  of  the  husbandmen,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  is  the  noblest  testimony  to  the  in- 
vincible patience,  and  almost  boundless  placability  of 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard  ;  who,  if  he  possessed 
the  power  of  punishing  the  husbandmen  at  last, 
possessed  the  power  of  punishing  them  at  first,  and 
if  he  resented  the  insults  and  injuries  offered  to 
himself  at  last,  might  have  resented  the  indignities 
offered  him  at  first,  had  not  his  resentment  been 
overruled  for  a  time,  by  his  benevolence.  Yet  no- 
thing but  the  death  of  his  son,  his  only,  and  well 
beloved  son,  is  powerful  enough  to  rouse  his  reluc- 
tant vengeance — though  it  would  be  a  calumny  to  so 
much  goodness  and  gentleness  as  his,  to  suppose  he 
did  not  sympathise  with  the  treatment  of  his  faith- 
ful servants,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  duty  ;  and  the 
death  of  his  son  was  a  species  of  provocation,  which 
however  inclined  he  might  have  been  to  overlook 
every  thing  else,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
forgive  ;  whatever  compensation  the  husbandmen 
might  have  made  for  any  other  offence,  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  atone  for  this  ;  whatever  hope  of 
amendment  there  might  still  be  of  them,  notwith- 
standing their  conduct  towards  his  servants,  yet  by 
the  perpetration  of  this  crime  against  his  son,  their 
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wickedness  was  prov'^ed  to  be  irreclaimable,  and  all 
hope  of  their  amendment  to  be  desperate. 

As  no  demand  could  be  more  just  and  reasonable 
than  the  claim  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  to  his 
proper  share  of  its  productions — so  the  mission  of 
the  first  of  his  servants,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
to  enforce  this  demand,  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
at  the  proper  time ;  and  the  success  of  the  mission  was 
naturally  to  be  anticipated  even  from  their  sense  of 
its  justice  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  servants 
that  came  after  the  first,  might  be  sent  upon  the 
same  errand  ;  but  there  would  be  this  difference  be- 
tween the  business  of  their  mission,  and  that  of  the 
first,  that  they  would  have  to  persuade  the  husband- 
men to  that  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
owner,  on  the  principle  of  repentance  as  well  as  of 
justice,  which  the  first  of  their  number  had  been 
commissioned  to  effect,  on  the  score  of  its  own  equity 
and  pro])riety. 

The  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  servants,  as  it 
is  described  in  the  parable,  can  receive  no  explana- 
tion at  j'resent ;  nor  any  explanation  hereafter,  but 
what  it  must  derive  from  a  comparison  of  that  his- 
tory with  the  real  one,  in  reference  to  those  whom 
these  servants  represent.  We  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, observe  u})on  it,  that  as  they  have  all  a  similar 
office  to  discharge,  so  they  all  discharge  it  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  all  niore  or  less  meet  with  the  same 
kind  of  treatment.  And  while  the  uniformity  of 
this  treatment  in  general,  is  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  consistency  of  the  offending  parties  to  their  own 
principles  from  first  to  last;  still  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  the  attention  to 
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decorum  which  appears  in  the  narrative,  that  the 
effect  of  such  principles,  in  leading  to  such  results,  is 
supposed  to  be  progressive.  It  is  a  common  event 
in  the  history  of  the  servants,  that  they  are  all  un- 
successful ;  that  they  all  fail  in  tlie  object  of  their 
mission.  It  is  not  a  common  event,  that  they  are 
all  put  to  death.  The  husbandmen  express  their 
disregard  of  the  first  application,  by  sending  the  mes- 
senger of  their  landlord  away  empty  ;  or  if  they 
are  guilty  of  personal  violence  towards  him,  it  is  that 
of  beating,  but  not  of  stoning  him.  Nor  until  the 
mission  of  fresh  servants,  do  they  begin  to  embrue 
their  hands  in  blood,  and  to  evince  their  dislike  of 
the  message,  or  their  contenipt  of  its  author,  by  put- 
ting the  messengers  to  death.  Now  this  was  the 
course  which  they  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
run  ;  and  the  use  of  this  continued  advancement  on 
their  part,  to  one  extremity  after  another,  in  the 
same  career  of  audacity,  is  to  forward  the  final  re- 
sult, and  to  prepare  us  for  the  death  of  the  son  of 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard  himself.  They  who  had 
proceeded  to  such  lengths  in  their  treatment  of  the 
servants  before,  were  already  predisposed  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  similar  violence  even  towards  the  son. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  observe,  that  to  be  sent  on 
a  mission  of  this  kind,  especially  after  the  experience 
of  its  results  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  be  sent  on 
a  service  of  obvious  danger.  Yet  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  deters  either 
the  lord  of  the  vineyard  from  being  willing  to  send, 
or  his  servants  from  being  willing  to  be  sent,  upon 
the  errand  in  question  ;  the  first  of  which  considera- 
tions is  a  striking  proof  of  the  gentleness,  patience, 
and  forbearance  of  the  master,  and  the  latter  of  the 
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courage,  devotion,  and  magnanimity  of  the  ser- 
vants. 

And  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  each  of 
the  servants  acquits  himself  of  his  commission  ;  it 
does  not  appear,  that  however  faithfully  and  firmly, 
as  hecame  his  duty  to  his  master,  it  was  not  in  the 
same  spirit  of  mildness  and  moderation  in  which  it 
had  been  imposed  upon  him.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  the  first  of  the  number,  or  any  that  came 
after  him,  had  it  in  charge  to  trust  for  the  success  of 
their  commission,  to  any  arguments  but  those  of  rea- 
son and  justice,  entreaty  and  expostulation.  Even 
the  mission  of  the  son  is  ascribed  more  to  the  defer- 
ence and  respect  which  it  might  justly  be  hoped 
would  be  inspired  by  the  dignity  of  his  personal 
character,  than  to  the  awe  which  might  be  produced 
by  his  personal  presence  and  authority.  "  They  will 
"  reverence,"  not,  "  They  will  fear  my  son,"  is  the 
language  attributed  to  the  father,  when  deliberating 
upon  his  mission. 

And  with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  missions, 
common  as  that  may  be  in  each  instance  of  their  re- 
petition, it  does  not  appear  that  the  claims  of  the 
servants,  on  the  part  of  theii*  master,  were  ever  re- 
sisted by  the  husbandmen,  under  the  idea  that  these 
messengers  were  not,  in  each  instance,  what  they 
professed  and  declared  themselves  to  be,  the  organs 
and  representatives  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  treatment  which  they  expe- 
rience at  the  hands  of  the  husbandmen,  implies  the 
preliminary  recognition  of  their  character,  as  actually 
coming  from  such  a  master,  and  actually  empowered 
to  advance  such  demands  in  his  behalf.  Nor  is  this 
conclusion   without   its   importance ;    for   it   proves 
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that  the  principle  of  the  resistance  to  their  claims,  in 
every  instance,  was  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the 
messenger,  but  a  total  dislike  of  the  message ;  no 
good  reason  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the  demand,  but 
a  fixed  determination  not  to  allow  it. 

We  may  observe,  too,  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Matthew,  that  the  servants  dispatched  upon  the  later 
missions,  are  increased  in  their  numbers,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  the  proportionate  urgency  of  their 
demands ;  corresponding  to  which,  their  treatment 
by  the  husbandmen  likewise  increases  in  violence 
and  severity.  We  observe  too,  that  these  missions 
being  once  begun,  there  is,  for  a  certain  time,  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  them — their  order  and  succes- 
sion continue  unbroken — the  errand  has  no  sooner 
failed  in  one  instance,  than  it  is  repeated  in  another. 
The  mission  of  the  son  alone  is  followed  by  no  more  ; 
and  the  mission  of  the  son  was  evidently  of  such  a 
kind,  that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  whether  it 
succeeded  or  failed,  it  could  be  followed  by  no  more. 
We  may  infer,  then,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
time,  the  errands  of  the  servants,  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, once  begun,  might,  and  perhaps,  must  con- 
tinue ;  and  even  the  miscarriage  of  one  be  no  argu- 
ment that  another  was  unnecessary,  or  possibly 
might  not  succeed.  The  mission  of  the  first  of  the 
servants  is  consequently  the  first  step,  and  that  of 
the  son  is  the  last  in  a  determinate  series  of  causes, 
designed  for  the  production  of  a  determinate  effect ; 
which  as  concerns  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  covenanted  rights,  as  concerns 
the  husbandmen,  his  tenants,  is  the  observance  of 
their  covenanted  duties. 
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The  personal  description  of  the  son  as  given  by- 
one  of  the  historians  of  the  ])arable,  in  particular, 
rej)resents  him  as  the  well-beloved  of  his  fatlier — for 
this  natural  reason,  that  he  was  his  only  son.  The 
condescension  of  the  father  in  sending  his  only  son, 
and  the  condescension  of  the  son  in  being  willing  to 
be  sent,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  and  been  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner, 
had  there  been  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger 
to  the  safety  of  the  messenger  even  from  the  fact  of 
the  mission  itself.  But  how  is  our  admiration  of 
the  condescension  of  both  these  parties  increased, 
when  we  reflect,  that  in  voluntarily  sending  his  son, 
to  bear  his  last  message  to  the  husbandmen,  the 
father  was  voluntarily  exposing  his  only  son  to  the 
risk  of  certain  danger ;  in  voluntarily  becoming  the 
messenger  of  his  father  to  his  refractory  tenants,  his 
only  son  was  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  almost 
certain  death  !  The  experience  of  the  past  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that,  after  the  treatment  which  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owner  had  uniformly  recei\'ed  from  his 
tenants ;  and  after  the  proof  which  had  thus  been 
given  of  their  principles  and  disposition — and  the 
lengths  to  which  they  were  caj)able  of  proceeding  in 
the  same  career  of  violence  and  usurpation  ;  no  one, 
not  even  the  son  of  the  owner,  and  the  heir  of  the 
vineyard,  could  go  to  the  husbandmen  on  the  same 
kind  of  errand  as  the  servants,  without  the  same  risk 
to  his  safety,  or  even  greater  i)crs()nal  danger  than 
any  before  liim.  Yet  does  not  this  consideration  de- 
ter the  father  from  sending  his  son,  nor  the  son  from 
being  willing  to  be  sent,  on  the  mission  in  <|uesti()n  ; 
though  the  father  in  sending,  and  the  son  in  consent- 
ing to  be  sent,  had   before  their  eyes  the   failure  of 
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the  mission  of  the  servants,  and  only  too  much  reason, 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  kind  of  causes,  to  an- 
ticipate the  same  kind  of  effect,  in  his  instance  also. 
The  failure  of  the  mission  of  the  servants,  indeed, 
is  so  far  from  acting  as  a  dissuasive  to  the  mission 
of  the  son,  that  it  is  the  very  cause,  by  implication 
assigned  in  the  parable,  as  the  reason  which  pro- 
duced it :  a  reason,  founded  upon  this  principle,  not 
that  the  master  of  the  vineyard  had  no  more  serv- 
ants belonging  to  his  household,  besides  those  whom 
he  had  already  sent,  and  consequently  no  more  to 
send,  if  he  pleased,  still ;  but  that  he  had  sent  so 
many,  in  the  capacity  simply  of  his  servants,  and  so 
many,  as  the  event  had  proved,  in  vain,  that  it 
was  clearly  useless  to  send  any  more  for  the  same 
purpose.  If  the  obstinacy  of  the  husbandmen  was 
still  to  be  overcome,  it  must  be,  not  by  the  mission 
and  ministry  of  another  of  his  servants,  but  by  the 
instrumentality  of  some  one,  who,  though  he  might 
go  to  the  husbandmen  upon  the  same  errand  as 
the  servants  before  him,  should  come  in  the  posses- 
sion of  superior  personal  influence,  and  greater  per- 
sonal authority,  from  a  nearer  relation  to  the  owner 
than  any  servant  had  yet  sustained.  Nor  was  any 
one,  personally  distinct  from  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard, yet  capable  of  com.ing  in  his  behalf,  combin- 
ing the  authority  of  a  master  with  the  office  of  a 
servant,  to  be  found  except  in  his  son.  And  hence 
St.  Mark,  speaking  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  father  to  send  his  son,  after  the  mission  of  the 
last  of  the  servants,  but  still  before  the  mission  of 
the  son,  expresses  himself  accordingly:  "Having, 
"  therefore,  still  one  son,  his  own  beloved  one,  he 
"  sent  him  also  unto  them,  last." 
•      A^OL.  V.  D 
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The  son,  then,  whatsoever  might  be  the  superior 
dignity  of  liis  personal  relation  to  the  master  of  th^ 
household,  yet  so  far  as  concerns  his  vicarious  rela- 
tion to  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  in  coming  to  en- 
force his  rights,  would  come  for  the  same  purpose  as 
one  of  his  servants,  and  support  the  same  character  as 
one  of  them.  There  was  no  difference  between  his 
relation  to  the  owner  and  theirs,  except  in  the  order 
of  the  mission  on  the  one  hand — that  the  son  came 
to  the  husbandmen  in  such  and  such  a  capacity  last, 
the  servants  had  come  to  them  in  the  same  first ; 
and  in  the  personal  dignity  of  the  messenger  on  the 
other — that  the  former  messengers  had  come  in 
the  capacity  of  the  servants  of  the  lord  of  tlie  vine- 
yard, this  last  one  comes  not  only  in  the  capacity 
of  his  servant,  but  in  the  character  of  his  son,  and 
of  the  heir  of  his  vineyard  also  ;  the  latter  ele- 
vating him  as  highly  above  the  level  of  his  fellow- 
messengers,  as  the  former  appeared  to  j)lace  him  on 
a  par  with  them.  And  as  tiie  husbandmen  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  character  of 
servants,  in  the  former  messengers  of  the  owner, 
even  while  refusing  to  listen  to  their  message  ;  so 
are  tliey  as  little  disjmsed  to  deny  the  reality  of  that 
relation  of  son,  in  which  tiiis  last  of  his  messengers 
appears,  even  when  meditating  and  compassing  his 
death.  They  recognise  him  as  the  heir  of  the  vine- 
yard, the  moment  they  see  him  ;  and  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opj)ortunity  afforded  by  his  aj)pear- 
ing  in  that  caj)acit3%  to  make  away  with  him  iimne- 
diately,  that  his  inheritance  might  become  their 
own — that  the  only  future  owner  of  the  vineyard, 
who  was  entitled  to  it  by  right  of  descent,  being 
thus  removed,  in  tlie  absence  of  any  otiier  claimant, 
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it  might  remain  undisturbed  in  their  hands,  who  had 
already  usurped  the  possession  of  it. 

The  mission  of  one  servant,  if  that  had  failed  of 
the  desired  effect,  might  be  followed  by  the  mission 
of  more;  but  the  mission  of  the  son,  as  he  was 
an  only  son,  on  the  same  supposition,  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  mission  of  no  other.  The  death  of 
one  servant,  too,  should  the  violence  of  the  hus- 
bandmen proceed  to  that  extremity,  might  not  be 
irreparable  in  its  consequences,  if  there  was  still  a 
possibility,  by  the  mission  of  another,  of  bringing 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  misconduct,  and  of  inducing 
them,  by  repentance  and  submission,  to  offer  repa- 
ration to  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  not  only  for  their 
original  offence  in  resisting  the  assertion  of  his 
rights,  but  for  the  injury  done  to  his  messenger; 
but  the  death  of  his  son,  were  that  also  to  be  added 
to  the  number  of  their  offences,  would  be  an  ex- 
cess of  provocation  that  must  leave  them  without 
hope  of  forgiveness,  and  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
without  the  power  of  redress  from  any  submis- 
sion which  they  could  offer,  or  any  satisfaction 
which  they  could  make,  for  so  grievous  an  out- 
rage. 

Like  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  then,  the  course 
of  whose  events  has  been  gradually  passing  from 
one  stage  of  wickedness  to  another — the  death  of 
the  son,  however  naturally  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was  the  acme  of  a  series 
of  the  same  kind  of  crimes,  the  worst  and  most 
atrocious  of  all — the  climax  of  repeated  aggressions, 
committed  by  the  husbandmen  against  their  proper 
lord  and  master,  compared  with  which  every  former 
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injury  done  to  his  rights  might  appear  slight  and 
venial.  After  this  most  decisive  proof  of  their  ol)'- 
stinacy  and  impenitence,  and  this  most  cruel  of  all  the 
injuries  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  him,  it  was 
impossible,  if  their  master  retained  any  power  and 
authority  over  them,  l)nt  tliat  the  punishment  which 
had  been  deserved  by  their  former  offences,  and  only 
suspended,  in  the  Iiope  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment on  their  part,  by  means  of  forbearance  and 
patience  on  his,  must  fall  witli  redoubled  vengeance 
on  their  heads. 

I'he  mere  deprivation  of  the  vineyard,  and  the 
mere  loss  of  their  personal  relation  of  the  tenants 
of  the  owner,  which  they  had  hitherto  sustained  ; 
could  be  no  adequate  punishment  for  a  cumulative 
amount  of  guilt,  like  this.  These  consequences, 
penal  as  they  might  be,  would  justly  have  ensued 
upon  the  first  instance  of  the  breach  of  tlieir  cove- 
nanted duty,  as  tenants,  and  upon  their  first  denial  of 
his  covenanted  rights,  as  the  landlord  ;  though  tiieir 
misconduct  had  gone  no  further  than  the  simple 
forgetfulness  of  this  duty,  and  the  mere  refusal  to 
acknowledge  these  rights.  But  for  the  extraordinary 
offences  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  so  much 
beyond  this — for  not  only  withholding  from  their 
master  the  payment  of  his  dues  in  their  season — 
but  denying  his  authority  over  them — turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties — despising  his  remon- 
strances— wearying  his  patience  —  insulting,  abus- 
ing, and  slaying  his  servants — entrai)ping,  circum- 
venting, and  nuirdering  his  son,  in  the  hoj)e  (^f 
foniljiy  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of  his 
proi)erty ;  infinitely  more  would  be  due  to  the  in- 
jured  j)arty.  in    the  way  of   redress,   and    therefore 
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infinitely  more  uiiist  be  exacted  from  the  injurers, 
in  the  way  of  punishment.  Hence,  when  the  nar- 
rator of  the  parable  was  arrived  at  that  part  of  his 
story,  which  shew^ed  both  the  wickedness  of  the 
husbandmen,  and  the  measure  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard,  to  have  reached  their  height, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  further  aggravation  ;  whether 
the  question  which  precedes,  had  been  put,  or  not, 
"  When  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  is  come,  what 
"  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ?"  the  instinc- 
tive sense  of  the  reparation  owing  to  the  sufferers 
from  outrageous  injustice,  and  of  the  punishment  due 
to  the  perpetrators  of  enormous  wickedness,  must 
have  suggested  the  answer  ascribed  to  the  hearers, 
"  Wicked  as  they  are,  he  will  destroy  them  accord- 
"  ing  to  their  wickedness,  and  the  vineyard  he  will 
"  let  out  to  other  husbandmen,  who  will  render  him 
"  the  fruits  in  their  seasons ;"  in  which  two  things 
are  specified,  as  parts  of  the  same  punishment,  very 
different  from  each  other,  yet  equally  deserved,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  the  persons  in 
fault ;  their  own  utter  destruction  first — and  the 
transfer  of  the  vineyard,  before  possessed  by  them, 
to  others,  next. 

But  the  crimes  and  offences  against  the  owner  of 
the  vineyard,  which  rendered  the  husbandmen  ob- 
noxious to  all  this  punishment,  had  been  committed 
in  his  absence  :  the  infliction  of  the  punishment 
upon  the  proper  subjects,  would  require  his  presence 
at  home  :  and  the  coming  of  the  owner,  indispens- 
able as  it  must  be  deemed  to  the  production  of  this 
effect,  is  spoken  of  as  still  future.  He  is  not  seen 
to  return  in  the  parable,  much  less  to  inflict  the 
punishment  which  he  could  return  only  to  execute  on 
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those  who  so  justly  deserved  it.  TJie  action  of 
the  parable,  therefore,  is  suspended  at  this  point  of 
time ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  interval 
must  transpire,  before  the  vengeance  due  for  every 
offence  of  the  husbandmen,  and  especially  for  the  last 
and  worst  of  all,  the  death  of  the  son  of  their  lord, 
could  actually  overtake  them,  however  certain  to  do  so 
in  the  end  ;  or  if  the  course  of  the  event  is  still  pur- 
sued up  to  this  final  consummation,  it  is  by  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  the  narration,  from  the  language 
of  history  to  that  of  proj)hecy,  which  of  itself  would 
suffice  to  intimate  that  in  the  application  of  the  facts 
of  the  i)arabolic  to  those  of  any  real  history,  every 
thing  after  this  j)oint  of  time  must  be  referred  to 
the  future,  whether  every  thing  before,  or  uj)  to  it. 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  past,  or  not.  On  this  point, 
however,  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

THE  JMORAL. 
The  historical  moral  of  the  parable,  or  the  con- 
clusion resulting  from  the  joint  import  and  tendency 
of  its  material  circumstances,  is  almost  too  obvious 
to  require  to  be  pointed  out  ;  nothing  being  plainer, 
than  that  the  final  effect  of  the  preceding  represen- 
tation is  to  shew,  by  what  means  the  enjoyment  of  a 
valuable  privilege — the  privilege  of  standing  in  the 
relation  of  tenants  to  a  certnin  landlord,  in  the  i)os- 
session  of  a  certain  vineyard — was  acquired  by  the 
proj)er  persons,  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  by  what 
means  it  was  lost  to  them  again.  The  proper  per- 
sons were  husbandmen,  sucli  as  the  cultivation  of  a 
vineyard  would  necessarily  rtciuirc;  and  thi-y  ac- 
(piiri'd  the  enjoyment  of  tiieir  privilege  i)y  the  act 
ot"  tlu'  owner  of  the  viiievanl,  who  made  choice  of 
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them  to  possess  and  to  cultivate  it  in  his  stead — 
subject  to  the  usual  condition  of  respecting  his  own 
rights  as  the  landlord  of  the  soil ;  and  they  lost  it 
again  through  their  own  fault,  by  failing  to  observe 
this  condition,  and  refusing  to  respect  tiiese  rights. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  parable,  and  such  the 
connection  of  its  several  circumstances  in  general,  as 
all  taking  their  rise  from  this  one  first  principle,  the 
planting  and  forming  of  a  vineyard,  for  the  same 
end  and  effect  for  which  all  vineyards  are  formed 
and  planted — the  personal  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  from  that  species  of  pro- 
perty in  the  ground,  whether  cultivated  by  himself, 
or  let  out  to  tenants  in  his  stead.  The  possession  of 
the  vineyard  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  first 
acquired  by  the  occupants  for  the  time  being,  only 
upon  certain  conditions  ;  and  it  could  continue  to 
be  retained  by  them,  ever  after,  only  upon  the  same. 
It  Vi^ould  be  just  as  absurd  to  suppose  they  could  be 
retained  in  possession  of  the  vineyard,  without  ob- 
serving the  necessary  conditions,  as  that  they  could 
have  been  put  into  possession  of  it,  without  being- 
subjected  to  them.  The  first  part  of  the  parabolic 
oeconomy,  therefore,  is  naturally  directed  to  shew, 
by  what  means,  and  upon  what  terms,  the  tenants 
of  the  owner  were  placed  in  possession  of  their 
trust ;  the  next,  by  what  means,  and  in  consequence 
of  what  failure  in  the  observance  of  their  own  engage- 
ment, they  were  necessarily  to  be  dispossessed  of  it 
again.  Every  thing  else,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
transaction,  as  it  does  not  directly  bear  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  two  results,  may  be  considered  so  far 
parenthetic  or  accidental ;  though  even  these  parts 
may  conspire  to  a  proper  end,  and  serve  to  a  proper 
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use  of  their  own  ;  more  especially  the  intermediate 
oeconomy,  between  the  departure  of  the  owner  abroad,' 
after  placing  the  husbandmen  in  possession  of  the 
vineyard,  and  his  return  again  to  be  followed  by 
their  dispossession  of  it — which  is,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  narrative — and  beginning  with 
the  mission  of  the  first  of  the  servants  to  enforce  the 
proper  claims  of  the  owner,  by  describing  the  aggra- 
vated misconduct  of  the  tenants,  in  their  treatment  of 
the  servants,  over  and  above  the  simple  rejection  of 
the  claims  of  the  master,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
aggravated  punishment,  over  and  above  the  simple 
alienation  of  the  possession  of  the  vineyard,  which 
was  therefore  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 

Without  stopping  then  to  recapitulate  any  fur- 
ther the  circumstances  of  the  parable,  in  order  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  simple  historical  moral,  we 
may  pass  at  once  to  more  general  considerations, 
which  will  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  its  interpreta- 
tion. 

There  is  so  striking  a  resemblance  between  the 
terms  and  images  of  the  present  parable  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  those  of  the  allegory,  contained  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah — that  the  idea  of  the  gospel 
parable  might  almost  have  been  taken  from  the  de- 
scription on  record  in  Isaiah.  To  enumerate  every 
point  of  this  resemblance,  implied  or  express,  would 
carry  us  too  far  into  details.  It  is  a  vineyard, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  description  in  both.  In 
both,  the  vineyard  has  an  owner,  distinct  from  the 
vineyard  itself,  or  from  those  to  whom  the  vineyard 
is  committed  in  trust.  In  both,  the  formation  and 
preparation  of  the  vineyard  are  first  described,  be- 
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fore  anything  else  is  supposed  to  happen  to  it,  or  to 
be  done  with  it ;  and  in  both,  the  terms  of  the  de- 
scription, the  particulars  of  the  formation,  are  almost 
identical,  leading  to  a  common  inference,  that  no 
care  or  jmins  were  spared  by  its  owner  to  render 
it  perfect — nothing  was  neglected  that  depended 
upon  himself,  which  might  be  desirable  for  it  as  an 
ornament,  or  necessary  to  it  as  a  convenience.  And 
not  to  pursue  the  parallel  through  the  rest  of  the 
particulars  in  each  instance,  we  may  remark  upon 
it  as  a  truly  critical  coincidence  between  them,  that 
the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  takes  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  parable,  and  comes  to  the  husband- 
men in  equality  of  the  well-beloved  of  the  owner,  and 
the  heir  of  the  vineyard  ;  and  the  description  in 
Isaiah  is  delivered  in  the  person  of  some  speaker, 
addressing  his  well-beloved,  and  ascribing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  vineyard,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
allegory,  to  this  well-beloved  ;  whom  his  name  and 
relation  alone  would  imply  to  be  his  son. 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  allegorical  de- 
scription of  Isaiah's  before,  and  to  shew  that  he 
subjoins  the  moral  of  it  as  follows  ;  "  For  the  vine- 
"  yard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel, 
"  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant:"  whence 
it  was  easy  to  infer,  that  if  the  vine  or  pleasant 
plant  denoted  the  Jews,  the  vineyard,  the  receptacle 
of  that  vine,  must  stand  for  the  land  of  Judaea,  the 
local  habitation  of  the  Jews — in  opposition  to  any 
other  country.  But  the  people  of  the  Jews,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  the  people  of 
God  ;  the  local  habitation  of  the  Jews  was  the  local 
habitation  of  the  visible  church  of  God.  The  con- 
clusion then  to  which  we  might  come,  from  a  com- 
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parisori  of  the  present  parable  with  the  allegory  of 
Isaiah,  so  far  as  regarded  the  meaning  of  their  com-' 
mon  material  image,  would  be  this  ;  that  the  vine- 
yard, agreeing  in  so  many  respects  in  both,  is  the 
same  in  both,  and  may  stand  indifferently  for  the 
land  of  Canaan,  as  the  local  habitation  of  the  people 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  proper  relation  to  God,  or  for 
the  visible  church  of  God,  as  planted  among  and 
consisting  of  the  Jews  ;  between  which  church,  con- 
sidered independently  of  the  members  belonging  to, 
and  comprised  by  its  communion,  and  the  country 
in  which  they  live — the  visible  boundaries  of  their 
local  habitation — it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction. 

By  what  association  of  ideas,  and  by  what  atten- 
tion to  strict  propriety  of  speech  even  in  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  terms,  the  church  of  God,  as  planted 
in  Judciea,  and  still  limited  to  the  precincts  of  that 
country,  might  come  to  be  denoted  by  such  an  image 
as  this — was  shewn  at  large  in  treating  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  labourers  ;  where  also,  as  well  as  here, 
the  principal  or  fundamental  image  was  the  idea  of 
a  vineyard,  and  of  something  connected  with  it,  or 
transacted  in  it.  The  garden  of  the  Lord,  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord — these  are  forms  of  expression, 
which  as  used  of  him  in  whom  the  lordship  of  all 
the  earth  was  vested,  both  in  their  original  concep- 
tion, and  in  their  determinate  application,  could  pro- 
perly be  meant  or  understood  of  nothing,  but  some 
part  of  the  world,  selected  from  the  whole,  and 
])laced  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  common  lord 
and  owner  of  all  ;  some  small  and  individual,  but 
chosen  and  favoured  polity  among  the  families  of 
mankind,  of  each  of  whom  God  was  alike  the  head  : 
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distinctions,  which  at  this  time  were  true  of  no 
country,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
Judaea ;  nor  of  any  people,  in  opposition  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  but  the  Jews. 

In  fact,  that  one  part  of  the  present  allegory 
which  relates  to  the  history  of  the  son  of  the  owner 
of  the  vineyard,  is  such  as  of  itself  to  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  whole.  His  per- 
sonal relation  as  the  Son ;  his  personal  description 
as  the  well-beloved  of  his  Father ;  his  mission 
to  the  husbandmen  as  his  father's  messenger ;  his 
treatment  at  their  hands  in  particular;  the  penal 
consequences  thence  resulting,  or  liable  to  result,  to 
its  authors,  more  than  from  any  former  instance  of 
their  misconduct  besides — are  such  as  prima  Jxicie, 
with  the  evidence  of  the  event  to  direct  us  to  their 
meaning,  are  seen  to  be  capable  of  agreeing  to  no- 
thing, and  finding  their  fulfilment  in  nothing,  but 
the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  personal  history.  If  so, 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  to  whom  he  stands  in  the 
relation  of  Son,  is  the  first  person  in  the  blessed 
Trinity ;  and  the  God  of  Israel.  The  vineyard  to 
which  this  lord  stands  in  the  relation  of  owner,  is 
the  church  of  God  as  planted  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  as  still  confined  to  those  precincts.  The  hus- 
bandmen, to  whom  that  vineyard  was  committed, 
and  who  became,  by  virtue  of  that  act,  the  recog- 
nised tenants  of  the  owner  in  the  possession  of  his 
vineyard — must  be  the  people  of  the  Jews,  as  placed 
in  possession  of  the  visible  church,  established  in 
their  own  country.  The  other  personages  who 
stand  to  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  in  the  relation  of 
the  servants  of  his  household,  and  to  the  husband- 
men in  the  relation  of  his  messengers,  fulfilling  a 
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certain  commission  with  respect  both  to  thetn  and 
to  him — whose  mission  precedes,  but  in  its  final  end 
and  i)urpose  agrees  with  that  of  the  son — will  be  tiie 
prophets  or  holy  men  of  God,  who  lived  from  time 
to  time  among  the  Jews,  before  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, and  discharged  a  definite  part  with  respect 
both  to  them,  and  to  the  God  of  Israel,  who  sent 
them.  The  alieriation  of  the  vineyard  from  the  hus- 
bandmen, at  first  put  in  possession  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  misconduct,  and  as  part  of  the 
punishment  on  that  account  to  be  inflicted  on  them, 
is  the  alienation  from  the  Jews,  of  the  privilege  of 
standing  in  the  relation  of  the  peculiar  ])eople  of 
God  ;  and  the  transfer  of  the  vineyard  to  other  hus- 
bandmen, is  the  transfer  of  the  possession  of  the 
visible  church  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
moral  of  the  j)aral)le,  so  far  as  it  was  designed  to 
convey  this  ])articular  assurance,  is  asserted  by  our 
Lord  himself:  "For  this  reason  I  say  unto  you, 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from 
"  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  producing  the  fruits 
*'  thereof."  The  taking  away  of  the  _  kingdom  of 
God  here,  is  an  equivalent  expression  for  taking 
away  the  possession  of  the  vineyard,  in  the  parable 
— as  the  allusion  to  its  fruits  sufficiently. intimates — 
and  the  persons  from  whom  it  was  to  be  taken 
away,  that  is,  the  i)ersons  whom  our  Lord  was  ad- 
dressing at  the  time,  being  clearly  the  Jews,  they, 
to  whom  it  was  to  l)e  given,  on  the  principle  of  con- 
traries, must  be  the  Gentiles.  It  is  very  observable, 
however,  that  it  is  not  the  vineyard  which  it  is  said 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  one.  to  be  given  to 
the  other — but  the  king-dom  of  (iod.  The  vinevard 
as  sucli  must  be  understood  of  the  visi})le  church,  as 
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established  among  the  Jews,  and  as  confined  to  their 
country :  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  understood 
of  the  same  church  whether  as  established  among 
them,  or  among  the  Gentiles — whether  as  still  con- 
fined to  one  conununity,  or  as  extended  to  all  man- 
kind. 

The  parabolic  history,  then,  is  a  concealed,  but 
real  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  Jews,  whether 
past,  or  to  come,  from  the  time  when  they  became 
his  chosen  people,  to  the  time  when  they  should 
cease  to  be  so :  that  is,  from  the  Exodus  out  of 
Egypt,  to  the  communication  of  Gospel  privileges  to 
the  Gentiles.  It  is  consequently  partly  historical, 
and  partly  prophetical,  but  the  historical  part  is  sub- 
servient to  the  prophetical.  It  is  historical  from 
the  point  where  it  commences,  down  to  the  mission 
of  the  son — prophetical  from  that  time  forward  to 
that  period  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  Gospel,  whatsoever 
it  was,  when  the  spiritual  privileges  once  actually 
possessed  by  the  Jews,  might  properly  be  said  to 
have  been  actually  lost  by  them,  and  actually  trans- 
ferred to  the  Gentiles. 

THE  INTERPRETATION. 
In  the  first  place,  the  vineyard,  as  such,  had  no 
being  until  it  was  planted  ;  nor  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  that  peculiar  character  and  relation  by 
which  he  was  known  as  its  owner,  until  the  same 
event :  and  in  like  manner,  whether  God  had  any 
church  in  the  world,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish,  or  not,  he  had  no  such  church  as  that  which 
must  be  denoted  by  his  vineyard  ;  he  had  selected  no 
country  to  be  the  local  habitation  of  a  community 
sacred  to  himself,  until  he  made  choice  of  Judiva. 
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The  formation  of  the  vineyard  was  the  act  of  the 
master  of  an  household,  who  was  also  the  owner  of 
a  larger  estate  ;  and  the  selection  of  Judaea  to  be 
the  recej)tacle  of  the  visible  church  was  the  act  of 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  the  choice  of  one  na- 
tion to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  to  live  in  posses- 
sion of  his  church,  in  a  country  appropriated  to  them 
and  to  it,  was  made  by  the  Father  of  the  families 
of  all  mankind. 

The  final  end  of  planting  the  vineyard,  that  is, 
devoting  a  certain  ])ortion  of  a  larger  estate  to  the 
inhabitation  and  culture  of  the  vine,  was  necessarily 
the  profit  and  advantage  resulting  to  the  possessor 
from  that  species  of  possessions  in  particular  ;  and 
therefore  the  personal  benefit  of  the  owner.  To  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  parable,  the  final  end  for  which 
he  must  be  supposed  to  have  planted  it,  was  "  to 
"  receive  of  its  fruits  in  their  season."  Now  the 
fruits  of  the  vineyard  are  nothing  distinct  from  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  planted  within  it :  and  where  the 
vineyard  itself  is  a  metaphorical  denomination  for 
the  local  habitation  of  the  visible  church,  the  trees 
which  are  planted  within  it,  taken  in  the  complex, 
must  stand  for  the  aggregate  of  professing  believers, 
who  make  uj)  the  congregation  of  the  visible  church. 
The  vineyard  denoting  the  country  which  compre- 
hends the  visible  church,  its  vines  nnist  denote  the 
nation  which  lives  in  that  country,  possessed  of  that 
church. 

But  when  moral  agents,  taken  individually,  or 
communities  taken  collectively,  are  metaphorically 
denoted  by  trees  ;  the  fruits  of  these  trees,  it  has 
been  shewn,  in  reference  to  instances  of  the  same 
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kind  of  metaphor  on  other  occasions  ",  must  stand 
for  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  the  personal  quali- 
ties and  personal  behaviour,  which  are  the  effect  of 
certain  moral  principles  ;  and  the  fruits  of  vines  in 
particular,  as  the  kind  of  tree  which  grows  and  is 
cultivated  in  vineyards,  must  stand  for  such  quali- 
ties and  such  behaviour,  as  the  effect  of  such  prin- 
ciples, in  the  instance  of  such  moral  agents  more 
particularly,  as  the  professing  members  who  com- 
pose the  congregation  of  the  visible  church. 

Considered  in  this  i)oint  of  view,  the  final  end 
which  the  owner  proposed,  in  the  formation  of  his 
vineyard,  will  be  understood  to  mean  a  certain  mo- 
ral constitution  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
visible  members  and  possessors  of  his  church,  pro- 
posed by  its  author,  in  its  foundation.  The  rela- 
tion of  moral  agents  in  general  is  not  that  of  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  church  in  particular  ;  nor,  con- 
sequently, are  the  obligations  incumbent  on  moral 
agents  in  general,  necessarily  the  same  with  the  obli- 
gations incumbent  on  the  members  of  the  visible 
church  in  particular.  Moral  agents,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  their  relation  to  God,  have  their  pro- 
per duty  arising  from  their  proper  relations ;  and 
the  obligation  to  this  duty  under  all  circumstances 
is  founded  in  the  same  necessity  of  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  declared  will  of  God.  But  moral 
agents  in  general  are  left  to  collect  this  will,  and 
consequently  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  from  the 
light  of  conscience ;  the  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  taught  it  by  the  light  of  revelation  :  and 
the  light  of  conscience  is  one  thing,  and  the  light  of 
revelation  is  another.  The  light  of  conscience,  in- 
g  Vide  vol.  W.  100—111  :  iii.  365—869. 
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deed,  can  teach  or  suggest  nothing  which  the  light 
of  revelation  will  not  confirm  and  approve ;  but  the 
light  of  revelation  has  ascertained  many  things, 
which  the  light  of  conscience  could  never  discover. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  such  a  relation  as  that 
which  subsists  between  God  as  the  head,  and  moral 
agents,  as  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  to  be 
founded  in  the  duty  of  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  not  only  as  declared  by  the  law  of  conscience, 
but  still  more,  as  explained  and  certified  by  the  light 
of  revelation.  Conformity,  therefore,  of  the  conduct 
to  the  principles  of  their  proper  obligation,  in  the 
members  of  the  visible  cliurch,  is  conformity  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God  ;  and  tlie  will  of  God,  in  every 
revelation  of  himself  to  his  moral  creatures,  has  been 
made  known  alike  on  points  of  faith  and  on  points 
of  practice,  as  equally  necessary  to  perfection  ;  both 
as  to  what  he  requires  to  be  believed,  and  what  he 
requires  to  be  done  by  his  creatures,  in  their  present 
state  of  probation,  with  a  view  to  his  own  favour 
and  acce])tance.  It  may  justly  be  said,  then,  that 
God  planted  his  vineyard,  that  is,  formed  and  esta- 
blished his  church,  (whether  among  the  Jews  at  first, 
or  among  Christians  since — with  respect  to  this  one 
object  and  purpose,  would  be  indifierent,)  subject  to 
liis  own  revealed  will  and  discipline,  that  he  might 
"  purify  to  himself  a  i)eculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
"  works  ;"  that  he  might  prescribe  to  the  menil)ers 
of  this  church,  and  experience  from  them,  a  more 
entire  conformity  to  his  own  will,  in  all  essen- 
tial resi)ects,  and  a  more  perfect  obedience,  than 
he  could  require  or  receive  from  the  rest  of  iiis 
moral  creatures.  The  moral  obedience  of  the  crea- 
ture, indfi'd,  under  nil  circniiistances.  has   a  nnlnrnl 
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tendency  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Creator ;  but 
the  obedience  of  moral  agents  in  general  reflects  ho- 
nour upon  God  as  the  moral  Governor  of  all  man- 
kind, that  of  the  members  of  his  church  redounds  to 
his  glory  as  the  Head  and  Governor  of  the  Church. 
And  as  the  latter  of  these  relations  is  closer  than 
the  former,  so  is  the  obedience  founded  upon  the 
latter  more  perfect  than  that  which  is  entailed  by 
the  former ;  and  therefore  the  resulting  effect  to  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  is  more  complete  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other. 

The  care  of  the  owner,  to  render  his  vineyard 
perfect,  and  to  provide  it  with  every  thing  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  which  he  proposed  in 
planting  it,  before  he  let  it  out — was  singularly  dis- 
played in  the  minute  preliminary  description  of  its 
component  parts.  To  this  part  of  the  parabolic  his- 
tory, much  might  be  specified  as  answering,  in  the 
real  history  of  the  Jews ;  first,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  resulting  from  all  these  precautions,  in  the 
entire  adaptation  of  the  vineyard  to  its  natural  uses 
and  purposes — the  peculiar  locality  of  Judaea,the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  the  country,  its  isolated  situa- 
tion in  comparison  of  other  countries,  all  eminently 
qualifying  it  to  become  the  vineyard  of  God,  for  the 
time  being,  on  earth,  and  the  receptacle  of  a  nation, 
living  within  it,  subject  to  a  law  and  a  discipline 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  detached  by  their  position, 
as  much  as  by  their  religion,  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  secondly,  as  preliminary  to  that  result,  and 
as  answering  to  the  several  steps  in  a  series  of  pro- 
visions, designed  for  one  and  the  same  effect — the 
extraordinary  dealings  of  God,  preparatory  to  the 
•      VOL.  V.  E 
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settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
remarkable  as  they  were,  had  no  object  in  view  from- 
the  first,  but  to  lead  to  that  result ;  and  display  tlie 
same  prospective  solicitude  to  provide  a  fit  people  in 
due  time  for  the  possession  of  his  church,  as  a  proper 
country  beforehand  for  the  haI)itation  of  this  people. 
In  the  whole  of  this  preparatory  oeconomy,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
The  call  of  Abraham,  the  history  of  that  patriarch 
subsequently,  the  lives  of  his  immediate  descendants, 
down  to  the  period  of  their  settlement  in  I}gyj)t,  are 
a  series  of  sj)ecial  favours  and  distinctions,  conferred 
on  a  single  family  ;  the  exercise  of  a  never-failing 
particular  providence  in  their  behalf;  the  control 
of  natural  and  preternatural  causes,  alike  to  con- 
spire for  their  good  ;  the  instances  of  great  temporal 
blessings,  and  still  greater  spiritual  privileges,  be- 
stowed upon  and  appropriated  to  them.  The  history 
of  the  same  family,  through  an  equal  length  of  time, 
from  the  descent  into  Egypt  to  the  Exodus,  is  the 
history  of  the  continued  exertion  of  the  same  provi- 
dential care,  if  not  so  openly  yet  not  less  effectually, 
to  multiply  them  from  an  handful  of  souls  to  the 
number  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  in  multitude  '' :  while  the  facts  of  their  history, 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  after  it,  abundantly 
prove  that  the  same  outstretched  hand  of  their  hea- 
venly protector,  which  had  been  so  signally  displayed 
by  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  was  not  shortened 

''  Dt'uterononiy  xxvi.  o  :  "  Anil  thou  slialt  spi'iik  aiitl  say 
"  bffori'  till'  Lord  thy  (loil,  A  Syrian  ready  to  piTisli  was  my 
"  fathiT,  and  hi*  went  down  into  Kgypt,  and  sojoiirni'd  there 
"  with  a  few,  and  heeanie  there  a  nation,  jireat.  niii:litv.  and 
"  j)o|iuh)iis." 
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or  relaxed,  but  still  as  visibly  exerted  in  the  won- 
derful instances  of  its  providence  for  their  support 
and  preservation  in  the  desert. 

But  that  event  in  the  history  of  the  preparatory 
dealings  of  God  with  his  people,  whom  he  had  al- 
ready chosen  to  be  the  future  possessors  of  his  visi- 
ble church — which  answers  most  exactly  to  the  care 
and  pains  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  bestowed  in 
providing-  it  with  all  things  necessary  to  its  perfec- 
tion, before  it  was  committed  to  husbandmen — is 
the  delivery  of  the  Law,  after  the  Exodus,  yet  prior 
to  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  interposition  of 
this  event,  between  these  two  periods,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  without  the  delivery  and  recep- 
tion of  the  Law  beforehand,  the  Jews  could  not  be 
settled  in  Canaan  :  the  reason  of  which  doubtless 
was,  that  they  could  not  be  settled  in  Canaan,  ex- 
cept as  the  people  of  God,  nor  could  they  become 
the  people  of  God,  until  they  had  received  the  Law 
of  God.  The  fabric  of  the  visible  church  may  be 
said  to  have  been  reared,  when  the  formation  of  that 
Law  was  complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  polity  un- 
der which  the  nation  were  designed  to  live,  from 
that  time  forward,  was  already  defined ;  though  the 
country  within  which  the  nation  were  to  live,  sub- 
ject to  that  polity,  remained  still  to  be  possessed. 
From  that  time  forward  the  visible  church  travelled 
about  with  the  Jews,  in  their  subsequent  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness,  as  the  visible  temple  or  resi- 
dence of  God  migrated  from  place  to  place,  with  the 
shiftings  of  the  moveable  tabernacle ;  but  as  from 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  until  the 
place  of  his  abode  was  permanently  established  at 
Jerusalem,  God  did  not  cease  to  be  resident  among 
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his  people;  so  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
Law,  until  the  time  of  their  actual  settlement  in* 
Canaan,  his  visible  church  never  ceased  to  be  esta- 
blished among  the  Jews,  not  even  while  resident  in 
the  wilderness.  Now  it  may  justly  be  presumed  of 
such  a  Law,  that  being  the  proper  work  of  a  Divine 
legislator,  for  whatever  purpose  it  was  intended,  it 
must  have  been  complete  and  perfect;  and  there- 
fore, from  the  moment  of  its  delivery,  a  just  rejjre- 
sentation  of  the  future  Jewish  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state.  Considered  too  as  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God  to  his  creatures,  placed  in  the 
specific  relation  of  the  members  of  his  church  on 
earth  ;  it  could  not  but  be  an  adequate  standard 
both  of  their  faith  and  their  practice,  as  equally  sub- 
ject to  the  Divine  will  and  apj)ointment  l)eforehand  ; 
it  must  have  supj)iied  as  plenary  a  knowledge  of  all 
that  the  Head  of  the  church  might  require  of  its 
members  whether  to  believe  or  to  do,  as  would  suf- 
fice to  render  the  comers  theieunto  perfect,  and  to 
leave  them  ignorant  of  nothing  which  they  might 
be  concerned  to  know  for  the  sake  of  their  duty, 
and  in  order  to  their  acceptance. 

The  very  design  proposed  by  the  owner  in  the 
conversion  of  a  part  of  his  estate  into  a  vineyard, 
required  that  the  vineyard,  when  formed,  should  be 
let  out  to  proj)er  persons  to  be  cultivated  in  his 
stead  ;  and  the  very  selection  of  Judica  as  the  local 
habitation  of  the  church  upon  earth,  recpiired  that  a 
j)articular  community  should  be  placed  in  possession 
of  that  country,  as  the  congregation  of  tiiat  clinrch. 
A  visible  church  without  a  visible  congregation,  and 
a   \isiblc'   coiigrcgatioji    without   a  vi>i!)le   and    local 
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habitation  upon  earth,  would  be  a  nonentity.  The 
vineyard  was  provided  for  the  husbandmen  before 
the  husbandmen  were  found  for  the  vineyard  ;  and 
the  land  of  Judflea  had  already  been  selected,  and  set 
apart  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  church  on  eartli,  long 
before  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  ready  to  be  set- 
tled there.  The  choice  of  the  husbandmen  to  be 
the  possessors  and  cultivators  of  his  vineyard,  rested 
of  course  with  the  owner ;  and  the  choice  and  selec- 
tion of  any  one  nation  to  be  the  possessors  of  his 
church  on  earth,  distinctly  from  the  rest,  could  be 
made  only  by  God.  And  as  the  appointment  of  the 
husbandmen,  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  vineyard,  was  so  far  gratuitous  on  the 
part  of  the  owner;  so  was  the  call  of  Abraham,  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  establishment  of  his  posterity 
in  their  peculiar  relation  to  God,  in  the  next,  simply 
the  effect  of  the  grace  of  God.  Abraham  did  not 
choose  God,  but  God  chose  Abraham  ;  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  God,  for  ought  which  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  might  be  the  first  step  to  his  turning 
to  God' :   and  as  to  his  posterity,  notwithstanding 

'  Philo  Judseus  was  plainly  of  opinion  that  Abraham  before  his 
call,  was  not  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God;  De  Nobilitate,  Ope- 
rum  ii.  441 .  43  :  tov  tu>v  'lovSaiwi/  k'dvovs  6  TrpeajSvTaros.  yfvovs  /xei/  tjv 
Xa\8aiov,  TVarpoi  8e  daTpovofjiiKov,  rav  TvepX  tu  p.n6rjpuTa  buiTpi^ovTdiv, 
ol  rovs  daTtpas  Beovs  vop.i^ov<Ti,  Ka\  top  (TUfiTravTa  ovpavov  re  Kat  Koa-fiov. 
Cf.  ibid,  page  11.  line  47,  et  sqq. ;  De  Abrahamo :  and  417- 
line  36  sqq.   De  Proemiis  et  Pcenis. 

Suidas  also,  under  the  name  of  'A/Spna/x,  has  a  gloss  to  this 
effect  :  "On  rjp^aTo  rj  fl8coKo\aTpeui  otto  2(povx  eois  tcou  xpuvav  Qdppu 
Toii  narpos  'A^padp.,  k  ,  r.  X. 

The  present  is  not  the  time,  nor  place,  to  enter  upon  such  a 
question  as  this,  whether  the  father  of  the  faithful  before  his 
call,  was  a  worshipper  of  the  host  of  heaven,  as  it  is  implied  in 
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their  (lesigiiatioii  to  be  the  jK'ople  of  God,  from  the 
time  of  the  call  of  their  progenitor — the  fulfilment 

the  first  of  these  testimonies,  or  an  idolater,  according  to  the 
second.  The  only  passage  of  scripture,  which  seems  to  counte- 
nance either  of  these  opinions,  is  Joshua  xxiv.  2  :  *'  And  Josluia 
"  said  unto  all  the  people.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
"  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time, 
"  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Xachor; 
*'  and  they  served  other  gods."  80  likewise,  verses  14  and  li>. 
If  the  teraphim,  spoken  of  as  the  gods  of  Laban,  which  Rachel 
is  siiid  to  have  taken  away  by  stealtli,  Gen.  xxxi.  19.  34,  35. 
(Cf.  30.  32.)  or  those  strange  gods,  which  had  got  into  the 
family  of  Jacob,  and  were  put  away  by  his  command,  after  his 
return  from  Padan-arani,  Gen.  xxxv.  2.  4:  were  these  gods  of 
their  fathers;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  images,  and  there- 
fore that  the  species  of  false  religion  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dicted, was  not  that  of  the  worship  of  the  star.s,  but  idolatry. 
It  is  very  observable,  however,  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
Abraham  as  well  as  of  Terali,  in  this  allusion  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Jews  who  had  served  other  gods,  beyond  the  river,  while 
they  were  still  there.  Nor  is  there  any  text  in  scripture  that 
even  by  implication,  and  jiuicli  less  directly,  asserts  that  Al)r:i- 
han>  himself  was  an  idolater  in  any  sense,  before  his  call:  what- 
ever his  family  might  ])e. 

And  with  respect  to  the  worship  of  other  gods,  as  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  beyond  the  flood,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  the  knowledge  or  worship  of  the  true 
God,  was  already  lost  and  extinct  among  them,  Wcause  it  was 
not  exclusive,  or  still  nncombined  with  any  species  of  idolatry 
or  false  religion.  There  is  abundance  of  j>roof  in  the  subse- 
(juent  history  of  the  patriarchs,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
(iod  in  their  time,  was  more  or  less  retained  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Canaan,  among  the  Philistines,  and  in  Egypt.  Laban 
indi'i'd  may  apj)ear  to  distinguish  the  (Jod  of  the  father  of 
Jacob  (lliat  is,  llic  God  of  Isaac  or  of  Abraliam)  (ten.  xxxi.  2l> ; 
lidiii  lii.s  u\\\\  god,  or  gods  ;  l)Ut  vtr.se  iu\,  in  the  same  chapter, 
he  speaks  of  tiie  (ictd  of  Abraliam,  as  the  (Jod  of  Nachor,  and 
tlie  God  of  their  father,  tliat  is.  the  (iodof  Terah  als«».  As  the 
(rod  (if  Xaihtir  lie  uould  be  the  (iod    of  Laban    also;    and   it    is 
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of  this  dispensation  in  their  behalf  at  last  was  so 
independent  of  their  own  concurrence,  that  if  their 
ancestors  had  known  little  of  God,  before  their 
separation  from  among  the  idolaters  beyond  the 
river,  their  posterity  retained  as  faint  a  recollection 
of  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  first  step  was 
taken  for  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  from 
among  the  idolaters  in  that  country^. 

The  commission  of  the  vineyard  to  the  husband- 
men was  preceded  by  the  preliminary  stipulation  usual 
in  such  cases  ;  according  to  which,  tlie  husbandmen, 
so  long  as  they  continued  in  possession  of  the  vineyard, 
bound  themselves  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  owner, 
and  the  owner,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  respect 
his  rights,  bound  himself  to  retain  them  in  posses- 
sion of  his  vineyard.  The  existence  of  a  covenant 
between  God  and  the  Jews  is  too  notorious  a  fact  to 
require  any  proof.  It  is  more  important  to  observe, 
with  respect  to  this  particular  circumstance  in  the 
real  history  answering  to  the  fictitious — that  as  the 
covenant  of  the  owner  was  made  with  the  husband- 
men before  they  were  put  in  possession  of  his  vine- 
yard ;  so  was  the  covenant  of  God  made  with  the 
Jews,  before  they  were  placed  in  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  members  of 

quite  clear,  from  Genesis  xxiv.  that  in  the  time  of  Bethuel^  the 
father  of  Laban,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  such,  or  of  the 
one  true  God,  was  not  confined  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family 
of  Terah,  the  line  of  Abraham — but  was  equally  familiar  to  the 
other,  the  line  of  Nachor. 

^  Exod.  viii.  26  ;  xii.  12  ;  xxxii.  1.  4.  8  :  Levit.  xvii.  7  ;  xviii. 
3:  Numb,  xxxiii.  4;  of.  xxxii.  17:  Joshua  xxiv.  14:  2  Kings 
xii.  28:  Ezekiel  xx.  7,  8.  18.  24;  xxiii.  3:  Acts  vii.  39—43 : 
Cf.  Amos  V.  25,  26. 
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the  visible  cliurch  ;  niul  as  the  eoiitinuauce  of  the 
husbajidiiieii  in  that  j)ossessioii  depended  upon  the 
observance  of  their  original  contract,  so  did  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  Jews  in  the  relation  so  acquired,  on 
the  fulfilment  of  tlie  covenant  by  which  they  accjuired 
it.  That  this  covenant  was  concluded  at  Iloreb, 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  Law,  Moses  being 
the  mediator  between  (lod  and  the  peo])le  ;  that  it 
was  a  covenant  of  promises  on  the  one  hand,  founded 
on  condition  of  performances  on  the  other ;  that  tlie 
substance  of  the  covenant  on  both  sides  amounted  to 
this,  that  God  should  be  exclusively  their  God,  and 
they  should   be  exclusively  his  peoj)le';  that  conse- 

'  The  isubstance  of  the  covenant  in  questitm  is  sunnned  uj)  in 
such  texts  as  these:  Exodus  vi.  'i  :  "  And  I  will  take  von  to 
"  ine  for  a  peo])le,  and  I  will  be  to  v<m  a  God."  Exodus  xix. 
5,  6  :  "  Now  tlierefure,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and 
"  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
"  unto  nie  above  all  people  :  for  all  tlie  earth  is  mine.  And  ye 
"  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation." 
The  first  of  these  declarations  was  made  immediately  after  the 
first  appearance  of  I\h)ses  before  Pharaoh,  in  ([uality  of  the  per- 
son commissioned  to  demand  and  effect  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  from  among  the  Egyptians :  the  sec(md,  im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  at  mount  Sinai.  The  answer  of  the 
pcojde  to  that  overture  is  recorded  in  these  words,  Exodus  xix. 
8:  "  And  all  the  people  answered  together,  and  .said,  .All  that 
"  the  LoKU  hath  s])oken  we  will  do."     Cf.  xxiv.  3.  7.  ^• 

The  fact  of  the  formal  conclusion  of  this  covenant,  l)y  which 
(iod  became  their  God,  and  tliey  became  his  people,  on  such  sti- 
pulated terms,  with  that  generation  of  the  Jews,  who  came  out 
of  Egypt,  exclusively,  is  insisted  on,  expressly,  at  Deuteronomy, 
v.  l',  .'{  :  "  The  Loud  our  (rod  made  a  covenant  with  us  in 
"  Ilonl).  Tlie  IjOIII)  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fatliers, 
"  but  with  ns.  crrti  us,  who  arc  all  of  us  here  ali^e  this  day." 

And  that  llie  covenant  thus  solemnly  concluded  with  tlie 
fathers,  the  repn-si'Mtntives  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  was  to  l>e 
considered  as  conchuhil  with  every  generation  of  their  posterity. 
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qiieiitly  the  Jews,  by  such  an  agreement  on  their 
part,  became  bound  to  the  obedience  of  the  whole 

to  the  remotest  period,  is  virtually  asserted,  Deuteronomy  xxix. 
14,  15  :  "  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make  this  covenant  and 
"  this  oath  ;  but  with  hhn  that  standeth  liere  with  us  this  day 
"  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and  also  with  him  that  is  not  here 
"  with  us  this  day." 

Cf.  generally,  Exod.  xxiii.  20 — 2.5  ;  xxix.  45,  46  ;  xxxiii.  16  : 
Deuteronomy  iv.  7-  20.  23.  31.  34 ;  vii.  6.  9 ;  x.  15  ;  xiv.  2  ; 
xxvii.  9,  10  ;  xxix.  9 — 13. 

The  promises  attached  to  the  observance  of  the  covenant  on 
the  part  of  God,  are  found  recorded,  more  particularly,  Exod. 
xxiii.  25,  26:  Levit.  xxvi.  4 — 13:  Deuteron.  vii.  12 — 16; 
xxviii.  5 — 14.  The  performances  required  of  them  in  their  turn 
are  of  course  a  perfect  obedience  of  the  whole  Law,  an  equal  ob- 
servance of  all  and  singular  the  particulars  contained  in  that  re- 
velation of  the  will  of  God. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  JMoses  was  the 
renewal  of  this  covenant  with  the  generation  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  wilderness  ;  prior  to  their  actually  entering  into  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  inheritance,  to  the  borders  of  which  he  him- 
self had  already  conducted  them.  The  result  of  that  renewal 
of  the  covenant,  between  both  the  parties  in  it,  is  thus  summed 
up  at  that  time  also:  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  17:,  18  :  "  Thou  hast 
"  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk  in  his 
"  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his 
"  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice  :  and  the  Lord  hath 
"  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath 
"  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all  his  command- 
"  ments." 

The  same  covenant  was  solemnly  renewed  at  Shechem,  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  after  the  people  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
their  inheritance,  and  not  long  before  his  own  death :  Joshua 
xxiv.  22 — 25.  It  was  also  renewed,  under  circumstances  of 
corresponding  solemnity,  after  a  long  period  of  the  national  for- 
o-etfulness,  and  national  infraction  of  it,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
national  reformation,  at  two  much  later  periods  ;  once  in  the 
first  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  under  the  auspices  of  the  good  high 
priest  Jehoiada:    (2  Kings  xi.   17:    2  Chron.  xxiii.    16:)    and 
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declared  w\\\  of  God,  as  the  federal  liead  uhoiii  they 
had  voluntarily  rhost'ii,  and  the  Deity  on  the  otlier 
hand,  was  j)led<;vd  hy  his  own  veracity,  to  withhold 
no  good  thing  from  his  chosen  i)eople,  so  long  as 
they  continued  faithful  to  his  will — and  in  particu- 
lar, nrwr  to  rcnounc-e  or  forsake  them,  never  to  de- 
j)ri\e  tlii'iii  of  tliiir  peculiar  relation  to  himself,  or  to 
transfer  it  to  others  in  their  stead  ;  was  shewn  by 
me  on  a  former  occasion,  and  need  not  be  now  re- 
peated'". 

From  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  this  covenant 
with  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  the  husbandmen 
acquired  a  new  character,  that  of  his  tenants  in  the 
possession  of  his  vineyard  ;  a  character  which  niu>t 
distinguish  them  from  every  class  of  husbandmen 
besides  :  and  from  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
covenant  of  Iloreb,  the  Jews  acquired  a  new  cha- 
racter, that  <»f  the  i)eople  of  God,  and  the  chosen 
possessors  of  his  visible  church  ;  which  must  so  far 
distinguisli  them,  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
from  them.  T\\v  existence  of  a  preliminary  stipu- 
lation with  their  landlord,  left  it  no  longi-r  to  tiie 
option  of  the  tenants,  whether  they  should  respect 
his   rights    or   not  :    and    the  engagement  to  which 

aji^.iiii,  in  llu'  ci^liti'iiitli  of  .h).si;ili,  {'2  Kiii<;s  xxiii.  IJ  :  '2  (,  linm. 
xxxiv.  '\\.  ("f.  .Itr«.'iiii;ih  xi.  1  — 10.)  It  apjH'urs  too  from 
2  Cliroii.  XV.  I'J.  tliat  it  was  rciu'wcil  in  tlu'  days  of  A^.l  ;  and 
Ni'lu-niiali  ix.  1  —  .'iU  ;  x.  1 — 2H.  21).  it  was  ronrwt'd  witli  ijri'at 
solemnity  in  his  time  ;  and  that  renewal  is  almo.st  the  last  thinj; 
in  the  juihlic  liistory  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture. The  canon  of  scripture  may  therefore  almost  Ik*  .said  to 
close  with  tlie  placiu;;  on  record  the  fact  of  the  renewal  so  made. 
"^  Vide  vol.  iv.  ;{7H— MKI. 
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the  Jews  had  voluntarily  bound  themselves,  by  their 
part  in  the  covenant  of  Horeb,  left  thera  no  longer 
free  to  obey  or  disobey  the  Law  of  God  as  they 
thought  proper — but  made  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  render  the  obedience  to  which  they  stood  pledged, 
or  to  incur  the  penalty  of  disobedience — to  which 
they  stood  obnoxious. 

The  possession  of  the  vineyard  by  the  husband- 
men, even  on  such  terms,  was  a  valuable  privilege ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  privilege  was  valuable,  its 
deprivation  would  amount  to  a  punishment.     The 
privilege  of  standing  to  God  in  the  relation  of  his 
chosen  people,  was  justly  the  boast  and  glory  of  the 
Jews.    No  circumstance  of  distinction,  in  which  one 
nation  may  possibly  excel  another,  can  be  mentioned 
in  their  behalf,  but  this  ;  and  this  is  a  distinction  sin- 
gular of  its  kind,  and  capable  of  compensating  for 
every  other  defect.     When  Moses  would  specify  in 
what  the  Jews  were  really  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  he  instances  in  nothing  but  this  ;  and  when 
St.  Paul  would  answer  the  question,  what  advant- 
age then  hath  the  Sew  ?    it  is  by  the  mention  of  a 
circumstance  of  distinction  derived  exclusively  from 
such  a  relation — that  unto  them  were  committed  "  the 
"  oracles  of  God  "  ;"    that  theirs  was  the  adoption, 
the   covenant,  and    the   promises ".     Other  nations 
might  surpass  them  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  anti- 
quity ;  in  extent  of  country ;  in  conquest  and  empire  ; 
in  military  glory ;  in  the  arts  and  refinements  of  so- 
cial life.    No  people  were  the  people  of  God  but  they; 
and  in  that  capacity,  in  religious  knowledge  and  in 
moral    eminence,   in    true    intellectual    dignity  and 

'I  Rom.  iii.  2.  '  Rom.  ix.  4. 
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practical  holiness,  they  were  far  superior  to  the  rest, 
of  iiiaiikiiul. 

Among  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  liushand- 
men  from  the  possession  of  their  trust,  subject  to 
the  conditions  on  which  they  held  it  —  it  would 
scarce! V  he  necessary  to  mention  tliat  the  mainten- 
ance of  those,  who  had  the  care  of  the  vineyard, 
from  the  fruits  of  it,  the  production  in  part  of  their 
own  labour,  must  of  course  have  been  one;  but  that 
the  temporal  blessings,  promised  to  the  Jews  as  the 
reward  of  the  faithful  observance  of  their  proper 
covenant,  are  among  the  most  exju'ess  and  promi- 
nent of  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  known  to  have 
been  enforced  i\ 

The  husbandmen,  first  placed  in  possession  of 
the  vineyard,  by  virtue  of  their  original  covenant, 
are  supposed  to  be  retained  in  possession  of  it  to  the 
end,  by  virtue  of  the  same  ;  a  representation,  which, 
the  husbandmen  standing  collectively  for  the  nation 
of  the  Jews,  may  be  admitted  to  be  only  just  and 
I)roper,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  embraced 
by  the  j)arable  from  first  to  last.  The  individuals 
who  compose  a  nation,  necessarily  differ  at  different 
times — but  the'  natidii  itself  contiiuies  the  same  ; 
and  what  is  done  witii  the  luition,  or  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  nation,  at  one  time,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
done  with  it,  and  must  still  be  ascribed  to  it.  ever 
afti'r.  It  is  a  j)rincii)le  of  human  law.  that  a  cor- 
j)()i-at(.'  body  never  dies,  thougii  tlu'  iii(li\"i(luals  who 
comi)ose  it,  are  j)erpetually  changing  ;  and  that  its 
acts  at  one  time  are  its  acts  at  another.      'JMius  it  is, 

1'  X'iili-  Kxod.  wiii.  'J.'),  12(5 :  Lev.  xwi.  l-Ill:  J)i'iiliT»in. 
vii.   IJ — 1()  ;    xx\iii.."> — 11. 
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that  the  treaties  which  nations  conclude  with  each 
other,  hold  good  for  ever ;  so  long  as  the  reasons 
or  causes  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  remain  un- 
altered. The  rights  of  the  master  of  a  family  are 
transmitted  to  his  heirs  ;  the  obligations  which  the 
ancestors  contracted,  are  binding  upon  their  poste- 
rity. If  God,  then,  made  a  covenant  with  the  Jews, 
as  a  people,  on  their  coming  forth  from  Egypt,  he 
made  it  with  every  succession  of  their  descendants, 
unto  the  advent  of  Christ ;  if  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
contracted  such  and  such  obligations,  with  respect 
to  God,  at  that  beginning  of  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion, the  same  obligations  became  binding  on  their 
descendants,  the  Jews  of  all  future  generations,  so 
long  as  they  continued  in  being  ^. 

The  departure  of  the  owner  left  the  husbandmen 
to  themselves,  and  so  far  as  concerned  the  fulfilment 
of  their  covenant,  to  their  own  sense  of  honour,  and 
the  regard  due  to  their  own  good  faith.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  a  state  of  probation,  that  while  it  lasts,  the 
subjects  of  it  should  be  left  to  themselves  ;  and 
though  they  have  a  definite  part  to  perform,  and  a 
proper  duty  to  fulfil,  and  are  sensible  of  it  accord- 
ingly ;  yt^t  whether  they  will  discharge  that  part, 
and  perform  that  duty,  must  be  left  to  their  own 
free  choice,  and  to  the  usual  motives  which  influence 
moral  agents  to  right  or  wrong  actions  accordingly. 
The  visible  church  of  God,  whether  among  the  Jews 
first,  or  among  Christians  since,  has  never  been 
placed  in  any  other  state  but  this.  Nor  was  this 
state  of  probation,   as  concerned  the  husbandmen, 

q  Vide  Deuteron.  xxix,  14,  15,  and  the  note  supra,  page  5(). 
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limited  to  the  first  period  of  their  trial,  on  being 
placed  in  possession  of  the  vineyard  ;  hnt  from  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  owner,  when  it  properly 
began,  it  contimu-d,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  time  of 
the  mission  of  his  son,  with  the  result  of  which  it 
may  j)roj)erl}'  he  said  to  have  ceased.  7^he  history 
of  the  Jewish  church,  from  the  time  of  its  settlement 
in  Canaan,  to  the  i)eriod  of  its  transition  into  the 
Christian,  is  the  counterjjart  of  this,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  fact  of  a  series  of  efforts,  analogous 
to  those  which  were  made  to  bring  the  husbandmen 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty — the  object  of  all  which 
was  to  preserve  it  what  it  was — the  original  church 
of  God — and  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  tlieir  jjccu- 
liar  privilege  from  the  Jews  to  any  other  commu- 
nity. 

But  besides  this  general  «rconomy  of  probation, 
which  runs  throuijh  the  whole  of  the  historv  of 
the  husbandmen,  there  was  a  determinate  interval 
of  time,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  contract  by 
M'liich  they  were  ])ut  in  the  possession  of  the  vine- 
yard, and  the  fust  (K'lnand  of  the  owner  to  receive 
his  dues  ;  an  intt-rvai  devoted  to  the  raising  and 
nuUuring  (»f  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard — before  which 
the  claims  of  the  owner  could  not  be  reasonably 
preferred,  nor  after  it,  lawfully  resisted.  The  cir- 
ciunstances  in  \\liicii  the  iiu>ban(lnKn  were  phiced 
for  this  lenirth  of  time,  were  diilerent  from  those  in 
which  they  were  placed  afterwards.  \(  tiiey  were 
j)laci'(l,  for  both  j)eri()ds  alike,  in  a  state  of  probation, 
yet  for  the  former  it  was  in  a  stati-  of  probation  that 
might  be  c-onsidcred  ordinar}'  and  in  course  ;  for  the 
latter,  in  a  state  which  must  be  considered  extraor- 
<linar\'   and    accidental.      'J'he\'    must    always    lia\e 
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been  left  to  themselves  for  the  first  of  the  intervals 
in  question ;  but  not  necessarily  for  the  second. 

The  fact,  in  the  oeconomy  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  Jewish  church,  which  answers  to  this,  is  as  re- 
markable as  any  thing  else.  When  the  time  was  ar- 
rived for  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  their  promised 
inheritance,  that  event  being  over — the  perusal  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  contained  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  compared  with  the  same  history  for  the  rest 
of  the  period  of  their  national  existence,  as  contained 
in  the  remaining  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— clearly  proves  that  their  condition  for  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  periods  respectively,  was 
not  tlie  same.  They  were  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
by  an  illustrious  prophet '",  and  conducted  in  their 
wanderings  through  the  desert  by  an  illustrious  pro- 
phet ;  who  acted  in  all  things  as  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  them.  They  were  settled  in  the 
possession  of  Canaan,  by  an  illustrious  prophet ;  on 
whom  the  spirit  of  Moses  had  rested,  and  who  filled 
the  same  place  of  mediator  between  God  and  the 
people,  as  he  had  done.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Joshua,  not  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  there  is  no  appearance  in 
Jewish  history  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  of  the 
existence  of  a  single  person,  who  bore  the  same  re- 
lation to  God  and  the  people,  as  had  been  sustained 
by  Moses  and  by  him.  The  first  of  the  prophets, 
posterior  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  narrative  itself, 
and  from  the  assurance  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ^ 
was  Samuel. 

^  Moses  is  called  a  prophet,  Hosea  xii.  13. 

s  Acts  iii.  24  ;  xiii.  20.  Cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  18. 
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From  the  time  of  Joshua,  then,  to  the  time  of 
Samuel,  there  was  no  prophet  among  the  Jews. . 
From  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  time  of  Malachi, 
there  was  no  time  without  one.  The  former  of 
these  periods  was  of  determinate  length  ;  heing  filled 
up  by  the  lengths  of  the  administrations  of  the 
judges,  and  being  further  remarkable  for  this  coin- 
cidence, that  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  pro- 
phets was  synchronous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  change 
of  the  civil  constitution,  from  a  government  subject 
to  judges,  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  to  tliat  of 
hereditary  kings.  In  fact  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
and  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  j)ro})hets, 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  between  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
Law  ;  viz.  430  years  ^ 

'  It  may  well,  I  think,  be  admitteil,  tliat  the  prophecy  of 
Moses,  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15  :  "  The  Lokd  thy  God  will  raise 
"  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  Vre- 
"  thren,  like  unto  me;"  is  first  and  properly  to  be  understood 
of  tlie  institution  of  the  order  of  prophets  in  the  abstract  ; 
^vithout  prejudicing  the  possibility  of  its  referring  to  some  par- 
ticular prophet — in  wliicli  sense,  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of 
the  Christ  understood  it  indefinitely,  (see  John  i.  21.  2.t  ;  vi. 
14;  vii.  40.)  and  in  wliich  sense,  St.  Peter,  Acts  iii.  22,  2.'?: 
and  St.  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  IJ7-  like  the  Christian  cliurch  in  ge- 
neral, understood  it  to  be  meant,  kut  (^oxtjv,  of  our  Saviour. 
The  prophetical  order  was  typical  of  our  Saviour  in  his  pro- 
phetical capacity — as  the  Levitioal  priesthood  was  typical  of  him 
in  his  sacerdotal  ;  and  a  prophecy  in  its  j)riiiiary  intention  re- 
ferring to  that  order,  might  be  meant  of  him  in  its  secondary. 

The  context  of  the  same  passage,  from  17 — 21.  seems  to  con- 
firm this  construction  :  and  tlie  words,  wliicli  are  added  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  by  whomsoever  and 
whensoever  written,  may  be  thought  to  have  an  expre.ss  refer- 
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Now  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  in  their  peculiar 
relation  of  the  people  of  God,  during  the  period  for 

ence  to  the  passage,  in  that  sense,  and  to  imply,  that  between 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  age  of  the  writer, 
which  was  doubtless  sometime  in  the  interval  before  the  birth 
of  Samuel,  the  promise  contained  in  it,  of  raising  up  such  a 
prophet  as  Moses,  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled:  "And  there  arose 
"  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
"  knew  face  to  face  ;"  for  the  -promise  was  to  this  effect — that  a 
prophet  llhc  unto  IMoses,  would  the  Lord  God  raise  up  to  them, 
from  among  their  brethren. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  such  a  declaration  as  the 
following — premised  to  the  first  instance  of  the  revelation  made 
by  God  of  himself  to  Samuel,  in  his  quality  of  prophet,  or  the 
organ  of  communication  between  God  and  the  rest  of  the  people, 
"  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there 
"  was  no  open  vision ;"  1  Sam.  iii,  1 :  that  such  a  phenomenon  as 
a  prophet,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  which  means  the 
same  thing  as  the  open  vision,  was  still  unprecedented.  And 
when  it  is  added  shortly  after,  20,  21 :  "  And  all  Israel  from 
"  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  knew  that  Samuel  was  established  to 
"  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in 
"  Shiloh  :  for  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloli 
"  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  :"  it  must  be  equally  evident  that 
from  that  time  forward,  the  phenomenon  in  question  was  no 
longer  unprecedented  ;  a  standing  communication  between  God 
and  the  people  was  opened,  in  the  person  of  a  proj^er  mediator 
— and  was  known  to  be  so  ;  and  the  prophecy  of  JMoses,  that 
the  Lord  would  raise  up  unto  them  a  prophet,  of  their  brethren, 
like  unto  himself,  whom  God  would  know  face  to  face,  or  in 
open  vision,  was  no  longer  unfulfilled. 

The  birth  of  Samuel  is  probably  to  be  placed  B.  C.  1144  : 
and  his  death  B.  C.  1056  :  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight;  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  shew  in  my  former  work,  Appendix  iii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  279 — 283.  The  first  revelation  of  God  to  him,  which  was 
so  far  his  ordination  openly  to  the  prophetical  oftice,  as  we  have 
it  recorded,  1  Sam.  iii.  might  be  made  Avhen  he  was  fourteen 
years  old — the  age  of  puberty  among  the  Jews;  B.  C.  1130. 
If  that  was  the  case,  it  was  just  430  years  after  B.  C.  15G0,  the 
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which  they  M'ere  still  destitute  of  such  an  order  of 
persons,  must  have  heen  materially  different  fronr 
their  situation  in  the  same  respect,  after  they  came 
to  possess  it.  To  M-hat  then  were  tliey  left  for  tlie 
interval  in  question,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Moses  or  Joshua,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  of  the  j)rophets  ?  'J'o  what 
could  they  be  left,  but  their  Law,  such  as  they 
liad  received  it  from  Moses,  and  such  as  they  had 
bound  themselves,  b}'  their  own  agreement,  to  ob- 
serve it?  For  this  ])eri()d  their  only  teacher  could 
be  Moses  ;  tlieir  on!}'  rule  of  conduct,  or  standard  of 
l)elief,  could  be  the  precej)ts  or  doctrines  of  the  Law. 
There  is  no  proof  that  ought  was  added  to,  or  ought 
was    detracted    from    the    original    covenant — that 

true  date  of  the  Exodus^  (as  I  apprehendj)  and  of  the  delivery 
of  the  Law  ;  and  just  the  same  distance  of  time  from  tliat  event, 
as  the  call  of  Abraham  into  Canaan,  (B.  C.  1900.)  was  before 
the  Exodus,  (B.C.  !;"»()().)  See  my  former  work,  vol.  i.  Disser- 
tation X.  and  the  Appendix. 

The  case  of  Deborah,  who  is  described  as  a  proplietess, 
Judges  iv.  4.  just  before  tlie  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  servitude  to  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  B.  C.  1336.  and  the 
mention  of  the  mission  of  a  prophet  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
Judges  vi.  H.  just  before  their  deliverance  from  the  servitude  to 
the  Midianites,  B.  C.  12i)0,  are  no  grounds  of  exception  to  the 
truth  of  the  position  in  general,  tliat  the  wliole  interval  between 
the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  birth  of  Samuel,  was  destitute  of 
such  an  order  of  persons  as  the  j)rop]iets.  Doborali  is  called  a 
j)rophetess  cither  as  being  in  some  .sense  a  teacher  of  the  people, 
for  the  time,  as  well  as  their  judge — or  in  special  reference  to 
one  particular  gift ;  that  of  lier  ins])ired  songs,  of  which  we  have 
an  instance  in  Judges  v.  As  to  the  otlier  case,  it  was  jjurely 
extraordinary,  and  a  special  interposition  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  case  parallel  to  it,  the  mission  of  a 
man  of  CJod  to  Eli,  sometime  before  Ji.  C.  1130,  to  (K'ii<»unce 
against  liim  tin-  |ir()j)h,  cy  recorded  1   Sam.  ii.  l27 — 3(1. 
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ought  was  mitigated,  or  ought  was  changed,  in  the 
terms  of  the  existing-  contract  between  God  and  his 
people,  for  the  interval  in  question.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  change,  the  Law  remained  in  its  original 
force,  and  was  binding  to  the  extent  of  its  original 
requisitions.  An  experimental  process  was  going 
on,  silently  it  may  be,  but  still  effectually  for  the 
end  in  view — to  ascertain  how  far  the  Jew  either 
could  or  would  comply  with  these  terms  of  his  ori- 
ginal engagement ;  and  the  result  of  the  experiment 
was  already  known,  before  the  first  prophet,  that  is, 
the  first  of  a  new  order  of  messengers  from  God,  ap- 
peared among  them,  in  the  discharge  of  his  proper 
commission.  This  definite  interval,  interposed  to 
allow  for  the  natural  operation  of  the  Mosaic  co- 
venant, and  for  the  proof  of  its  effects  on  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  the  people  of  God — expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  parable — is  the  period  transacted 
after  the  departure  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard, 
preparatory  to  the  maturity  of  its  fruits  ;  and  neces- 
sarily required  to  elapse,  before  his  first  demand  to 
his  own  share  of  its  productions  could  be  made. 

The  mission  of  the  servants  in  the  parable  then,  is 
the  mission  of  the  prophets  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  between 
the  fictitious  history  relating  to  the  former,  and  the 
real,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  may  be  pointed  out  in 
a  variety  of  respects. 

As  first,  the  mission  of  the  servants  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  order  of  persons — in  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  transaction  relating  to  the  vineyard ; 
and  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  prophets  is  an 
equally  observable  era  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  church.  The  circumstances  of  the  birth  of 
Samuel  were  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  calcu- ' 
lated  to  raise  the  presumption  that  he  was  ah-eady 
destined  in  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  providence, 
to  fulfil  an  extraordinary  part.  His  consecration  to 
the  service  of  God,  from  the  time  of  his  l)irth,  and 
his  bringing  up  in  the  temple,  in  perpetual  attend- 
ance on  tlie  sanctuary,  the  offices  of  religion,  and  the 
ministering  priest,  were  well  adapted  to  strengthen 
that  presumption.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  was 
"  precious  in  those  days;"  and  whatsoever  communi- 
cations might  be  vouchsafed  in  particular  instances, 
and  to  serve  especial  purposes,  *'  there  was  no  open 
"  vision  ;"  there  was  no  constant  or  standing  com- 
munication with  God,  nor  any  definite  and  well-un- 
derstood channel,  through  which  it  must  be  carried 
on.  The  first  revelation  of  God  to  the  future  pro- 
phet was  made  at  an  early  age,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  solemnity  ;  and  not  more  interest- 
ing to  the  house  of  Eli  in  particular,  than  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  That  first  revelation  was  followed  by 
more  ;  and  none  of  his  words  was  permitted  to  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  that  is,  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  prophet  were  confirmed  l)y  infallible  proofs,  and  all 
Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  had  speedily  rea- 
son to  know  that  Samuel  was  estahlished  to  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord. 

Again,  from  the  time  of  the  mission  of  the  first  of 
the  servants,  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  vineyard 
is  more  properly  an  account  of  the  order,  and  min- 
istry, and  treatment  of  tlie  servants,  as  sent  to  the 
husbandmen  on  a  certain  errand,  than  of  any  thing 
else;  and  from  the  time  of  the  first  institution  of 
the  i^rophetical  office,  the  best  description  which  can 
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be  given  of  the  nature  and  particulars  of  subsequent 
Jewish  history,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  books 
of  scripture,  and  so  far  as  it  enters  into  details,  is 
that  of  the  account  of  the  mission,  the  ministry,  the 
succession  and  reception  of  the  prophets,  rather  than 
of  any  thing  else. 

The  personal  designation  of  these  messengers  is 
that  of  the  servants,  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
household  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard.  Their  re- 
lation to  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  was  consequently 
closer  than  that  of  the  husbandmen,  who  were  but  his 
tenants.  The  whole  community  of  the  Jews  was 
doubtless  in  one  sense  the  household  or  family  of 
God,  especially  in  comparison  of  any  other  of  the 
nations  of  mankind.  But  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
there  was  one,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  God  himself 
had  chosen  to  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  himself; 
and  by  thus  bringing  it  near  to  him  above  the 
rest,  had  invested  with  greater  comparative  sanctity 
than  any  of  the  rest.  By  virtue  of  this  separation, 
then,  though  the  whole  congregation  might  be  holy 
in  general,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  holy  in  particular ;  and 
though  all  might  be  the  family  or  household  of  God, 
the  tribe  of  Levi  were  his  servants  in  a  sense  beyond 
the  rest.  Now  though  it  may  not  be  capable  of  proof 
that  the  proj)hets  belonged  universally  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  it  is  certain  that  in  some  instances  they  did 
so  "  ;  and  at  least,  as  the  designation  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  to  the  ministry  of  the  tabernacle,  rendered 
them  holy  above  their  brethren,  and  the  servants  of 
God,  in  a  sense  different  from  their  brethren ;  so  the 
designation  of  the  prophets  to  their  peculiar  office, 
rendered  them  holy  as  individuals,  and  the  servants 
of  God,  as  individuals,  in  a  sense  in  which  none  of 

"  Jereraiali  for  instance  was  a  priest ;  Jeremiah  i.  1 . 
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their  brethren  could   be  said  to  ))e  so.     Nor  indeed  _ 
are  tliey  ever  described  in  scripture,  by  any  name  or 
relation  l)ut  that.     The  word  of  the  Lord  as  spoken 
by  them,  is  uniformly  said  to  have  been  spoken  by 
"  the  mouth  of  his  servants  the  prophets." 

The  first  of  the  servants  was  not  sent  until  the 
time  of  the  fruits  was  come,  in  tlie  history  of  the 
vineyard ;  and  the  first  prophet  did  not  appear 
anion<^  the  Jews,  until  that  period  in  the  history  of 
the  visible  church,  when  the  Jews  had  long  been 
settled  in  Canaan,  long  been  in  possession  of  the 
church,  and  long  tried  by  subjection  to  their  proper 
Law,  and  should  long  since  have  brought  forth  the 
fruits:  thereof,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of  God. 
The  mission  of  the  servants  once  begun,  it  is  conti- 
nued ever  after  in  a  series  of  repeated  overtures  from 
the  lord  of  the  vineyard  to  his  husbandmen,  made 
by  as  many  different  messengers,  down  to  a  certain 
time,  the  point  of  the  expiration  of  which,  is  at  least 
considerably  later  than  the  point  of  its  beginning. 
There  is  a  similar  series  of  succession  in  the  order 
and  ministry  of  the  prophets,  for  a  corresponding 
length  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  churcli. 
From  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Samuel  to 
that  office,  to  the  close  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  (an 
interval  probably  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  years' 
duration,)  it  is  not  ])ossil)le  to  specify  a  period,  when 
no  such  person,  and  bearing  no  such  relation  l)oth  to 
God  and  to  the  people,  as  the  first  of  the  j)roj)hets 
had  sustained,  and  consequently  not  strictly  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  M'hich  he  had  discharged,  cannot 
be  liistorically  shewn  to  have  existed'. 

t  It  is  a  vi'iv  I'iisy  tliiiijr,  from  tlie  time  of  the  ordination  of 
Siiinuel  to  the  jin>[)hetical  otHce,  13.  C'.  1 130,  to  the  return  fron> 
cajitivity,  B.  C.  5IJ(),  to  make  out  historically  an   uninterrujjted 
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The  servants  came  to  the  husbandmen,  in  the 
name,  and  sustaining  vicariously  the  character  of  the 

series  of  succession  in  the  order  of  the  prophets.  Samuel  him- 
self, in  all  probability,  was  still  living,  up  to  the  two  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Saul.  And  in  the  very  last  year  of  Saul,  just 
before  his  death,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  meet  with  an  allusion  to 
prophets,  as  among  the  stated  means  of  communication  with  the 
Deity,  under  ordiniiry  circumstances,  which  at  that  time,  and 
under  the  circimistances  of  the  case,  were  withheld  from  Saul, 
"  And  when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  answered  him 
"  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets."  Cf. 
verse  15. 

The  name  of  Gad  occurs  before  the  death  of  Samuel ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  5.  (Cf.  1  Chron.  xxix.  29:  2  Chron.  xxix.  25)  ;  and  Gad 
was  still  prophesying  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  in  the  reign 
of  David,  B.C."]018:  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11— 14:  1  Chron.  xxi. 
9 — 13.  Nathan  is  spoken  of  as  a  prophet  early  in  the  reign  of 
David,  2  Sam.  vii.  2 ;  and  was  still  prophesying  at  the  close  of 
his  reign,  1  Kings  i.  (cf.  1  Chron,  ix.  29;  xvii.  1:  2  Chron. 
xxix.  25 ;  xxix.  29)  ;  and  possibly  some  time  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  iv.  5.  Ahijah  the  Shilo- 
nite,  was  prophesying   at   the  end   of  the  reign  of  Solomon ; 

1  Kings  xi.  29.  (cf.  1  Chron.  ix.  29),  and  some  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  ;  when  he  was  an  old  man, 

2  Kings  xiv.  2 — 4. 

The  man  of  God,  who  was  sent  from  Judah,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  to  denounce  the 
future  judgment  of  God  against  the  altar  at  Bethel,  is  doubtless 
to  be  numbered  among  the  regular  prophets.  The  name  of 
this  prophet  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  xiii.  1);  but 
Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  viii.  viii.  5,  calls  him  'laSwi',  or  lado :  though 
X.  iv.  4,  he  gives  him  the  name  of  Achias.  At  the  same  time, 
mention  occurs  of  an  old  prophet,  dwelling  in  Bethel ;  1  Kings 
xiii.  11—18.  20—22.  26—32. 

The  name  of  Iddo  occurs,  sometimes  under  the  appellation 
of  the  seer,  and  once  under  that  of  the  prophet,  both  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  ix.  29), 
and  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xii.  15),  and  in  that  of  Abi- 
jah  his  son  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22).     Shemaiah  also  was  prophesying 
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lord  of  the  vineyard :  and  tlie  ordinary  description 
of  the  prophets,  under  the  old  dispensation,  is  that 

all  throu";h  the  reia;n  of  Rehoboain:  2  Kintrs  xii.  22:  2  Chron. 
xi.2;   xii.  5.  7-  ^^^ 

In  the  reign  of  Asa,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Azariah,  the 
son  of  Oded,  the  prophet,  2  Chron.  xv.  1 — 8 ;  and  with  that  of 
Hanani,  the  seer,  2  Chron.  xvi.  ']. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  we 
meet  with  the  name  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  as  prophet  ; 
]  Kings  xvi.  1.  7 — 12  ;  and  he  was  prophesying  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  ;  2  Chron.  xix.  2  ; 
XX.  34. 

The  first  mention  of  Elijah  as  prophet  occurs,  1  Kings  xvii.  1, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Ahab  ;  and  he  was  still 
pruphes)-ing  in  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  his  son;  2  Kings  i.3,  &c.:  and 
mention  occurs  of  a  writing  sent  in  his  name,  to  Jehoram  king  of 
Judali,  even  after  the  death  of  Ahijah  ;   2  Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15. 

The  number  of  the  prophets,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  before 
their  destruction  by  Jezebel,  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
at  the  time  of  this  destruction,  one  hundred  of  them  were  con- 
cealed by  Obadiah,  and  screened  from  destruction,  if  not  perma- 
nently, at  least  for  a  time  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  4.  13.  Nor  is  it 
probable  they  were  less  numerous  at  that  time,  than  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the 
grove,  four  hundred,  under  the  patronage  of  Jezebel,  when  these 
were  destroyed  bv  Elijah  ;   1  Kings  xviii.  19 — 40.     Cf.  xvi.  33. 

In  the  reign  of  Ahab,  too,  we  meet  with  the  mention  of  two, 
if  not  three  prophets,  1  Kings  xx.  13 — 22.  28.  35.  41.  The 
last  of  these  is  described  merely  as  a  certain  man  of  the  sons  of 
tlie  prophets ;  but  it  is  proljable,  that  he  was  the  same  who  is 
described  chap.  xxii.  8,  and  2  Chron.  xviii.  7?  fis  jMicaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah,  and  said  to  be  labouring  under  the  king's  displea- 
sure at  the  time,  as  one  who  prophesied  lu)  good  for  him,  but 
evil  ;  and  so  Josephus  understood  it,  Ant.  Jud.  viii.  xiv.  5.  This 
last  expedition  against  the  Syrians,  recorded  1  Kings  xxii.,  was 
only  three  years  later  than  the  particulars  recorded  before,  xx, 
28 — 43.  At  tliis  time  also,  mention  occurs  of  as  many  as  four 
hundred  propliets,  xxii.  G  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context,  and 
osj)ecially  fr»)m  the  next  verse,  that  these  were  not  prophets  of 
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of  messengers  who  came  to  the  people,  and  were 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    They  appeared  there- 

the  Lord,  properly  so  called,  but  false  prophets  of  some  kind  or 
another.  Jahaziel  also,  the  son  of  Zechariah,  a  Levite,  is  men- 
tioned as  raised  up  to  prophesy,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
and  likewise  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavah  ;  both,  after  the  death 
of  Ahab,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Ahaziah :  2  Chron.  xx.  14. 
20.  37. 

Elisha  is  first  mentioned  as  destined  to  be  appointed  to  the 
prophetical  office,  instead  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xix.  16.  19 — 22  : 
in  the  reign  of  Ahab.  He  succeeded  accordingly,  upon  the  as- 
cension of  Elijah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ahaziah,  both  of  them  his  sons ; 
2  Kings  ii.  9 — 15.  The  ministry  of  Elisha  extended  to  the 
reign  of  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  2  Kings  xiii.  14 — 25,  through  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  at  least.  Through  the  whole  of  this  time  repeated  allu- 
sions occur  to  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets,"  as  2  Kings  ii.  3.  5.  7- 
15,16;  iv.  1.  38;  vi.  1;  ix.  1—4. 

Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  is  to  be  reck- 
oned with  the  prophets,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  in  the  reign 
of  Joash,  king  of  Judah ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20—22.  Cf.  verse  19. 

Mention  occurs  of  one  man  of  God,  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxv.  7 :  and  of  another,  called  a  pro- 
phet, ibid.  15. 

In  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the  second,  king  of  Israel,  Jonah 
the  son  of  Amittai,  of  Gath-hepher,  is  mentioned,  as  prophet, 
either  in  that  reign,  or  before  it ;  1  Kings  xiv.  25 ;  and  with 
this  mention  of  Jonah  historically,  begins  the  series  or  line  of 
the  prophets  in  succession,  sixteen  in  number,  Avhose  writings 
make  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture.  Of  this  number,  Amos 
was  prophesying  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the  second,  king  of 
Israel,  and  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  ;  Amos  i.  1 ;  vii.  9,  10,  11  : 
and  Hosea,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the  second,  and  that  of 
Uzziah  also,  down  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah ; 
Hosea  i.  1  ;  probably  down  to  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  when  Sa- 
maria was  taken  by  Shalmanezer,  2  Kings  xviii.  10:  for  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  obviously  yet  in  being,  while  Hosea  was 
prophesying.     Isaiah  was  prophesying  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah, 
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fore  in  the  possession  of  a  personal  cliaracter,  derived 
from  their  vicarious  relation  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

Jotham,  Aliaz,  and  Hezckiah,  Isaiah  i.  1  ;  vi.  1  ;  vii.  1  ;  xiv. 
28;  XX.  1  ;  XXXV.  1  :  Cf.  2  Kings  xix.  2:  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22; 
xxxii.  20.  32 :  and  in  the  reign  of  IManasseh  his  son,  by  whom 
he  is  said  to  liave  been  pnt  to  death.  Zechariah  is  mentioned 
as  one  \\  ho  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  God,  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  r» ;  and  coming  early  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  lie  was  pro- 
bably much  more  ancient  than  Isaiah.  A  prophet  called  Oded, 
likewise,  was  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  Ahaz^  l^i"o  "f 
Judah,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  I).  Micah 
also  was  prophesying  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Ileze- 
kiah  ;  IMicah  i.  1  ;  see  also  Jeremiah  xxvi.  18.  Prophets  of  the 
Lord  are  mentioned  generally,  as  ministering  in  the  discharge 
of  their  proper  Divine  commission,  under  oManasseh,  2  Kings 
xxi.  10.  Jeremiah  was  ordained  to  the  prophetical  office  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  and  continued  to  prophesy,  down  to 
the  captivity,  in  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah ;  and  after  that  in 
Egypt  also:  Jeremiah,  i.  2,  3;  iii.  G;  xxi.  1  ;  xxii.  11.  24.  28; 
XXV.  1.3;  xxvi.  1  ;  xxvii.  20;  xliii.  &c. :  Cf.  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25;  xxxvi.  21.  Zephaniah  also  was  prophesying  in  the  days  of 
Josiah  :  Zephaniah  i.  1.  Iluldali,  the  wife  of  Shallum,  is  men- 
tioned as  prophetess,  in  the  eighteenth  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii. 
3.  14:  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.  Urijah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  pro- 
phesied in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  xxvi.  20 — 23. 

^^'ith  regard  to  those  other  four  of  the  minor  prophets,  whose 
writings  make  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  Joel,  Obadiah, 
Nahum,  and  Ilabakkuk,  though  the  times  when  they  were  pro- 
phesying are  imt  specified  by  their  own  testimony,  it  is  certain 
that  they  all  came  before  the  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  some  of  them  probably  before  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
For  the  interval  during  the  IJabylonish  captivity,  the  ministry 
of  lOzekiel  and  Daniel  carries  on  the  order  of  prophetical  suc- 
cession without  interruption  ;  the  former  from  the  lifth  of  Je- 
hoiacliin's  cajjtivity,  E/ek.  i.  1,  2,  down  to  the  twenty-fifth,  at 
least,  l''/,rk.  xl.  1  :  the  latter,  from  the  third  of  Jelioiakim,  to 
the  first  of  (yriis,  Daiiii'l  i.  1 — 21,  wliicli  is  in  fact  from  W.  C. 
()0(i,  tlie  bcgiiiiiing  of  the  captivity,  to  li.  ('.  .VWi,  the  close  of 
it.     Cf.  also  Daniel  vi.  28;  ix.  1  ;   x.  1. 

After 
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They  were  his  ambassadors  to  his  people,  and  h'ke 
Moses  and  Joshua,  his  mediators,  in  all  communi- 

After  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  succession  is  perpetuated 
in  Haggai,  who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second,  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  i.  1.  15;  ii.  1.  10.  19,  20,  and  in  Zechariah,  who 
also  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  of  Darius,  Zechariah  i. 
1.7:  and  was  jjrophesying  at  least  in  the  fourth,  afterwards; 
vii.  1:  Cf.  Ezra  v.  1  ;  vi.  14:  Nehemiah  viii.  2.  9;  xii.  26.  36. 
Prophets  existing  and  preaching  at  the  time  when  the  second 
temple  began  to  be  built,  that  is,  directly  with  the  return  from 
captivity,  are  alluded  to  generally,  Zech.  viii.  9. 

The  mission  of  Ezra,  after  this,  bears  date  from  the  seventh 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Ezra  vii.  1.  7-  8:  and  Ezra  must  be 
numbered  with  the  prophets.  The  book  of  IVIalachi,  the  last  of 
the  prophetical  writings  which  forms  a  part  of  the  canon,  was  by 
the  Jewish  church  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  The  mission  of 
Nehemiah  again  bears  date  from  the  twentieth  of  the  same 
reign;  Nehemiah  i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  and  extends  to  the  thirty-second, 
V.  14;  xiii.  6:  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  contemporaries, 
viii.  2 — 9 :  and  Nehemiah  himself,  as  his  history  forms  part  of 
the  sacred  canon,  must  be  numbered  among  the  prophets.  The 
existence  of  false  prophets,  at  a  given  time,  is  a  necessary  argu- 
ment of  the  still  continued  existence  of  true,  at  the  same  time ; 
and  false  prophets,  it  appears  from  Nehemiah  vi.  7-  14,  there 
were  still  even  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah ;  two  of  whom  he  men- 
tions by  name,  Shemaiah  u  prophet  (vi.  10)  and  Noadiah  a  pro- 
phetess, vi.  14.  The  book  of  Esther  too,  which  closes  the  his- 
torical canon  of  scripture,  must  have  been  written  by  some  one 
who  possessed  the  authority  of  inspiration  ;  and  this  book  in  my 
opinion  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  conse- 
quently brings  down  the  succession  of  prophecy,  or  of  inspira- 
tion, to  Avithin  a  few  years  of  the  transition  of  the  Persian,  into 
the  Grecian  empire. 

Among  the  means  provided  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  succes- 
sion of  the  prophets,  after  their  order  had  been  established,  one 
probably  was  the  institution  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
Upon  the  precise  nature  of  these  institutions,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  they  were  devoted,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pronounce 
a  definite  opinion ;  though  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were 
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cations  between  himself  and  them.     The  authority; 
of  the  prophetical  office,  as   transferred   from  the 

iiitt'iuled  as  schools  to  lirinj;  up  and  train  in  the  study  of  the 
Law,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  ])eculiar  duties,  the  youth  of 
the  priests  and  the  Levites,  who  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Law  itself,  ^\■ere  not  only  the  officiating  ministers  in  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  or  temple,  but  the  teachers  and  instructors  of 
the  rest  of  the  people,  and  the  administrators  of  justice  too,  in 
their  behalf.  But  as  to  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  to 
what  authority  they  are  to  be  ascribed ;  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  were  in  existence  before  the  institution  of  the  order  of 
proj)hets,  in  the  person  of  Samuel  :  but  there  is  proof  that  they 
were  already  in  being  not  long  after  his  consecration  to  the  pro- 
phetical office ;  and  consequently  it  is  most  probable  they  were 
founded  by  him.  Allusion  occurs  to  Saul's  being  to  meet  a 
company  of  prophets,  a  little  before  his  appointment  to  the  dignity 
of  king,  under  such  circumstances  as  imply  there  Avas  an  esta- 
blishment of  them  then,  at  Bethel  in  particular ;  or  else  at 
Gilgal ;  1  Sam.  x,  3.  5.  G— 13.  8  :  (Cf.  xi.  15.  and  xiii.  8.) :  and 
long  after  this,  1  Sam.  xix.  18 — 24.  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  institution  as  a  school  of  the  prophets,  or  a 
society  of  the  projdiets,  at  Xaioth  in  Ramah,  still  in  the  lifetime 
of  Samuel,  though  late  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  And  from  what  is 
then  said,  of  their  being  found  by  the  messengers  of  Saul,  sent 
to  apprehend  David,  employed  in  prophesying,  and  Samuel's 
standing  over  them  as  appointed  ;  verse  20 — we  may  justly  infer 
that  they  were  under  the  superintendance  and  direction  of  the 
chief  prophet,  whosoever  he  was,  and  all  their  exercises,  what- 
ever they  were,  whether  of  prayer  or  praise  to  (rod,  or  of  any 
other  kind,  were  ])erformed  under  his  eye,  and  personal  inspec- 
tion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  tlie  history  of  tliese  establishments 
from  the  time  of  Samuel  downwards,  l)y  the  aid  of  such  scanty 
notices  as  remain  in  respect  to  them.  We  may  jiresume,  how- 
ever, that  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  when  spoken  of  collectively, 
and  in  any  number  at  once,  more  especially  wlien  said  to  have 
been  cut  off  at  once,  by  any  of  the  persecuting  kings  for  the 
time  being,  (for  exam])le,  1  Kings  xvii.  4.  l.'».  22  ;  xix.  10.  IJ.) 
mean  the  members  of  these  institutions  ;  and  tliat  allusions  to 
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Head  of  the  state  to  those  who  directly  represented 
him,  was  consequently  supreme.     The  highest  as 

the  children  of  the  prophets,  (as  2  Kings  ii.  3.  5.  7j  15,  16; 
iv.  1.  38;  vi.  1.)  or  the  mention  of  particular  individuals  of 
that  number  (as  1  Kings  xx.  35  :  2  Kings  ix.  1.  4:)  must  be 
understood  of  the  children  of  members  of  such  societies.  There 
is  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  schools,  societies,  or  establish- 
ments, at  Bethel,  2  Kings  ii.  3.  and  Jericho,  2  Kings  ii.  5.  7- 
in  the  time  of  Elijah ;  and  at  the  same  places,  and  probably 
Samaria,  2  Kings  ii.  18.  23.  25  :  and  again  at  Carmel,  2  Kings 
iv.  25  :  at  Gilgal,  2  Kings  iv.  38  :  at  Mount  Ephraim,  2  Kings 
V.  22 :  and  some  where  by  the  Jordan,  2  Kings  vi.  2.  4:  in  the 
time  of  Elisha.  Perhaps,  the  college  too,  at  Jerusalem,  men- 
tioned in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  as  the  place  where  Huldah  the 
prophetess  was  dwelling,  2  Kings  xxii.  14.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22. 
was  a  similar  establishment,  in  that  city.  Bethel  was  probably 
another,  1  Kings  xiii.  11  :  and  Shiloh,  1  Kings  xiv.  2.  at  still 
earlier  periods. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  how  many  such  prophets  soever  there 
might  be,  contemporary  with  each  other,  at  a  given  time,  they 
were  all  subject  to  some  one  of  superior  rank  and  dignity,  as 
chief.  Such  was  Elijah  in  his  time,  and  Elisha  after  him.  And 
if  we  may  draw  any  general  inference  from  what  is  recorded, 
1  Kings  xix.  16.  of  the  particular  provision  made  in  that  in- 
stance, for  the  succession  of  Elisha  to  Elijah,  something  like  a 
formal  appointment  would  be  necessary  to  invest  one  prophet 
in  particular,  with  this  superior  rank  and  dignity  ;  and  some 
ceremony  analogous  to  that  of  an  unction  or  consecration  of 
him,  by  a  competent  authority — (his  jjredecessor  as  it  would 
seem,  in  the  same  rank  and  station,)  must  first  be  gone  through, 
before  he  could  be  considered  and  acknoAvledged  the  head  of  the 
establishments  of  the  prophets.  That  this  consecration  should 
be  made  by  pouring  oil  upon  him,  would  be  no  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  for  the  anointing  prescribed  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  was 
made  by  Elijah's  casting  his  mantle  upon  him ;  1  Kings  xix. 
19 ;  the  same  mantle,  which  afterwards  fell  from  his  person, 
in  the  act  of  his  being  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  remained 
with  Elisha,  2  Kings  ii.  13,  14.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an- 
ciently one  method  of  a  person's  adopting  another  in  the  East, 
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well  as  the  lowest  were  equally  sulyect  to  it ;  and  in 
repeated  instances  its  jurisdiction  is  seen  to  have 
been  exercised  over  the  kings,  as  much  as  over  the 
people. 

The  final  end  of  the  coming  of  the  servants  even 
in  this  cai)acity,  was  to  remind  the  husbandmen  of 
the  terms  of  their  covenant,  and  to  receive  the  dues  of 
the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by 
virtue  of  it.  The  mission  of  the  prophets,  regard  being 
had  to  the  time  when  they  appeared,  and  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  discharged  their  office — will  ap- 
pear to  have  had  an  end  in  view  analogous  to  this,  both 
with  respect  to  God  and  to  the  people.  The  name  of 
prophet  in  its  usual  acceptation,  denotes  a  foreteller 
of  things  to  come ;  but  it  is  certain  that  even  in  the 
original  language,  from  which  the  word  was  derived 
into  English,  it  has  a  much  more  extensive  meaning 
than   this " ;  and    were  we  left   to  collect  our   idea 

to  make  him  pass  through  his  shirt ;  and  if  so,  this  act  of 
Elijah's  might  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  had  adopted 
Elisha,  and  therefore  destined  him  to  be  his  successor  in  the 
same  prophetical  office,  which  he  was  holding  himself  at  the 
time. 

For  the  dates  of  the  respective  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
or  Israel,  referred  to  in  the  above  considerations,  the  reader  may 
consult  my  Diss.  vol.  iii.  App.  iii.  iv.  230 — 308.  and  Supplem. 
Diss,  page  546 — 552. 

u  Upo(f}T]Tr]s  in  Greek  properly  denotes  one  who  speaks  for  or 
in  behalf  of  another.  In  this  sense  it  is  used,  Exodus  vii.  1  : 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  JMoses,  See  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to 
"  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet."  In 
this  sense  also,  yEschylus  applies  it  to  Phoebus  as  the  prophet  of 
Jupiter : 

Aios  Trpo(})r]TT]s  S'  ecrri  Aortas  Trarpos. 

Eumcnides,  19. 

And  Virgil,  by  the  mouth  of  Celscno,  the  har])y,  says  virtually 
the  same  tliiuL'", 
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of  the  office,  from  the  part  actually  sustained  by 
those  who  bore  the  name  of  prophets,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  commission — we  should  soon  have 
reason  to  perceive  that  to  confine  the  design  of  the 
prophetical  office  to  this  one  purpose  of  serving  as  the 
organ  of  inspiration,  with  respect  to  revelations  of 
the  future,  would  be  to  narrow  its  limits  too  much, 
and  to  overlook  perhaps  the  most  proper,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  of  its  functions. 

The  most  general,  as  well  as  exact,  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  peculiar  ministry  of  the 
prophets,  is  that  of  the  ministers  of  the  Divine  word, 
in  all  its  communications  ;  and  more  especially  that 
of  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  righteousness^. 
They  were  not  raised  up  until  the  people  were  far 
gone  in  the  corruptions  of  false  religion,  and  in  con- 
sequent immorality  of  practice  ;  and  at  no  period  of 
their  subsequent  history,  was  there  not  urgent  rea- 
son to  combat  these  prevalent  evils,  and  to  bring 
back  the  nation  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and 
to  amendment  of  life  and  manners.     The  terms  of 


Quae  Phcebo  pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phcebus  Apollo 
Preedixit,  vobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando. 

iEneid.  iii.  251. 
For  this  use  of  ivpo  in  composition,  see  supra,  vol.  ii.  of  this 
work,  527,  528. 

X  Thus  we  read  2  Kings  xvii.  13  :  ''  Yet  the  Lord  testified 
"  against  Israel,  and  against  Judah,  by  all  the  prophets,  and  by 
"  all  the  seers,  saying.  Turn  ye  from  j^our  evil  ways,  and  keep 
"■  my  commandments  and  my  statutes,  according  to  all  the  law 
"  Avhich  I  commanded  your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent  to  you  by 
"  my  servants  the  prophets  :"  M'hich  is  a  description  of  the  com- 
mon object  of  the  mission  and  ministry  of  them  all^  in  brief.  Cf. 
2  Chron.  xxiv,  19;  xxxiii.  10 — 18;  xxxvi.  15:  Jeremiah  vii. 
25  ;  XXV.  4. 
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the  original  covenant  between  God  and  the  people, 
which  bound  the  Jews  to  the  complete  observance  of 
their  proper  Law,  were  from  time  to  time  shamefully 
violated  on  their  part ;  and  it  was  the  final  end  of 
the  mission  of  the  prophets — the  object  of  their 
labours  and  ministry — to  reinforce  these  oblig'ations, 
and  to  bring  back  botli  kings  and  people  to  a  better 
observance  of  them. 

The  most  characteristic  circumstance  in  their 
office  was,  consequently,  one,  which  could  ultimately 
be  due  to  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  making  pro- 
vision for  repairing  the  breaclies  in  the  national 
compact  between  God  and  the  j)eople — and  therefore 
would  answer  most  appositely  to  the  office  dis- 
charged by  the  servants  in  the  parable,  and  to  the  final 
end  of  their  ministry,  from  the  time  of  the  denial  of 
the  dues  of  the  owner ;  the  circumstance  of  being  in 
an  eminent  manner,  the  teachers  of  the  efficacy  of  re- 
pentance, as  a  means  of  compensating  for  past 
offences,  and  upon  condition  of  a  more  faithful  obe- 
dience of  the  Divine  Law  for  the  future,  of  restor- 
ing the  offenders  to  favour  with  God.  The  doctrine 
of  the  efficacy,  and  much  more  the  necessity,  of 
repentance  for  any  such  purpose  as  this,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  only  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances y.     It  is  a  doctrine,  in  fact,  which  from 

y  The  mention  of  repentance  is  not  altogether  excludeil  from 
the  Pentateuch — but  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  mentioned,  consists  in  this — that  it  is  not,  until  the 
whole  of  the  penalty  denounced  against  the  Jews,  in  case  of  their 
nonohservance  of  the  Law,  is  supposed  both  to  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  them,  and  undergone  bj-  them — that  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  begins  to  be  alluded  to,  as  a  means  of  restoring  them 
once  more  to  favour  with  God  :  vide  Levit.  xxvi :  Deuteron.  iv.  25 
— 31;   xxviii.   xxx.  1  — 10:   Cf.   Nehem.  i.  8,1).     Repentance, 
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the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  Horeb,  (a  covenant 
founded  on  the  stipulation  of  performances,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  rewards,  as  the  due  of  such  performances, 
on  the  other,)  could  have  no  place,  at  least  no  pro- 
minent place,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch.  To 
have  brought  forward  such  a  doctrine  there,  would 
have  been  to  recognise  a  supposition  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  covenant  itself ;  which  were  of 
course  that  it  should  be  observed,  according  to  the 
conditions,  not  broken  and  violated,  in  opposition  to 
them;  and  therefore  would  have  been  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose,  by  implying  the  ultimate  inefficiency  of 
such  an  engagement,  and  its  consequent  nullity  from 
the  first.  When  the  covenant  of  Horeb  was  formed 
between  God  and  the  Jews,  each  of  them  deliber- 
ate actors  in  the  part  they  respectively  sustained 
in  it,  it  must  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  observed  as  faithfully  on  the  one  side,  as 
on  the  other ;  or  it  would  never  have  been  formed 
at  all.  It  could  be  no  provision  of  such  a  covenant, 
as  at  first  concluded,  that  if  the  people  failed  to  ob- 
serve their  part  in  it,  all  they  would  need  to  do, 
would  be  to  repent,  and  so  to  make  their  peace  with 
God,  and  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  if  they 
had  never  broken  their  covenant,  nor  done  any  thing 
to  displease  him.  The  time  then  when  the  evange- 
lical doctrine  of  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  repentance, 
as  a  means  of  atonement  for  past  offences,  and  of  re- 
storation to  favour  with  God  for  the  future,  in  its 
application  both  nationally  and  individually,  begins 

considered  as  the  means  of  restoring  offenders  against  a  law  of 
righteousness,  to  favour  with  the  author  of  that  law,  without 
suffering  the  punishment  denounced  against  transgression — is  not 
brought  forward  and  insisted  upon  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  as 
it  is  in  those  of  the  prophets. 
VOL.  V.  G 
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to  appear  in  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
visible  church,  as  planted  among  the  Jews ;  is  the 
era  of  a  material  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
covenant.  But  this  change  was  not  made,  until  the 
Jews  for  430  years  and  upwards,  had  been  subject  to 
the  obligations  of  their  original  compact,  unmiti- 
gated, and  in  all  their  force.  The  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion was  first  openly  taught  and  inculcated  by  the 
prophets  ;  and  the  relaxation  in  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Law,  which  brought  it  so  much  nearer  to  the 
character  of  the  Gospel,  was  made  by  their  instru- 
mentality, in  the  exercise  of  a  new  commission,  as 
mediators  between  God  and  the  people'-. 

The  mission  of  servant  upon  servant,  notwith- 
standing repeated  disappointments,  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  patience,  gentleness,  and  forbearance  of 
the  owner,  and  of  his  great  reluctance  to  deprive 
the  husbandmen  of  a  privilege  which  he  himself  had 
bestowed  upon  them  :  and  the  mission  of  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  prophets  to  the  people  of  tlie 
Jews,  notwithstanding  the  obstinacy,  ingratitude, 
and  imj)enitence  with  which  the  efforts  of  divine 
goodness  in  their  behalf  were  requited,  is  among 
the  most  convincing  testimonies  to  the  boundless 
l)lacability,  the  almost  infinite  long-suffering  of  God  ; 
to  his  undiminished  regard  for  the  people  of  his 
choice,  notwithstanding  their  manifold  offences  and 
provocations  against  him,  and  to  his  unwillingness 
to  deprive  them  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  himself, 
if  by  any  means  they  might  be  retained  in  posses- 
sion of  it. 

The  result  of  the  mission  of  the  servants,  with  re- 
gard   to   its   effects    up(^n    the    husbandmen,  is   the 

'  Cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  ];{.      \'i(lc  also  1  Sam.  xii.  20 — 2"). 
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counterpart  of  that  of  the  mission  of  the  prophets, 
with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  Jews.  The  ser- 
vants could  not  prevail  on  the  tenants  to  acknow- 
ledge the  rights  of  their  landlord ;  nor  the  prophets 
succeed  with  the  people,  in  turning  them  back  to 
God,  and  to  the  better  observance  of  their  original 
covenant.  The  very  treatment  experienced  by  the 
servants,  is  true  in  repeated  instances,  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  prophets,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
placed  on  record  ;  and  would  no  doubt  have  held 
good  in  still  more,  had  more  of  their  history  been 
made  known  to  us.  The  rejection  of  the  servants 
begins  in  insult;  but  terminates  in  violence  and 
death ;  and  though  the  mission  of  the  first  in  the 
order  of  the  prophets,  with  respect  to  the  successful 
attainment  of  its  purpose  in  general,  and  for  any 
length  of  time,  might  not  be  more  effectual  than 
that  of  the  last — yet  the  personal  treatment  of  these 
recognised  messengers  of  God  was  not,  all  at  once, 
of  the  worst  description ;  nor  so  bad  in  the  first  of 
its  instances,  as  in  the  last.  The  proofs  of  their 
little  success,  both  with  kings  and  people,  as  the 
preachers  of  repentance,  amendment,  and  righteous- 
ness, begin  to  appear  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Saul ; 
but  their  persecution  properly  so  called,  at  the  hands 
of  either,  not  until  after  the  reign  of  Solomon  ^. 

3-  It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  tlie  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  the  prophets,  at  all  periods  of  their  history,  that  the 
people  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  that  their  ministry  was 
discharged  in  vain,  for  any  such  object  as  the  bringing  about  a 
lasting  national  repentance  and  reformation  of  life.  See  2  Kings 
xvii.  14,  15:  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  16:  Jeremiah  vi.  26;  xxv.  4  : 
Nehemiah  ix.  26.  But  the  evidence  of  the  exertion  of  syste- 
matic violence  against  them,  and  such  violence  as  led  to  their 
destruction  (whether  by  the  sword,  or  in  any  other  way)  so  far 
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The  zeal  of  the  servants,  in  the  cause  of  theiu 
master,  and  the  boldness  which  they  displayed  in 

as  we  are  able  to  collect  it  from  the  facts  on  record,  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Ahab  ;  and  was  the  consequence  of  his  connection 
-with  the  idolatrous  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  tlie  king  of  Tyre, 
which  led  to  the  introduction  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  in  addition  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam — the  two 
images  set  up  for  })ublic  adoration,  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan.  Al- 
most the  first  act  of  the  influence  of  Jezebel  was  the  destruction 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  so  completely,  tliat  to  all  appear- 
ance, Elijah  was  the  only  one  left  of  them  alive ;  see  1  Kings 
xviii.  4.  13.  22;  xix.  2.  10.  14:  2  Kings  ix.  '] :  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  life  from  her  violence  required  the  constant  inter- 
position of  a  Divine  power.  The  only  instance  of  an  earlier 
date,  to  the  same  effect,  would  be  the  treatment  of  the  prophet 
Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  by  Baasha ;  wliom  1  Kings  xvi.  7?  seems 
to  represent  as  having  killed  him.  With  respect  to  the  kings 
of  Judah — Hanani  the  father  of  Jehu  is  represented  as  impri- 
soned, even  by  Asa,  2  Chron.  xvi.  10:  but  the  first  case  on  re- 
cord of  the  death  of  a  prophet,  by  violence,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  prophetical  commission,  is  tliat  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20 — 22.  Similar 
instances  might  have  occurred  before ;  but  they  are  not  speci- 
fied ;  not  even  of  the  reign  of  Joram,  in  which,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  they  were  most  likely  to  have  happened  ; 
see  2  Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15.  Of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  IMa- 
nasseh  was  doubtless  he  by  whom  the  prophets  ^\ere  j)ut  to 
death  in  the  greatest  numbers;  see  2  Kings  xxi.  1(5 ;  xxiv.  4: 
Cf.  2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  10:   Jeremiah  xix.  4:   Xeheniiah  ix.  20. 

The  blood  of  the  prophets  is  reckoned  up  by  oiir  Saviour, 
indiscriminately  with  that  of  the  apostles,  among  those  instances 
of  righteous  blood,  which  should  be  visited  cumulatively  on  the 
heads  of  that  one  generation,  Luke  xi.  49 — fil  :  i\Iatt.  xxiii. 
34 — 36 :  and  it  must  have  been  as  notorious  among  the  Jews 
of  tlie  time,  that  their  fathers  had  slain  the  projjliets,  as  tliat 
their  chiUlren  l)uilt  their  sepulchres,  and  disclaimed,  in  profes- 
sion at  least,  all  ])artici])ati()n  in  that  sin  of  their  ancestors — to 
give  occasion  to  the  words  jironounced  by  our  Saviour,  on  each 
of  these  occasions,  inunediately  before  those  last  quoted — Luke 
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the  execution  of  their  commission,  were  shewn  by 
the  fact  of  the  danger  to  which  they  knew  them- 

xi.  47,  4« :    Matt,  xxiii.  29—32 :   Cf.   Act.  vii.  52 :    1  Thess. 
ii.  15. 

With  respect  to  individual  instances  of  the  persecution  of  the 
prophetSj  besides  the  case  of  Elijah^  and  that  of  Zachariah  just 
mentioned ;  Micaiah  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  by 
Ahab ;  Urijah  was  fetched  by  Jehoiakim  even  from  Egypt,  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  his  remains  were  treated  by  him  with  ig- 
nominy, after  his  death  ;  Jeremiah's  ministry  through  the  reigns 
of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  was  a  series  of  persecutions,  and 
of  grievous  personal  indignities,  sustained  by  him  at  the  hands 
either  of  princes  or  of  people ;  and  at  last  he  was  forcibly  carried 
by  the  impenitent  Jews  into  Egypt,  and  there,  according  to  the 
current  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church,  was  put  to  death  by 
them . 

Among  the  instances  of  suffering  faith,  and  of  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake,  enumerated  in  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  the 
whole  of  the  account  from  verse  36  to  38,  consists  of  such  parti- 
culars as  would  doubtless  be  seen  to  have  actually  been  fulfilled 
in  the  private  history  and  personal  treatment  of  the  prophets ; 
had  it  been  fully  related  to  us  in  every  instance.  And  indeed  to 
a  certain  extent  it  is  actually  confirmed  by  their  history,  tradi- 
tional or  recorded.  I  shall  specify  one  proof  of  this,  in  a  cir- 
cumstance as  remarkable  as  any  ;  the  allusion,  verse  37,  to  their 
being  sawn  asunder,  eTrpi&drja-av.  It  is  traditionally  related  of 
Isaiah,  that  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  Manasseh  ;  and  therefore 
this  allusion  may  be  referred  to  that  fact.  It  is  added,  that  he 
was  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw.  Justin  M.  Dialog.  395. 
17;  <i>s  fct'  TO  irepl  Tov  Bdvarov  ^Haatov,  ov  npiovi  ^vXiva  enpLaare  : 
and  Hieronym.  iii.  414.  ad  cede,  in  Isaiam  Ivi :  Vel  certe  Isaiam 
de  sua  prophetare  morte,  quod  serrandus  sit  a  Manasse  serra 
lignea,  quae  apud  eos  certissima  traditio  est.  Cf.  Origen,  iii.  108. 
B.  C.  in  Isaiam  Homilia  i.  5:  465.  A.  Comm.  in  Matt.  tom.  x. 
18,  and  848.  D.  Comm.  in  JMatt.  Series  secundum  veterem  In- 
terpretem  28 — Cyrill.  Hierosolym.  169.  44.  Catechesis  xiii. 
cap.  3 — Basil,  Operum  i.  828.  D.  in  Esai.  i.  (Cf.  Ascensio  Isaiai, 
iii.  10.)   Chron.  Paschale,  117-  D. 

The  source  of  this  tradition  might  perhaps  be  supposed  trace- 
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selves  to  be  exposed,  in  uudertakiiig  it — esijecially^ 
after  the  result  of  the  first  mission — and  by  the  treat- 
ment to  which  they  submitted  in  the  discharge  of  it ; 
and  that  we  may  not  specify  individual  instances  of 
the  devotedness  and  courage  of  the  ])rophets — there 
is  no  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  mission  of  any  of 
their  number,  in  the  attainment  of  its  proper  pur- 
pose, tlirough  the  lukewarmness,  indifference,  or 
timidity  of  the  messenger.  The  servants  were  not 
resisted  on  the  plea,  that  they  were  not  what  they 
professed  themselves,  the  dej)uties  and  representa- 
tives of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  ;  and  tlie  pro- 
phets, even  when  most  opposed  and  persecuted  both 
by  kings  and  by  people,  were  still  known  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  actual  messengers  of  God. 
The  mission  of  the  servants,  therefore,  failed  of  suc- 
cess, because  the  husbandmen  did  not  choose  to 
comply  with  the  demand  which  they  were  instructed 
to  make ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  was 
disappointed  of  its  natural  effect,  not  from  any 
doubt  of  the  divine  commission  of  the  teacher,  but 
from  an  utter  dislike  of  his  doctrine.  The  later 
missions  of  the  servants  were  augmented  in  number, 
and  tiieir  demands  reiterated  in  urgency :  and  the 
prophets  who  lived  last  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
church,  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous  than 
their  predecessors ;  more  at  least  can  l)e  mentioned 


able  U)  the  ajmcryplial  production,  called  Ascensio  Isaia;  Vatis, 
which  Dr.  Laurence  translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  and  published 
at  Oxford,  1829:  and  to  which  ()ri}j;en  refers  as  containing  the 
tradition  in  fpiestion,  i.  19,  20.  Ep.  ad  African uni,  9,  in  illus- 
tration of  Hebrews  xi.  37-  But  this  apocryphal  production  is 
later  than  the  Christian  era,  as  I  hope  to  shew,  in  the  Ai)])endi\ 
to  this  work. 
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as  contemporaries,  and  executing  their  ministry  in 
common,  in  the  decline  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Jiidah,  than  before :  and  in  proportion 
as  the  increasing  wickedness  of  the  times  called  for 
more  strenuous  exertions,  and  louder  remonstrances 
on  their  part,  the  later  prophets  were  but  the  more 
urgent  in  enforcing  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
the  more  indefatigable  in  labouring  for  the  national 
reformation.  The  servants  were  only  the  more 
harshly  treated  for  the  increased  urgency  of  their 
demands ;  and  the  prophets  were  only  the  more  dis- 
liked and  persecuted,  the  more  faithfully  they  dis- 
charged their  duty,  and  the  more  assiduously  they 
laboured  for  the  conversion  and  amendment  of  the 
people.  Lastly  the  mission  of  the  servants  was  an- 
tecedent to  that  of  the  son,  and  even  by  its  failure 
and  ill  success,  entailing  the  necessity,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  fact,  of  that  dispensation  itself;  and  the 
prophets,  in  like  manner,  were  precursors  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  humanly 
speaking,  so  far  as  it  was  intended  for  a  common 
effect  and  purpose  with  that  of  the  prophets,  was 
produced  by  the  failure  of  theirs. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  parable,  which 
follows  next  in  order ;  it  has  been  already  observed 
that  the  personal  description  and  personal  history  of 
the  son,  both  before  and  after  his  mission  to  the 
husbandmen,  are  among  the  most  decisive  criterions 
of  the  nature,  design,  and  import  of  the  whole  re- 
presentation. It  is  manifest  too,  that  to  conduct  to 
that  one  event,  developed  in  the  history  of  the  son, 
as  the  final  effect  of  his  mission  also  —is  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  all  that  precedes ;  the  measure  of 
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the  guilt  of  the  husbandmen,  the  termination  of  the 
efforts  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  the  close  of  their  period  of  probation, 
the  virtual  commencement  of  the  oeconomy  of  their 
retribution — the  catastrophe,  in  short,  of  the  whole 
story — are  all  determined  by  it. 

Now  the  descrii)tion  of  the  son,  before  be  is  sent, 
is  that  of  the  only  son,  and  consequently  the  well- 
beloved  of  his  father ;  nor  does  he  cease  to  be  his 
only,  and  consequently  his  well-beloved  son,  in  com- 
ing to  the  husbandmen  :  the  only  observable  differ- 
ence in  the  circumstances  of  his  proper  relation  to 
the  father,  before  and  after  his  mission,  is  that  be- 
fore, he  was  the  only  and  well-beloved  son,  not  yet 
separate  from  the  father,  but  living  with  him — after, 
he  was  his  only  and  well-beloved,  who  had  left  him 
for  a  time,  to  come  to  his  husbandmen.  In  like 
manner,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  virtue  of  his 
eternal  generation,  was  always  the  only  begotten, 
and  always  the  well-beloved  of  the  Father ;  nor  did 
he  cease  to  retain  those  characters  when  he  became 
man*'.  The  only  difference  was,  that  before  his  in- 
carnation, he  was  the  only  begotten  and  well-be- 
loved of  his  Father,  who  was  still  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  and  had  not  yet  temporarily  sej)arated 
Iiimself  from  that  blessed  connnunion,  to  come  into 
the  world  ;  after  his  incarnation,  he  was  the  only 
begotten  and  well-beloved  of  the  Father,  who  had 
come  forth  from  the  Father,  and  assumed  flesli,  to 
sojourn  for  a  time  in  the  world. 

The  mission  of  the  Son,  on  such  an  errand,  to  the 

''John    i.  14.  IH:    Matt.  iii.  17:    xAIark    i.   I  1  :    I.uke   iii.  ±2: 
John   iii.    1(5.   IH:    Matt.   xvii.   5:    Mark   ix.   J;    J^uke  ix.   '.Vi 
Eplii'S.  i.  (i  :    1   .loliii  iv.  1». 
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tenants  of  his  Father,  supposed  him  to  come  as  his 
messenger — and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
rights  of  his  Father  from  them,  just  as  much  as  any 
of  the  servants  before  him.  Notwithstanding  then, 
the  superior  dignity  of  his  personal  character  in 
comparison  of  theirs,  his  ministerial  character,  and 
his  vicarious  relation  to  the  Father,  were  nothing 
different  from  those  of  the  servants.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  our  Lord  was  as  much  the  Shiloh  or 
apostle  of  the  Father,  as  his  disciples  were  so  of 
himself,  and  repeatedly  speaks  of  himself  in  that  re- 
lation accordingly  '^.  But  upon  this  question  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  ministerial  character  even  of  our 
Lord  to  that  of  the  prophets  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion; we  know  that  among  the  opinions  current  about 
him,  during  the  transaction  of  his  personal  ministry, 
one  was  that  one  of  the  prophets  of  olden  time,  had 
risen  again  in  his  person*^ :  an  opinion,  which,  what- 
ever else  might  concur  to  produce  it,  must  have  been 
principally  due  to  the  visible  coincidence  between 
the  part  and  office  which  Christ  was  discharging  at 
the  time,  and  what  was  to  be  collected  from  scrip- 
ture, or  had  been  perpetuated  by  tradition,  of  the 
proper  office  and  ministry  of  the  prophets  of  the  an- 
cient dispensation. 

c  Cf.  Luke  ii.  49:  John  i.  14.  18;  iii.  16.  17;  v.  23,  24. 
30.  36—38.  43;  vi.  29.  38—40.  44.  46.  57:  Mark  ix.  37: 
Luke  ix.  48  :  John  vii.  16.  18.  28,  29.  33;  viii.  16.  18.  26.  29. 
42  :  Luke  X.  16  :  John  xii.  44,  45.  49;  xiii.  1.  3.  20;  xiv.  24. 
31;  XV.  21  ;  xvi.  5.  28;  xvii.  3,  4.  8.  18.  23.  25:  Gal.  iv.  4: 
Rom.  viii.  3  :   Hebrews  i.  1 ;  iii.  1  :   1  John  iv.  9,  10.  14. 

dLuke  ix.  8.  19:  Cf.  Matt.  xiv.  5;  xvi.  14;  xxi.  11.  46: 
Mark  vi.  15;  viii.  28;  xi.  32:  Luke  vii.  16.  39;  xiii.  33; 
xxiv.  19:  John  iv.  19;  vi.  14;  vii.  40;  ix.  17- 
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The  truth  indeed  is,  as  I  shewed  more  at  large  in 
my  former  work  ^,  the  object  of  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry  was  twofold ;  one,  in  which  it  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist, 
his  immediate  predecessor  in  it,  nor  from  that  of  the 
ministry  of  any  one  of  the  prophets  of  old,  more  re- 
motely his  precursors  also — another,  in  which  it  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  first  of  these  offices  was 
that  of  a  moral  teacher,  and  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance and  righteousness ;  the  second  was  that  of  the 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  former 
was  discharged  by  our  Lord  during  the  course  of 
his  ministerial  life,  from  its  beginning  to  its  con- 
summation ;  the  latter  was  fulfilled  once  for  all,  at 
his  death.  In  the  first  of  these  capacities  his  ministry 
could  not  be  said  to  differ  externally  from  that  of 
any  divinely  commissioned  teacher,  who  had  gone 
before  him  whether  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  pre- 
viously, in  the  same  office  of  a  teacher  and  preacher 
sent  from  God  ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  absolutely  without  a  parallel,  in  the  min- 
istry whether  of  prophets  or  of  apostles.  A  pro- 
phet, an  apostle,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  their 
respective  order  of  time  might  agree  in  being 
teachers  and  preachers,  and  teachers  and  preachers 
sent  from  God :  and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  their  respective  order  of 
time,  might  agree  in  suffering  persecution,  and  en- 
countering death,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
ministerial  commission  :  but  neither  prophet,  nor 
apostle,  nor  any  but  Jesus  Christ  himself,  \\'as  such 
a  teacher  and  preacher,  in  his  lifetime,  who  by  suf- 

^  Vide  vol.  ii.  Diss.  v.  M7-  sUfJ- 
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fering  death  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  commis- 
sion at  last,  effected  the  salvation  and  redemption  of 
mankind  :  for  no  prophet,  nor  apostle,  nor  any  hut 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  besides  being  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  was  the  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  of 
the  Father,  who  had  left  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  his  servant — and  to  fulfil 
the  work,  which  he  had  given  him  to  perform — in 
the  world.  Nor  to  the  death  of  any  teacher  or 
preacher,  sent  from  God,  even  in  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  commission,  except  that  of  the  only 
begotten,  and  well-beloved  of  the  Father  himself, 
could  such  a  value  attach,  from  the  infinite  dignity 
of  the  sufferer,  as  singly  to  be  commensurate  to  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

The  superior  personal  dignity  of  the  Son  seemed 
likely  to  give  him  an  influence  and  an  authority, 
even  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  commission  with 
one  of  his  father's  servants  before  him,  which  none 
of  the  servants  merely  could  have  possessed :  and 
our  Lord's  character,  even  as  a  prophet,  was  supe- 
rior to  the  character  of  all  who  went  before  him  in 
the  prophetical  office;  there  being  no  testimony 
which  could  be  rendered  to  the  fact  of  a  divine  lega- 
tion, no  attestation  which  could  be  given  to  the 
power  and  authority  by  which  the  messenger  acted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  commission,  that  was  not 
multiplied  manifold  more  in  behalf  of  Jesus  Christ, 
than  of  any  prophet  who  had  gone  before  him.  Yet 
by  a  strange  and  unnatural  result,  the  personal  com- 
ing of  the  son  led  to  the  commission  of  a  worse 
crime  by  the  husbandmen,  and  to  the  infliction  of  a 
deeper  injury  upon  the  owner  through  their  means, 
than  the  mission  of  any  one  of  the  servants  could  have 
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done  before ;  and  by  a  like  perversion  of  conse- 
quences, the  result  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  Jews,  attested  and  confirmed  as  it  was,  was  a 
catastrophe  which  exceeded  in  indignity  the  worse 
treatment  of  the  proi)hets  before  him,  and  did  more 
to  prove  the  Jews  to  be  rooted  in  impenitence,  and 
stubbornly  confirmed  in  their  opposition  to  the  coun- 
sels of  God  for  their  good,  than  the  rejection  and 
failure  of  any  one  of  his  overtures  of  pardon  and 
peace  before. 

The  son,  in  coming  to  the  husbandmen,  came  as 
the  heir  to  the  tenants  of  his  father's  vineyard  ;  and 
our  Lord,  in  coming  into  the  world,  came  to  that 
which  was  his,  by  right  of  creation,  and  in  coming 
to  the  Jews,  came  to  his  own,  by  virtue  of  their 
original  covenant :  but  the  husbandmen  respected 
not  the  heir  of  the  vineyard,  in  the  son,  nor  the 
world  its  Creator,  nor  the  Jews  their  Lord  and 
Master,  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  husbandmen  knew 
the  son  to  be  the  heir,  and  conspired  to  put  him  to 
death  because  he  was  so  :  and  if  it  is  not  hereby  im- 
plied, that  the  Jews  nmst  have  known  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  federal  Lord  and 
Head  of  their  own  church,  yet  it  nmst  be  im- 
plied, that  they  should  know  him  to  profess  himself 
at  least,  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  on  account  of 
that  profession,  and  that  profession  more  than  any 
thing  else,  should  ultimately  put,  or  seek  to  put,  him 
to  death.  The  proceedings  at  his  examination  be- 
fore the  sanhedrim,  and  afterwards  at  his  trial  be- 
fore Pilate,  shew  that  this  was  actually  the  case  K 

fMatt.  xxvi.  ()3— 6fi:  Murk  xiv.  (51— ()4.  Harm.  iv.  1)5  : 
Luke  xxii.  HH — 71-  Harm.  iv.  90:  Jolm  xviii.  '],  8.  Harm.  iv. 
0«  :  Matt,  xxvii.  54  :   IMark  xv.  89.  Harm.  iv.  102. 
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Or  this  part  of  the  parabolic  history  may  be  verified 
ill  the  personal  history  of  our  Saviour,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Messiah,  when  he  appeared,  was  expected 
to  appear  as  the  Son  of  God  §  ;  and  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, who  appeared  overtly  as  the  Messiah,  by  that 
very  circumstance  must  be  supposed  to  have  appeared 
implicitly  as  the  Son  of  God :  and  if  he  was  put  to 
death  openly,  for  this  assumption  of  the  character 
of  the  expected  Messiah,  so  would  he  be  implicitly 
for  that  of  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God.  Nor 
does  the  recognition  of  the  son  in  the  character  of 
the  heir,  by  the  husbandmen,  imply  more  than  the 
mere  superficial  acknowledgment  of  his  relation  in 
that  respect — or  go  further  than  what  the  simple 
matter  of  fact  compelled  them  to  go,  in  the  allow- 
ance of  that  character ;  while  as  to  any  practical 
effect  of  the  acknowledgment,  in  inducing  them  to 
act  towards  him  accordingly — it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  disclaimed,  as  made.  The  preliminary  re- 
cognition of  the  heir  in  the  son,  is  but  an  ironical 
declaration,  not  a  serious  admission ;  and  as  con- 
trasted with  the  conduct  immediately  adopted  to- 
wards this  supposed  heir,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
cognition— is  only  the  more  taunting  and  insulting, 
for  being  made. 

The  mission  of  the  son  was  final ;  and  no  pro- 
phet, like  those  of  the  olden  time,  appeared  after 
Christ  and  the  Baptist.  The  ancient  dispensation 
closed  with  them  ;  the  new  began  with  the  apo- 
stles. The  obstinacy  of  the  husbandmen  was  more 
clearly  evinced  by  the  failure  of  the  mission  of 
the  son,  than  by  the  ill  success  of  any  messenger 
from  his  father  before  him  ;  and  the  stubborn  in- 
g  John  i.  50. 
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fidelity  of  the  Jews,  was  more  strikingly  displayed 
by  their  reception  and  treatment  of  such  a  prophet 
as  our  Saviour,  than  of  any  divinely  commissioned 
teacher,  who  had  preceded  him.  The  condescension 
both  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  as  equally  con- 
current in  the  effect  of  his  mission — the  magna- 
nimity, zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
father,  above  every  messenger  of  his  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  which  characterised  the  conduct  of  the 
son,  in  coming  upon  such  an  errand,  have  been 
pointed  out  already ;  and  are  so  true  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ,  so  clearly  illustrated  by  the  facts  of 
his  history,  and  so  often  insisted  upon  in  the  Chris- 
tian scriptures,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
part  which  he  acted,  that  we  need  not  stop  to  dwell 
upon  them.  The  ultimate  treatment  of  the  son,  at 
the  hands  of  the  husbandmen,  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
down  even  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  put  to 
death  without  the  gate.  The  motive  of  the  hus- 
bandmen to  this  treatment,  was  that  so  the  vineyard 
which  was  his,  by  right  of  future  inheritance,  might 
become  theirs,  by  virtue  of  present  possession.  The 
rejection  of  Christianity  finally  by  the  Jews,  was 
produced  in  part  by  a  determination  not  to  coalesce 
with  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  see  privileges  exclusively 
their  own,  communicated,  much  less  transferred 
to  any  besides  them.  And  though  the  motive  which 
must  have  influenced  the  Jews  to  the  personal  re- 
jection of  our  Saviour,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  cause 
like  this  ;  yet  it  is  still  true,  that  their  refusal  to 
acknowledge  him  for  the  Messiah — (for  such  a  Mes- 
siah at  least,  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,)  was  ne- 
cessary in  their  own  estimation,  to  retain  their  place 
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and  nation ;  they  could  not  receive  him  in  that  capacity 
without,  as  they  thought,  endangering  both ''.     The 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  husbandmen,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  be  for  all  the 
offences  collectively,  committed  by  the  possessors  of 
the  vineyard  against  its  owner  during  all  the  time  that 
they  had  been  in  possession  of  it ;  and  upon  the  heads 
of  that  one  generation  who  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus 
Christ,  the  accumulated  sin  of  bloodguiltiness,  con- 
tracted through  every  previous  period  of  the  proba- 
tion of  the  church,  on  earth,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  was  to  be  visited.     The  punishment  in 
question,  to  be  adequate  to  the  degree  of  guilt  con- 
tracted by  its  subjects,  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
fined to  the  mere  alienation  of  the  vineyard  from 
them,  and   its  transfer   to  others  ;    and  the  infidel 
Jews,  who  rejected  and  crucified  Christ,  not  only 
had  their  own  place  and  favour,  and  prerogatives  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  taken  away,  and  transferred  to  the 
Gentiles  in  their  stead,  but  by  a  series  of  judicial 
visitations  upon  them  and  their  country,  were  almost 
totally  destroyed.    This  deprivation,  however,  of  the 
vineyard,  and  this  destruction  of  the  husbandmen, 
were  both  spoken  of  in  the  parable,  as  still  to  come; 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,   with  all  its  conse- 
quences to  themselves,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  the  people  of  God,  in  their  stead,  were 
yet   future   events   when   the    parable   was   spoken. 
The  personal  destruction  of  the  husbandmen,  as  was 
natural,  was  predicted  first;  and  the  alienation  of 
the  vineyard  to  others,  afterwards ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of  the  Jews,  that 

''  John  xi.  47—50  :   Harm.  iv.  24. 
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the  Jewish  church,  as  such,  ceased  to  have  a  being, 
and  the  only  visible  church  of  God  that  could  be 
said  to  be  in  existence,  on  earth,  was  the  Christian 
or  Gentile,  which  had  succeeded  to  its  place  K 

i  A  parable,  like  the  preceding,  which  embraces  so  complete 
a  retrospect  of  God's  dealings  with  the  Jews,  from  first  to  last — 
which  draws  so  lively  a  picture  of  his  kindness,  patience,  and 
longsutfering,  and  of  their  ingratitude,  obstinacy,  and  impeni- 
tence— which  touches  so  closely  upon  the  fact  of  that  future  per- 
sonal treatment,  which  our  Saviour  himself  was  about  to  expe- 
rience from  them  ;  was  calculated  to  raise  a  variety  of  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  from  religious  fervour,  from  pious 
indignation,  from  benevolent  regret,  from  the  sense  of  personal 
interest — all  unusually  excited  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  own 
representations.  We  cannot  therefore  but  be  surprised  at  the 
calmness  of  the  tone  and  manner  which  pervades  the  narrative, 
down  to  the  catastrophe ;  a  calmness  which  can  be  paralleled 
by  nothing  so  properly  as  the  similar  dispassionateness,  which 
appears  afterwards  in  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  passion 
itself. 

It  is  a  necessary  effect  too  of  such  an  history,  as  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  parable,  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  as  much 
in  the  rejection,  as  in  the  selection  of  the  Jews,  to  be  his  people. 
That  selection  might  be  the  act  of  the  free  grace  of  God ;  but 
the  free  grace  of  God,  and  the  immutability  of  tlie  Divine  coun- 
sels, cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  voluntary  ill-desert, 
which  may  rerpiire  the  subsequent  alienation  of  tlie  Divine  fii- 
vour  from  its  former  objects.  The  possession  of  his  vineyard 
was  bestowed  u\)on  the  husbandmen,  by  the  gift  of  the  owner 
originally ;  no  doubt,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  continue 
theirs  ever  after:  and  yet  it  is  no  impeachment  of  his  con- 
sistency, that  after  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them,  after  the  many  aggravated  offences,  and  particularly 
the  last  and  worst  of  all — of  which  they  were  guilty — lie  should 
be  found  in  the  end  recalling  and  revoking  his  own  gift. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  husbandmen  only  could  be  to 
blame  for  the  change  produced  in  their  relation  towards  him. 
The  owner  could  have  no  alternative,  but  to  pursue  at  the  close 
of  his  connection  with  the  tenants,  even  of  his  own  choice,  a 
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conduct  diametrically  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  had  observed 
towards  them,  at  the  ])eginning  of  it. 

It  is  another  use  also  of  the  parabolic  narrative,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  a  series  of  future  matters  of  fact,  to  illustrate  the 
possible,  however  mysterious,  compatibility  of  the  Divine  predes- 
tination of  events,  with  the  freedom  of  human  agency.  The 
death  of  the  son  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  is  historically  de- 
scribed therein,  as  an  event  which  must  be  considered  the  result 
of  contingent  causes ;  which  was  not  anticipated,  and  which 
might  not  have  happened.  And  so  it  was,  with  respect  to  the 
parabolic  ceconomy — to  the  mission  of  the  son,  by  the  father, 
and  to  his  reception  and  treatment  by  the  husbandmen :  and 
yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  of  the  actual  mission  of  our  Lord, 
which  answers  to  this  in  the  parable,  that  the  Father  sent  him, 
and  that  he  himself  came,  to  sustain  and  discharge  a  part,  fore- 
known and  preconcerted,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
that  all  these  things  must  have  been  ;  that  Christ  must  suffer ; 
and  that  the  Jews,  in  putting  him  to  death,  were  but  unwittingly 
the  instruments  in  fulfilling  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  read 
among  them  every  sabbath  day. 

The  circumstantial  discrepancies  in  the  narratives  of  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelists  require  some  little  consideration,  before  we 
dismiss  the  parable.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  these  discre- 
pancies generally — there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  expect 
verbal,  and  not  merely  substantial,  agreement  in  the  accounts  of 
our  Saviour's  parables,  as  simply  the  narratives  of  facts — any 
more  than  in  the  details  of  his  general  history,  which  consist 
of  facts  likewise.  In  the  present  instance,  St.  Luke's  account 
of  the  parable  is  obviously  more  concise  than  either  St.  IMat- 
thew's  or  St.  Mark's,  just  as  his  account  of  the  parable  of  the 
sower  was,  compared  with  theirs ;  and  probably  for  the  same 
reason — that  each  of  these  parables  had  been  so  fully  recorded 
by  his  predecessors^  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  relate 
either,  had  not  the  one  been  the  first  which  our  Saviour  de- 
livered, and  had  not  the  other  contained  so  graphic  a  delinea- 
tion beforehand  of  his  death  and  passion,  and  so  remarkably 
verified,  only  two  days  after,  by  the  event. 

Yet  the  discrepancies  in  question  are  after  all  reducible  to 
two  :  one  of  which  is  that  St.  JMatthew  and  St.  Luke  speak  of 
the  ejection  of  the  son  from  the  vineyard,  as  preceding  his  being 
.   VOL.  V.  H 
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put  to  death;  St.  ^I;irk  speaks  of  it  as  following  after  it. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  these  statements ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  them  affirms  the  order  of  the  event ;  or 
does  more  than  simply  specify  the  fact  itself,  as  closely  connected 
with  thut  of  the  death — and  as  conspiring  with  it  to  the  same 
effect,  to  shew  that  the  subject  of  either  violence  had  no  right 
to  the  vineyard,  or  none  which  ihcij  were  disposed  to  respect, 
who  were  offering  it  to  him.  For  this  purpose,  the  casting  him 
out  of  the  vineyard  was  necessarily  a  part  of  the  treatment 
which  he  must  exj)ect  to  receive  from  them — and  as  expressive 
of  contempt  for  his  rights,  and  of  indignity  to  liis  person,  as  his 
death  itself;  hut  in  what  order,  and  wliether  before  or  after  his 
being  put  to  death,  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  might 
be  related  in  either  way. 

The  other  circumstance  of  difference  is,  that  when  our  Lord 
had  arrived  at  that  part  of  his  narrative  where  he  a.sks  the  ques- 
tion at  the  40th  verse  in  St.  Matthew's,  the  9th  in  St.  ^Mark's, 
the  15th  in  St.  Luke's  account;  the  answer,  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  verse  41,  was  returned  by  others  ;  according  to  St. 
jMark,  verse  9,  and  St.  Luke,  verse  16,  was  returned  by  him- 
self. There  is  no  inconsistency  here  also  ;  for  both  answers 
might  have  been  returned  :  one  by  the  bystanders,  as  related  in 
St.  INIatthew,  the  other  by  our  Lord  himself,  in  prosecution  of 
his  own  narrative,  as  recorded  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  For 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  asking  the  previous  ques- 
tion, he  meant  the  answer  to  be  supjilied  by  his  hearers,  and  not 
to  be  subjoined  by  himself;  though  it  is  very  possible,  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his  hearers  (especially  his 
disciples,  and  thp  common  people)  could  not  hear  such  a  ques- 
tion, subjoined  to  such  a  narrative  as  had  preceded,  and  not  be 
prompted  by  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  return 
such  an  answer  to  it. 

But  St.  Luke  adds,  that  when  those  about  our  Lord  had 
heard  his  last  words,  as  recorded  at  verse  16,  they  said,  "  God 
"  forbid  :"  which  seems  to  be  attributing  to  them  an  answer  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  which  also  is  ascribed  to  the  bystanders 
in  St.  INIatthew.  The  way  to  reconcile  these  representations 
with  each  other  is,  to  suppose  that  <me  part  of  the  bystanders 
made  the  observation  in  St.  Luke,  and  anotlier  in  St.  INIatthew  ; 
aiul  on  this  principle  Tlieophylact  reconciles  them,  Operuni  i. 
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453.  C — D.  in  Lucani  xx.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  Sa- 
viour delivered  this  parable  in  the  presence  of  a  mixed  audience 
— not  merely  his  disciples,  but  the  people ;  and  not  merely  the 
people,  and  such  portion  of  them,  as  are  said  at  this  very  time 
to  have  heard  him  gladly,  but  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  his 
enemies — who  were  at  this  very  time  plotting  his  destruc- 
tion, and  seeking  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 

Each  of  the  Evangelists  informs  us,  that  when  our  Lord  had 
done  speaking,  his  enemies  would  gladly  have  carried  this  de- 
sign of  theirs  against  him  into  execution,  on  the  spot ;  and  ac- 
cording to  each,  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  perceived  he  had 
been  speaking  the  parable  against  them  :  whence,  though  it 
may  not  follow  that  they  must  have  understood  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  parable,  which  they  resented  accordingly,  yet  it 
would,  that  they  knew  it  to  be  levelled  against  themselves,  and 
in  some  manner  or  other  to  contain  a  denunciation  against  them. 
It  might  contribute  to  direct  their  attention  to  its  drift,  and  to 
raise  the  expectation  of  its  containing  something  personal  to 
themselves,  that  it  followed  directly  upon  Matt.  xxi.  28 — 32. 
an  illustration  which  had  been  applied  against  them  ;  and  it  was 
prefaced  by  the  words,  aXkrjv  napa^okrjv  aKovaare — in  reference 
doubtless  to  what  had  preceded  in  the  form  of  a  parable  also. 

The  interposition  of  such  an  exclamation,  from  such  a  quarter, 
at  this  period  of  the  narrative,  is  necessary  to  explain  the  se- 
quel, to  the  end  of  the  account,  in  each  of  the  Gospels  ;  Mat- 
thew 42 — 44:  Mark  10 — 11  :  Luke  17 — 18:  and  especially  in 
St.  Luke's  ;  first  as  to  what  he  mentions  of  our  Lord's  looking 
steadfastly  at  them,  in  consequence  of  it,  and  then,  his  subjoin- 
ing the  words,  "  What  then  is  this  which  is  written.?"  before 
quoting  the  22nd  and  23rd  verses  of  the  cxviiit^  Psalm,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  in  all  the  accounts.  This  steadfastly  looking  at 
them,  before  he  said  any  thing — (the  proper  meaning  of  e^^Xe'^as 
avTo'is :  compare  Luke  xxii.  61.)  implies  that  they  had  done 
something  to  provoke  it ;  to  direct  attention  to  them  more  parti- 
cularly :  and  the  form  of  the  Avords  in  which  he  introduces  the 
quotation  from  the  Psalm,  "  What  then  is  this  which  is  Avrit- 
"  ten  ?"  or,  as  St.  Mark  expresses  it,  "  Have  ye  not  read  even 
"  this  scripture?"  leads  further  to  the  inference,  that  if  he  had 
said  any  thing  to  produce  such  an  exclamation,  as  it  was,  he  was 
going  to  say  something  still  more  calculated  to  excite  it. 
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It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  an  observation,  proceeding^ 
from  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  any  of  those  who  were  declared 
enemies  of  our  Lord,  in  answer  to  a  denunciation  proceeding 
from  him,  and  threatening  them  with  some  penal  consequence 
or  other — would  be  founded  in  scorn  and  contempt ;  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  presumed  incompetency  of  the  speaker  to  carry 
any  of  his  menaces  into  eifect ;  in  which  case,  they  might  safely 
be  despised  and  set  at  defiance.  If  such  was  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  exclamation,  in  this  instance,  or  such  the  thought 
secretly  passing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  uttered  it ;  how  appo- 
sitely might  our  Lord  both  pause  a  while,  steadfastly  to  look  upon 
them,  and  then  proceed  to  quote  the  Psalm  in  question,  in  such 
words  as  these,  "  What  then  is  this  which  is  written  ?"  "  Have 
"  ye  not  read  even  this  scripture?"  "  As  to  the  stone,  which 
"  they  that  were  building  reprobated,  this  is  become  for  the 
"  head  of  a  corner  ?  This  head  is  become  so  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
"  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes:"  concluding  as  St.  Matthew  re- 
presents him,  "  For  this  reason,  I  say  unto  you,  The  kingdom 
"  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation 
"  producing  the  fruits  thereof.  And  he  that  hath  fallen  upon 
"  this  stone,  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces :  and  on  whomsoever  it 
"  may  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder." 

This  image  of  the  stone,  which  they  that  were  building  re- 
jected or  reprobated,  and  which  yet  had  become  fit  to  be  the 
head  of  a  corner,  is  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  by  St.  Peter, 
Acts  iii.  11  :  and  the  builders  who  had  rejected  it,  are  repre- 
sented personally  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  leaders  of  the 
Jews  also.  The  rejection  of  the  stone,  by  the  builders,  in  a 
supposed  process  of  building,  implies  its  want,  in  their  estima- 
tion, of  those  qualities,  Avhich  must  make  it  fit  to  form  part  of  a 
building — the  qualities  of  strength  and  solidity ;  its  being  be- 
come the  head  of  a  corner,  in  an  actual  building,  implies  its 
possession  of  such  qualities  in  the  utmost  possible  degree.  A 
corner-stone  in  a  building,  like  the  key-stone  in  an  arch,  must 
possess  the  usual  qualities  which  make  stones  fit  to  support  their 
share  of  the  burden,  and  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  strength 
of  a  building,  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other  component  part  of 
it  whatsoever.  But  the  rejection  of  the  stone  is  attributed  to 
its  supposed  deficiency  in  such  qualities,  in  the  estimation  of 
human  builders ;  its  becoming  the  head  of  a  corner,  and  its  con- 
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sequent  possession  of  the  requisite  properties,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  a  power  and  sufficiency  derived  from  God.  All  this 
was  applicable  to  our  Saviours  own  situation  at  the  time,  and 
to  the  judgment  which  his  enemies  had  passed  upon  him ;  and 
to  the  degree  of  power  and  exaltation,  short  only  of  the  Divine, 
in  that  very  capacity — at  present,  to  all  appearance,  so  weak  and 
contemptible — to  which  he  should  hereafter  be  advanced :  the 
certainty  of  which,  to  carry  on  the  same  metaphorical  descrip- 
tion, would  be  shewn  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  defensive,  and 
offensive  property  of  the  same  corner-stone ;  the  former  in  re- 
sisting all  the  attacks  which  should  be  made  upon  it,  and  dash- 
ing to  pieces  those  who  should  encounter  it,  the  latter  in  its 
power  to  exterminate,  when  it  should  itself  become  the  assailant, 
and  to  grind  unto  powder  all  on  whom  it  should  fall.  The  first 
of  these  powers  is  conservative,  and  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  tlie  church  which  rests  upon  that  corner-stone,  from  all  those 
assaults  of  various  kinds,  to  which  it  is,  and  it  must  be  exposed, 
during  the  continuance  of  its  state  of  probation  :  the  latter  is 
destructive  or  penal,  and  subservient  to  that  final  oeconomy  of 
redress  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  of  vengeance  upon  its  ene- 
mies, which  its  head  and  protector  will  ultimately  carry  into 
effect,  in  order  that  the  state  of  probation  may  be  succeeded  by 
the  state  of  retribution.  Yet  in  its  primary  sense,  this  allusion 
to  the  double  power  of  the  same  stone,  might  be  understood  by 
the  hearers  to  refer  to  a  custom  of  their  o\vn,  in  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  stoning;  according  to  which,  Ave  are  told,  that 
the  head  of  the  criminal  was  first  dashed  against  one  large  stone  : 
and  if  that  did  not  prove  fatal,  another  was  cast  upon  the  top 
of  it — which  invariably  served  to  dispatch  him. 
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THE  MARIILVGE  OF  THE  KING'S  SON,  OR 
THE  WEDDING-GARMENT. 


MATTHEW,  XXII.  1—14.     HARMONY,  IV.  C'J. 


^Iatthew,  xxii.   1  —  1-i. 

1  And  Jesus  answered  and  spake  to  them  again  in  parables, 
saying,  "  -  Tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man,  a 
'  king,  who  made  a  wedding-feast  for  his  son,  '•'>  And  he  sent 
'  forth  his  servants  to  call  to  the  wedding-feast  them  that  had 
'  been  bidden:  and  they  were  not  willing  to  come.  '  Again  he 
'  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying,  Say  to  them  that  have  been 
'  bidden,  Behold,  my  dinner  have  I  made  ready,  my  oxen  and  my 
'  fatlings  have  hccii  slain,  and  all  things  arc  ready  :  come  ye  to 
'  the  wedding-feast.  •'  And  they,  having  paid  no  regard  fo  it, 
'  went  their  way,  one  to  his  own  farm,  another  to  his  trafRck  : 
'  '•  and  the  rest  of  tliem,  having  laid  hold  on  his  servants, 
'  abused  them  and  slew  tlieni.  ~'  And  when  the  king  liad  heard 
'  thereof,  he  was  angered  ;  and  having  sent  liis  armies,  he  de- 
'  stroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned  their  city.  ^  Tlien  saith 
'  he  to  his  servants,  The  wedding  indeed  is  ready,  but  they  that 

•  had  been  bidden  were  not  worthy.  •'  Go  ye  therefore  to  tlie 
'  outlets  and  passages  of  the  higliways,  and  as  many  as  ye  may 
'  have  found,  bid  ye  to  the  wedding-feast.  '"  And  those  serv- 
'  ants  went  out  into  the  highways,  and    brought   together  all, 

•  as  many  as  they  found,  Itoth  bad  aiul  good  ;   and  the  wedding 

•  was  replenished  with  guests.  •!  And  the  king  having  conu' 
'  in,  to  take  a  view  of  the  guests,  saw  there  a  man  not  clad  with 
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"  a  wedding-clothing.  1'-  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Comrade, 
"  how  hast  thou  come  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding-clothing  ? 
"  And  he  became  speechless.  1-^  Then  said  the  king  to  them 
"  that  ministered.  Bind  ye  his  hands  and  feet,  and  take  him  up, 
"  and  cast  him  forth  into  the  darkness  which  is  without  ;  there 
"  shall  be  weeping,  and  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth.  1^  For 
"  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." 


MATERIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

J.  HE  subject-matter  of  the  history,  in  the  present 
parable,  being  the  projected  celebration  of  a  certain 
entertainment,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  execution  of  that  design — the  parabolic  rela- 
tion of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  is  naturally  that 
of  the  author  of  the  feast,  who  conceives  and  exe- 
cutes the  design,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
guests  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  with  whom  it 
must  be  celebrated,  on  the  other.  But  the  private 
or  individual  character  of  the  master  of  a  feast — 
may  differ  in  a  variety  of  ways  from  his  relative 
one  to  his  guests  ;  and  in  a  given  instance,  the 
proper  personal  description  of  the  former,  whatever 
it  be,  may  impose  a  proper  corresponding  character 
on  the  latter.  This  private  character  of  the  author 
of  the  feast,  independent  of  his  relation  in  that  re- 
spect, it  appears,  is  that  of  a  king  ;  and  the  conse- 
quent character  superinduced  upon  his  guests,  is 
that  of  his  subjects. 

The  fact  of  a  certain  entertainment  implies  also  a 
certain  end  and  purpose,  for  which  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  given ;  especially  where  the  entertain- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  of  an 
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extraordinary  nature.  The  entertainment  in  the 
parable  is  of  this  special  description  ;  being  projected 
and  given  by  the  king  to  commemorate  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son.  Of  the  possible  solemnities,  then, 
which  might  have  answered  to  the  idea  of  this  extra- 
ordinary entertainment,  the  solemnity  of  a  marriage- 
feast  is  truly  that  which  is  represented  by  it ;  and 
of  the  possible  occasions,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private  life;  wliich  niight  require  a  peculiar  mode  of 
celebrating  them,  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  and  that 
the  marriage  of  a  king's  son,  produces  the  celebrity 
in  the  parable. 

Among  all  nations,  a  marriage  festivity  has  inva- 
riably been  deemed  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing of  domestic  events  ;  and  even  in  private  life  has 
always  been  commemorated  with  corresponding  so- 
lemnity— with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  proper 
for  such  an  occasion,  with  every  display  of  pomp 
and  splendour  which  is  suitable  to  the  rank,  or  con- 
sistent with  the  means,  of  the  parties  in  c^uestion. 
The  nuptials  of  princes  differ  not  from  those  of  pri- 
vate individuals  in  being  occasions  of  greater  per- 
sonal interest  to  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  them  ;  but  in  the  much  greater  and  more 
effectual  testimony  to  the  sense  of  that  personal  in- 
terest, inspired  by  the  occasion,  which  the  posses- 
sion of  })ower  and  afHuence,  both  of  them  more  or 
less  unbounded — enables  them  to  render,  in  the 
sumptuousness  and  magnificence  of  the  feasts  which 
connnemorate  such  events  ;  in  the  length  of  time 
for  which  they  are  celebrated  ;  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  guests  by  ^^'h<)m  they  are  attended  ; 
in  the  more  universal  sympathy  with  the  domestic 
happiness  of  the  principal  parties,  which  their  su- 
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perior  rank  and  dignity  of  station,  as  the  head  of  a 
nation  or  community,  are  the  means  of  diffusing, 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  personal  or  domestic 
relations. 

We  may  assume  then,  of  such  an  entertainment 
as  this  in  the  parable,  that  being  a  nuptial  solemnity 
in  general,  it  must  have  been  an  occasion  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  it ;  being  the  marriage  feast  of  a  king's  son  in 
particular,  it  must  have  possessed  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  such  an  occasion,  to  a  degree  unexam- 
pled in  other  instances  of  like  kind :  the  extent  of 
its  preparations,  the  number  of  its  guests,  the  cost- 
liness and  splendour  of  the  celebrity,  must  have 
been  worthy  of  the  nuptial  festivities  of  royalty. 
There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why  the  king  in  the 
parable  may  not  be  considered  some  eastern  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  marriage  of  his  son,  consequently, 
the  nuptial  solemnity  of  an  eastern  prince.  The 
love  of  magnificence  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  nations  of  the  East,  and  displays  itself  upon  all 
occasions  where  there  is  room  for  its  indulgence. 
The  marriage  festivities  of  their  princes  are  cele- 
brated upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  of  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  can  scarcely  form  an  idea ;  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  empires  being  lavished  upon 
them,  and  the  inventions  of  art  and  ingenuity  ex- 
hausted, to  devise  new  modes  of  enjoyment,  and  to 
reflect  new  lustre  upon  every  such  occasion,  by 
kinds  and  degrees  of  ornament  and  decoration,  be- 
fore unheard  of '^. 

a  Plutarch,  Operum  viii.  647-  Symposiaca,  iv.  3 :  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  bia  ri  TrXfia-rovs  iv  yanois 
enl  beliTvov  KaXoixriv;  and  among  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  in 
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To  be  invited  then  to  partake  of  a  festivity  like 
this,  and  much  more  to  be  actually  admitted  to  it  as 

explanation  of  this  fact,  he  observes,  ovdffilav  (o-Tidcreoos  vrpocfiacnu 

OVTMS  fK^TjXou  fwai  Kcu  TTfpi^orjTov,  ws  Tr)V  Twv  yafjiovvTau'  ku\  yap 
BvovTus  deo'ii,  KCU  TTpoTTfpirovTas  (j)i\ov  Kal  ^evt^ovras,  tan  TToXKovi 
diaXadelv  tu>v  eTrtTTjdeiaV  rj  be  yaiMTjXios  rpdnf^a  Karrjyopov  e;^ei  tuv 
vpivaiov  piya  [Socjura,  kol  ttjv  8a8a,  Koi  tuv  avKov,  a  (pi-jaiv  Oprjpos 
Koi  Tcis  yvvcHKas  iCTTapevcis  eVt  rat?  6vpius  6avpci^fi.v  koi  Beaadai.  oto 
liT)8ev6s  ilyvoovvTOS  rfjv  vtto8oxi)v  kcu.  rrjv  kKijctiv,  alcrxwdpevot.  napaXi- 
ne'iv,  TTiivras  tovs  (rvvrjOds  Ka\  olKeiovs,  Kal  dpaxryeTras  7rpocrr]KOVTas 
ai/Tols  TrapaXapl^uvovcriv. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  entertain- 
ments, celebrated  on  the  largest  scale,  and  with  the  greatest 
profnsion  and  magnificence,  of  which  ancient  liistory  preserves 
the  mention,  are  wedding  festivities.  Herodotus  vi.  126 — 131, 
has  given  an  account  of  one  of  them,  belonging  to  a  time  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  (about  B.  C.  500,)  in  the  case  of  Clis- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  when  celel^rating  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Agariste.  Diodorus  Siculus,  xiii.  84,  describes  the 
festivities  with  which  Antisthenes,  a  rich  citizen  of  Agrigentum, 
about  B.  C.  414,  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  On 
that  occasion,  all  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  were  entertained, 
at  his  expense,  on  tables  laid  for  them  at  their  own  doors,  in 
the  streets  where  they  lived;  besides  a  great  number  of  strangers 
from  tlie  neighbourhood.  The  ]\letcecs  of  Agrigentum,  with 
the  ])opulation  of  tlie  city  at  that  time,  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  200,000.  The  festivities  took  place  in  the  evening,  and  the 
whole  city  was  one  blaze  of  light.  In  Athenams,  again,  iv.  2 — 5, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  marriage-feast  of  Caranus,  the  INlace- 
donian,  about  B.  C.  300,  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  though 
by  a  probable  error  in  the  reading,  the  number  of  guests  is  re- 
presented at  only  20.  The  editor  conjectures  120,  which  itself 
is  probably  too  little.  In  the  same  author,  xii.  54,  there  is  a 
minute  description,  from  the  tenth  book  of  Chares,  tcov  -n-fpl 
'A\f^av8pov  laropiav,  of  the  marriage  entertainments  celebrated 
by  Alexander,  (upcm  his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition,) 
for  five  days'  time,  and  on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  ./Elian,  Varia)  Hist.  viii.  7-  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  Chares.     Ninety  marriages  were  thus  celebrated  at  one 
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a  guest,  it  is  manifest  would  be  a  personal  distinc- 
tion, not  to  be  meanly  esteemed,  and  a  personal  pri- 
vilege not  to  be  lightly  forfeited,  to  whomsoever  it 
might  be  offered.  It  is  a  distinction,  however,  and 
a  privilege,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  be  offered  by  none  but  the  king — the 
principal  personage  in  the  celebrity  itself — nor  con- 
ferred upon  any  but  his  own  subjects,  as  the  sub- 
ordinate parties  in  the  same  ;  and  therefore  as  of- 
fered by  him,  and  as  conferred  upon  them,  the  dis- 
tinction would  be  enhanced,  and  the  privilege  would 
be  rendered  proportionably  the  more  valuable,  by 
coming  from  one  so  much  their  superior  ;  and  by 
communicating  even  to  the  subjects  a  personal  in- 
terest in  an  occasion  of  joy  and  festivity,  properly 
confined  to  the  family  of  their  king. 

tinie^,  in  as  many  BaXufioi :  the  dvSpcbv  or  guest-chamber  being 
fKaTovTUKKivos.  Plutarch,  Alexander,  70.  tells  us  the  number  of 
guests  was  nine  thousand.  Cf.  Zonaras,  Ann.  iv.  14.  195.  B. 

Nuptial  solemnities  among  the  Jews  were  celebrated  for  seven 
days  :  see  Judges  xiv.  12.  Cf.  Tobit  xi.  19.  So  had  they  been 
in  the  East  from  time  immemorial.   Genesis  xxix.  27. 

It  does  not  distinctly"  appear  that  the  series  of  entertainments 
which  the  book  of  Esther,  i.  1 — 10,  describes  king  Ahasuerus  to 
have  given,  first  to  his  nobles  and  princes,  for  180  days,  or  half 
a  Persian  year,  and  afterwards  for  seven  days,  to  all  the  people, 
were  nuptial  festivities  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  considering  the 
part  which  Vashti  his  queen  is  said  to  have  taken  in  the  same. 
To  the  duration  of  such  festivities,  and  probably  to  the  magni- 
ficence with  which  they  were  celebrated,  Roman  history  would 
perhaps  have  supplied  a  parallel  instance,  had  the  particulars 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  those  shows  and  entertainments,  which 
it  appears  from  Dio,  apud  Xiphilinum,  Ixviii.  15.  Trajan  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  for  123  days  successively,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween U.  C.  862  and  U.  C.  864.  Vide  my  Supplementary 
Diss.  222. 
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The  conception  of  the  design  of  every  entertain- 
ment is  naturally  prior  to  its  consummation ;  and 
the  interval  between  them,  whether  greater  or  less 
in  itself,  is  naturally  devoted  to  making  such  pre- 
parations as  necessarily  arise  from  the  design,  and 
are  necessarily  preliminary  to  the  execution.  The 
interposition  of  an  interval  so  devoted,  appears  in 
the  parable  between  what  must  be  supposed  the  first 
formation  of  the  design,  and  what  is  actually  seen 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  its  execution  ;  for  after 
relating  in  general  terms,  that  a  certain  king  made 
a  wedding-feast  for  his  son,  which  involves  the  con- 
ception of  the  design,  and  leaves  to  implication  the 
fact  of  the  preparations — it  passes  at  once  to  the 
point  of  time  when  all  things  were  ready,  and  the 
guests  were  expected  to  attend.  There  are  two 
periods  consequently  in  the  entire  duration  of  the 
history — one  bearing  date  with  the  conception  of 
the  design  of  the  feast,  the  other  with  the  first  overt 
step  towards  its  execution  ;  between  which  some 
interval  must  have  elapsed,  and  as  referred  to  either 
of  which  the  resulting  duration  of  the  whole,  may 
be  materially  different. 

The  conception  of  the  design  of  an  entertainment 
beforehand,  supposes  the  invitation  of  the  guests 
beforehand  also  ;  and  the  history  recognises  the 
truth  of  this  supposition  by  shewing  that,  as  there 
was  a  proper  person,  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  so- 
lemnity originated,  so  there  were  others,  designed 
to  partake  of  it,  even  before  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion was  come ;  whom  it  calls  tov^  KfKXruxevovg,  or 
"  them  that  had  been  bidden." 

The   guests    thus    invited,    it    is    reasonable    on 
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various  accounts  to  presume,  must  have  been  the 
fittest  persons  to  whom  such  a  privilege  as  this 
could  have  been  offered  beforehand  ;  not  indeed  as 
the  equals  of  the  principal  party  in  the  celebrity, 
which  as  his  subjects  they  could  not  possibly  be, 
but  among  his  subjects  in  general,  (all  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  himself  of  inferiors  and  depend- 
ents,) as  that  class  in  particular,  who,  for  reasons 
peculiar  to  themselves,  were  most  deserving  to  be 
made  the  associates  even  of  their  monarch,  for  the 
time  being,  and  to  be  admitted  as  guests  to  his 
table ;  that  class  who  were  most  likely  to  feel,  and 
most  proper  to  be  permitted  to  evince,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  such  an  event  as  the  marriage  of  their 
king's  son.  The  fitness  in  question,  however,  and 
the  reasons  on  which  the  presumption  of  it  was 
founded,  must  be  understood  of  the  supposed  deserts 
of  the  persons  invited  on  those  accounts,  beforehand, 
and  as  producing  the  supposed  distinction  in  their 
favour,  above  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  same 
king,  against  the  time  of  the  solemnity  itself.  With 
this  restriction,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  antece- 
dent presumption  of  their  personal  worthiness,  might 
be  consistent  with  the  discovery  of  their  personal 
un worthiness  at  last ;  and  the  conduct  which  they 
might  pursue,  with  respect  to  availing  themselves 
ultimately  of  the  distinction  intended  for  them,  or 
not,  might  be  not  more  at  variance  with  what  was 
expected  from  them  by  the  king,  than  with  what 
was  due  to  themselves. 

The  fact  of  the  invitation  of  these  guests  is  clearly 
implied ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to 
them  is  not  specified ;   yet,  though  made  before  the 
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time  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  its 
being  repeated  again  when  all  things  were  ready, 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  as  it  had  been  made  before- 
hand, so  it  had  been  accepted  beforehand,  and  by 
its  acceptance  had  laid  the  parties  invited,  under  a 
previous  obligation  to  attend,  on  receiving  due  notice 
of  the  time,  which  could  not  be  subsequently  disre- 
garded, without  not  only  a  personal  affront  to  the 
author  of  the  invitation,  but  also  a  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  a  promise  or  covenant,  which  they  themselves 
were  bound  to  perform.  On  these  two  accounts, 
both  as  invited  beforehand,  for  reasons  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  as  laid  by  the  previous  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  under  a  previous  obligation  to  at- 
tend, the  guests  of  this  description  may  obviously 
be  called,  guests  of  the  first  order,  in  opposition  to 
any  others,  whom  the  course  of  events  may  shew 
to  be  subsequently  concerned  in  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  any  such  privilege,  as  that  which  was 
originally  intended  for  them. 

Recognising  the  fact  of  the  conception  of  the 
future  entertainment,  and  clearly  presupposing  the  in- 
termediate consummation  of  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations ;  the  details  of  the  narrative  begin  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  summons  to  the  guests  to  at- 
tend, and  are  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  was  at  hand.  The  oeconomy  of  the 
parable,  therefore,  is  strictly  comprehended  between 
these  extremes,  the  time  of  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  invitation  to  the  feast,  and  the  time  of  its  actual 
celebration  ;  that  is,  between  the  first  overt  step  and 
the  last,  towards  the  execution  of  the  design  origin- 
ally  proposed — the   commemoration    of   the    mar- 
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riage  of  the  son  of  the  king  by  an  appropriate  wed- 
ding festivity — which  could  not  begin  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  one,  nor  be  delayed  to  a  later  period 
than  the  other.  It  follows,  consequently,  that  the 
character  and  relation  of  all  the  subordinate  parties 
concerned  in  it  as  guests,  is  the  character  and  rela- 
tion, from  first  to  last,  of  guests  invited,  but  not  of 
guests  admitted,  to  partake  of  the  festivity  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  character  and  relation  therefore,  which 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  admitted  of 
being  lost  in  some  instances,  as  well  as  retained  in 
others,  before  the  arrival  of  the  point  of  time  when 
only  the  privilege  of  the  guest  invited  could  be  con- 
summated in  that  of  the  guest  admitted. 

Now  though  an  invitation  to  such  a  solemnity  as 
this  in  the  parable,  might  have  been  given  and  re- 
ceived for  any  length  of  time  beforehand— and 
though  it  is  but  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  to  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  both 
given  and  accepted  by  the  proper  parties  some  time 
beforehand  ;  yet  the  usage  of  antiquity,  and  so  far 
a  regard  to  historical  decorum,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  described  to  be  repeated,  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  actual  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivity, even  to  the  persons  who  had  been  invited 
already  b.  In  the  East  the  proper  time  for  the 
celebration  of  a  wedding  feast,  (as  indeed,  under  all 
circumstances,  for  the  celebration  of  their  principal 
repast  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,)  is  the  even- 
ing. At  this  point  of  time,  then,  or  against  this 
point  of  time,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  repetition 
of  their  invitation  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  those 

''  Vide  supra,  vol.  iii.  407,  408. 
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who  had  ah-eady  received  it ;  a  repetition  coinciding 
with  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  preparations- 
for  the  celebration  of  the  banquet,  when  every  thing 
which  depended  on  the  master  of  the  entertainment, 
and  which  must  be  left  exclusively  to  him — down 
even  to  the  sending  of  the  notice  to  his  guests — 
having  been  duly  completed,  nothing  remained,  in 
order  to  the  actual  celebration,  but  what  the  guests 
must  do  for  themselves ;  remembering  the  fact  of 
their  previous  engagement,  considering  themselves 
morally  bound  to  comply  with  its  terms,  whether 
personally  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  themselves 
— and  by  a  prompt  and  cheerful  attention  to  the 
commands  of  the  king,  desiring  to  shew  themselves 
not  unworthy  of  the  distinction  which  he  had  con- 
descended to  bestow  upon  them. 

A  notification  of  this  kind,  however,  could  not  be 
described  as  conveyed  from  the  principal  to  the 
subordinate  parties,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
personal  dignity,  except  through  the  medium  of 
messengers ;  who  might  bear  the  invitation  of  the 
king  to  his  subjects,  without  prejudice  to  the  supe- 
riority of  his  rank  and  station.  The  author  of  a 
projected  entertainment,  whether  a  marriage  feast, 
or  any  occasion  of  like  kind,  in  public  or  in  private 
life,  may  naturally  be  supposed  the  head  of  an 
household  also  ;  and  while  he  may  stand  in  one  re- 
lation to  the  parties  designed  to  partake  of  his 
entertainment,  he  may  stand  in  another  to  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  It  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence then  of  the  course  of  proceedings  from  this 
time  forward,  when  every  preparation  being  over, 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  should  have  begun  ;  that 
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it  brings  into  action  the  services  of  another  class  of 
subordinate  characters,  whose  personal  relation  to 
the  master  of  the  feast,  is  that  of  his  servants,  and 
whose  parabolic  character  is  that  of  his  emissaries 
to  his  guests.  This  personal  relation  is  the  same 
in  all  these  servants,  and  the  office  which  they  dis- 
charge, in  subserviency  to  the  oeconomy  in  the  para- 
ble, is  the  same  in  them  all  likewise.  They  are  all 
alike,  in  private,  the  members  of  the  household  of 
the  king  ;  and  they  are  all  alike,  in  their  public 
capacity,  his  messengers  to  his  guests. 

The  purpose,  however,  for  which  their  services 
are  first  and  properly  wanted,  is  not  to  convey  the 
invitation  to  any,  for  the  first  time,  but  to  repeat 
it  to  persons,  who  had  already  received  it — by  an- 
nouncing to  them  that  the  time,  against  which  they 
had  been  invited,  was  come ;  to  notify  to  them,  in 
the  name  of  their  master,  that  all  things  were  ready, 
the  preparations  for  the  feast  were  completed,  and 
nothing  was   wanted   but   their  presence,  that  the 
wedding  festivity  might  begin.   It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  their  duty  would  so  far  consist  in  remind- 
ing the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  of  an  ex- 
isting engagement,  and  in  persuading  them  to  the 
observance  of  an  acknowledged  obligation  ;   and  the 
difficulty  which  they  might  have  to  contend  with, 
should   any  such  arise,  would  be  rather  the  disin- 
clination of  persons  not  disposed  to  keep  their  own 
word,  when  put  in  mind  of  a  promise, — than  the 
repugnance  of  those,  who  might  not  be  inclined  to 
accept  what  they  were  at   liberty,  perhaps,  to  re- 
ject. 

The  message  which  was  sent,  in  this  first  instance 

VOL.  V.  I 
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of  all,  was  followed  by  an  unexpected  effect.  The 
guests  who  had  already  been  invited,  and  had  al- 
ready accepted  the  invitation,  when  reminded  of 
their  engagement,  and  when  told  that  the  time  for 
fulfilling  it  was  arrived — refused  to  come.  The 
reasons  of  the  refusal,  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  was  made,  are  not  specified  ;  which  may  lead  to 
the  inference  that,  unexpected  as  it  was,  there  was 
some  ground  for  not  considering  it  final ;  and  that  a 
renewal  of  the  invitation,  and  a  more  distinct  repre- 
sentation of  the  nature  of  the  overture  itself,  might 
possibly  cause  it  to  succeed  even  with  those  who 
had  rejected  it  once.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  the  case  of  persons  who  were 
under  a  previous  obligation  to  attend  upon  a  certain 
summons,  this  first  refusal  implied  a  growing  indis- 
position to  keep  their  promise,  which  might  lead  in 
the  end  to  a  second  instance  of  refusal,  under  more 
aggravated  circumstances  ;  and  in  any  case,  even 
the  first  refusal  might  have  been  justly  resented  by 
the  king,  as  a  personal  affront  to  himself,  besides 
being  a  personal  breach  of  faith  in  his  guests ; 
which  if  he  was  disposed  to  forgive,  in  the  hope 
of  overcoming  their  reluctance  by  a  renewed  urgency 
of  persuasion,  or  by  a  clearer  representation  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  the  privilege  which  he  was 
offering  them — tlie  effect  nuist  be  attributed  to  no 
equitable  claim  of  theirs  to  such  treatment,  but  to 
his  own  indulgence,  condescension,  and  good-will 
towards  them. 

A  second  message  then  is  sent  to  the  same  per- 
sons, who  had  already  rejected  the  former ;  the 
direct  effect  of  which  is  to  place  in  a  striking  point 
of  view,  the  benevolence,  patience,  and  forbearance 
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of  the  principal  party ;  and  therefore  to  contrast 
these  points  of  his  conduct  the  more  strongly  with 
the  ingratitude,  the  perv'erseness,  and  the  aggra- 
vated ill-usage  hy  which  they  are  requited  on  the 
other  side.  The  condescension  and  indulgence  of 
his  conduct  is  wonderfully  enhanced,  if  we  consider 
that  the  persons,  in  whose  favour  it  is  displayed,  are 
his  own  subjects,  who  were  bound  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable  ;  who 
could  not  have  resisted  his  power,  had  he  been  in- 
clined to  exercise  it,  and  might  easily  have  been  in- 
timidated into  submission,  even  against  their  incli- 
nation— if  submission  extorted  by  violence,  or  en- 
forced by  the  apprehension  of  punishment,  could 
have  been  of  a  nature  to  please. 

Two  facts  are  connected  with  this  renewal  of  the 
solicitation,  which  render  it  perceptibly  different 
from  the  previous  overture,  already  sent,  and  al- 
ready disapjjointed  of  its  effect.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  same  persons,  but  not  by  the  same  messengers. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  same  compliance  with  the 
notice  to  attend,  but.  the  arguments  by  which  this 
attendance  is  enforced  are  different.  Nor  is  it  im- 
plied, by  the  first  of  these  facts,  that  the  personal 
character  of  the  servants,  who  came  on  this  second 
message,  was  any  thing  different  from  that  of  those 
who  had  come  on  the  former ;  or  the  duty  which 
these  had  to  discharge,  was  any  thing  different  from 
that  which  had  been  discharged  by  those  ;  only  that 
the  lord  of  a  common  household,  commissioned  as 
his  emissaries  to  his  guests,  on  this  second  occasion, 
a  different  class  of  his  servants  from  before.  Nor  is 
it  implied  by  the  latter,  that  no  arguments  had  been 

I  2 
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used  to  give  effect  to  the  commission  of  his  e'^^^" 
saries  on  the  former  occasion,  but  not  such  argu-*- 
ments  as  were  employed  for  that  purpose  on  the 
second. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  first  of  these  distinc- 
tions— it  appears  only  reasonable  to  conjecture  that 
the  personal  agency  of  the  messengers  is  changed, 
to  give  additional  weight  to  their  solicitations ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  messengers  sent  upon  the 
second  occasion  were  persons  of  greater  dignity  and 
consequence  in  the  household  of  the  king,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  succeed  with  his  guests,  than 
those  who  had  been  sent  on  the  first.  And  with 
respect  to  the  second — it  is  evident  that  the  argu- 
ment which  these  were  directed  to  employ,  in  en- 
forcing the  object  of  their  mission,  was  one  which 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  parties  addressed, 
by  setting  forth  the  good-will  of  the  king  towards 
them  ;  how  much  he  had  done  for  their  reception 
and  entertainment — the  magnitude  of  his  prepara- 
tions— the  adequacy  of  his  provisions — which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  utmost  enjoyment  of 
the  ])leasure  and  festivity  which  might  be  expected 
upon  such  an  occasion,  but  a  cheerful  compliance 
with  his  summons  on  the  part  of  the  guests  '^.    Such 

^  The  king  attempts  to  prevail  upon  his  guests  to  attend  the 
summons  to  his  feast,  by  setting  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  preparations,  and  commissioning  his  servants  to  say  to  them, 
"  INIy  dinner  have  I  made  ready,  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  have 
"  been  slain — and  all  things  are  ready."  In  like  manner  is 
Adonijah's  feast  spoken  of,  1  Kings  i.  25  ;  "  For  lie  is  gone 
•'  down  this  day,  and  hath  slain  oxen,  and  fat  cattle,  and  sheep 
"  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
"  captains  of  the  host,  and  Abiathar  the  priest ;  and,  behold. 
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an  argument,  enforced  by  the  deference  due  to  the 
personal  character  of  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
employ  it,  was  the  more  likely  to  succeed.  It  must 
be  confessed,  at  least,  that  the  personal  character  of 
the  messengers,  and  the  kind  of  persuasion  which 
they  were  instructed  to  employ,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion were  the  more  in  unison  with  each  other,  and 
both  together  a  stronger  proof  of  the  kindness  and 
condescension  of  the  king. 

But  by  a  strange  disappointment  of  probabilities, 
which  could  never  have  been  expected,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  gentleness  and  forbearance  on  one 
side  would  be  opposed  by  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
ness  on  the  other  ;  the  more  was  done  to  bring  the 
parties  in  fault  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  the  more 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  obduracy  ;  and  the 
more  likely  it  seemed  to  succeed,  the  more  complete 
was  its  ill-success.  The  second  mission  failed  of  its 
purpose  as  well  as  the  former ;  and  the  second 
failure  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  ag- 

"  they  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and  say,  God  save  king  Adon- 
"  ijah."  In  Proverbs  also,  ix.  1 — 5,  the  preparations  of  Wisdom 
are  similarly  described,  and  set  forth  as  an  indncement  to  her 
guests  to  come  to  her  feast. 

"  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her 
"  seven  pillars : 

"  She  hath  killed  her  beasts  ;  she  hath  mingled  her  wine  ; 
"  she  hath  also  furnished  her  table ; 

"  She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens  ;  she  crieth  upon  the  high- 
"  est  places  of  the  city, 

"  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither  :  as  for  him  that 
"  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith  to  him, 

"  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  ivhicli  I  have 
"  mingled." 
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gravation  which  had  not  attended  the  former.  The 
refusal  of  the  guests  at  that  time,  proceeded  no 
further  than  a  simple  inattention  to  the  message  of 
the  king ;  it  proceeds  to  insult  and  outrage,  much 
be3'^ond  a  simple  refusal,  on  this  occasion  ;  not  only 
repeating  the  former  offence,  and  shewing  the  same 
indifference,  or  the  same  aversion  to  the  message,  as 
before,  but  what  is  worse,  evincing  a  sijirit  of  per- 
sonal enmity  to  its  author,  by  the  wanton  abuse, 
and  even  the  murder  of  his  messengers. 

While,  then,  the  candour  of  the  jDarabolic  narra- 
tive is  jvistly  to  be  admired,  in  not  supposing  the 
obstinacy  of  the  guests,  at  first  invited,  to  arrive  all 
at  once  at  such  an  extremity  as  this ;  yet  its  regard 
to  consistency,  in  ascribing  to  them  a  species  of  con- 
duct at  last,  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  what  they  had  been  seen  to  do  already,  is 
equally  observable ;  for  they  who  had  begun  by  one 
unjustifiable  action,  might  well  be  supposed  capable 
of  following  it  up  by  others,  to  the  like  effect ;  and 
having  once  already  violated  their  own  good  faith, 
would  not  easily  be  brought  to  the  sense  of  their 
duty  by  any  argument  afterwards  addressed  to 
them.  Therefore  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  account  of 
the  motives  which  must  have  operated  with  them 
from  the  first,  is  reserved  for  this  period  of  their 
history,  when  it  became  necessary  to  assign  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  second  mis- 
sion. The  effect  of  these  motives  was  sunnnarily 
mentioned  before ;  the  motives  themselves  are  ex- 
plained and  specified  now  :  and  it  appears  from  this 
ex])lanation,  that  while  the  common  effect  of  them 
all  was  the  same  indifference  to  the  kindness  of  the 
king,   and    the  same   mean  opinion  of  the    honour 
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which  he  designed  his  guests — yet  it  was  an  effect 
which  shewed  itself  in  a  distinction  of  personal  con- 
duct, according  to  the  tempers  or  circumstances  of 
the  parties  addressed.  One  went  away  to  his  mer- 
chandise, or  rather  to  his  traffick — another  to  his 
farm,  or  rather  to  his  estate  in  the  country  ;  with 
each  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  some  other  more 
personally  urgent  care,  or  more  attractive  engage- 
ment, was  considered  to  be  paramount  to  his  duty 
to  the  king,  and  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  indi- 
vidual neglect  of  attendance  at  the  wedding  of  his 
son  ;  with  the  former,  the  cares  of  business,  properly 
so  called,  with  the  latter,  the  desire  of  pleasure,  the 
love  of  his  personal  ease  and  enjoyment.  And  in 
these  two  producing  causes  of  a  common  indiffer- 
ence to  the  overture  received  from  the  king,  en- 
forced as  it  was — we  are  not  to  suppose  we  see  the 
motives  which  operated  in  two  isolated  cases ;  but 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  overture 
with  two  comprehensive  classes  among  those  who 
had  all  been  invited,  and  who  all  neglected  the  in- 
vitation in  common.  The  rest — by  whom  we  must 
understand  the  remainder  of  the  same  number,  dis- 
tinct from  these,  and  consequently  a  third  compre- 
hensive class  among  the  body  of  guests — laid  hands 
on  the  servants  of  the  king,  and  after  abusing  them 
previously,  or  treating  them  with  personal  insult 
and  indignity  of  some  kind  or  other,  made  an  end 
of  the  whole  by  putting  them  to  death.  For  so  incre- 
dible an  outrage,  as  the  only  answer  returned  by  this 
class  of  guests  to  the  kindness  and  condescension  of 
the  message  just  received,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
assign  any  reason,  but  an  utter  dislike  of  the  invi- 
tation  as   repeated   on   the  part  of  the  king,  or  a 
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thorough  hatred  of  the  quarter  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  110  mere  feeling  of  indifference  to  the' 
one,  or  simple  coiitemi)t  of  the  other.  We  observe, 
then,  in  these  various  kinds  of  refusal  the  evidence 
of  a  triple  gradation  in  the  moral  complexion  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  overture  of 
the  king,  in  this  second  instance ;  as  well  as  three 
classes  of  j)ersons,  addressed  by  the  overture,  with 
each  of  whom  one  of  the  motives  in  question  is  the 
producing  cause  of  its  failure.  The  motive  which 
operated  with  the  men  of  business  was  more  spe- 
cious than  that  which  prevailed  with  the  lovers  of 
pleasure  ;  and  the  reason  which  operated  with  either, 
than  the  spirit  of  personal  malice  and  wanton  ag- 
gression, wliich  instigated  the  third  class  of  all. 

The  result  of  this  second  mission,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  must  evidently  be  regarded 
as  final.  To  have  repeated  the  overture  a  third 
time,  to  persons  who  had  twice  already  rejected  it, 
and  in  the  second  instance,  with  so  much  additional 
provocation,  to  testify  their  dislike  of  the  offer,  and 
their  hatred  or  contempt  of  its  author,  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless ;  besides  being  repugnant 
to  reason  and  consistency.  If  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  the  causes  which  produced  the  refusal  of  the 
overture,  and  any  thing  less  offensive  in  the  mode 
in  which  a  common  dislike  to  the  offer  had  expressed 
itself,  in  some  instances  compared  with  others ;  and 
consequently,  if  the  })articular  share  of  some  in  a 
common  offence,  might  not  be  so  aggravated  as  that 
of  others,  nor  therefore  the  kind  or  degree  of  the 
common  resentment  to  which  it  was  entitled  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  ])roportionably  so  severe  in  their 
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instance,  as  in  that  of  the  rest — yet  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  king's  servants  by  a  part  of  their  body, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  simple  discharge  of 
their  duty  as  the  bearers  of  an  overture  from  him- 
self, full  of  condescension  and  honour  to  his  guests, 
evidently  demanded  instant  punishment,  and  could 
not  be  passed  over  without  adequate  and  condign 
redress. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  upon  hearing  of  the 
result  of  his  second  message,  and  especially  of  the 
violence  done  to  his  messengers — the  good-will  of 
the  king  towards  his  intended  guests,  should  be  con- 
verted into  resentment.  His  anger,  however,  was  dis- 
criminating, as  well  as  natural  ;  and  though  all  had 
concurred  in  refusing  his  invitation,  and  so  far  had 
put  an  affront  upon  him  in  common,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  his  indignation  against  them,  the 
effects  of  his  displeasure,  in  their  worst  and  most 
serious  form,  fell  only  on  those  who  had  shed  the 
blood  of  his  servants. 

Two  things,  therefore,  were  now  to  be  done  ;  to 
transfer  the  invitation,  rejected  by  those  for  whom 
it  had  first  been  intended — to  others,  who  miiiht 
accept  it ;  and  to  execute  vengeance  on  that  part  of 
their  number  who  had  murdered  the  servants  of  the 
king :  the  first  of  which  would  so  far  be  a  retribu- 
tion in  kind  even  upon  those  who  had  done  nothing 
to  provoke  a  worse  punishment ;  the  second  was  an 
additional  retributive  dispensation  in  a  particular 
instance,  for  an  additional  specific  offence.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  both  these  acts  might  be  going  on  in  con- 
junction ;  but  if  in  the  reason  of  things,  the  ac- 
count of  both  could  not  be  given  at  once,  and  one 
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of  them  was  more  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  than  the  other ;  the  interposition  of  the 
other  first  must  be  considered  a  digression,  pro- 
duced by  tlie  necessity  of  the  case.  Now  to  the 
direct  continuation  of  an  history,  concerned  with 
the  business  of  the  tender  and  acceptance  of  one 
and  the  same  invitation,  preparatory  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  one  and  the  same  entertainment;  the  account 
of  the  transfer  of  the  invitation,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  rejected  by  one  order  of 
guests,  to  another  by  whom  it  might  possibly  be 
accepted,  was  obviously  of  more  importance,  than 
the  account  of  those  penal  consequences,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  the  privilege  intended  for  them,  to 
which  the  first  order  of  persons  might  have  ren- 
dered themselves  liable  b}^  the  rejection  in  ques- 
tion, and  which  might,  therefore,  be  expected  some 
time  or  other  to  fall  upon  them  on  that  account. 
If  so,  the  proper  action  of  the  parable,  or  at  least 
the  proper  thread  of  the  narrative  of  that  action,  is 
suspended  at  this  point  of  time,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  punishment,  over  and  above  the  simple  de- 
privation of  the  common  privilege  of  guests,  which 
deserved  to  l)e  inflicted  on  those  in  particular,  who 
besides  the  common  offence  of  rejecting  the  invi- 
tation, had  been  guilty  of  the  additional  and  much 
more  aggravated  crime,  of  putting  its  bearers  to 
death. 

The  kind  of  vengeance  which  the  king  inflicts 
upon  them,  is  such  as  a  king  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  take  u})on  personal  enemies,  who  had  de- 
fied his  power,  and  personal  aggressors  who  had 
provoked  his  retaliation.  Tlie  penal  consequences 
of  this  resentment  are  reducible  to  two  effects;  the 
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individual  destruction  of  those  murderers,  first,  and 
the  burning  up  of  their  city,  next ;  the  instruments 
in  the  execution  of  both,  being  the  armies  of  the 
king  himself — not,  however,  as  conducted  by  him  to 
the  work  of  vengeance  and  destruction  in  person, 
but  as  sent  forth,  and  commissioned  to  perform  it,  in 
his  behalf:  a  distinction  of  critical  importance  to  the 
matter  of  fact  which  answers  to  this  part  of  the  re- 
presentation in  the  parable.  The  mission  of  armies, 
as  necessary  to  the  infliction  of  condign  punishment 
upon  the  particular  offence  of  this  part  of  the  guests, 
and  the  mention  of  their  city,  as  such,  imply  that 
the  murderers  of  the  servants  of  the  king,  were  an 
integral  division  of  his  subjects,  and  constituted  an 
independent  community,  living  by  themselves  ;  while 
from  the  effect  of  his  resentment  both  upon  them 
and  their  dwelling-place,  it  is  evident  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  king  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  their 
utter  extermination  ;  and  consequently  if  its  very  in- 
fliction supposes  them  to  be  his  subjects,  the  nature 
of  its  effects  demonstrates  them  to  be  considered  and 
treated  as  rebels  and  enemies. 

The  design  of  the  king  to  celebrate  such  an  event 
as  the  marriage  of  his  son  by  an  appropriate  festi- 
vity, which  had  been  formed  prior  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  invitation  to  an}^  description  of  guests,  was 
not  likely  to  be  changed  by  the  refusal  of  the  per- 
sons at  first  invited,  to  accept  of  the  privilege  in- 
tended for  them.  Thus  it  is,  that  after  relating  the 
particulars  of  the  intermediate  oeconomy  just  consi- 
dered, when  the  parable  returns  to  the  prosecution 
of  its  proper  subject,  it  supposes  the  king  to  say  to 
his  servants,  "  The  wedding  indeed  is  ready,"  and 
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by  parity  of  consequence,  the  wedding-feast.  Th^ 
marriage  and  tiie  marriage  solemnity,  for  which 
every  preparation  has  been  made,  must  proceed. 
"  But  they  who  had  been  bidden  were  not  worthy." 
The  event  has  proved  that  in  designing  them  to  par- 
take of  this  festivity,  I  intended  them  an  honour  and 
a  privilege  which  they  did  not  deserve.  The  favour 
and  distinction  of  being  present  as  guests  at  the  mar- 
riage of  my  son,  must  be  transferred  to  others  ;  by 
whom  it  will  be  esteemed  and  accepted,  as  it  de- 
serves. 

If  any  change,  then,  was  necessarily  to  ensue  in 
the  course  and  progress  of  the  transaction  from  this 
time  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  defect  of  the 
guests  at  first  invited  ;  it  was  not  in  the  resolution  of 
the  king  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  son, — nor 
in  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  celebration  which 
would  always  be  requisite  to  commemorate  such  an 
event ;  but  in  the  description  of  persons,  with  whom 
as  common  parties  in  the  joy  and  interest  of  the  oc- 
casion, along  with  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
he  must  design  thenceforward  to  celebrate  it.  Yet 
the  necessity  of  this  change  itself,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  emergency  ; 
and  occurred  at  too  critical  a  period,  not  to  have  the 
effect  of  retarding  for  some  time  longer  the  actual 
consummation  even  of  a  solemnity,  which  so  far  as 
regarded  all  the  preliminaries  to  it,  except  the  pre- 
sence of  guests,  was  before  ready  to  have  begun. 

As  to  the  n^\N  selection  of  persons,  to  whom  the 
offer  of  the  privilege,  rejected  by  those  for  whom  it 
had  first  been  intended,  was  next  to  be  made;  it 
must  be  left  to  the  pleasure  and  discretion  of  the  mas- 
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ter  of  the  feast.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
without  orders  from  him,  his  servants  would  under- 
take to  transfer  the  offer  of  his  invitation,  any  more 
than  to  have  originally  made  it.  And  whatsoever 
in  other  respects,  the  persons  might  be,  to  whom  they 
should  now  be  directed  to  offer  it — one  thinir  is  cer- 
tain — they  must  be  distinct  from  those  to  whom  it 
had  first  been  offered  ;  and  consequently  if  those 
were  properly  to  be  called  guests  of  the  first  order, 
their  successors  in  the  offer  of  the  invitation  must  be 
called  guests  of  the  second  order.  It  would  follow 
too,  from  the  necessity  of  this  personal  distinction 
between  the  members  of  these  several  orders,  that  if 
the  offer  of  the  invitation  had  been  made  to  the  one, 
under  a  presumption  beforehand,  that  they  were 
ivorthy  of  it  in  a  certain  sense;  it  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  other,  under  any  such  presump- 
tion that  they  were  worthy  of  it  in  the  same  sense  : 
and  therefore  if  the  offer,  before,  was  so  far  limited 
and  select  in  its  objects,  the  transfer  of  it  now  was 
unlimited  and  indiscriminate.  And  though  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  worthiness  is  not  specified  in  the 
one  instance,  nor  consequently  is  the  particular  na- 
ture of  the  unworthiness,  specially  opposed  to  it,  to 
be  collected  in  the  other ;  it  may  still  be  inferred, 
that  as  the  supposed  possession  of  that  worthiness 
had  not  prevented  the  alienation  of  the  offer  from 
one  quarter,  so  the  presumed  defect  of  it  would  be 
no  obstacle  to  its  being  transferred  to  another. 

A  third  mission  of  the  servants  of  the  kine-  ac- 
cordingly  takes  place  ;  between  which,  and  the  former 
two,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  relative  character  of 
the  agents,  employed  upon  it,  as  the  servants  of  the 
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same  master,  and  his  messengers  on  the  same  errand  ; 
nor  in  the  final  end  of  their  commission,  which  is  the 
provision  of  guests  for  the  wedding  feast  of  his  son  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  sent,  and  among  whom  their  commission  is 
to  be  discharged.  The  beginning  of  this  new  dis- 
pensation, for  reasons  already  stated,  must  be  dated 
from  the  time,  when,  through  the  failure  of  the  se- 
cond overture  to  the  guests  at  first  invited,  the  privi- 
lege of  partaking  in  the  future  solemnity,  at  first  in- 
tended as  theirs,  is  finally  and  irrecoverably  lost  to 
them  ;  not  from  the  point  of  time,  when  in  particu- 
lar resentment  of  a  particular  aggravation  of  offence 
connected  with  this  failure,  the  oeconomy  of  punish- 
ment, which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  a  part 
of  their  number,  began  and  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  command,  in  obedience  to  which  the  servants 
go  forth  on  this  new  commission,  is  the  mandate  of 
the  king  himself.  The  quarters  to  which  they  are  sent 
are  described  as  the  B/t^c^o;  twv  olxv :  the  outlets  and 
passages  of  the  high-ways.  The  business  on  which 
they  are  sent  thither  is  to  collect  and  bring  in  guests, 
with  no  further  special  description  of  the  persons 
themselves,  than  as  all  soever  whom  they  might  find. 
Now,  if  by  the  designation  of  the  quarters  in  ques- 
tion, a  reference  be  understood  to  the  local  residence 
of  the  king,  or  the  capital  of  his  dominions  ;  the  out- 
lets and  passages  of  the  ways  must  be  intended  of 
the  highroads  leading  to  and  from  it,  in  every  di- 
rection. The  instituted  search  after  the  new  supply 
of  guests  begins,  then,  and  is  carried  on,  in  all  di- 
rections, at  once ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  that 
whether  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  the  wedding 
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must  at  last  be  furnished  with  guests — persons  must 
be  found,  who  might  be  brought  in,  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  festivity  to  begin.  And  if  by  the 
command  to  bring  in  all,  as  many  as  the  servants 
might  find,  every  one  discovered  in  those  localities 
was  necessarily  to  be  bidden  ;  the  effect  of  the  exe- 
cution of  such  orders  could  not  fail  to  be  an  indis- 
criminate assemblage  of  guests,  including  every  va- 
riety of  personal  character,  but  all  brought  together 
by  the  agency  of  the  same  class  of  servants,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  same  command  of  a  common  master, 
and  for  the  same  ostensible  purpose,  to  do  honour  to 
the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  and  to  partake  them- 
selves in  the  pleasure  and  festivity  of  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

Each  of  these  effects  is  accordingly  seen  to  ensue. 
As  the  result  of  a  general  search  after  guests,  wher- 
ever persons  to  whom  the  invitation  might  be  of- 
fered, were  to  be  met  with,  the  wedding  was  at 
length  furnished  with  guests :  as  the  result  of  an 
indiscriminate  offer  of  the  invitation,  persons  of 
every  description,  both  good  and  bad,  were  brought 
in.  The  use  of  these  terms,  (and  of  none  else  but 
these,)  to  discriminate  the  personal  characters  of  the 
parties  assembled  under  such  circumstances,  leads  to 
the  inference  that  all  who  were  collected,  and  pre- 
sent together  on  the  same  occasion,  came  under  one 
of  these  descriptions,  or  the  other;  and  consequently 
were  divisible  into  two  general  and  comprehensive 
classes,  one  of  the  good,  and  the  other  of  the  bad, 
making  up  the  complex  of  the  whole.  The  descrip- 
tive appellations  themselves,  which  thus  oppose  one 
moiety  of  this  complex  to  the  other,  denote  no  ex- 
ternal or  accidental,  but  certain  intrinsic  and  real 
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distinctions,  between  one  class  of  persons  and  an- 
other. They  are  not  the  rich  among  the  number,  who 
are  thus  distinguished  fron^  the  poor  ;  the  noble  from 
the  mean  ;  the  learned  from  the  unlearned — or  the 
like;  but  the  good  from  the  bad:  and  goodness  or 
badness,  as  grounds  of  personal  distinction  between 
man  and  man,  can  be  understood  of  nothing  but  the 
different  moral  characters,  the  virtues  and  the  vices, 
of  the  subjects  of  such  distinctions  respectively. 
IMoreover  the  good  as  such  are  so  opposed  to  the 
bad,  as  to  imply  that  all  possible  varieties  and  de- 
grees of  goodness,  above  a  certain  fixed  standard,  on 
the  one  hand,  might  be  opposed  to  all  possible  corre- 
sponding varieties  and  degrees  of  badness,  below 
the  same,  on  the  other — and  whatsoever  in  the  first 
of  these  instances  was  considered  by  its  presence,  to 
make  the  subject  good,  and  to  entitle  it  to  that 
name — the  absence  of  the  same  thing  in  the  latter, 
must  be  supposed  to  render  the  subject  bad,  and  ob- 
noxious to  that  appellation. 

The  guests  at  this  period  of  their  history  are 
called  avaKei'ixevoi- — a  name,  which  though  properly 
denoting  those  who  were  sitting  or  reclining  at 
meat — is  given  them,  at  this  point  of  time,  not  be- 
cause the  festivity,  against  which  they  had  been  col- 
lected, was  actually  now  begun,  but  because  it  was 
actually  on  the  eve  of  beginning;  for  when  the 
wedding  was  replenished  with  guests,  which  was  at 
this  point  of  time,  nothing  might  seem  to  remain, 
except  that  the  persons  assembled  should  sit  down 
in  that  quality  of  guests  in  which  they  had  been 
invited,  and  the  entertainment  itself  should  begin. 
Between  the  assemblage  of  the  guests,  however,  in 
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sufficient  numbers  for  the  ceremony  to  begin,  and 
the  actual  sitting  down  to  table,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  festivity,  something  might  still  intervene — 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  former  of  these  events, 
yet  only  preliminary  to  the  latter  :  the  nature  and 
intent  of  which,  if  no  part  of  the  narrative  can  be 
considered  destitute  of  its  proper  use  and  purpose 
with  respect  to  the  whole — is  to  be  collected  from 
what  follows  next,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
history. 

Now  the  collection  of  guests  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, is  followed  by  a  review  or  inspection  of  the 
persons  collected  ;  and  this  review  is  undergone  by 
them  in  their  capacity  of  guests  invited  to  the  future 
entertainment,  and  is  held  by  the  king  in  his  capa- 
city of  author  of  the  same.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that 
this  part  of  the  transaction  is  as  much  distinct  from 
the  celebration  of  the  feast,  as  any  thing  which  had 
preceded  it ;  and  though  necessarily  posterior  to  the 
collection  of  the  guests,  it  is  still  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feast.  It  is  manifest  also,  that 
it  concerns  the  parties  assembled  in  their  capacity 
of  guests  invited,  but  not  yet  of  guests  admitted, 
as  much  as  any  thing  which  had  yet  preceded  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  only  prior  in  the  order  of  time,  but  pre- 
liminary in  the  result  of  the  dispensation,  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festivity  itself. 

For  it  appears  from  the  sequel,  that  the  first  effect 
of  this  review  of  his  guests,  as  made  by  the  king, 
and  as  undergone  by  the  persons  assembled,  is  to 
discover  who  had,  and  who  had  not  on,  what  is 
called  the  wedding-clothing :  the  next,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  want  of  this  clothing  in  a  particular 
instance,  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  party  in  ques- 
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tion,  from  all  further  participation  in  the  festivity, 
and  to  the  consequent  loss  of  his  privilege  as  guest : 
and  such  being  the  declared  effect  of  the  want  of  this 
garment  in  a  particular  instance,  it  is  necessarily 
implied  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  effect  of  its 
presence.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  presume, 
that  the  review  of  the  guests,  which  takes  place  at 
this  point  of  time,  must  have  been  a  preliminary 
measure,  designed  to  discover  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  the  garment  in  question,  in  particular  in- 
stances ;  and  equally  so,  that  tlie  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  the  garment  itself  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  a  test  of  the  individual  worthiness, 
or  individual  unworthiness  of  any,  to  partake  of  the 
festivity  at  last,  in  the  capacity  of  guests  admitted, 
entirely  distinct  from  those  general  reasons  which 
had  led  to  the  assemblage  of  all  previously,  in  the 
capacity  of  guests  invited.  On  this  principle,  the 
preliminary  inspection  of  the  assembly,  with  a  view 
to  a  particular  discovery,  and  the  exclusion  of  some 
from  the  privilege  of  partaking  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feast,  and  the  admission  of  others  to  it,  would 
be  connected  together,  and  as  naturally  posterior  to 
the  collection  of  guests,  as  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feast. 

Occasions  of  rejoicing,  as  well  as  occasions  of 
mourning,  are  wont  to  be  commemorated  every 
where,  in  a  suitable  kind  of  dress.  The  same  sense 
of  propriety  seems  to  have  taught  all  nations,  that 
the  clothing  or  attire  of  the  body  on  all  fit  occasions, 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  state  of  the  mind, 
and  to  the  nature  of  external  circumstances ;  and  as 
one  tone  of  the  feelings — one  conformation  of  the 
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looks  and  the  countenance — one  ex})ression  of  the 
language,  and  one  carriage  of  the  person,  generally 
— so  one  kind  of  array  of  the  body,  is  becoming  a 
funeral,  and  another  a  feast.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, then,  that  by  the  ey^y/xa  yduov,  in  the  para- 
bolic narrative,  some  description  of  garment  must  be 
understood,  proper  for  the  occasion ;  something  as 
different  from  the  ordinary  dress,  which  might  be 
worn  at  other  times,  as  natural  and  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  marriage  festivity.  In  this 
respect  the  customs  of  antiquity  require  no  special 
illustration  ;  but  may  derive  light  and  exi)lanation 
even  from  the  practice  of  modern  times — both  being- 
founded  in  the  same  dictates  of  reason  and  connnon 
sense,  which  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  have 
sanctioned  the  j)rinciple,  that  no  one  can  repair  with 
propriety  into  the  presence  of  his  superior,  who  in- 
tends to  do  him  an  honour,  excej)t  in  a  suitable 
dress,  nor  sit  down  at  another  person's  table,  on  an 
occasion  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  imi)ort- 
ance  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  without  being 
becomingly  attired  *". 

'■  Mr.  Ilarnier  infornia  us,  ii.  11({,  Hi),  cliap.  vi.  ohs.  xlv, 
that  to  put  ou  ueiv  clothes  on  uvery  occasion,  and  at  every  time, 
of  rejoicing;  or  festivity,  is  thought  by  tlie  people  of  the  East,  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  due  solemnization  of  it. 

Chrysostom,  Opera,  i.  231).  A.  Iloni.  xxi.  observes,  d  yap  ds 
ydfiov9  alcrQrjTovs  oj/^pwTrot  Kakovfitvoi.,  Kav  amivTcov  (oai  TveviaTtpoi, 
Xpfjo'dpfvoi  noXXciKis,  rj  npuipepoi  Ipdriov  Kadapuv,  ovtco  rrpos  tov^  koKc- 
cravTas  avrovs  aTravTuxri,  k,  t.  X. 

The  distinction  of  dresses  reserved  for  holydays,  from  those 
of  every  day,  both  male  and  female,  is  recognised  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  Q^conomica  of  Xenophon  :  ix.  (5 :  perd  ravTu 

Kocrpov  yvvaiKos  tov  els  eoprds  Sijjpovpev,  ia6r)Ta  au8p6s  Tt)v  ds  (oprds 
Ka\  ndXtpov,  Ka\  CTTpuypaTa  iv  yvvaiKOiPiTiBi,  arpcapuiTU  iv  di>8pa>viTt8i, 
vTTohripaTa  yvvaiKfia,  inrohrjpaTa  dvbpda. 
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In  another  respect,  however,  connected  with  the 
observance  of  this  very  natural  rule,  the  customs  of 
ancient  times,  especially  in  the  East,  differed  mate- 
rially from  those  of  modern ;  yet  so,  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  in  consequence  of  this 
difference  itself,  the  breach  of  the  rule  in  question, 
would  necessarily  appear  a  greater  offence  against 
decency  and  good  manners,  in  ancient  than  in  mo- 
dern times.  When  persons  of  distinction  gave  en- 
tertainments, upon  a  large  scale,  and  consequently 
to  a  proportionably  numerous  company  of  guests ; 
dresses,  proper  to  be  worn,  were  distributed  to  every 
individual  of  the  company  present,  by  their  host 
himself:  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  supply 
them,  on  such  occasions,  in  sufficient  numbers,  the 
possessions  of  the  rich  in  the  East,  from  time  imme- 
morial, consisted,  among  other  things,  of  large  stores 
and  collections  of  garments,  of  every  size  and  qua- 
lity, laid  up  in  vestries  or  wardrobes,  and  constantly 
ready  for  use.  The  uniformity  of  the  modes  or 
fashions  in  dress,  which  have  never  been  known  to 
vary  much  in  the  East,  but  are  nearly  the  same 
now  as  in  periods  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  ren- 
dered such  collections  of  garments  as  proper  for  use 
at  one  time  as  at  another ;  while,  in  case  of  their  not 
being  wanted,  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  serenity 
of  the  climate  in  most  of  the  regions  of  the  same 
quarter  of  the  world,  by  obviating  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  natural  causes  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  operate  to  the  decay  and  destruction 
of  possessions  of  that  description,  qualified  them  to 
be  kept,  in  their  original  freshness  and  integrity, 
almost  for  any  length  of  time  *^. 

''  The  earliest  instance  of  the  mention  of  raiment,  as  an  article 
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As  a  well-known  and  familiar  part,  then,  of  the 
ceremonies  usual  in   such   instances,  it  must  have 

of  value,  or  species  of  possession  characteristic  of  wealth,  occurs 
in  the  scripture  account  of  the  presents  which  the  servant  of 
Abraham  made  to  Rebecca,  Genesis  xxiv.  53.  Afterwards  we 
find  repeated  allusions  to  this  among  other  valuables,  and  in- 
stances of  wealth,  at  all  periods  of  the  sacred  history  :  see  Gene- 
sis xlv.  22  :  Job  xxvii.  16  :  Joshua  vii.  21  ;  xxii.  8  :  Judges  xiv. 
12;  xvii.  10:  2  Kings  v.  22:  vii.  8:  2  Chron.  ix.  24:  xxxiv. 
22,  &c. 

Among  the  peculiar  enemies  to  the  durability  of  such  posses- 
sions as  stores  of  garments,  would  be  the  moth,  (o-ij?,) — which  is 
no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  moth,  trris,  is  mentioned.  Matt.  vi. 
19 :  Luke  xii.  33  :  as  much  as  ^paa-is,  rust,  or  canker ;  as  one  of 
the  evils  to  which  treasures  on  earth  were  exposed,  in  opposition 
to  treasures  in  heaven.  The  former  was  as  formidable  to  the 
security  of  stores  of  garments,  as  the  latter  to  that  of  hoards  of 
gold  or  silver ;  both  together  being  supposed  to  make  part  of 
the  notion  of  wealth,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
In  like  manner,  James,  v.  2,  tells  the  rich  men  of  his  time,  who 
had  stored  up  treasure  in  the  latter  days,  when  by  the  national 
visitations  coming  upon  their  country,  it  was  about  to  be  all 
taken  from  them  at  once — that  their  garments  Avere  become  (ttjto- 
fipara,  or  moth-eaten,  as  well  as  their  wealth,  nXovros,  cankered, 
(o-eo-T/Tre,)  and  their  gold  and  their  silver  all  over  rusted,  (Kart'cD- 
TOL,)  the  effect,  as  the  context  shews,  of  the  merciless,  griping, 
and  avaricious  spirit,  with  which  they  had  been  originally  ex- 
torted, and  since  kept  hoarded  unprofitably. 

Apollonius,   TTep\   »car€\|/-€Vcr/ieVr;9   laropias,    cap.  48 :    observes,    17 

\i^dv(OTOi  ^oravf]  a-vvTiBeyLivri   fiera   Iparicov  KioXvei  a^ras  eyyiyvea-Bai. 

Horace,  Serm.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  18 : 

Cui  stragula  vestis 

Blattarum  ac  tinearum  epula;  putrescat  in  area. 

Lucian,  iii.  404.  Epp.  Saturnales  21.  where  the  speaker  in 

the  person  of  a  slave,  is  talking  of  the  better  use  the  rich  might 

make  of  their  wealth  in  various  ways,  for  the  benefit  of  their 

slaves,  rather  than  letting  it  perish,  by  lying  idle,  and  useless  for 

every   purpose ;    alludes    to    their  stores    of  garments,   among 

their  other  possessions,  as  what  might  be  so  applied :  otto  Se  ifj.a. 
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been  implied  in  the  parable,  even  had  nothing  been, 
specially  mentioned  to   that  effect,  that  before  the 

rlwv,  oaa  Kav  vtto  cttjtwv  8ia^p(o6ePTa  ovk  av  avTovi  avidaeLe'  ravra 
yovv  TTui/rcdS'  aivoWviieva,  Ka\  vtto  rov  xpopov  8La(p6apr](T6fieva,  f^fxiv  Bov- 
vai  TTfpil^aXeadai  paXXov,  rj  iu  rais  Koiricri  (cat  Kia-rais,  evpari,  ttoXXw 
KaracraTrrivai. 

Gemmas,  niarmor,  ebur,  Tyrrliena  sigilla,  tabelhis, 

Argentum,  vestes  Gjetulo  murice  tinctas, 

Sunt  qui  non  habeant :   est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

Horace^  Ep.  ii.  ii.  180. 
Scindentur  vestes,  gemmae  frangentur  et  aurum  : 
Carmina  quam  tribuent,  fama  perennis  erit, 

Ovid,  Amor,  i.  x.  61. 

Seneca,  De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  cap.  i.  3.  Operum  i.  327 : 
Placet  non  in  ambitionem  cubile  compositum,  non  ex  arcula  pro- 
lata  vestis,  non  niille  ponderibus  aut  tormentis  splendere  cogen- 
tibus  pressa  :  sed  domestica  et  vilis,  nee  servata,  nee  sumenda 
sollicite. 

Xenophon  tells  us,  Cyropsedia  viii.  iii.  3.  that  Cyrus  distri- 
buted amonc;  all  his  nobles,  MrjdiKas  aroKas'  Tra/xridXXas-  yap  nape- 
(jKevcicraTo,  ov8ev  (peiSop-evos,  ovre  7rop(f)vpl.8(i)V,  ovre  op(pvii>u>v,  ovre  (fioi- 
viKibuiv,  ovre  KcipvKLvcov  Iparlav.  Alexander  found  at  Persepolis  an 
immense  collection  of  valuable  garments,  belonging  to  the  kings  of 
Persia:  in  particular,  stores  of  purple,  (which  must  be  understood 
to  mean  of  purple  raiment,  the  dress  of  royalty,)  190  years  old, 
yet  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when  new  :  Diodorus  Sic.  xvii.  70  : 
Pint.  Alex.  36  :  and  among  the  treasures  of  Bagoas,  a  Persian 
nobleman,  which  he  presented  to  Parmeno,  was  a  collection  of 
garments  valued  at  a  thousand  talents :  nearly  200,000  pounds  : 
Plutarch.  Alexander,  39. 

Alexander  made  a  present  of  live  changes  of  men's  dresses, 
and  as  many  of  female,  to  each  of  the  eight  hundred  Grecian 
captives,  whom  he  found  at  Persepolis;  Diodor.  Sic.  xvii.  69. 
Gellias,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  made  a  pre- 
sent of  a  change  of  garments,  (a  x'-'''^^>  ^^^  ^^i  Ipariov,)  to  each 
of  five  hundred  persons  at  once  ;  Diodor.  Sic.  xiii.  83  :  Valerius 
Maximus,  iv.  viii.  2  :  Athenajus,  i.  5.  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  contemporary  Avith  Pompey,  (Ptolemy  Auletes,)  made  a 
present  of  a  suit  of  clothes  to  each  of  the  soldiers  in  his  army. 
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celebration  of  the  banquet  could  begin,  with  the 
guests  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  garments  adapted 

in  the  war  with  IMithridates  ;  Appian,  De  Boilo  IMithridatico 
cxiv.  The  characteristic  anecdote  of  Lucullus,  related  by 
Horace,  is  well  known  : 

Chlamydes  Lucnllus,  ut  aiunt. 
Si  posset  centum  scena?  preebere  rogatus. 
Qui  possum  tot  ?  ait :  tamen  et  qua^ram  et  quot  liabebo 
Mittam :  post  paulo  scribit,  sibi  millia  quinque 
Esse  domi  chlamydum  :   partem,  vel  tolleret  omnes. 

Horace,  Epp.  i.  vi.  40. 
The  clilamys  was  the  male  Grecian  cloak  or  mantle,  answerini"" 
probably  to  the  clilanis  in  the  female  dress.  Plutarch,  Lucullus, 
39.  adds  that  these  chlamydes  were  all  of  purple.  Aulus  Gellius 
seems  to  allude  to  the  same  story,  ix.  8.  where  he  reports  the 
following  saying  of  Favorinus,  tov  yap  fivpiav  kqI  TrevTaKia-xiyioov 
xXafivdoiv  deofifvov,  ovk  (ctti  fifj  TrXdouav  de'iadai'  of?  yap  e;^a)  irpoa- 
Beopfvos,  dcfx'Kcov  u>v  e;^co,  apKovpat.  oXs  ex<B. 

Tickets,  tesserae,  entitling  the  receivers  to  presents  of  gar- 
ments, among  other  things,  used  to  be  issued  at  the  congiaria 
or  largesses  of  the  emperors,  or  others,  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
Dio,  xlix.  43:  Ixi.  18:  Suet.  Neron.  12:  Dio,  Ixvi.  25.  Nerva, 
being  desirous  to  raise  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  least  oppressive  way,  caused  large  quantities  of 
clothes,  belonging  to  the  imperial  wardrobe,  to  be  publicly  ex- 
posed to  sale:  Dio,  Ixviii.  2.  And  in  his  war  with  Trajan, 
Decebalus,  king  of  Dacia,  besides  disposing  of  his  other  trea- 
sures in  a  different  way,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  concealed  his  stores  of  Ipdna  in  caves  : 
Dio,  Ixviii.  14. 

Cf.  Lysias  apud  Oratores  Atticos,  xii.  19,  20  :  Joseph.  Ant. 
Jud.  xii.  ii.  15,  &c. 

Ant.  Jud.  viii,  iii.  8:  it  is  said  that  Solomon  provided  for  the 
service  of  the  first  temple,  10,000  vestures  of  linen,  (byssus,) 
10,000  girdles  of  purple,  intended  for  the  priests  ;  and  200,000 
vestures  of  linen,  for  the  use  of  the  Levites :  and  B.  vi.  v.  2. 
we  are  told  that  immense  quantities  of  vestures,  along  with  other 
valua])Ies,   laid  up  in  the  gazophylacia,   were  destroyed  along 
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to  such  an  occasion  as  a  marriage  festivity,  and, 
therefore  properly  to  be  called  and  considered,  Iv^v- 
ixara  yajj-ov,  or  wedding-dresses,  had  been  provided 
for  each  of  the  company  j^resent,  out  of  the  vestry 
of  the  king ;  without  wearing  which  they  could  not 
be  received  into  the  guest-chamber  itself,  much 
less  could  expect  to  be  admitted  to  the  entertain- 
ment. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  so  necessary  a  pre- 
liminary step  would  be  taken  in  each  instance  with 
every  guest,  before  ushering  him  into  the  guest- 
chamber  ;  that  is,  as  often  as  an  individual  guest 
was  brought  in,  and  so  one  more  was  added  to  the 
number  of  the  comj^any  present,  that  the  dress  which 
it  was  requisite  for  him  to  wear,  would  be  tendered 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  and  put  on,  or  expected  to 
be  put  on,  by  him,  before  he  could  take  his  place 
among  the  rest. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony,  therefore,  must  have 
been  over,  or  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
over,  in  every  instance,  before  the  personal  review 
of  his  guests  by  the  master  of  the  feast  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  place  ;  and  yet  the  object 

with  the  second  temple^,  in  the  fire  that  consiuned  it.  We  read 
also,  2  Kings  x.  22.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  vi.  6,  that  the  temple  of  Baal 
in  Samaria,  in  the  time  of  Jehu,  was  provided  with  a  wardrobe 
or  vestry,  competent  to  supply  eaclx  of  the  worshippers  assem- 
bled by  him,  upon  that  occasion,  who  were  doubtless  many 
thousands  in  number,  with  an  appropriate  dress. 

]Mr.  Harmer's  Observations,  ii.  11.  ch.  vi.  obs.  ii.  and  espe- 
cially the  extract  from  sir  John  Chardin,  Ibid.  87.  obs.  xxx. 
will  supply  further  information  concerning  the  practice  of  the 
East  still  to  collect  and  preserve  stores  of  garments,  and  of  the 
use  made  of  them,  either  as  presents  from  superiors  to  inferiors, 
or  for  ])urposes  of  more  distinction  than  connntm. 
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of  that  review  might  be  to  discover  who  had,  and 
who  had  not  provided  himself  with  the  necessary- 
dress,  in  quality  of  guest  invited,  before  any  sat 
down  in  quality  of  guest  admitted.  It  must  take 
place,  then,  after  the  assemblage  of  the  guests  was 
complete  ;  and  it  might  take  place  in  the  guest- 
chamber  itself ;  but  it  must  take  place  before  the 
celebration  of  the  feast,  and  if  it  was  transacted  in 
the  guest-chamber,  it  must  be  immediately  before 
the  guests  sat  down  to  table  *^. 

Now  an  inspection  and  examination  like  this, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  preliminary  discovery 
of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain  personal  subjects 
to  partake  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  valuable 
privilege — and  was  followed  by  a  dispensation  of 
admittance  to  it,  or  of  exclusion  from  it,  according 
to  the  results  of  the  scrutiny — may  so  far  properly 
represent  the  oeconomy  and  final  end  of  a  judicial 

^  It  may  contribute  somewhat  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the 
parable,  which  relates  to  the  review  or  inspection  of  the  guests, 
preliminary  to  their  sitting  down  to  meat ;  that  there  were 
magistrates  at  Athens,  called  yvvaiKovofioi,  whose  business  it  was 
to  count  or  review  the  guests  at  parties,  to  discover  whether 
their  numbers  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  viz.  30. 
Hence  this  allusion  of  the  comedian  Timocles,  in  his  Philo- 
dicastes,  Athenaeus,  vi.  45,  46. 

Avoiyer    rjBr]  tus  dvpas,  iva  npos  to  (ficos 
cofiev  Karacpavfls  fxdXXov,  e(f)o8fvu>u  fiiu 
^ov\r]6   6  yvvaiKov6[jLOS  Xafielv  dpidfiov 
forsan  {^ov\t}6'  6  yvvai.Kov6p.os  dpi6p,6v  Tjpcov  Xa^elv) 
Kara  tov  vopov  rbv  Kaivov,  oVep  ("code  8pav, 
Twv  earicopevcov'    eSet  8e  rovpnakiv, 
Tas  Tcov  ddeinvcov  e^erd^eiv  olKiai. 

To  the  same  effect,  Menander  ev  K€Kpv(f)d\co,  and  Philochorus, 
fv  e^86p.ri  'Ardidos  :  both  of  whom  are  quoted. 
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process ;  the  principal  party  in  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  the  king,  in  his 
capacity  of  the  author  of  the  feast ;  the  subordinate 
parties,  the  company  assembled,  in  their  capacity  of 
guests  invited  ;  and  the  question  at  issue  in  it  would 
be,  which  out  of  that  number  was  worthy,  and 
which  was  not,  to  be  received  to  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  feast,  in  the  capacity  of  guests  ad- 
mitted :  the  test  or  criterion  of  this  worthiness  or 
unworthiness,  in  each  instance,  being  the  same,  and 
equally  personal  to  the  individual — the  possession  or 
non-possession  of  a  vesture  proper  for  the  occasion. 
And  whatever  be  the  consequences  of  the  presence 
or  the  absence  of  the  test  in  question,  in  each  par- 
ticular instance ;  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
criterion  itself  is  something  dependent  as  much  on 
the  subordinate  parties,  who  are  so  affected  by  it,  as 
on  the  principal,  w^ho  conducts  the  inquiry,  and  de- 
cides according  to  its  results  ;  for  though  the  gar- 
ment proper  for  the  wedding,  must  be  furnished 
from  the  wardrobes  of  the  king,  and  so  far  be  pro- 
vided independent  of  the  guests,  it  must  be  accepted 
and  worn  by  them  ;  which  would  require  their  co- 
operation. 

To  produce  this  conviction  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  wedding-garment  de])ended  uj)on  the  guests, 
as  much  as  its  provision  did  on  the  king,  and  that 
it  was  their  proper  duty  to  receive  it  when  tendered 
to  them,  and  to  wear  it,  as  it  was  his  to  furnish  it 
for  them,  and  to  offer  it  to  their  use — may  justly 
be  su})posed  the  final  end  of  what  is  described  to 
take  j)lace  in  consequence  of  the  review  ;  when  one 
of  the  company  assembled  was  discovered  to  be  des- 
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titute  of  the  proper  dress.  "  Comrade,  how  hast  thou 
"  come  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding-clothing?" 
is  the  question  of  the  king  to  the  person  in  fault : 
a  question  which  plainly  implies,  that  without  the 
possession  of  such  a  garment,  he  knew,  or  should 
have  known,  there  was  no  admission  for  him,  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  guest-chamber,  much 
less  any  chance  of  being  actually  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  feast.  We  read  of  no  reply  to  this  demand  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  party,  taxed  with  the 
want  of  the  qualification  in  question,  became  speech- 
less ;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  voluntary  omission,  and  had  purposely  neglected 
to  j)rovide  himself  with  what  he  knew  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  his  admission  among  the  rest  of  the  guests, 
and  to  be  equally  callable  of  being  obtained  for  him, 
as  for  any  of  the  rest,  if  he  had  wished  to  have  it. 
He  became  silent,  because  he  had  nothing  to  say  in 
his  own  defence.  He  stood  convicted,  therefore,  by 
his  conscience  of  having  no  right  to  be  there,  before 
he  was  treated  as  a  stranger  and  intruder,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king ;  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  attempt  to  gain  admission  by  stealth, 
and  in  the  hope  of  concealment,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  privilege,  which  might  have  been  openly  ob- 
tained indeed,  but  only  after  a  prescribed  and  definite 
way. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  this  inference, 
that  one  instance  only  of  such  an  offender  is  men- 
tioned, though  we  have  supposed  the  object  of  the 
scrutiny  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  worthiness  or 
un worthiness  of  all.  The  moral  proposed  by  the 
mention   of  this  fact  in  general,  was  not  to  let  us 
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know  who  was  the  particular  offender  who  com- 
mitted the  offence,  but  what  was  the  offence  com- 
mitted ;  what  was  the  unworthiness  which  would 
disqualify  any  from  partaking  in  the  common  fes- 
tivity of  the  banquet,  not  how  many  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  guests,  on  that  account. 
This  one  individual,  then,  whose  case  is  particularly 
specified,  must  be  considered  the  representative  of  a 
class.  The  offence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
was  capable  of  being  committed  by  more ;  and  out 
of  so  large  a  number  as  we  must  suppose  to  have 
been  assembled,  would  probably  be  committed  by 
more.  The  detection  to  which  it  was  exposed  in 
his  instance,  is  an  argument  that  the  same  discovery 
awaited  it,  in  every  other ;  and  the  fact  of  the 
punishment  which  overtook  it,  in  his  person,  is  a 
presumptive  proof  that  it  would  not  escape  with  im- 
punity in  any  other  instance. 

It  might  naturally  indeed  be  supposed,  that  a 
promiscuous  collection  of  guests,  both  good  and  bad, 
in  great  numbers  previously,  would  necessarily  re- 
quire some  review  and  separation  of  them  after- 
wards. But  the  indiscriminate  assemblage  of  per- 
sons of  every  shade  and  variety  of  character,  must 
have  been  contemplated  from  the  first,  as  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  the  directions  specially  given  to 
the  servants,  for  the  execution  of  their  third  com- 
mission. The  only  criterion  of  personal  worthiness 
or  personal  unworthiness,  to  discriminate  asunder 
the  individuals  assembled  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  the  parable  can  be  supposed  to  recognise,  is 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  same  wedding- 
vesture  ;  the  efficacy  of  which  is  such  that,  with  it, 
no  previous  personal  defect  of  character  could  oper- 
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ate  as  a  let  or  obstacle  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
invited  guest,  to  disqualify  him  from  actual  admis- 
sion to  the  feast ;  and  without  it,  no  personal  excel- 
lence, no  moral  goodness  of  character  beforehand, 
would  avail  to  secure  him  the  safe  enjoyment  of  his 
privilege  to  the  end.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible,  nor 
can  we  undertake  to  deny  the  probability  of  such  a 
supposition — that  in  particular  instances,  the  two 
kinds  of  worthiness  or  unworthiness,  both  the  per- 
sonal, or  that  which  preexisted,  and  the  imputed,  or 
that  which  was  acquired  for  the  occasion,  by  accept- 
ing and  wearing  the  vesture  provided  from  the 
wardrobes  of  the  king — might  coincide  together; 
in  other  words,  that  in  repeated  instances,  they  who 
would  be  found  deficient  in  the  qualification  of  the 
garment  proper  for  the  occasion,  would  be  the  same 
whom  the  history  described  as  the  novripo),  or  bad 
ones,  brought  in  by  the  servants  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate discharge  of  their  commission  ;  and  they  who 
were  found  to  possess  it,  would  be  the  ayaBo],  or  good 
ones,  opposed  to  them.  For  good  manners  are  part 
of  good  morals.  It  seems  inconceivable,  at  least, 
that  any  of  those  who  are  described  as  good,  in 
the  first  instance  of  ail,  even  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  would  be  shewn  by  the  event 
wanting  in  a  proper  sense  of  respect  to  their  host, 
and  of  what  was  due  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, by  declining  the  habit  provided  for  them  by 
him,  and  necessary  to  be  worn,  if  they  would  do 
honour  to  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials  of  his  son. 

In  executing  the  sentence  upon  the  unworthy 
guest,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  agency  of  certain 
persons,  supposed  to  be  present  at  the  time,  and  de- 
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signaled  by  the  name  of  the  ministers  or  attendants 
(^laKovoi).  There  can  be  no  question,  that,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  these  persons  must  be  con- 
sidered to  stand  in  the  same  relation  of  servants  to 
the  king,  as  the  parties  before  employed  on  the 
errands  preparatory  to  the  collection  of  guests  ;  but 
the  difference  of  the  name  which  is  given  to  them, 
and  the  difference  of  the  service  allotted  to  them,  do 
as  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  though  ser- 
vants of  the  same  master  in  general,  they  are  not 
the  same  class  of  his  servants  in  particular :  and 
while  there  may  be  other  distinctions  between  them, 
not  specified,  this  in  particular  is  to  be  collected 
from  what  is  related  in  the  history  itself;  that  the 
servants  before  employed,  on  the  several  errands, 
were  the  emissaries  of  the  king  for  assembling  and 
collecting  his  guests — the  servants  now  employed, 
are  his  instruments  or  ministers  for  separating  one 
part  of  his  guests  from  another,  and  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  celebration  of  the  feast. 

Lastly,  in  the  terms  of  the  command  to  inflict  his 
proper  punishment  on  the  undeserving  guest,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  darkness  which  was  without : 
the  primary  sense  of  which  allusion  is  obviously  to 
be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances vuider  which  the  celebration  of  a  festivity, 
like  that  of  a  wedding,  especially  in  the  East,  would 
necessarily  take  place  :  for  that  time  would  of  course 
be  the  evening,  and  when  the  night  was  somewhat 
advanced  ;  and  the  festivity  being  celebrated,  by  the 
light  of  lamps  or  torches,  in  the  guest-chamber  ap- 
propriated to  the  occasion — while  there  was  the 
brightness  of  day  within,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
mates of  that  chamber,  there  would  be  the  dark- 
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iiess  of  night  without,  to  all  such  as  were  excluded 
from  it. 

THE  MORAL. 

The  connection  of  the  material  circumstances,  in 
the  preceding  account,  according  to  which  the  whole 
may  be  shewn  -to  converge  determinately  on  one  re- 
sult, may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

The  design  of  a  king  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
his  son,  by  an  appropriate  wedding  festivity,  having 
been  duly  formed,  and  every  preparation,  depending 
on  himself,  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such  an  inten- 
tion, having  been  duly  made  ;  at  the  very  time  when 
the  celebrity  should  have  begun,  a  sudden  delay  is  in- 
terposed in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design,  by 
the  unlocked  for  defect  of  the  presence  of  the  guests, 
before  invited,  and  until  then  expected  to  attend. 

The  absence  of  guests,  previously  invited,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  festivity  ought  to  have  begun — ^if 
the  ceremony  was  still  to  proceed — could  l)e  repaired 
only  by  the  speedy  assemblage  of  guests,  not  before 
invited,  nor  before  expected  to  attend. 

The  speedy  assemblage  of  guests  not  before  in- 
vited, as  required  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  is 
provided  for  by  rendering  the  invitation  indiscri- 
minate, and  open  to  all,  which  had  before  been  select, 
and  confined  to  a  few. 

The  effect  of  an  indiscriminate  promulgation  of 
the  invitation  is  an  assemblage  of  guests,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  replenish  the  wants  of  the  feast,  and  to 
allow  the  celebrity  to  begin  ;  but  like  the  invitation, 
indiscriminate. 

In  the  interval  between  the  collection  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  guests  and  the  conmnencement  of 
the  celebrity  itself,  a  review  or  inspection   of  the 
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guests  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  master  of 
the  feast,  and  in  the  guest-chamber  itself. 

The  object  of  this  review  is  to  discover  whether 
each  of  the  assembled  guests  was  provided  with  a 
certain  requisite  to  his  being  permitted  to  partake 
in  the  celebrity ;  such  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  customs  of  the  times,  and  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  occasion  which  they  were  met  to  com- 
memorate. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  provision  is  such,  that  though 
it  might  be  supplied  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  it 
must  be  accepted  by  his  guests  ;  and  therefore 
though  it  must  be  offered  by  him,  it  might  be  re- 
jected by  them. 

The  result  of  this  inspection  is  the  discovery  that 
some  of  the  assembly  are  provided  with  this  requi- 
site, and  others  are  not :  and  the  personal  conse- 
quences of  this  distinction  to  the  subjects  thereof 
respectively,  are  that  the  former  are  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  guest-chamber,  the  latter  are  excluded 
from  it — the  former,  therefore,  retain  their  privilege 
of  guests,  and  the  latter  lose  it,  each  at  the  point  of 
time,  when  the  feast  was  about  to  begin,  and  the 
privilege  of  guest  invited,  was  ready  to  be  consum- 
mated in  the  privilege  of  guest  admitted,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  festivity. 

With  this  state  of  things  the  parabolic  narrative 
is  brought  to  a  close,  manifestly  at  the  moment 
when  the  original  design  of  celebrating  tlie  imptials 
of  the  king's  son,  by  an  appropriate  festivity,  as  at 
first  conceived,  but  hitherto  of  necessity  delayed,  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  moral  of  such  a  representation,  then,  in  ge- 
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neral  must  be  to  shew,  first  that  a  certain  valuable 
privilege,  adumbrated  by  the  invitation  of  guests 
to  partake  in  a  sumptuous  and  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, given  by  no  less  a  personage  than  a  king, 
and  upon  an  occasion  of  no  less  joy  and  interest  to 
himself,  and  all  his  dependents,  than  the  marriage  of 
his  son — for  reasons  which  rendered  such  a  dispen- 
sation inevitable,  was  taken  from  those  for  whom 
it  had  been  originally  designed,  and  transferred  to 
others  for  whom  it  had  not  at  first  been  intended  ; 
secondly,  that  the  privilege  so  taken  away  from  the 
first  order  of  guests,  though  irrecoverably  lost  to 
them,  was  not  inalienably  transferred  to  the  second, 
but  that  both  as  originally  meant  for  some,  or  as 
afterwards  transferred  to  others,  it  depended  as 
much  on  the  guests  to  retain  and  secure  it  to  the 
end,  as  on  the  master  of  the  feast  to  offer  it  to  their 
acceptance  at  first ;  and  consequently  as  it  had  been 
lost  to  all  of  the  first  order,  for  reasons  affecting 
them  all,  so  it  might  be  lost  to  all,  or  to  part  of  the 
second,  for  reasons  affecting  all  or  part  of  them ''. 

^  The  above  account  of  the  moral  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  verse  14.  with  which  it  closes;  "  For 
*'  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  This  declaration  oc- 
curred before.  Matt.  xx.  16,  at  the  end  of  the  parable  of  the 
labourers ;  but  there,  as  made  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  a  dis- 
tinct capacity  from  that  of  the  narrator  of  the  parable ;  here,  as 
a  part  of  the  parabolic  narrative,  and  as  the  last  words  of  the 
speech  of  the  king,  relating  to  the  ejection  of  the  guest,  destitute 
of  the  wedding-garment,  which  began  to  be  recorded  at  verse  13. 

The  declaration,  then,  being  understood  in  reference  to  the 
time  and  the  occasion,  when,  and  upon  which,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken ;  the  distinction  which  it  draws  ])e- 
tween  those  who  are  called  kKtjtoX,  and  those  who  are  termed 
tKXeKToi,  must  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  assemblage  of 
.      VOL.  V.  L 
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Between  the  parabolic  narrative,  which  we  hav^ 
just  considered,  and  the  material  circumstances  of 

persons  present :  and  from  the  opposition  necessarily  implied  in 
such  a  distinction  of  one  part  or  division  of  a  certain  complex 
from  another — if  KkriToi  applies  to  them  in  one  sense,  «Xe/c7ol 
must  ajiply  to  them  in  a  contrary  sense.  Hence  if  kXtjtoI  must 
denote  bidden,  €k\{ktoI  must  denote  admitted ;  and  the  point 
of  the  contrast  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  assembly, 
all  understood  in  the  quality  of  guests — will  turn  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  though  many  might  have  been  hidden,  few  were 
found  to  be  admitted.  The  offer  of  the  privilege  of  becoming 
guests  had  been  indiscriminate ;  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  pri- 
vilege, as  guests,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Avas 
limited.  The  whole  assemblage  had  partaken  of  the  one ;  a  part 
only  partook  of  the  other. 

The  distinction,  then,  of  those  who  had  been  bidden  in  com- 
mon, and  of  those  who  were  admitted,  individually,  is  evidently 
drawn  by  the  words  in  question,  between  one  part  of  the  com- 
pany present,  and  the  rest.  But  the  reasons  of  the  distinction 
are  not  stated  ;  and  therefore  must  be  left  to  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  :  and  from  these  it  appears  that  the 
grounds  of  the  distinction  in  favour  of  some,  to  the  exception  of 
others,  among  the  same  complex,  all  present  ostensibly  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  is  nothing  arbitrary,  or 
precarious  ;  but  as  much  dependent  upon  the  parties  themselves, 
in  the  principle,  as  liable  to  produce  such  and  such  personal  con- 
sequences upon  them,  in  the  operation ;  viz.  the  possession  of  a 
garment,  proper  for  the  occasion,  the  acceptance  of  which  was 
as  necessary  to  its  jiossession,  as  its  possession  to  give  effect  to 
the  invitation  to  become  a  guest. 

Supposing  it  then  to  have  been  always  designed  that  the  as- 
semblage of  the  guests  should  be  followed  by  their  j)ersonal  in- 
spection, before  the  celebration  of  the  feast  began ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  that  inspection  to  be  the  discovery  which  of  them  had 
provided  himself  with  the  proper  garment,  and  uhich  had  not ; 
the  consequences  of  that  discovery  could  not  fail  to  affect  each 
of  the  company  individually — nor  to  determine  to  eacli  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment,  or  the  final  abrogation  of  the  privilege  of 
guest  accordingly  ;   and  so  to  draw  a  general  line  of  distinction 
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the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained  in  its  place,  there  is  prima  Jacie  so 

between  the  whole  of  the  complex  of  guests,  and  a  part  of  their 
body,  before  and  after  the  same  point  of  time  ;  as  kXtjtoI  or  bid- 
den in  common,  before  the  review,  but  not  eKXeKrol  or  admitted 
in  common,  after  it.  If,  then,  the  case  of  the  ejected  guest  was 
not  to  be  considered  an  isolated  one,  but  a  specimen  of  the  same 
kind  of  exclusion  from  the  feast,  which  awaited  the  same  kind 
of  disqualification  to  become  a  guest  at  it,  in  every  other  in- 
stance— the  words  of  the  king,  though  delivered  in  reference  to 
this  case,  may  express  the  result  of  the  review,  which  had  led  to 
similar  consequences  in  every  other  like  case  ;  and  without  pro- 
fessing to  assign  any  reason  for  the  fact,  or  why  the  event  should 
have  turned  out  to  be  so,  may  simply  assert  the  fact  or  event 
itself ;  that  whereas  many  had  been  bidden,  or  invited  to  the 
feast,  beforehand,  few  it  appeared  were  chosen,  or  admitted  to 
the  feast,  at  last. 

Both  those  many,  and  these  few,  however,  even  in  this  case, 
must  be  understood  of  the  complex  of  guests  previously  assem- 
bled, not  of  the  complex  of  guests  who  might  be  wanted  for 
the  feast.  It  was  possible,  that  brought  together  as  they  were, 
by  an  indiscriminate  invitation,  and  from  all  quarters,  many 
more  might  be  assembled,  before  the  review,  than  were  wanted 
for  the  occasion :  and  though  out  of  this  number,  the  part  suf- 
fered to  remain,  in  consequence  of  the  review,  might  be  small 
in  comparison  of  the  part  excluded ;  still  it  might  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  feast. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  question  was  put  to  our 
Lord,  ft  oXiyoi  oi  (T(i)§6fi€voi — he  declined  to  answer  it  (at  least 
openly) :  and  though  he  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  ansM^ered 
it,  on  the  subsequent  occasion.  Matt.  xx.  16,  when  he  made  the 
declaration,  ttoXXoI  yap  elai  kKtjtoI,  oXiyoi  8e  eK\fKTol,  (if  by  the 
fAcXeKTot,  in  this  instance,  we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  by 
the  (Tco^ofMevoi,  in  the  former) — still,  the  distinction  just  sug- 
gested, with  reference  to  the  application  of  these  terms  to  the 
two  divisions  of  the  guests  in  the  parable,  before  and  after  the 
time  of  their  review,  may  teach  us,  that  albeit  the  eKXcKTol  may 
be  few  in  comparison  of  the  kXtjtoI,  and  in  that  sense,  the  aa^o. 
fxevoi  in  comparison  of  the  aTToXkyfievoi — yet  it  is  onlv  as  opposed 
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obvious  a  resemblance,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  tlie  reader's  attention  to  it.  This  coin- 
cidence as  far  as  it  extends,  is  so  complete,  that  even 
those  circumstances  in  which  one  of  these  parables 
stands  apparently  most  distinguished  from  the  other, 

to  each  other,  and  not  in  reference  to  that  purpose  whatever  it 
be,  for  which  and  unto  which,  the  many  are  bidden,  but  the  few 
are  chosen.  The  numbers  of  the  eKXfKrol  may  be  few  in  com- 
parison of  the  numbers  of  tlie  kXtjtoI,  and  yet  they  may  be  amply 
sufficient  in  themselves  for  the  purpose  designed  by  that  offer, 
the  simple  acceptance  of  which  makes  kXtjtoI  of  many,  but  the 
ultimate  enjoyment  of  it,  eKXexroi  of  few. 

It  is  manifest,  also,  from  the  above  account  of  the  parable, 
that  the  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  it,  with  reference  to 
the  denomination  by  which  it  ought  to  be  called,  as  upon  the 
parable  of  the  Great  Supper.  It  is  equally  incorrect  to  call  it 
"  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,"  or  "  the 
"  parable  of  the  wedding-garment:"  and  the  only  just  and 
adequate  title,  which  could  be  premised  to  it,  to  declare  before- 
hand the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  narrative  ensuing,  would  be 
some  such  an  one,  as  '*  the  parable  of  the  provision  of  guests 
"  for  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son."  To  this  title  it  could 
not  be  objected  that  it  implied  beforehand,  what  would  be  found 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  account  subsequently  given  in  the 
history,  viz.  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  feast  within  the 
compass  of  the  action  embraced  by  it ;  while,  with  respect  to 
every  other  circumstance  which  makes  a  part  of  the  parabolic 
detail,  arising  out  of  the  conception,  but  necessarily  prior  to  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage-feast  in  question — the  provision 
of  one  order  of  guests,  in  the  first  instance — the  substitution  of 
another,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  next — the  separa- 
tion of  one  part  even  of  these,  from  the  rest,  before  the  festivity 
could  begin,  and  be  celebrated  with  any — as  alike  comprehended 
under  the  general  description  of  one  and  the  same  series  of  pre- 
parations for  one  and  the  same  consummation,  which  neverthe- 
less does  not  take  j)lace  within  the  scope  of  the  details,  hoA\ever 
near  it  may  approach  to  the  point  of  so  doing ;  it  would  be 
perfectly  just  and  unexceptionable. 
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may  possibly  be  the  same,  or  differ  from  each  other 
only  as  a  generic  differs  from  a  specific  idea  of  the 
same  thing.  The  personal  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal personage  in  the  one,  is  that  of  the  master  of 
an  house,  and  in  the  other,  is  that  of  a  king ;  and 
every  king  must  be  the  master  of  an  house,  though 
every  master  of  an  house  may  not  be  a  king.  The 
parabolic  description  of  the  principal  party  in  each, 
is  the  same — that  of  the  author,  provider,  or  maker 
of  some  entertainment.  This  entertainment  is  a 
supper  in  the  one,  and  a  wedding-feast  in  the  other; 
and  though  every  supper  may  not  be  a  wedding- 
feast,  yet  every  wedding-feast,  in  conformity  to  the 
customs  of  the  East,  must  be  a  supper  :  and  as  the 
supper  in  the  former  parable  was  described  as  a 
great  one,  aiid  as  celebrated  on  a  large  scale ;  so  is 
a  wedding-feast  of  necessity  a  great  supper,  cele- 
brated on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
above  every  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

In  other  respects  the  circumstantial  agreement 
between  these  two  parables  is  so  close,  that  though 
it  might  be  drawn  out  in  a  variety  of  minute  parti- 
culars, no  one  who  reinembers  any  thing  of  the  pre- 
ceding, can  think  it  necessary  that  I  should  do  this 
expressly,  to  shew  its  resemblance  to  the  succeeding. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  presumption,  that  the  moral  of  the  prior 
parable  is  either  totally,  or  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
same  with  that  of  the  later ;  and  consequently  that 
whatsoever  has  been  established  of  the  one,  may 
justly  be  assumed  of  the  others.     Nor  indeed  can 

i?  The  general  agreement  in  the  respective  moral  import  of 
the  two  parables,  was  in  all  probability  the  reason  why  St.  Luke 
■who  recorded  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  in   its   proper 
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there  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  questioning  the 
truth  of  this  assumj)tion,  so  far  as  the  two  parables 
really  coincide  ;  and  the  moral  import  of  the  latter 
may  so  far  be  considered  anticipated  by  that  of  the 
former.  It  was  observed  however,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion '',  that  no  two  of  the  parables,  not  even  those 
which  were  least  consecutive,  that  is,  were  delivered 
at  the  greatest  distance  of  time  asunder,  were  strictly 
tautological,  or  directed  to  a  result  precisely  tlie 
same  in  each  instance.  Nor  is  the  coincidence  in  the 
material  structure  and  the  circumstantial  details  of 


])lace,  oiuits  this  parable  of  the  wedding-garment ;  thougli  uj) 
to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  in  the  historical  order  of  events — 
his  account  goes  along  with  St.  ]\Iattliew's,  in  which  we  find  it 
recorded.  It  is  not  usual  with  St.  Luke  to  record  any  thing 
again,  Avhich  miglit  be  considered  anticipated  by  what  he  had  re- 
corded before  ;  and  except  on  this  principle,  his  omission  of  the 
present  parable  would  be  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  followed 
immediately  on  a  parable,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  does 
record,  as  well  as  St.  JMatthew,  the  parable  of  the  vineyard — 
last  explained. 

As  to  St.  JNIark's  omission  of  the  parable,  though  he  too 
has  recorded  the  preceding  one,  I  think  it  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce it,  that  the  omission  had  already  been  supjilied  by  St.  INIat- 
thew.  St.  iMark's  Gospel  is  supplementary  to  St.  IMatthew's 
not  in  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  discourses,  but  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  general  facts  of  his  history.  There  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  two  Gospels  to  each 
other,  as  consisting  more  ])articular]y  in  the  omission  of  a  parable 
l)y  the  one,  which  is  recorded  in  the  other — at  I^Iark  x.  .Tl. 
c-(>nij)ared  with  INIatt.  xix.  31.  Harm.  iv.  Til},  where  St.  IMark's 
narrative  stops  short  of  St.  Matthew's,  just  on  tlie  verge  of  the 
parable  of  the  labourers  ;  though  tliat  was  j)roduced  in  part  by 
the  vi-ry  last  sentence  which  St.  IMark  iloes  record,  Itefore  he 
pauses;  as  aj.pears  from  coniparinir  iNIark  \.  '.W  .  and  IMatt.  xix. 
30.  with  Matt.  XX.   IC. 

>'  \(.i.  i.  cii.  11.  i;!(i.  1:57. 
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these  two  parables  themselves,  so  absolute  and  com- 
plete, but  that  with  much  appearance  of  agreement, 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  disagreement  between 
them — sufficient  to  raise  the  expectation,  that  with 
a  very  considerable  general  resemblance,  there  should 
still  be  discovered  an  equally  definite,  particular 
difference,  between  the  morals  of  each  respectively. 

For  example,  the  present  parable  contains  an  ac- 
count of  two  missions  to  the  guests  of  the  first  order; 
the  former  of  only  one.  The  present  parable  is  less 
circumstantial  than  the  former,  in  specifying  the 
causes  which  operated  with  the  different  classes  of 
the  guests  of  the  first  order,  to  produce  the  failure 
of  their  engagement  in  common  ;  but  more  so,  in 
describing  the  treatment,  which  over  and  above  the 
rejection  of  the  invitation  of  the  master  of  the  feast, 
his  servants,  who  were  the  bearers  of  it,  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  guests  :  that  is,  the  latter  parable 
is  more  concise,  where  the  former  had  been  more 
particular,  and  is  supplementary  where  that  had 
been  defective.  The  former  specified  no  penal  con- 
sequence, in  the  way  of  retribution,  as  falling  on 
the  guests  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  breach  of 
their  own  faith,  and  of  the  refusal  of  the  invitation  of 
the  master  of  the  feast,  except  the  simple  alienation 
of  the  privilege,  of  which  they  had  proved  them- 
selves unworthy,  irrecoverably  from  them;  the  lat- 
ter, not  only  specifies  this,  but  over  and  above  it — 
the  fact  of  a  particular  retribution  in  kind,  as  due 
to  and  falling  upon  a  particular  offence  in  kind, 
committed  by  such  of  these  guests,  as  besides  re- 
jecting the  invitation  of  the  master,  had  abused  and 
murdered  his  messengers.  In  this  respect  also,  the 
latter  parable  is  more  circumstantial  than  the  former, 
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in  reference  to  a  common  subject — the  history  of 
tlie  first  order  of  guests,  and  whatsoever  is  properly 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  mission  to 
them.  Besides  which,  the  former  parable  has  two 
missions  to  as  many  dillerent  orders  of  guests  o]7- 
posed  to  the  first ;  tlie  latter  has  but  one,  which 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  answer  to 
the  two  in  the  former,  and  the  one  order  of  guests, 
substituted  for  the  first,  in  the  present  parable,  must 
comprehend  both  the  second  and  the  third,  sub- 
stituted for  them  in  the  former. 

But  the  principal  and  most  characteristic  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  parables,  is  this  ;  that  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  was  broken  off,  in  the  para- 
])le  of  the  supper,  at  that  point  of  time  in  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  process  for  the  collection  of  supplemen- 
tary guests,  when  the  command  to  bring  in  the 
guests  of  the  third  order  had  just  been  given,  but  not 
yet  executed.  The  narrative  specified  the  fact  of  this 
command,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was 
issued  ;  but  it  did  not  specify  its  fulfilment,  as  it 
had  specified  the  performance  of  the  command  im- 
mediately before  it  ;  much  less  did  it  pass  to  the 
account  of  any  thing  posterior  to  that  fulfilment, 
yet  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  and  as 
necessarily  supposing  tlie  provision  of  guests  to  be 
over,  as  the  celebration  of  the  entertainment  in  their 
company,  to  be  yet  to  come.  Now  the  parable  of 
the  wedding-garment  passes  beyond  this  point,  and 
not  only  certifies  the  fact  of  the  preliminary  collec- 
tion of  guests  in  sufficient  numl)ers  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  tile  feast  to  have  begun,  l)ut  i)r()ceeds  to  the 
details  of  a  j)art  of  the  transaction,  ^\llich  was  as 
necessarily  consequent  on  the  one,  as  antecedent  to 
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the  other;  the  review  and  inspection  of  the  num- 
bers assembled,  in  the  general  capacity  of  guests 
invited,  before  any  could  sit  down  to  the  feast  in 
the  particular  capacity  of  guests  admitted. 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  moral  design  and  pur- 
pose of  the  former  parable  might  be  something  as 
integral,  and  capable  of  standing  by  itself,  as  that  of 
the  latter — allowing  too,  that  so  far  as  they  agree, 
the  import  of  both  must  be  something  the  same ; 
still  if  we  compare  them  together,  and  consider  them 
subservient  to  one  and  the  same  oeconomy  of  the 
original  conception,  the  intermediate  process,  and  the 
final  execution  of  a  certain  projected  festivity,  whe- 
ther that  of  a  supper  in  general,  or  of  a  wedding 
in  particular — we  may  justly  contend  there  is  an 
excess  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defect  on  the  other, 
in  the  course  and  progress  of  this  oeconomy  towards 
the  same  conclusion  ;  the  event,  which  must  be  sup- 
posed the  result  of  all  in  both,  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  point  of  its  consummation  in  the  latter  parable, 
than  in  the  former.  The  action  of  both  may  begin 
at  the  same  point  of  time,  and  for  a  while  may  go 
on  in  conjunction  ;  but  it  does  not  end  at  the  same 
point  of  time,  and  much  is  seen  to  be  transacted  in 
the  one,  in  the  proper  course  and  continuation  of  its 
particulars,  after  the  train  of  proceedings  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  other.  The  latter  para- 
ble, therefore,  incorporates  the  moral  of  the  former, 
with  something  superadded  of  its  own.  It  is  built 
on  a  similar  foundation,  and  composed  of  similar 
materials ;  but  the  groundwork  of  the  foundation 
is  extended,  and  the  superstructure  is  proportionably 
enlarged.  If  the  former  parable  was  deficient  in 
any  respect,  the  latter  would  so  far  render  it  com- 
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plete  ;  if  the  former  was  entire,  as  referred  to  its 
proper  use,  the  latter  adopts  it,  and  makes  it  sub- 
servient to  some  more  comprehensive  purpose ;  if 
the  former  had  stopped  short  of  the  point  to  which 
it  might  previously  have  been  tending,  the  latter 
takes  it  up  again,  and  carries  it  forward  to  the  de- 
sired result. 

It  was  shewn,  as  the  result  of  a  general  induc- 
tion, founded  upon  the  comparison  of  a  variety  of 
particular  passages  of  scripture,  that  the  i)rincipal 
imaire  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  that 
parable,  the  idea  of  the  supper,  was  the  parabolic 
or  metaphorical  mode  of  expressing  that  state  of 
beatitude,  that  exaltation,  felicity,  and  enjoyment, 
of  whatever  kind,  which  may  be  expected  to  ensue 
at  the  close  of  the  oeconomy  of  probation,  (such  as 
we  described  elsewhere,)  and  to  carry  into  effect  the 
final  dispensations  of  that  oeconomy  of  retribution, 
which  must  sometime  succeed  upon  it  \  To  the 
propriety  of  such  an  image,  as  used  in  such  a  sense, 
it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  state  in  ques- 
tion be  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  supper,  or  by 
that  of  a  wedding-feast ;  both  being  considered  as 
species  of  entertainments  in  general,  agreeing  in 
these  two  properties  of  their  common  nature,  that 
each  is  the  last,  and  each  is  the  most  considerable 
and  important  event,  of  any  such  kind  as  the  cele- 
bration of  a  festive  entertainment,  which  could  be 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  one  and  the 
same  day.  But,  as  designed  to  express,  in  the  most 
significant  manner,  not  only  the  time,  but  the  na- 
ture, of  that  reward,  which  may  be  expected  at  the 
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close  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  probation  of  the  visible 
church,  as  the  proper  recompense  of  all  the  good 
and  faithful  who  have  from  time  to  time  constituted 
the  members  of  its  congregation,  during  its  existence 
in  that  state  ;  and,  more  especially,  in  conformity  to 
the  language  of  parable,  and  scriptural  allegory  in 
general,  which  describes  the  final  union  between 
Christ  and  the  members  of  the  invisible  church, 
which  will  then  take  the  place  of  the  visible — by  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  contract  between  parties 
long  espoused,  but  not  yet  united  to  each  other ;  the 
joy  and  festivity  of  a  wedding  in  particular,  are 
upon  every  account  more  expressive  of  the  truth, 
and  more  in  unison  with  the  established  language 
of  scripture  metaphor  on  this  subject,  than  the  same 
characteristic  properties  of  a  supper,  however  great 
or  magnificent,  in  general. 

The  wedding  in  the  parable,  then,  is  the  mystical 
union  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  character  of 
the  spiritual  bridegroom,  with  his  invisible  church, 
in  her  reciprocal  character  of  the  spiritual  bride; 
whensoever  that  is  to  take  place.  The  king,  in  his 
relation  of  father  to  the  son  whose  wedding  the 
feast  commemorates,  is  the  first  Person  in  the  most 
Holy  Trinity  ;  the  son,  who  is  the  bridegroom  of 
that  nuptial  feast,  referred  to  the  father,  is  Christ 
in  his  Divine  capacity — referred  to  the  feast,  is 
Christ  in  his  human  capacity,  as  the  Lord  of  his 
spouse,  the  church.  The  privilege  of  guests  at  that 
feast,  is  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  true  and 
invisible  church,  when  the  union  between  Christ 
and  it  shall  be  complete  ;  with  the  consequences  of 
that  relation  to  its  members,  whatsoever  they  may 
be.    The  promulgation  of  the  invitation  to  this  feast. 
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which  precedes  its  celebration  by  a  longer  or  a  shorter' 
time,  is  the  communication  of  the  privilege  of  be- 
longing to  the  visible  church,  at  all  periods  of  its 
state  of  probation,  among  the  Jews  first,  and  among 
Christians  afterwards.     The  relation  of  a  guest  in- 
vited, acquired  by  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
beforehand,  is  the  relation  of  a  member  of  the  visible 
church  ;  the  relation  of  a  guest  admitted,  acquired  by 
partaking  in  the  feast  at  last,  is  the  relation  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  invisible  church,  or  that  of  a  member  of  the 
visible  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  final  reward.     The 
entire  assemblage  of  the  guests  invited,  is  the  entire 
congregation  of  the  visible  church  ;   and  the  result- 
ing number  of  guests  admitted,  is  the  entire  congre- 
gation of  the  invisible.    The  guests  of  the  first  order 
are  they  to  whom  the  offer  of  the  privilege  entailed 
upon  the  relation  of  a  member  of  the  visible  church, 
in  the  order  of  time  was  first  made ;  the  guests  of 
the  second,  are  they  to  whom,  upon  the  failure  of 
the  offer  with  the  former,  it  was  next  transferred  ; 
and  that  privilege  being  the  continued  relation  of  a 
member  of  the  invisible  church,  when  finally  united 
to   its   proper  Lord  and   Head,  at  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  probation  of  the  visible  church — the 
offer  of  that  privilege  is  virtually  the  offer  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  guests  by  whom  it  was  rejected  are  the 
Jews;  and   those  to  whom   it  was  transferred,  are 
the  Gentiles.     The  agents  by  whose  means  the  offer 
of  the  invitation  was  promulgated,  are  the  proper 
ministers  by  whose  instrumentality  either  Jews  or 
Gentiles  were  brought,  or  attemi)ted  to  be  brought, 
to  Christ,  and  by  their  conversion  made  members  of 
his  church  on  earth.     T\\q  review  of  the  assemblage 
of  guests  when  complete,  and  the  separation  of  one 
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part  from  another,  which  distinguishes  the  guest  in- 
vited, from  the  guest  admitted,  to  the  feast,  is  the 
process  of  judgment,  which,  before  the  transition  of 
the  visible  into  the  invisible  church,  will  separate 
from  all  who  were  members  of  the  former  in  gene- 
ral, those  who  are  destined  to  be  the  members  of  the 
latter  in  particular.  The  wedding-garment  which 
distinguishes  the  one  class  of  these  guests,  and  its 
members,  from  those  of  the  other,  is  that  personal 
criterion,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  which  will  dis- 
criminate hereafter  the  member  of  the  future  and 
invisible,  from  the  member  of  the  present  and  visible 
church.  The  ministers  who  execute  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  on  the  reprobate  guest  ;  the  outer  dark- 
ness into  which  he  is  thrust ;  and  every  other  cir- 
cumstance of  the  parabolic  allegory,  have  all  their 
appropriate  meaning,  deducible  from  the  above  prin- 
ciples of  explanation ;  which  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  moral  of  the  parable,  therefore,  considered  as 
twofold,  and  bearing  an  equal  relation  to  both  the 
parts  of  a  double  oeconomy  of  things  still  future,  is 
this ;  first,  from  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Jews,  to  predict  the  fact,  and  to  elu- 
cidate the  grounds,  of  the  transition  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the   members   of  the  visible   church, 
with  every  privilege  present  or  to  come,  belonging 
to  that  relation,  irrecoverably  from  the  Jews,  and 
so  far  exclusively  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
implying  the  separation  of  merely  nominal  or  pro- 
fessing members  of  the  visible  church,  from  the  real, 
before  its  transition  into  the  invisible,  to  shew  the 
futurity,  and  to  illustrate  the  grounds,  of  that  per- 
sonal distinction   even    among  the   Gentiles   them- 
selves, considered  as  successors  to  the  Jews  in  the 
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relation  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  visible 
church — which  must  yet  be  made,  before  any  wlio' 
have  been  members  of  tlie  visible,  during  its  state  of 
probation,  can  become  mem!)ers  of  the  invisible,  re- 
sulting out  of  it,  at  the  close  of  that  state,  and 
j)rior  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 


THE   INTERPRETATION. 

It  is  with  reason  tliat  the  relative  character  of  the 
princij)al  personage,  in  the  parabolic  narrative,  is 
set  forth  in  one  point  of  view  as  a  king,  and  in  an- 
other, as  the  author  of  an  entertaimnent  of  a  certain 
kind  ;  and  the  corresponding  character  of  the  subor- 
dinate personages,  is  described,  in  reference  to  the 
former,  as  that  of  his  sul)jects,  in  reference  to  the 
latter,  as  that  of  his  guests  :  for  the  principal  per- 
sonage in  the  parable  is  now  perceived  to  be  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  entertainment  in 
question,  to  be  that  state  of  reward  and  felicity  which 
he  has  prepared  for  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
members  of  his  true  church  ;  and  the  subordinate 
personages  in  the  parable,  to  be  that  portion  of  his 
moral  and  responsible  creatures  on  earth,  whom  he 
designs  to  ])artake  thereof. 

It  is  with  reason,  too,  that  the  entertainment  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  is  represented  as  a  feast 
which  commemorates  the  marriage  of  his  son  :  for 
that  marriage  is  the  mystical  union  of  the  Lord  of 
the  church  with  true  and  faitliful  believers,  the 
members  thereof;  and  the  festivity  which  com- 
memorates that  marriage  is  the  joy  and  felicity,  of 
wiiatever  kind  and  in  whatever  state  of  being,  wiiich 
will    be    the    coiiscciuence   of  that    union,  to   all    the 
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members  of  the  true  church,  and  will  constitute  the 
personal  reward  and  personal  happiness  of  each. 

The  design  of  such  an  entertainment  could  not 
but  be  prior  to  its  execution,  and  the  preparations 
for  such  a  festivity,  by  a  greater  or  a  shorter  in- 
terval, could  not  but  precede  its  celebration  :  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Father  for  the  glory  of  his  Son,  and 
for  the  reward  of  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  true  church,  in  that  state  of  retribution 
hereafter  which  will  succeed  to  their  previous  state 
of  probation  in  the  present  life,  though  conceived 
from  all  eternity,  must  yet  be  carried  into  effect  only 
in  time ;  and  must  require  the  previous  continued 
existence  of  the  visible  church,  in  its  present  state 
of  probation,  for  its  appointed  period  of  being.  The 
image  of  a  supper,  then,  in  general  is  a  significant 
emblem  for  the  last  event  in  the  order  of  the  Divine 
oeconomy,  from  the  first  conception  to  the  final  con- 
summation of  this  purpose ;  and  the  image  of  a 
marriage  supper  in  particular,  especially  of  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  a  king's  son,  (as  the  liveliest  expres- 
sion of  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence,  of  un- 
bounded festivity,  and  of  universal  sympathy  and 
rejoicing,  connected  with  such  an  occasion,)  is  still 
more  significant  of  that  happy  consummation,  in 
which  the  good  and  faithful  of  every  age  and  na- 
tion, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  existence 
of  the  visible  church,  are  destined  to  partake,  and 
to  find  their  individual  reward  and  their  plenary 
personal  gratification,  upon  the  transition  of  the  vi- 
sible into  the  invisible  church. 

The  privilege  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  guests 
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at  such  an  entertainment  as  this,  is  consequently  the 
greatest  privilege  which  could  be  offered  to  the 
choice  of  moral  and  responsible  creatures  ;  and  the 
alienation  of  that  i)rivilege  is  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune wliicii  could  possibly  befall  the  subjects  of  such 
a  dispensation  :  for  it  is  nothing  less  on  the  one 
hand,  tlian  the  offer  of  the  gift  of  immortality  and 
happiness,  and  nothing  less  on  the  other,  than  the 
loss  of  the  same,  to  the  proper  subjects  of  either 
dispensation.  The  offer  of  the  i)rivilege  of  becom- 
ing guests  at  his  own  entertainment,  to  whomsoever 
made,  must  be  the  act  of  the  king :  and  the  offer  of 
the  inestimable  blessings  entailed  upon  the  privilege 
of  standing  in  the  relation  of  the  members  of  his 
church,  to  whomsoever  it  might  be  made,  must  be 
the  act  of  the  author  and  founder  of  tbe  church. 
The  promulgation  of  the  invitation  beforehand,  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  celebration  of  the  feast ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  visible  church,  to  fulfil  a 
certain  purj)ose,  and  to  go  through  a  certain  state  of 
being,  beforehand,  was  tbe  first  step  towards  its 
transition  into  the  invisible,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  happiness  reserved  for  its  members,  by 
that  event,  'i'wo  orders,  but  only  two  orders,  of 
guests  were  successively  j)rovided  for  the  future 
feast — one  before  a  certain  time,  the  other,  after  it ; 
and  tbe  visible  church,  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
foundation  to  undergo  its  preliminary  probation,  be- 
fore its  transition  into  the  invisible,  has  had  two, 
but  only  two  states  of  being,  the  interval  between 
which  was  of  a  marked  and  determinate  nature,  and 
during  the  first  of  Avliicli  the  congregation  com- 
posing its  members,  consisted  of  one  class  or  (li\i- 
sion    of  mankind,   and    durinu"  the  second    has    con- 
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sisted  of  another,  and  a  very  difierent  one.  The 
members  of  the  first  order  of  guests  might  be  com- 
paratively fewer  than  those  of  the  last ;  and  the 
congregation  of  the  visible  church  for  the  first  of  its 
two  states  of  being,  was  confined  to  a  single  nation, 
for  the  second  has  been  such,  as  to  include  the 
greater  part  of  mankind.  The  character  of  the 
guests  of  each  order  in  relation  to  the  feast,  was  that 
of  the  guests  invited,  not  of  the  guests  admitted  to 
the  feast ;  and  the  character  even  of  the  destined 
heirs  of  immortality,  at  every  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  visible  church,  is  still  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  visible,  but  not  yet  of  the  invisible 
church.  The  character  of  a  guest  invited  might  be 
lost,  and  never  be  consummated  in  that  of  a  guest 
admitted  to  the  feast ;  and  the  presumptive  relation 
even  of  an  heir  of  immortality  and  happiness,  ac- 
quired by  belonging  to  the  visible  church,  may  be 
lost  before  the  transition  of  the  visible  into  the  in- 
visible ;  and  the  relation  of  a  member  of  the  visible 
in  a  particular  instance,  may  never  be  consummated 
in  that  of  a  member  of  the  invisible. 

The  first  body  of  guests  had  already  been  pro- 
vided for  the  future  feast,  before  the  action  in  the 
parable  began ;  and  the  Jews  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  visible  church,  and  presumptively 
heirs  to  all  the  privileges  of  that  possession,  before  the 
same  point  of  time  in  their  history,  and  that  of  the 
visible  church.  The  choice  of  these  guests  before- 
hand was  implied  to  be  due  to  some  supposed  wor- 
thiness or  fitness  of  character,  qualifying  them  in 
particular  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  privilege,  and 
justifying    the    reasonable    expectation    that    they 
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would  not  be  found  unworthy  of  it  at  last ;  and  the 
Jews  were  selected  to  be  the  people  of  God,  and 
placed  in  possession  of  his  church  upon  earth,  be- 
cause they  were  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  heirs 
also  of  the  faith  and  obedience  of  those  patriarchs, 
which  recommended  them  to  the  Divine  approbation 
and  selection,  as  the  exclusive  depositaries  of  illus- 
trious privileges,  present  or  to  come,  and  as  the  ap- 
pointed vehicles  in  the  transmission  of  them  to 
future  generations. 

The  acceptance  of  an  invitation  given  before  the 
time,  laid  those  who  had  received  it  under  a  specific 
obligation  to  attend  at  the  time  of  the  feast;  and 
the  original  selection  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  the  possessors  and  congregation  of  his  church, 
for  the  time  being,  on  earth,  was  founded  on  a  mu- 
tual covenant  between  God  and  themselves,  which 
bound  them  to  the  performance  of  every  thing 
■wdiich  God  might  require  from  them  in  that  relation, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  it :  and  among 
the  consequences  of  this  relation  none  could  be  so 
natural  and  so  necessary  as  this,  that  they  who  were 
already  the  people  of  God,  and  the  congregation  of 
the  visible  church,  while  its  limits  were  confined  to 
a  single  community,  should  yet  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve that  relation,  and  do  all  that  depended  upon 
themselves  to  that  effect — though  others  besides 
them,  might  become  his  people  also,  and  the  pale  of 
the  church  might  be  enlarged,  to  comprehend  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  them. 

There  was  an  interval  of  greater  or  less  duration 
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between  the  time  of  the  first  promulgation,  and  first 
acceptance,  of  the  invitation  to  the  future  feast,  and 
the  time  of  the  mission  of  the  servants  of  the  king 
at  a  certain  period  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  its  celebration ;  and  there  was  an  interval 
of  equally  definite  and  ascertainable  length,  (as  was 
shewn  in  the  consideration  of  the  last  parable,)  be- 
tween the  first  establishment  of  the  church  on  earth, 
by  the  choice  of  the  Jews  as  the  people  of  God,  and  by 
their  settlement  in  Canaan  in  that  capacity,  and  that 
period  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  oeconomy  of 
this  church,  which  was  marked  and  defined  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  of  the  prophets  of  the  ancient 
dispensation.  The  object  of  the  mission  of  these 
servants  at  the  time  in  question,  was  to  remind 
the  guests  before  invited,  of  their  existing  engage- 
ment, and  to  announce  to  them  that  the  time  of  ful- 
filling it  was  come  :  and  the  object  of  the  ministry 
of  the  prophets,  was  to  remind  the  Jews  of  their 
original  covenant,  to  reinforce  its  existing  obligations, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  act  as  the  precursors  of  the 
Messiah — by  holding  out  new  terms  of  acceptance, 
inculcating  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  assimilat- 
ing the  genius  of  the  law  long  before,  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  afterwards  to  be  revealed.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  servants  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
guests,  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  oeconomy  of  the 
prejwrations  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast ;  and  the 
institution  of  the  order  of  the  prophets,  was  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  visible  church,  in  its 
progress  to  the  end  and  design  of  its  being,  through 
the  several  stages  of  its  existence  among  the  Jews 
first,  and  among  Christians  afterwards^. 

^  The  difficulty  which  might  be  raised,  at  this  jxirticiilar  pe- 
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The  mission  of  the  first  class  of  servants  failed  of 
its  object  with  respect  to  the  guests  ;  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  prophets,  as  was  shewn  more  at  large 
in  treating  of  the  last  parable,  failed  of  its  object 
with  respect  to  the  Jews.  Yet  the  failure  of  this 
first  mission  was  not  considered  final,  for  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  ;  and  though  the  ministry  of  the 
prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  in  their  order  of 
time,  had  failed  of  its  proper  object  with  respect  to 
the  Jews,  yet  the  ministry  of  the  prophets,  for  the 
attainment  of  that  purpose,  was  succeeded  in  due 
time  by  that  of  the  apostles.     The  good-will  of  the 

riod  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parable,  from  supposing  the 
first  order  of  messengers  there  alluded  to,  to  be  the  order  of  the 
prophets  among  the  Jews,  and  the  time  of  their  mission  to  coin- 
cide with  the  period  fixed  for  the  celel)ration  of  the  feast,  though 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  itself,  strictly  speaking,  could 
not  be  said  yet  to  have  begun  ;  would  not  be  peculiar  to  the 
present  parable,  but  \\'ould  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  parable 
of  the  great  supper.  The  proper  solution  of  this  difficulty,  in 
reference  to  that  parable,  was  pointed  out  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  and  it 
is  equally  suitable  to  explain  it  at  present.  Taking  that  expla- 
nation along  with  him,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  and  ad- 
mit, that  the  first  promulgation  of  Judaism  was  virtually  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  the  first  promulgation  of 
either  was  virtually  the  consiniimation  of  both  ;  that  the  visible 
church,  under  all  the  forms  and  circumstances  of  its  existence  at 
different  times,  has  always  been  one  and  the  same — and  even  as 
established  in  Judaea,  and  confined  to  tlie  Jews,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  same  church  as  extending  over  all  the  earth, 
and  comprehending  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  as  its  first  foun- 
dation amcmg  the  Jews,  so  every  subsequent  change  or  modifica- 
tion in  its  construction,  while  still  confined  to  them,  was  preli- 
minary to  the  same  result  ;  and  the  nearer  it  brought  the  cha- 
racter of  Judaism  for  the  time,  to  the  character  of  the  Gospel — 
so  much  the  more  C(niipletely  was  it  the  anticipation  of  the  same 
clmrch,  as  hereafter  to  exist  amonj;  Christians. 
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king  towards  the  first  order  of  guests,  and  his  re- 
luctance to  dispossess  them  of  a  privilege  which  he 
had  always  intended  for  them,  and  had  virtually- 
bestowed  on  them  already,  was  shewn  by  the  re- 
newal of  his  overture  to  them,  notwithstanding  their 
refusal  of  it  once  ;  and  the  continued  regard  of  God 
for  his  ancient  people,  and  his  desire  to  preserve 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  peculiar  relation  to 
himself,  and  to  his  church  on  earth,  notwithstanding 
all  they  had  done  to  forfeit  his  favour,  and  the  re- 
jection of  his  offers  of  pardon  and  peace,  made  them, 
in  time  past,  by  the  prophets — were  displayed  in 
the  offer  of  Christianity  first  of  all  to  them — the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  would  have  produced  this  effect, 
and  kept  the  Jews  in  possession  of  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges. Yet  the  failure  of  the  first  mission  of  the 
servants  prepared  the  way  for  the  failure  of  the  se- 
cond ;  and  the  same  peoj^le,  who  had  neither  duly 
observed  the  conditions  of  their  original  covenant, 
nor  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  prophets, 
were  not  likely,  perhaps,  to  listen  to  the  apostles. 

It  appeared  to  be  implied  that  the  servants  who 
came  upon  the  second  mission,  though  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  master  of  the  household, 
and  having  the  same  office  to  discharge  in  respect  to 
his  guests,  as  the  former — were  persons  of  greater 
dignity  and  superior  authority,  than  they :  and 
though  the  messengers  of  the  first  class  should  de- 
note the  prophets,  and  those  of  the  second,  the  apo- 
stles— and  though  the  office  both  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  apostles,  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  God 
with  respect  to  the  oeconomy  of  his  church  upon 
earth,  should  be  allowed  to  be  the  same  ;  yet  our 

jvr  3 
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Saviour  has  assured  us  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  greater  than  the  chief  of  the  pro- 
phets^; the  humblest  instrument  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel,  served  an  office  which  rendered  him 
more  illustrious  than  the  greatest  of  the  ministers  in 
the  proper  dispensation  of  the  Law.  The  personal 
relation  of  the  apostles  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  office 
which  they  fulfilled,  and  the  character  which  they 
represented,  in  founding,  governing,  and  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Christian  church  ;  the 
demonstrations  of  ])ower  and  cooperation  from  on 
high,  which  accomj)anicd  them,  Avhcresoever  they 
went ;  the  supernatural  gifts  so  plentifully  bestowed 
upon  them,  for  their  own  share  of  the  work  of  their 
ministry,  and  as  freely  communicated  by  them  to 
others — tongues,  miracles  of  every  kind  and  degree 
—  prophesy,  revelations,  inspired  eloquence,  the 
word  of  knowledge,  the  word  of  \\'isdom — these 
were  the  credentials  of  a  Christian  Evangelist,  at 
the  outset  of  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel — 
which  attested  the  divinity  of  his  commission,  and 
gave  him  a  dignity  and  authority,  taken  altogether 
unexampled  and  unprecedented,  in  any  other  instance 
of  like  kind,  before. 

The  argument  on  which  these  messengers  were 
instructed  to  insist,  in  addition  to  the  Meight  of 
their  character  and  jiersonal  influence,  was  derived 
specially  from  tlu'  kind  intentions  of  the  king,  as  the 
autlior  of  tlie  feast,  towards  those  whom  he  was  in- 
viting as  his  guests;  a  kindness  of  intention  de- 
clared  by    the  splendour,   the  amplitude,   the    suffi- 

'  Matt.  \i.  II  :  F^uki'  vii.  iMi.  \'i(K'  my  Di.s.sortiitioiis,  vol.  ii. 
Diss.  V.   1(11. 
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ciency  of  his  preparations  for  their  reception  and  en- 
tertainment, now  first  plainly  and  explicitly  set  forth 
to  them  :  and  in  like  manner,  the  eminent  good-will 
of  God  to  his  ancient  people,  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  would  have 
become  entitled  by  continuing  in  that  relation,  could 
not  be  fully  understood,  nor  duly  appreciated,  until 
the  true  nature  of  the  legal  dispensation,  though 
always  typical  of  the  Christian,  had  been  declared 
and  revealed  by  the  open  publication  of  the  Gospel. 
The  substantial  graces  of  the  one,  which  answer  to 
the  typical  blessings  of  the  other ;  the  shadowy 
outline  of  the  law  filled  up  in  the  body  of  Gospel 
truth  ;  eternal  life  in  lieu  of  temporal  promises  ; 
spiritual  privileges  instead  of  carnal  distinctions; 
fulness  of  light,  and  plenitude  of  knowledge,  for  in- 
distinctness of  vision,  and  imperfect  apprehensions  of 
duty  ;  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  bondage  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ;  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  for  the  temper  of  the  alien  ;  filial  confi- 
dence for  slavish  dread ;  Christ  the  plenary  absolu- 
tion from  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  reconciliation  to 
God,  and  peace  to  the  wounded  conscience,  relieved 
from  the  apprehension  of  wrath  to  come ;  a  never- 
failing  ground  of  righteousness  in  the  imputed  merits 
of  a  crucified  Saviour;  the  sanctifying  graces  and  aids 
of  the  Spirit;  the  fruits  of  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing ;  the  assurance  of  a  resurrection  to  come ;  the 
prospect  of  immortality,  and  of  a  vast  and  inex- 
haustible fund  of  happiness,  an  exceeding  and  ever- 
lasting weight  of  glory,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  life ;  these,  and  much  more  than  these, 
though  all  involved  in  the  relation  of  a  member  of 
the  visible  church  on  earth,  and   all  embodied  more 
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or  less  in  the  privileges  of  the  elder  dispensation, 
were  first  fully  brought  to  light,  and  experimentally- 
made  known,  by  the  preachingand  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel ;  until  which  time,  neither  the  good-will  of 
God  towards  mankind,  nor  the  inestimable  distinc- 
tion conferred  upon  the  Zqv^^  in  offering  the  Gospel 
first  to  him,  and  for  a  time  to  none  besides,  could 
be  duly  comprehended,  or  duly  appreciated. 

The  causes,  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  second 
mission  with  the  persons  who  had  rejected  the  first 
overture  to  the  same  effect,  so  far  as  they  agreed 
with  what  was  assigned  in  the  parable  of  the  supper 
to  account  for  the  same  effect,  have  been  anticipated 
and  explained  in  reference  to  that  parable.  But  be- 
sides the  simple  rejection  of  the  offer  of  the  king,  as 
produced  by  such  causes ;  besides  the  general  in- 
difference to  the  honour  which  he  designed  them,  and 
the  general  unwillingness  to  postpone  any  engagement 
of  their  own,  whether  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  their  word  with  him,  which 
characterised  the  conduct  of  a  part  of  the  guests — the 
rest  were  represented  as  instigated  by  a  much  worse 
motive,  an  absolute  dislike  of  his  offer,  and  a  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  cpiarter  whence  it  came  ;  which 
not  only  led  to  its  rejection,  but  to  the  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment,  the  persecution  and  murder,  of  the  mes- 
sengers by  whom  it  was  made.  That  fact,  in  the 
history  of  the  overture  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews, 
which  answers  to  this  representation,  is  not  only  the 
simple  rejection  of  Ciiristianity,  but  the  hatred  of 
the  religion,  the  personal  hostility  to  its  founder, 
and  the  systematic  ill-usage  of  his  followers,  which 
accompanied    that    rejection ;    instigated    by   which 
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feelings  the  Jews  were  not  content  merely  to  persist 
in  infidelity  themselves,  but  resented  every  attempt 
at  their  conversion,  as  a  personal  injury;  they  were 
not  satisfied  to  reject  Christianity  in  their  own  per- 
sons, but  did  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  prevent 
its  reception  by  any  others. 

The  penal  consequences  of  the  failure  of  this 
second  overture  to  the  same  order  of  guests,  con- 
sidered as  final  and  decisive,  were  twofold  ;  the 
alienation  of  the  privilege  intended  for  all,  from  that 
time  forward,  from  all,  and  the  addition  of  a  special 
punishment  upon  that  part  of  them  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  further  and  a  special  offence.  The  former 
was  no  more  than  deserved  by  the  order  in  common, 
because  all  had  rejected  the  invitation  in  common  ; 
the  latter  was  properly  due  to  those,  who,  besides 
rejecting  the  overture,  had  put  the  bearers  of  it  to 
death.  In  like  manner,  as  a  common  punishment 
for  the  common  sin  of  their  infidelity,  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews,  from  that  time  to  this,  have 
been  involved  in  one  sentence  of  rejection  as  the 
people  of  God  ;  but  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of 
blood-guiltiness  in  kind,  fell  upon  the  heads  of  the 
generation  who  crucified  our  Lord,  and  not  only  re- 
jected the  offer  of  Christianity,  but  persecuted  its 
preachers  to  the  death. 

This  special  punishment  consisted  in  two  things, 
the  destruction  of  the  murderers  first,  and  the  burning 
up  of  their  city  next ;  and  the  calamities  of  the 
Jews  in  general,  and  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  in  par- 
ticular, during  the  continuance  of  the  days  of  ven- 
geance, were  analogous  to  this  distinction  ;  the 
slaughter  of  the  people   by  the   sword   both   else- 
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where,  and  in  Jerusalem  itself,  having  gone  on  at 
all  periods  of  the  war  before,  the  demolition  of  the 
city  and  the  temple  being  the  last  event,  the  catas- 
trophe and  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  agents  in 
the  infliction  of  his  vengeance  were  the  armies  of 
the  king  ;  and  the  instruments  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  armies  of 
Rome.  Those  armies  were  sent  forth,  not  con- 
ducted, by  the  king ;  and  the  armies  of  Rome, 
though  doubtless  the  ministers  of  vengeance  on  the 
infidel  Jews,  were  still  only  unconscious  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  providence,  for  the  con- 
summation of  its  own  purposes  "'.  Referred  to  the 
quarter,  whence  these  armies  were  supposed  to  be 
sent,  the  murderers  in  question,  though  subjects  of 
the  king,  dwelt  by  themselves,  in  a  city  or  a  country 
of  their  own  ;  and  so  did  the  Jews,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  with  respect  to 
the  quarter  whence  the  ministers  of  Divine  venge- 
ance were  ultimately  to  be  dispatched  against  them, 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  government  at  Rome. 

The  offer  of  the  king's  invitation  to  the  second 
order  of  guests  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
its  rejection  by  the  first ;  and  the  offer  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  entailing  the  present  relation  of 
members  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  the  reversion- 


™  These  armies  are  called  in  the  parable  the  armies  of  llic 
Icing,  for  the  same  reason  that,  in  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  the  armies  of  desolation,  which  mean  the  same  thing,  and 
whose  ministry  was  to  be  just  as  instrumental  in  executing  the 
disj)ensiition  tht're  predicted,  are  caUed  lite  people  of  the  pr'nicc 
that  shouhl  come  ;  that  is,  the  armies  of  ^Messiah  the  jjrince  ; 
Dan.  ix.  2;"),  20. 
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ary  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  attached  to  that 
relation  in  the  church  in  heaven,  was  a  necessary 
effect,  humanly  speaking,  of  its  rejection  by  the 
Jews.  The  choice  of  this  second  order  of  guests 
could  be  determined  by  no  such  regard  to  personal 
fitness,  as  that  of  the  guests  of  the  first ;  and  if  the 
Jews  were  selected  originally  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  because  they  were  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  therefore  presump- 
tively the  natural  inheritors  of  their  faith  ;  the 
Gentiles  could  be  substituted  in  their  stead,  in  the 
same  relation,  from  no  such  motive  as  that.  To 
whatever  degree  too,  the  peculiarity  of  his  relation 
bound  the  Jew,  or  qualified  the  Zew^  beforehand,  to 
embrace  the  offer  of  Christianity  when  made  to 
him — to  the  same  degree  the  Gentile,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  that  relation,  would  neither  be  bound 
by  the  same  obligation,  nor  predisposed  by  the  same 
qualification,  to  act  accordingly  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  same  offer.  Yet  the  hereditary  prerogative  of 
the  ^QV7  was  not  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  ancient 
relation,  by  preventing  his  rejection  of  Christianity; 
and  the  natural  disqualification  of  the  Gentile  was 
no  obstacle  to  his  acquisition  of  a  new  spiritual  cha- 
racter, by  his  acceptance  of  the  Gospel. 

The  invitation  transferred  to  the  guests  of  the 
second  order,  was  to  all  intents  the  same  which  had 
been  offered  to  those  of  the  first ;  and  the  servants 
acted  as  much  by  the  command  of  their  master  in 
transferring  it  to  the  former,  as  in  taking  it  away 
from  the  latter  ;  nor  was  the  offer  of  the  Gospel,  as 
made  to  the  Gentiles,  a  different  thing,  either  in  the 
present  effect,  or  in  the  future  consequences,  of  its 
acceptance,   from    the   same   offer  as  made  to   the 
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Jews  ;  nor  in  the  business  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity, (lid  its  emissaries  do  any  thing  of  their  o\Vn 
accord,  or  on  their  own  resixnisibility ;  much  less, 
without  a  special  direction  from  above,  and  a  special 
sanction  of  their  act,  did  tliey  undertake  to  alienate 
the  cliaraiter  and  relation  of  the  people  of  God, 
from  their  former  possessors,  the  Jews,  and  to  trans- 
fer them  to  tliose,  who  l)efore  were  destitute  of  them, 
the  Gentiles. 

The  first  offer  of  this  invitation  to  a  new  order  of 
guests,  might  follow  directly  on  its  final  rejection  by 
the  old  ;  and  the  process  of  the  a^conomy  in  the 
transfer  of  that  olfer  to  the  new  order,  nn'glit  be 
going  on  simultaneously  with  the  dispensation  for 
the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  part  of  the  guests 
of  the  old  ;  but  the  full  effect  of  the  alienation  of 
their  original  privilege  from  its  first  possessors  to 
a  new  order  of  persons,  could  not  be  considered 
complete,  until  the  destruction  of  the  murderers  of 
the  servants  of  the  king,  and  the  burning  up  of 
their  city,  were  both  oyer  also  :  and  in  like  manner, 
though  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  so  far  the  first 
step  towards  the  substitution  of  a  new  pcoj)le  in 
the  relation  of  the  clinich  of  God,  did  certainly  pre- 
cede the  begimiing  of  the  days  of  vengeance  uj)()n 
the  Jews  ;  yet  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  once  the 
j)eoi)le  of  God,  could  not  be  said  to  be  comj)lete, 
until  afU'r  the  consunniiation  of  that  vengeance  it- 
self. Before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  nation,  the  dissolution  of  their  civil 
and  rt'ligious  polity  liad  not  altogether  taken  j)lace  ; 
nor  bt'forc  tliat  total  dissolution,  could  their  peculiar 
character,  as   tlu'  possessors  of  the  cliurcli   of  God, 
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for  the  time  being,  originally  planted  among  them, 
and  still  continuing  to  subsist  in  Judaea  in  a  defi- 
nite form  and  shape,  be  said  to  have  been  altogether 
lost.  The  temple  and  the  temple  service,  the  Law 
and  the  Levitical  code,  had  still  a  being,  and  were 
still  capable  of  some  observance,  as  before ;  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  form  and  outline  of  the 
ancient  religious  polity,  and  so  far  the  accidents  and 
exterior  of  the  visible  church,  once  planted  among 
the  Jews,  might  still  be  seen  ;  though  like  a  body 
grown  old  and  decayed,  its  primitive  strength,  and 
youthful  beauty,  were  long  since  gone,  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  life  and  breath  were  fast  disappearing  within 
it,  and  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  had 
been,  seemed  to  be  left.  But  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  even  the  traces  of  decay,  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  body  fast  verging  towards  its  disso- 
lution, were  no  longer  visible.  Every  fragment  of 
a  preexisting  substance,  every  indication  of  former 
life  and  being  had  disappeared,  and  the  very  dust 
of  the  mouldering  carcass  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 
The  church  of  God  in  the  possession  of  its  natural 
integrity  and  perfection,  existed  only  among  the 
Gentiles. 

The  quarters  into  which  the  servants  were  dis- 
patched in  search  of  the  new  order  of  guests,  were 
the  outlets  and  passages  of  the  roads  leading  in  all 
directions,  as  referred  to  the  locality  from  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  sent,  viz.  the  residence  of  the 
king,  and  the  place  where  the  wedding-feast  was  de- 
signed to  be  celebrated  ;  and  the  quarters  into  which 
the  emissaries  of  Christianity  went  forth  upon  their 
errand,  to  transfer  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
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Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  were  the  various  regions  and 
communities  of  the  ancient  world,  in  every  direction 
round  about  Juda  a,  the  l)irtli-place  of  the  Gospel. 
As  all  these  quarters  were  explored  in  search  of 
guests  ;  so  was  the  Gospel  preached  in  all  those 
countries,  and  churches  planted  in  all  those  com- 
munities :  and  as  the  search,  after  the  new  order  of 
guests,  once  begun,  was  going  on  in  all  those  quarters 
at  once ;  so  was  the  preaching  of  the  Gosi)el,  once 
thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles,  going  on  in  all  coun- 
tries and  anion":  all  communities  of  the  ancient 
world,  at  once.  As  all  who  were  found  in  those 
quarters,  by  the  servants,  were  bi-uught  in  alike  as 
guests ;  so  was  the  offer  of  the  Gosjiel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, indiscriminately  made  to  all.  The  offer  of  the 
invitation  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  guests  of 
the  first  order,  succeeded  with  those  of  the  second  ; 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  which  had  failed  so 
generally  with  the  Jews,  succeeded  as  generally  with 
the  Gentiles. 

All  the  guests  of  this  description,  wheresoever 
they  were  found,  and  whensoever  they  were  brought 
in,  yet  constituted  together,  when  collected,  but  one 
class  or  order,  agreeing  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
mon cliaracter,  that  of  the  guests  assembled  against 
the  feast;  and  all  the  churches  of  the  (ientiles, 
wheresoever  and  Avlicnsoever  j)la)ite(l  in  i);trticular 
coniniunities,  yet  form  altogether  one  and  llie  same 
visible  or  catholic  church,  the  coiigi-egation  of  which 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  congregations  of  each  particu- 
lar church,  and  the  meml)ers  of  which  in  the  complex 
c(»iiiprehend  the  members  of  the  future  <>r  invisible 
chiireli.    'J'lie  pergonal  character  of  the  guests,  before 
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and  after  they  were  brought  in,  was  discriminated 
asunder  by  no  other  differences,  than  that  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  in  general ;  and  neither  is  the 
personal  character  of  moral  agents,  whether  before 
they  become  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  or 
after,  discriminated  by  any  other  distinctions.  The 
designation  of  good  did  not  apply  to  all  the  guests 
in  the  complex,  nor  that  of  bad  ;  but  partly  the  one 
and  partly  the  other :  and  as  neither  moral  agents 
in  general,  so  neither  the  members  of  the  visible 
church  in  particular,  are  all  good  or  all  bad,  all  real, 
or  all  nominal ;  but  a  mixture  of  both.  Under  the 
conunon  name  of  good  in  the  complex  of  guests, 
might  be  included  all  degrees  of  goodness  above  a 
certain  standard  ;  and  under  the  common  name  of 
bad,  all  degrees  of  a  contrary  quality,  below  the 
same  :  and  the  name  of  the  real,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  church,  may  include  all  degrees 
of  Christian  perfection  above  a  certain  point  of  ex- 
cellence, and  the  name  of  the  nominal,  all  opposite 
degrees  of  imperfection,  below  the  same.  A  certain 
measure  of  positive  excellence  may  be  necessary  to 
constitute  Christian  goodness,  in  every  instance,  and 
a  certain  measure  of  positive  depravity  to  constitute 
its  opposite,  badness,  in  the  abstract — but  the  pos- 
sible degrees  of  attainment  above  the  one,  or  of  de- 
scent below  the  other,  can  no  more  be  uniform  in 
the  case  of  Christians,  or  members  of  the  visible 
church,  than  in  that  of  moral  agents  in  general. 

The  search  after  the  new  order  of  guests,  once 
begun,  was  continued,  until  the  wedding  was  re- 
plenished, that  is,  a  sufficient  number  of  guests  had 
been  collected,  for  the  celebration  of  the  festivity  to 
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begin,  or  at  least  to  be  no  longer  delayed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defect  of  partakers  in  it ;  an  effect,  ' 
which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  not 
fail  to  be  produced  in  the  course  of  time :  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  having 
once  begun,  that  is,  the  visible  church  having  once 
been  planted  in  all  the  earth,  it  must  continue  to  be 
propagated  and  professed,  until  there  shall  be  no  oc- 
casion for  its  propagation  and  profession  any  longer; 
the  pale  of  the  church  must  be  enlarged,  until  it  ac- 
quires that  degree  of  extension  which  is  necessary 
to  the  end  of  its  being;  fresh  accessions  must  be 
made  to  its  congregation,  initil  as  many  shall  have 
been  from  time  to  time  members  of  the  visible 
church,  in  its  state  of  probation  on  earth,  as  the 
providence  of  God  may  design  to  be  members  of  the 
invisible,  in  its  state  of  triumphant  exaltation  in  an- 
other life.  And  however  distant  the  period  of  such  a 
consummation  may  be,  yet  if  the  number  of  the  elect 
be  but  finite,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accomplished  at  last. 

The  collection  of  a  sufficient  number  of  guests, 
was  not  followed  by  the  immediate  celebration  of 
the  feast,  but  by  a  previous  review  of  the  guests  ; 
nor  will  the  accomplishment  of  the  number  of  the 
elect  themselves,  and  so  far  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceconomy  of  the  probation  of  the  visible  church,  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  commencement  of  the 
state  of  retribution,  but  by  an  intermediate  i)rocess 
of  judgment.  The  person,  who  held  the  review, 
was  the  king,  in  his  quality  of  the  author  and  pro- 
vider of  the  feast ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  review 
were  the  assembled  company,  in  their  cai)acity  of 
the  giu'sls  whom  ho  liiid  invited  to  it  :  and  the  judg- 
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ment  which  will  precede  the  transition  of  the  visible 
into  the  invisible  church,  will  be  conducted  by  the 
head  of  the  church,  who  stands  in  a  common  rela- 
tion to  both,  as  the  head  of  the  one,  in  its  state  of 
probation,  and  that  of  the  other,  in  its  state  of  exalta- 
tion ;  and  the  subjects  of  this  judgment  will  be  the 
members  of  his  visible  church.  The  review  of  the 
assembled  company  was  either  directed  to  a  personal 
object,  or  followed  by  a  personal  effect,  as  concerned 
the  guests ;  viz.  that  of  discriminating  a  part  of  the 
company — all  standing  beforehand  in  the  common 
capacity  of  guests  invited — from  another ;  the  part 
which  required  to  be  admitted,  from  that  which  re- 
quired to  be  denied  admission,  to  the  ultimate  enjoy- 
ment of  the  feast :  and  the  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  visible  church,  by  its  head,  at  the  close 
of  the  oeconomy  of  their  probation,  will  produce  the 
same  personal  effect  upon  them,  in  separating  a  part 
from  the  rest ;  the  members  or  congregation  of  the 
resulting  and  invisible  church,  from  the  members  or 
complex  of  the  preexisting  and  visible  church. 

The  test  which  distinguished  the  guest  who  had 
been  simply  invited,  from  the  guest  who  was  ulti- 
mately admitted,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  feast,  was 
the  absence  of  a  garment  proper  for  the  occasion,  in 
the  one  instance,  and  its  presence,  in  the  other :  and 
the  test  which  must  discriminate  the  future  member 
of  the  invisible  church,  from  the  present  member  of 
the  visible,  must  be  that  qualification,  whatever  it 
be,  which  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
fessed member  of  the  visible  church,  at  all  times  of 
its  present  existence  in  its  preparatory  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  cannot  fail  to  be  the  distinguishing  attri- 
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bute  and  quality  of  the  member  of  the  invisible,  in 
its  resulting  state  of  retribution.  Nor,  without 
stopping  to  insist  on  the  general  conformity  which 
is  bound  to  subsist  between  the  lives  and  professions 
of  all  the  members  of  a  society  like  that  of  the  visible 
church — if  we  consider  that  the  qualification  of  the 
guest  in  the  parable  is  the  possession  of  a  dress  proper 
for  the  occasio7i — and  that  occasion  is  the  marriage 
feast  of  the  king's  son — the  meaning  of  which 
figure,  when  translated  into  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  is  the  consummation  of  the  mystical  union 
between  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  true 
believers,  as  the  members  of  the  same  ;  we  shall  not 
err  in  concluding  that  this  one  qualification,  denoted 
by  the  wedding-garment,  must  be  the  mystical  bond 
of  union  which  attaches  the  members  to  the  Head  of 
his  body,  the  church — the  faith  of  the  true  believer  in 
his  Lord  and  Master,  Christ.  This  proper  garment 
was  to  be  furnished  indeed  from  the  vestry  of  the 
king,  but  its  assumption  depended  on  the  guests 
themselves ;  and  even  faith,  though  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  in  its  imputed  efficacy, 
singly  sufl[icient  for  that  purpose,  is  not  independent 
of  the  freewill  and  cooperation  of  the  believer,  no 
more  than  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  may  be  the  pro- 
per spiritual  covering  of  the  soul,  and  neither  of 
mortal  texture,  nor  of  human  acquisition,  but  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  wardrobes  of  heaven  ;  and 
yet  it  must  be  received,  and  put  on,  by  the  wearer 
for  himself.  The  virtue  of  the  marriage-garment  in 
the  parable  was  such,  that  no  antecedent  worthiness 
of  the  guest  invited,  without  it,  could  entitle  him  to 
a  place  as  a  guest  admitted  to  that  feast ;  and  with  it 
no  antecedent  unfitness  availed  to  exclude  him  from 
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it:  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Cliristian  qualifi- 
cation of  a  saving  faith,  to  level  all  distinctions  of 
character  in  other  respects,  to  compensate  for  all 
other  deficiencies  in  j)articular  instances,  and  to  en- 
title every  one  who  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  it,  to 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  acceptance,  on  the  same 
grounds  of  imputed  righteousness  and  good  desert. 
Without  it,  no  previous  excellence  of  man's  own  ac- 
quisition can  avail  to  salvation,  and  with  it,  no 
moral  defect,  under  which  the  subject  himself  might 
previously  labour,  presents  any  obstacle  to  his  for- 
giveness, and  his  acceptance  with  God.  This  gar- 
ment was  the  same  in  ev^ery  guest,  admitted,  by  its 
means,  to  the  feast ;  and  the  qualification  of  a  saving 
faith  is  one  and  the  same,  in  the  principle  from 
which  it  springs,  in  the  effect  which  it  produces, 
and  in  the  object  of  trust,  on  which  it  is  placed — 
in  every  member  of  the  visible  church,  who  becomes 
entitled  thereby  to  the  relation  of  a  member  of  the 
invisible.  It  is  grounded  in  an  equal  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  their  Saviour,  in  all ;  and  it  produces  a 
common  effect,  their  common  acceptance  and  salva- 
tion, by  virtue  of  a  common  imputed  righteousness, 
in  all.  All  among  the  guests  assembled,  who  were 
admitted  to  the  feast,  were  admitted  because  they 
possessed  this  garment ;  and  all  who  were  excluded 
from  it,  were  excluded  because  they  possessed  it  not : 
and  among  the  complex  of  the  members  of  the  visi- 
ble church,  none  will  be  saved  who  do  not  possess 
the  personal  quality  of  a  saving  faith,  and  none  will 
be  condemned,  who  do  not  want  it.  It  is  the  only 
criterion  between  the  nominal  and  the  real  Christian, 
considered  as  equally  members  of  the  same  visible 
church  here,  which  by  its  effects  on  their  lives  and 
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actions,  as  it  is  present  or  absent,  separates  them  one 
from  another  in  this  life,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  their  lives  and  their  actions  will  be  inquired  into, 
and  measured  by  the  standard  of  their  duties  and 
their  professions — it  is  the  only  thing  which  by  vir- 
tue of  its  presence  or  of  its  absence,  will  determine 
their  respective  conditions  through  all  eternity. 

The  Book  of  Revelation,  which  in  the  scope  of  its 
delineations  of  the  future,  has  comprehended  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptial  solemnities  of  the  Lamb  and  his  true 
church,  had  in  view  such  a  marriage  vesture  as  this, 
when  it  described  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  emblem  of 
that  church,  in  the  act  of  descending  from  heaven  as 
the  spouse  of  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  a  linen  garment, 
white  and  fine  ;  which  it  interpreted  to  mean  the 
''  justifications"  of  the  saints ".  It  had  the  same 
idea  in  view,  when  it  represented  the  Lamb,  going 
forth  from  heaven  as  a  conqueror,  followed  by 
armies  clothed  in  white  robes  ° ;  and  again,  when  it 
described  the  innumerable  comj^any  of  all  saints, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  and  with  palms  in  their 
handsP;  and  again,  when  it  spake  of  those,  who  had 
washed  their  clothes,  and  made  them  white  and  clean 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ^'.  Under  each  of  these 
images,  one  and  the  same  idea  is  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed, that  of  a  lively  faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  as 
the  one  thing  needful  to  salvation.  This  is  the  im- 
puted righteousness,  and  consequent  perfection  of  the 
saints,  which  clothes  and  adorns  the  mystical  bride. 
This  is  the  uniform  of  the  heavenly  legions,  which 
discriminates  the  soldiers   of  Christ,  from   the   fol- 
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lowers  and  retainers  of  darkness  ;  and  qualifies  them 
to  fight  the  good  fight  under  the  banners  of  the 
Lamb.  This  is  that  presence  vesture,  which  ushers 
the  saints  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  renders  them 
meet  to  stand  before  the  JMajesty  of  heaven.  This 
is  that  true  laver,  and  source  of  purity,  which  more 
effectual  than  the  fuller's  earth,  or  the  refiner's  fire, 
purges  away  every  stain  of  mortal  frailty,  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  nakedness,  and  ingrained  impu- 
rity of  the  human  soul,  invests  it  with  a  robe  of 
glory — as  characteristic  of  its  innocence,  whiter  than 
the  snows  of  Salmon — as  the  badge  of  its  acceptance, 
and  as  the  emblem  of  its  exaltation,  richer  than  the 
purples  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

In  almost  every  language,  the  permanent  quali- 
ties, the  habitudes,  and  dispositions  of  the  moral  or 
the  intellectual  part  of  human  nature — are  expressed 
by  terms  which  either  generally  or  specially  under- 
stood— would  imply  them  to  be  the  garb  or  vesture 
of  their  proper  subjects,  as  much  as  the  dress  or 
clothing,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  of  the 
body.  We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  the  wedding- 
garment  in  the  parable  is  employed  as  the  image  to 
characterise  that  qualification  of  the  true  Christian's 
soul,  which  is  the  permanent  principle,  resident  within 
him  ;  which  by  influencing  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  and  conversation,  discriminates  even  now  the 
heir  of  salvation,  and  the  future  member  of  the  in- 
visible church,  from  the  mere  nominal  professor  of 
the  name  of  Christ ;  which  even  now  mystically 
unites  him  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  in  the 
same  communion  of  faith  and  love,  under  one  object 
of  each  ;  and  will  hereafter  make  him  one  both  with 
the  Head  of  this  body,  and  with  his  fellow-members 
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thereof,  after  a  manner  at  present  inexplicable,  and 
perhaps  inconceivable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  only  a  neces- 
sary inference,  that  the  case  of  the  individual  guest, 
who  was  found  destitute  of  this  particular  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  feast,  and  whom  we  con- 
cluded to  be  the  representative  of  a  class — was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  case  of  all  those  among  pro- 
fessing believers — who  notwithstanding  that  there 
is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven,  whereby  men 
can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  nor 
any  means  of  admission  to  the  marriage  feast  of  the 
Lamb,  without  the  marriage  garment  proper  for 
such  an  occasion — yet  purposely  neglect,  or  wilfully 
overlook  this  only  method  of  salvation ;  foolishly 
hoping,  or  presumptuously  trusting,  that  they  shall 
still  be  entitled  to  acceptance  for  the  sake  of  some 
merit  of  their  own,  independent  of  faith  in  a  crucified 
Saviour.  For  the  offence  of  this  guest  was  due  to 
no  unavoidable  necessity,  no  venial  imprudence,  no 
excusable  oversight,  which  might  have  defended,  or 
palliated  it.  It  was  no  sin  of  ignorance  or  of  omis- 
sion ;  but  a  wilful  act  of  commission.  He  knew 
that  he  was  expected  to  appear  in  such  a  garment, 
and  yet  he  had  ventured  into  the  guest-chamber 
without  one ;  he  knew  it  to  be  necessary  in  every 
other  instance,  and  yet  he  had  imagined  it  would  be 
overlooked  in  his  own :  it  had  no  doubt  been  offered 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  rest,  yet  he  had  declined  to 
receive  it — as  if  superfluous — or  to  wear  it,  as  not 
indispensable.  All  this  seems  to  point,  in  the  class 
of  guests  of  which  he  is  the  representative,  to 
that  portion  of  the  members  of  the  visible  church, 
who,   however  distinguished  in  other  respects,  yet 
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agree  in  this,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  be  saved 
after  the  manner  of  God's  appointment,  but  will  still 
be  trusting  to  some  device  or  imagination  of  their 
own,  as  just  as  effectual  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
just  as  likely  to  succeed. 

The  ministers  or  attendants,  whose  instrumen- 
tality was  alluded  to,  in  executing  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  upon  the  reprobate  guest ;  who  were  seen 
to  be  distinct  from  the  servants  employed  in  the  col- 
lection of  guests,  yet  to  discharge  an  office  closely 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  feast ;  it  will 
now  be  perceived,  must  denote  the  angels ;  whose 
personal  attendance  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at 
the  time  of  his  return  to  judgment,  is  uniformly 
mentioned  in  every  description  of  that  event,  or  al- 
lusion to  it,  which  occurs  in  scripture ;  and  whose 
presence,  it  is  also  implied,  is  not  designed  to  be 
that  of  idle  spectators,  but  of  those  who  will  have  a 
special  part  and  duty  to  discharge,  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  different  personal  results  of  such  an 
oeconomy  as  that  of  the  final  judgment,  to  their  dif- 
ferent personal  subjects. 

Lastly,  the  outer  darkness,  into  which  the  repro- 
bate guest  is  described  to  be  ejected,  is  not  more  op- 
posed, in  its  primary  sense,  to  the  joy  and  festivity 
which  must  be  conceived  to  reign  in  the  guest- 
chamber  of  a  banquet,  celebrated  at  night — as  con- 
trasted with  the  darkness,  the  gloominess,  the  soli- 
tude, and  melancholy,  which  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vail without  its  precincts  ;  than  it  is  in  its  concealed 
import,  to  the  state  of  reprobation  in  which  the  re- 
sult of  their  final  trial  must  leave  the  merely 
nominal  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ — 
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as  compared  with  their  condition,  whom  the  same 
event  will  leave  in  possession  of  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege of  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  in- 
visible, as  before  to  the  visible  church,  and  of  par- 
taking in  that  capacity,  of  their  share  in  the  common 
happiness  of  guests  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb.  The  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  those 
symptoms  of  disappointment,  rage,  or  despair, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  personal  acts  of  such 
as  are  condemned  to  that  state  of  exclusion,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  enjoyment  of  the  festivity  within — may 
be  consequently  the  proper  acts  of  persons  in  their 
situation,  and  naturally  to  be  expected  as  the  first 
expression  of  their  feelings,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  yet  in  comparison  of  the  extreme  curse 
and  malediction,  which  we  may  presume  to  be  de- 
stined for  those,  who  labour  under  the  sentence  of  a 
perpetual  exclusion  from  the  presence  of  God,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness — even  this  thrusting 
into  the  outer  darkness  can  be  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrow,  and  the  first  indications  of  pain  and  horror, 
produced  by  the  consciousness  of  their  situation,  can 
be  but  the  forebodings  of  wrath  to  come ;  and  not 
more  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  present  good,  than 
of  the  anticipation  of  future  evil  \ 

»■  If  the  above  explanation  of  tlie  parable  of  the  wedding- 
garment  is  correct,  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  mystical,  which  has  yet  come  under  our  observa- 
tion. Considered  as  a  proj)lietical  delineation  of  the  future,  it 
is  not  unmixedly  so  ;  but  ])artly  historical,  ])artly  prophetical, 
the  historical  being  subservient  to  the  prophetical  part.  It  is 
historical,  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  mission  of  the  servants 
to  the  first  order  of  the  guests — answering  to  the  mission  of  the 
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apostles  of  Christianity  to  the  Jews  ;  prophetical  thenceforward 
to  the  end.  As  prophetical,  it  is  even  now  in  the  course  of  its 
fulfilment ;  the  order  to  bring  in  the  guests  of  the  second  class, 
having  been  long  since  given,  indeed,  and  long  since  begun  to 
be  executed,  but  not  yet  being  completed.  From  the  first  con- 
ception to  the  final  consummation  of  the  feast — that  is,  from  the 
first  conception  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  scheme  of 
human  salvation — the  time  embraced  by  it  is  from  an  eternity 
a  parte  post,  to  an  eternity  a  parte  ante :  for  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  Christian  scheme  was  not  contemplated  in  the 
Divine  mind,  and  there  never  will  be  a  time  when  the  eflfects  of 
that  sclieme  Avill  cease  to  be  felt. 

Though  I  have  made  no  mention  in  the  preceding  exposition, 
of  the  millenary  dispensation,  yet  the  reader  must  doubtless 
be  aware,  from  vol.  i.  147-  and  also  from  the  exposition  given 
of  the  kindred  parable  of  the  great  supper,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  parables,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  work 
are  to  be  referred  to  that  dispensation,  and  will  find  their  fulfil- 
ment underneath  it.  With  this  reference,  he  will  of  course 
understand  that  the  judgment  alluded  to,  as  adumbrated  by  the 
review  of  the  guests  in  the  parable,  is  the  judgment  consequent 
on  the  return  of  our  Lord  to  his  personal  reign  on  earth,  and 
the  first  resurrection ;  in  the  oeconomy  and  effects  of  which  no 
class  of  moral  and  responsible  agents  will  be  concerned,  but 
those,  who,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  in  its  state  of  probation 
on  earth.  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  explain  in  a  manner 
not  yet  pointed  out,  that  part  of  the  parable,  which  supposes 
the  review  of  the  guests  to  take  place  in  the  guest-chamber 
itself,  immediately  before  they  must  be  conceived  to  sit  down  to 
meat ;  for  the  guest-chamber,  on  that  supposition,  may  answer 
to  Judaea,  just  as  the  nuptial  festivity  does,  to  the  millenary 
kingdom  established  under  the  Messiah  in  that  country ;  and  it 
is  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  church,  that  Christ  will  return  to 
judgment  to  that  part  of  the  earth  whence  he  departed  at  his 
ascent  into  heaven.  I  know  not,  whether  the  same  circum- 
stance of  the  millenary  kingdom's  being  to  be  established  in 
some  sense  or  other,  in  Judasa,  as  contradistinguished  to  the 
rest  of  the  earth,  may  not  explain  the  allusion  to  the  outer 
darkness,  in  its  first  and  proper  sense — after  a  more  obvious  and 
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intelligible  manner,  than  on  any  other  principle.  Let  it  only  be 
supposed  at  least,  that  some  parts  of  the  earth  will  be  excluded' 
from  the  limits  of  ^Messiah's  kingdom,  or  from  the  visible  enjoy- 
ment of  his  presence ;  and  we  assign  an  outer  darkness  in  op- 
position to  the  liglit  within,  and  a  proper  state  of  abode  for  the 
reprobates  in  opposition  to  the  elect,  even  during  the  millenary 
dispensation,  and  as  coincident  with  it  while  it  lasts.  But  this 
is  too  mysterious  a  subject,  to  speak  positively  upon  it. 

The  stated  usage  of  the  language  of  scriptural  allegory,  by 
which  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  true  church,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  its  probation,  is  so  regularly  represented  as  that  of 
parties  affianced,  but  not  yet  married  to  each  other,  and  in  its 
future  state  of  retribution,  as  the  connection  of  the  marriage 
state  itself — cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  Song  of 
Solomon  ;  though  the  observations  of  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  v. 
22 — 32,  on  the  mystical  import  of  the  rite  of  marriage,  justify 
the  inference  that  it  must  have  been  contemplated  and  typified 
under  the  institution  of  marriage,  from  the  first. 

Though  the  agency  both  of  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, and  of  the  apostles  of  the  new,  each  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  each  as  discharging 
the  same  office  to  the  first  order  of  his  guests,  denoting  the  Jews, 
is  so  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  parable,  that  of  our  Lord  is  not  ; 
though  he  too  discharged  an  office,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
prophets  before  him,  and  preparatory  to  that  of  the  apostles 
after  him,  for  and  among  the  same  people,  and  in  the  same 
quality  of  the  servant,  apostle,  or  messenger  of  his  Father.  But 
the  proprietv  of  this  omission  in  the  present  instance  is  evident; 
for  our  Lord  himself  is  that  son  of  the  king  whose  Avedding-fes- 
tivity  gives  occasion  to  all  that  is  done  in  behalf  of  the  guests  ; 
this  wedding  is  the  union  between  him  and  his  church  ;  and 
while  the  character  and  relation  of  the  bridegroom  in  that  mys- 
"tical  union,  are  sustained  by  Christ,  the  character  and  relation 
of  the  servants,  who  take  tlie  prominent  part  in  the  provision  of 
guests  to  do  honour  to  the  feast,  are  those  of  the  bridegroom's 
friend,  which  might  be  sustained  by  the  prophets  and  by  the 
apostles,  but  could  not  with  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the  bride- 
groom himself. 

As  tilt'  two  parables  which  we  have  just  considered,  were  de- 
livered const'cntivelv  ;  so,  if  we  nuike  allowance  for  the  differ- 
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ence  of  the  material  structure  in  each,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
new  species  of  imagery,  to  pourtray  the  same  kind  of  real  or 
substantial  truth,  the  history  begun  in  the  one,  and  carried  for- 
wards to  a  certain  point,  may  be  said  to  be  resumed  in  the 
other,  and  prosecuted  to  a  point  beyond  it ;  the  alienation  of 
the  possession  of  the  visible  church  from  the  Jews,  with  the 
consequent  relation  of  being  the  people  of  God,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  both  to  the  Gentiles,  for  reasons  in  one  of  these  cases, 
analogous  to  the  causes  which  produce  the  eifect  in  the  other, 
being  the  common  moral  of  each  —  but  the  former  parable 
stopping  with  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  that  one  effect,  the 
latter  passing  beyond  it  to  a  still  more  remote  effect,  to  which 
even  that  must  be  supposed  subservient. 

The  latter  parable  is  consequently  more  comprehensive  than 
the  former  ;  the  one  extending  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
all  things,  the  other  only  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  the  history  of  the  visible  church  in 
each  state  of  its  being,  being  the  subject  of  the  one,  that  of  the 
same  church,  only  as  established  among  the  Jews,  being  the 
subject  of  the  other ;  the  substance  of  the  former  parable  also, 
being  virtually  incorporated  in  the  latter,  from  the  time  of  the 
mission  of  the  first  class  of  the  servants,  to  the  time  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  second.  The  latter  parable  is  more  sublime  and  ele- 
vated, as  well  as  more  comprehensive,  than  the  former ;  for  it 
combines  with  what  is  common  to  both,  a  subject  of  greater 
dignity  per  se,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  former,  the  ultimate 
formation  of  the  invisible,  out  of  the  preliminary  state  and  con- 
stitution of  the  visible  church ;  and  while  there  is  the  same  pro- 
priety in  the  metaphorical  denomination  of  husbandmen,  to  de- 
scribe the  relation  of  the  members  of  the  visible  church  for  the 
time  being,  especially  as  confined  to  the  Jews — there  is  more  of 
dignity,  and  not  less  of  fitness  and  decorum,  in  the  metaphorical 
designation  of  guests  invited  to  the  nuptials  of  a  king's  son,  to 
represent  those  members  of  the  visible  church  for  the  time  being, 
at  every  period  of  its  existence,  who  are  sometime  to  become 
the  members  of  the  invisible.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  latter 
parable  would  necessarily  be  more  mysterious,  and  therefore 
more  difficult  than  the  former.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that 
though  those  who  heard  the  former  at  the  time,  had  conceived 
something  like  an  idea  of  its  drift,  the  import  of  the  latter  was 
£ven  partially  understood  by  them. 
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It  is  peculiar  to  these  two  parables,  that  they  were  the  last 
which  our  Lord  is  known  to  have  addressed  to  the  people  at 
large  ;  that  they  were  both  pronounced  on  the  last  day  of  his  pub- 
lic ministry,  and  that  they  preceded  only  by  two  days  his  passion 
itself.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  near  approach  of  the  latter 
event  suggested  the  idea  of  the  first  of  the  two.  The  beauty, 
the  pathos,  the  j)ropriety  of  the  history,  pourtrayed  in  it,  are 
wonderfully  enhanced  by  such  a  supposition  ;  nor  can  we  doubt, 
that  whether  perceptible  to  his  hearers  also  or  not,  the  speedy 
fulfihneut,  which  the  part  of  his  narrative  relating  to  the  ulti- 
mate event  of  the  mission  of  the  son  of  the  owner,  was  about  to 
experience,  must  have  been  present  to  our  Saviour's  mind  at  the 
time.  If  his  own  rejectit)n  and  personal  treatment  by  the  Jews, 
as  last  and  chief  in  tlie  succession  of  the  prophets,  was  on  any 
account  the  main  fact  on  which  the  deprivation  of  their  ancient 
privilege  and  relation  as  the  people  of  God,  was  to  depend  ;  that 
consideration  alone  A\()uld  recpiire  such  a  retrospective  survey  of 
their  ])revious  history  from  the  first,  as  the  parable  presents — 
in  order  to  shew  by  Avhat  steps  the  ingratitude,  perverseness, 
and  impenitence  of  the  Jews,  through  a  series  of  trials  for  their 
reformation  and  amendment  before,  arrived  at  this  worst  and 
most  aggravated  efiect  of  the  same  causes,  at  last  ;  especially,  if 
the  part  attributed  to  the  son  in  the  parable  is,  in  all  reason,  to 
be  understood  not  only  of  what  our  Saviour  was  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  at  last,  but  of  all  that  he  had  previously  done, 
to  prevent  that  catastrophe — of  the  whole  order,  duration,  and 
success  of  his  personal  ministry,  which  had  been  going  on  so 
long  before. 

With  regard  to  tlie  second  parable,  also,  there  is  the  .same  ge- 
neral congruity  between  the  nature  of  the  disclosures  to  which 
it  is  subservient,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  occasion  tin- 
der which  it  was  delivered  ;  which  might  so  far  have  contributed 
to  produce  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding.  Parts  of  the  j)arable, 
considered  as  ])rophetical,  would  receive  a  speedy  fulfilment  ; 
esj)ecially  in  what  related  to  the  second  mission  of  the  servants 
to  the  guests  of  the  first  order — and  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  that  overture,  their  mission  to  the  guests  of  the  second — be- 
sides what  related  to  the  treatment  of  the  servants  by  the  guests 
in  the  former  instance,  and  the  jiunishment  which  on  tliat  ac- 
count would  fall  uj)on  them.  The  proper  date  of  the  first  of 
these  missions  was  within  fifty  days  after  the  re>urrectinn,  and 
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the  proper  date  of  the  second  was  within   eleven  years  of  the 
same  event.     (See  my  Dissertations^  vol.  i.  Diss,  xiii.) 

But  with  respect  to  the  import  of  this  parable  in  general,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  time  when  it  was  delivered  ;  if  the  failure 
of  the  Messiah,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  to  the  Jews,  was  to 
be  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  apostles,  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  made  worse  by  the  re- 
jection of  his  religion — the  fittest  period  for  predicting  the  con- 
sequences of  both  these  facts  to  the  Jews  themselves,  would 
seem  to  be  when  our  Lord's  own  ministry  was  about  to  end,  and 
that  of  the  apostles  about  to  begin.  So  far  too  as  the  parable 
was  designed  to  comprehend  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  to  present  a  simultaneous  view  of  God's  dealings  with  his 
moral  creatures,  considered  as  the  members  of  his  visible  church, 
through  every  state  of  its  existence,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things ;  such  a  retrospect  might  well  be 
taken  of  so  much  of  this  scheme  as  Avas  already  past,  and  such  a 
prospect  exhibited  of  so  much  of  it  as  yet  remained  to  be  trans- 
acted— at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  which  was 
a  cardinal  point  in  this  wonderful  ceconomy  of  providence,  be- 
fore and  after.  The  place  of  this  j^arable  in  the  series  of  dis- 
closures relating  to  the  first  formation,  the  intermediate  being, 
and  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  visible  church,  is  analogous 
to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  in  the  order  of  the 
event ;  the  one  predicting  the  transition  of  the  Jewish  into  the 
Christian  church,  at  the  same  jioint  of  time,  at  which  the  other 
was  mediately  interposed  as  instrumental  in  efifecting  it.  Nor 
further,  if  we  consider  the  .final  issue  of  things  in  this  allegorical 
representation  of  the  future  ;  the  consummation  of  the  visible  in 
the  invisible  church  ;  the  separation  of  one  part  of  its  members 
from  the  other,  which  precedes ;  the  rule  which  governs  that 
separation  ;  the  nature  of  that  marriage  festivity  to  which  so 
long  a  train  and  series  of  preparations  was  necessary  to  conduct ; 
the  undescribed,  and  perhaps  indescribable,  joyswhich  are  the  pri- 
vilege and  happiness  of  the  guests  admitted  to  that  mysterious 
banquet ;  we  cannot  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  as  such  a  repre- 
sentation whensoever  made,  could  not  but  be  worthy  of  our  Lord 
in  general ;  so  at  no  period  of  his  personal  ministry  could  it  have 
been  made  with  more  evident  fitness  and  propriety,  than  when 
his  ministry  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  visible  church,  of  which 
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all  this  was  the  previous  history  and  the  ultimate  result,  having 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  its  being,  while  still  confined  to  the  Jews, 
was  about  to  pass  into  a  new  state  of  existence,  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Gentiles ;  which  would  bring  it  so  much  nearer  to 
the  effect  of  its  final  destination  from  the  first. 
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Matthew  xxiv.  1 — 44. 

1  And  Jesus  went  forth,  and  was  departing  from  the  temple, 
and  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  to  shew  him  the  buildings  of 
the  temple.  2  And  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  See  ye  not  all  these 
"  things  }  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Stone  upon  stone  shall  not  be 
"  left  here,  which  shall  not  be  utterly  loosed." 

3  And  as  he  was  sitting  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  dis- 
ciples came  unto  him  apart,  saying,  "  Tell  us  when  these  things 
"  shall  be,  and  what  is  the  sign  of  thy  appearing  and  presence, 
"  and  of  the  end  of  the  perjod  of  ages." 

4  And  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Beware  lest 
"^  any  one  deceive  you.  5  For  many  will  come  in  my  name, 
"  saying,  I  am  the  Christ ;  and  many  they  will  deceive.  ^  And 
"  ye  will  be  about  to  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  :  but 
"  see  to  it,  be  not  alarmed ;  for  they  must  all  come  to  pass,  but 
"  the  end  is  not  as  yet.  '  For  nation  shall  be  stirred  up  against 
"  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom :  and  there  will  be 
"  famines  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  such  and  such 
"  places  ;  8  and  all  these  things — a  beginning  of  throes. 

9  "  At  that  time  will  they  deliver  you  up  unto  tribulation, 
"  and  will  kill  you ;  and  ye  will  be  hated  by  all  the  nations  for 
"  my  name's  sake.  1^  And  then  will  many  be  offended,  and 
"  will  deliver  up  one  another,  and  hate  one  another.  H  And 
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"  many  false  prophets  will  arise,  and  will  deceive  many  :  ^-  aiid 
"  because  of  the  multiplying  of  iniquity,  the  love  of  the  many 
*'  will  wax  cold  :  ^•''  but  he  who  hath  endured  to  the  end,  this 
"  one  shall  be  saved.  1^  And  this  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
"  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  world,  for  a  testimony  unto  all  the 
"  nations :  and  then  will  the  end  come. 

15  "  When,  therefore,  ye  see  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
"  that  which  was  spoken  of  by  means  of  Daniel  the  prophet, 
"  standing  in  an  holy  place — let  him  that  is  reading  understand 
"  it.  1^1  Then  let  them  \\\\o  arc  in  Judifa,  flee  unto  the  moun- 
"  tains  :  1"  let  him  mIio  is  on  the  housetop,  not  cemie  down  to 
"  take  up  any  thing  out  of  his  house  :  1^  and  let  him  who  /,y  in 
"  the  field,  not  turn  behind  him,  to  take  up  his  outer  garments. 
"  ly  But  woe  to  the  women  that  are  with  child,  and  to  the 
"  women  that  are  giving  suck,  in  those  days:  -0  and  pray  ye  that 
"  your  flight  may  not  take  place  in  winter,  nor  on  a  sabbath 
"  day.  21  Yor  there  will  be  then  great  tribulation,  such  as  there 
"  hath  not  come  to  pass  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto 
"  the  present  time,  nor  shall  come  to  pass :  22  and  had  not  those 
"  days  been  cut  short,  no  flesh  could  have  been  saved  :  but  for 
"  the  sake  of  the  elect  ones,  those  days  will  be  cut  short. 

2-'^  "  At  that  time,  should  any  one  say  to  you,  Behold,  here 
"  is  the  Christ,  or  there  is  the  Christ  !  believe  him  not.  -4  Por 
"  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  will  be  stirred  up,  and  will 
"  give  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  so  as  to  lead  astray,  if  it  be 
"  possible,  even  the  elect.  2')  Behold,  I  have  foretold  //  to  you. 
"  26  If,  therefore,  they  say  to  you.  Behold,  the  Christ  is  in  the 
"  desert  !  go  ye  not  forth  :  Behold,  he  is  in  the  closets  !  believe 
"  them  not.  2/  }<\,r  a^  the  lightning  cometh  out  from  (risings) 
"  the  East,  and  is  visible  even  to  (settings)  the  West,  so  shall 
"  the  appearing  and  presence  also  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  28  Poj- 
"  wheresoever  the  (fallen  body)  carcass  may  be,  tliere  will  the 
"  eagles  be  got  together. 

29  "  Now  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  immediately 
"  will  the  sun  be  made  dark,  and  the  moon  will  not  give  her 
"  light,  and  the  stars  w  ill  fall  from  the  heaven,  and  the  powiTs 
"  of  the  heavens  will  he  siiaken.  '•'•^  And  then  will  the  sign  of 
"  the  Son  of  man  appear  in  the  heaven  :  and  then  shall  all  the 
"  kindreds  of  the  earth  bewail  themselves :  and  tliey  shall  see 
"  the  Son  of  man  coming  upon  the  clouds  of  tlie  heaven,  ^^■ith 
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much  power  and  glory.  '^^  And  he  will  send  forth  his  angels, 
with  a  trumpet  of  mighty  voice^  and  they  shall  bring  together 
unto  him  his  elect  ones,  out  of  the  four  winds,  from  the  ends 
of  the  heavens  to  the  ends  thereof. 

32  "  Now  learn  ye  the  parable  from  the  fig-tree.  When  its 
branch  is  now  become  tender,  and  is  putting  forth  the  leaves, 
ye  know  that  the  summer  is  near.  33  So  also,  when  ye 
see  all  these  things,  know  ye  that  the  end  is  near,  at  the  doors. 
34  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  be  passed 
away,  until  all  these  things  be  come  to  pass.  35  fhe  heaven 
and  the  earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away. 

36  "■  But  concerning  that  day  and  hour,  no  one  knoweth  it, 
not  even  the  angels  of  the  heavens ;   except  my  Father  only. 

37  But  as  ivere  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  the  appearing  and 
presence  also  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  38  For  as  they  were,  in 
the  days  that  were  before  the  deluge,  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage — unto  the  day  when  Noah 
entered  into  the  ark,  39  and  were  not  aware  until  the  deluge 
came,  and  took  all  together  away ;  so  shall  the  appear- 
ing and  presence  also  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  40  Then  shall 
two  men  be  in  the  field ;  the  one  is  taken,  and  the  one  is  left. 
41  Two  rvomen  are  grinding  in  the  mill  ;  one  is  taken,  and  one 
is  left.  42  Watch  ye,  therefore  ;  for  ye  know  not  in  which 
hour  your  Lord  is  coming.  43  But  that  ye  know,  that  if  the 
master  of  the  house  had  known  in  which  watch  the  thief  is 
coming,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  be  dug  through.  44  Wherefore  do  ye  also  be- 
come ready  ;  for  in  an  hour  that  ye  are  not  thinking  of,  is  the 
Son  of  man  coming." 


Mark  xiii.  1—37. 

1  And  as  he  was  departing  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples saith  unto  him,  "  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones,  and 
"  what  manner  of  buildings  !"  2  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
to  him,  "  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  .^  Stone  upon  stone 
"  shall  not  be  left,  which  shall  not  be  utterly  loosed." 

3  And  as  he  Avas  sitting  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  over 
against  the  temple,  Peter  and  James,  and  John  and  Andrew, 
VOL.  V.  O 
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began  to  ask  him  apart,  '  "  Tell  us  when  these  things  shall  be, 
"  and  what  is  the  sign  when  all  these  things  are  about  to  be  ful- 
"  filled  ?" 

5  And  Jesus  answered,  and  began  to  say  unto  them,  "  Beware 
"  lest  any  one  deceive  you.  'i  For  many  will  come  in  my  name, 
'•'  saying,  I  am  the  Christ ;  and  many  they  will  deceive.  '  And 
"  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  be  not 
"  alarmed  ;  for  it  must  come  to  pass  thus,  but  the  end  \s  not  as 
"  yet.  '^  For  nation  shall  be  stirred  up  against  nation,  and 
"  kingdom  against  kingdom  ;  and  there  will  be  earthquakes  in 
"  such  and  such  ])laces,  and  there  will  be  famines  and  troubles  : 
"  and  these  things,  beginnings  of  throes. 

y  "  But  look  ye  unto  yourselves ;  for  they  will  deliver  you  up 
"  unto  councils  {.sanhedrims),  and  in  synagogues  \v\\\  ye  be 
"  .scourged  ;  and  before  governors  and  kings  will  ye  be  set,  for 
"  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  unto  them.  ^^  And  unto  all  the 
"  naticms  must  the  Gospel  first  be  j)roclaimed.  11  And  when 
"  they  have  brought  you,  delivering  you  uj>,  take  no  thought 
"  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye  practise  aga'mst 
"  it ;  but  whatsoever  be  given  you  in  that  hour,  this  speak  ye  : 
"  for  ye  are  not  they  that  are  speaking,  but  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  1-  And  brother  will  deliver  up  brother  unto  death,  and  father 
"  the  child ;  and  children  will  rise  up  against  parents,  and  cause 
"  them  to  be  put  to  death.  1'  And  ye  will  be  hated  by  all  men 
"  for  my  name's  sake  ;  but  he  who  hath  endured  to  Ihe  end,  this 
"  one  shall  be  saved. 

^•1  "  Now  when  ye  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  that 
"  which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it 
"  ought  not,  let  him  that  is  reading  understand  //.  Then  let 
"  them  who  are  in  Judcca,  fiee  unto  the  mountains:  ••'  and  let 
*'  him  who  is  on  the  housetop,  not  come  down  into  tlie  house, 
"  nor  enter  //,  to  take  up  any  thing  out  of  his  house  :  1''  and 
"  let  him  who  is  in  the  field,  not  turn  to  the  parls  behind,  to  take 
"  up  his  outer  garment.  ^^  But  woe  to  the  iromen  that  are  with 
"  child,  and  to  the  women  that  are  giving  suck,  in  those  days. 
"  18  And  pray  ye  that  your  fiight  may  not  take  place  in  winter. 
"  !■'  For  those  days  will  be  tribulation,  such  as  tliere  hath 
"  not  come  to  ])ass,  fnnii  llic  beginning  of  creation  which  (Jod 
"  crealrd,  unto  tlii'  |)ri'sent  //;//c,  and  shall  not  conu'  to  pass. 
"  2()  And   iiad   not  ///<■  Lord   cut   short    tlie   davs.  no  fiesh   could 
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"  have  been  saved ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  ones^  whom 
"  he  hath  chosen  (elected)  he  hath  cut  short  the  days. 

21  "  And  at  that  time  should  any  one  say  to  you.  Behold, 
"  here  is  the  Christ,  or.  Behold,  there  is  the  Christ,  believe 
"  him  not.  22  Por  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  will  be 
"  stirred  up,  and  will  give  signs  and  wonders,  in  order  to  lead 
"  astray,  if  it  be  possible,  even  the  elect.  23  But  ye,  see  to  it ; 
"  behold,  I  have  foretold  you  all  things. 

2^  "  But  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  will  the  sun  be 
"  made  dark,  and  the  moon  will  not  give  her  light,  25  and  the 
"  stars  of  the  heaven  will  be  falling  from  their  -place,  and  the 
"  powers,  that  are  in  the  heavens,  will  be  shaken.  26  And  then 
"  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  clouds,  with  much 
"  power  and  glory.  27  And  then  will  he  send  forth  his  angels, 
"  and  bring  together  unto  him  his  elect  ones,  out  of  the  four 
"  winds,  from  the  end  of  earth  to  the  end  of  heaven. 

28  "  Now  learn  ye  the  parable  from  the  fig-tree.  When  its 
"  branch  is  now  become  tender,  and  is  putting  forth  the  leaves, 
"  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  near.  29  go  also  when  ye  see 
"  these  things  beginning  to  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  end 
"  is  near,  at  the  doors.  30  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  genera- 
"  tion  shall  not  be  passed  away,  until  all  these  things  be  come 
"  to  pass.  31  The  heaven  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away;  but 
"  my  words  shall  not  pass  away. 

32  "  But  concerning  that  day  and  hour,  no  one  knoweth  it, 
"  not  even  the  angels  that  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son :  ex- 
"  cept  the  Father.  33  gee  ye  to  it,  be  wakeful,  and  pray  :  for 
"  ye  know  not  when  the  season  is.  34  As  a  man,  who  was 
"  abroad,  having  left  his  household,  and  given  authority  to  his 
"  servants,  and  to  each  of  them  his  work,  commanded  the  porter 
"  also  that  he  should  watch.  35  Watch  ye  therefore  ;  for  ye 
"  know  not  when  the  lord  of  the  household  is  coming ;  at  even, 
"  or  at  midnight,  or  at  cockcrow,  or  at  morning — 36  lest  being 
"  come  suddenly,  he  find  you  sleeping.  37  And  what  things  I  say 
"■  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all.  Watch  ye." 

Luke  xxi.  5 — 36. 

^  And  when  some  were  saying  concerning  the  temple,  how 
that  it  is  adorned  with  goodly  stones,  and  offerings.  He  said, 
6  "^  As  for  these  things  which  ye  are  beholding,  the  days  will 
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"  come  wherein  stone  upon  stone  shall  not  be  left,  which  shall 
"  not  be  utterly  loosed." 

7  And  they  asked  him,  saying,  "  When,  therefore,  IMaster, 
"  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  is  the  sign,  when  these  things 
"  are  about  to  come  to  pass  ?" 

8  And  he  said,  "  Beware,  lest  ye  be  deceived.  For  many 
"  will  come  in  my  name,  saying,  1  am  the  Christ :  and  the 
"  season  is  drawn  near  ;  go  not  ye,  therefore,  after  them.  •'  And 
"  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  disquietudes  (unsettled- 
"  nesses)  be  not  terrified :  for  these  things  must  come  to  pass 
"  first,  but  the  end  ?.v  not  innnediately."  ^'^  Then  he  began  to 
say  to  them,  "  Nation  shall  be  stirred  up  against  nation,  and 
"  kingdom  against  kingdom  :"  ^  and  there  will  be  great  earth- 
"  quakes  in  such  and  such  places,  and  famines  and  pestilences  : 
"  and  great  fearful  siglits  and  signs  from  heaven  ^\■ill  there  be. 

12  "  But  before  all  these  things,  they  will  lay  their  hands  upon 
"  you,  and  will  persecute  j/o?/,  delivering  j/o//  up  into  synagogues 
"  and  prisons,  being  brought  unto  kings  and  governors,  for  my 
"  name's  sake.  1>^  And  it  shall  turn  out  unto  you  for  a  testi- 
"  mony.  1^  Lay  it  up,  therefore,  in  your  hearts,  not  to  practise 
"  beforehand  to  answer  for  i/oiirsehcs :  !■''  for  I  will  give  you  a 
"  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  that  are  adversaries  unto  you, 
"  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay,  nor  to  resist.  1^  And  ye  ^^'ill  be 
"  delivered  up,  even  by  parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsmen,  and 
"  friends;  and  some  of  you  will  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death: 
*'  1"  and  ye  will  be  hated  by  all  men  for  my  names'  sake.  1^  Yet 
"  an  hair  from  your  head  shall  not  be  lost:  '^  in  your  endurance 
"  get  ye  your  lives. 

20  "  Now  when  ye  see  Jerusalem  beginning  to  be  encircled 
"  with  armies,  then  know  ye  that  her  desolation  is  drawn  nigh. 
"  21  Then  let  them,  who  are  in  Judaea,  flee  to  the  mountains: 
"  and  let  them,  who  arc  in  the  midst  of  her  (Jerusalem)  go  out  of 
"  her  ;  and  let  them,  who  are  in  the  fields,  not  go  into  her.  22  For 
"  days  of  avenging  are  these,  that  all  the  things  that  are  writ- 
"  ten  be  fulfilled.  2;5  But  woe  to  the  women  that  are  with  child, 
"  and  to  the  women  that  are  giving  suck,  in  those  days.  For 
"  there  will  be  great  distress  u])on  the  land,  miA  great  wrath  upon 
"  this  people:  21  and  they  will  fall  witij  tlic  sword's  edge,  and 
"  be  made  captives  unto  all  the  Gentiles:  and  Jerusalem  will 
"  be  trodden  underfoot  of  Gentiles,  until  the  seasons  of  Gentiles 
'•  be  fulfilled. 
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25  "  And  there  will  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars : 
"  and  on  the  earth  there  will  be  a  constant  holding  of  nations  in 
"  perplexity,  the  sea,  and  the  tossing  thereof,  roaring,  26  ixien 
"  (dying  away)  swooning  from  fear  and  expectation  of  the  things 
"  which  are  coming  upon  the  world  :  for  the  powers  of  the  hea- 
"  vens  will  be  shaken.  27  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
"  coming  in  a  cloud,  with  much  power  and  glory.  28  And  when 
"  these  things  are  beginning  to  come  to  pass,  stoop  upwards,  and 
"  lift  up  your  heads ;  for  that  your  redemption  is  drawing 
"  nigh." 

29  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  ;  "  Look  at  the  hg-tree 
"  and  all  the  trees.  ^0  When  they  have  now  shot  forth,  upon 
"  seeing  it,  ye  know  of  yourselves  that  the  summer  is  now 
''  near.  -^^  So  also,  when  ye  see  these  things  beginning  to  come 
"  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  near.  -^2  Verily 
"  I  say  unto  you.  This  generation  shall  not  be  passed  away,  un- 
"  til  all  things  be  come  to  pass.  3.'^  The  heaven  and  the  earth 
*'  shall  pass  away  :  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away. 

34  "  But  take  ye  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  haply  your  hearts  be 
"  made  heavy  in  surfeit,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  that  apper- 
"  tain  to  this  life ;  and  that  day  come  upon  you  suddenly. 
"  35  For  as  a  snare  will  it  come  upon  all  that  are  sitting  on  the 
"  face  of  all  the  earth.  36  Be  ye  watchful  therefore,  at  every  sea- 
"  son  praying  that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  have  escaped 
"  from  all  these  things,  that  are  about  to  come  to  pass,  and  to  be 
"  set  before  the  Son  of  n:ian." 

— ^ 


PRELIMINARY  MATTER. 

IT  is  usual  with  commentators  to  regard  the  dis- 
course delivered  on  mount  Olivet,  on  the  evening-  of 
Wednesday  in  Passion-week,  exclusively  in  the  light 
of  a  prophecy :  but  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  name  of  a  prophecy,  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  prophecies,  is  justly  due  to  it — a  very  slight 
perusal  of  its  contents  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  that 
it  comprehends  much  which  is  not  prophetical,  as  well 
as  much  which  is ;   that  along  with  predictions  of 
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coming  events,  exhortations,  directions,  commands, 
and  instructions  are  largely  intermixed,  closely  in- 
deed connected  with  those  predictions,  but,  on  no 
construction,  to  be  considered,  or  treated  as  prophe- 
cies themselves.  Nor  is  the  proportion  of  this  part 
of  its  contents,  small,  in  comparison  of  the  rest. 
On  the  contrary,  were  we  to  detach  from  the  con- 
text every  thing  purely  didactic  or  preceptive,  we 
should  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  find  how  little 
would  be  left  which  was  strictly  and  essentially 
prophetical. 

That  two  very  distinct  lines  of  argument  then, 
run  through  the  discourse,  from  first  to  last,  the 
business  of  one  of  which  is  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  future  facts,  and  that  of  the  other  to 
counsel,  to  admonish,  to  warn  and  advise  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny,  with 
the  evidence  of  the  discourse  before  us,  to  testify  to 
the  peculiarity  of  its  own  structure.  It  becomes  a 
natural  inference  from  this  fact,  that  as  prediction 
is  one  thing,  and  counsel  or  admonition  is  another, 
these  two  lines  of  argument  cannot  each  be  di- 
rected to  an  end  and  a  purpose,  properly  the  same; 
though  as  they  are  combiufd  together,  and  run  pa- 
rallel with  each  other,  the  end  of  the  one  may  pos- 
sibly be  connected  with  that  of  the  other,  and  both 
may  conspire  to  some  one  and  the  same  purpose  in 
common. 

Nor  is  the  combination  of  prophecy  with  precept 
more  certain  in  the  present  instance,  than  tlie  sub- 
ordination of  the  final  end  of  the  j)roi)lietical  to  that 
of  tile  moral  or  precei)tive  part  of  tiie  discourse; 
lliere  being   no   notice  given   in   reference  to  tiie  fu- 
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ture,  nor  any  disclosure  made  of  some  event  to 
come,  on  which  notice  or  disclosure  a  practical  ad- 
monition is  not  founded  ;  whence  it  is  an  obvious  in- 
ference, that  the  prophecy  of  the  future  in  all  such 
instances,  was  delivered  for  the  sake  of  the  precept 
annexed  to  it,  and  without  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
cept, the  knowledge  of  the  future  communicated  by 
the  prophecy  beforehand,  would  fail  of  its  effect- 
Thus  at  the  very  outset,  we  find  it  predicted  that 
"  many  should  come  in  the  name  of  Christ ;"  but 
plainly  for  the  sake  of  the  practical  warning  con- 
nected with  the  foreknowledge  of  that  event,  "  Be- 
"  ware  lest  any  one  deceive  you,"  and  "  Go  ye  not 
"  after  them."  Again,  the  hearers  are  told,  "  they 
"  should  hear  of  wars,  rumours  of  wars,  and  dis- 
"  quietudes,"  but  they  are  told  at  the  same  time 
"  to  see  to  it  and  not  to  be  alarmed."  They  are 
forewarned  to  expect  persecution  for  themselves, 
with  all  its  consequences  ;  but  solely,  that  "  they 
"  might  look  to  themselves"  betimes  ;  that  "  they 
"  should  lay  it  up  in  their  hearts  not  to  take 
"  thought  beforehand,  what  they  should  speak ;  not 
"  to  practise  beforehand  to  answer  for  themselves ;" 
that  "  in  their  endurance  they  should  get  them  their 
"  lives."  When  they  are  told,  they  should  see  "  the 
"  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
"  the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not ;"  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  admonition,  immediately  sub- 
joined— "  Let  him  that  is  reading  understand  it." 
If  they  were  to  behold  Jerusalem  beginning  to  be 
encircled  with  armies,  and  if  they  might  thence  con- 
clude that  her  desolation  was  drawn  nigh ;  it  is 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  practical  directions  which 
follow,  and  were  to  be  observed  as  the  consequence 
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of  the  inference — "  Then  let  them  who  are  in  Ju- 
"  daea,"  &c. 

The  grounds  of  the  induction,  indeed,  are  so  obvious 
in  every  part  of  tlie  discourse,  that  we  need  not  pursue 
it  through  each  of  its  particulars  :  nothing  being 
clearer  than  that  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  the 
speaker  is  exerted  in  all  these  revelations  of  the  fu- 
ture, for  no  purpose  but  to  guide,  to  direct,  to  in- 
fluence, in  some  way  or  other,  the  conduct  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  speaking,  under  such  circumstances 
of  situation  as  they  should  find  themselves  placed  in, 
when  the  events  foretold  came  to  pass.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  subordination  of  historical  light  to  prac- 
tical admonition,  is  so  decided,  that  the  future  fact 
which  supplies  the  ground  of  the  precept  is  inti- 
mated by  the  way,  "while  the  j)ractical  direction, 
which  presupposes  it,  stands  forward  and  prominent. 
The  conduct  to  be  pursued  at  the  time  of  the  event, 
not  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  event  beforehand, 
was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker,  in 
such  cases,  and  that  which  he  was  most  desirous  to 
impress  on  his  hearers.  This  characteristic  of  the 
discourse  is  especially  true  of  that  j)art  of  its  pre- 
dictions which  relates  to  the  appearance  of  false 
Christs. 

The  subordination  of  the  i)r()phetical  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  discourse  being  tlius  presumptively 
established  ;  the  final  end  of  the  former  of  these,  if 
its  several  disclosures  are  directed  to  any  connnon 
end,  will  naturally  be  subservient  to  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, if  this  also  has  some  common  object  in  view. 
That  the  projjhetical  matter  of  the  discourse,  doAvn 
to  a  cert.iiii    point  at  least,  is  directed  to  a  sj)eciru' 
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end  and  purpose,  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  two 
very  significant  passages,  which  occur  in  it,  at  dis- 
tinct intervals ;  one  of  them  in  a  negative  sense, 
serving  to  the  same  effect,  as  the  other  in  a  positive  ; 
the  first.  Matt.  xxiv.  6  :  Mark  xiii.  7  :  Luke  xxi.  9  : 
"  But  the  end  is  not  as  yet,"  or  "  But  the  end  is  not 
"  immediately  :"  the  other,  Matt.  xxiv.  14  :  "  And 
"  then  will  the  end  come." 

It  is  observable  of  the  first  of  these  allusions  to 
the  end,  that  it  makes  part  of  the  narrative  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  account  of  each  of  the  Evangelists  ; 
that  the  first  allusion  to  that  subject,  formed  a  break 
in  the  order  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy — a  com- 
parison of  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  it  with  that  of  the 
other  two,  shewing,  that  when  our  Lord  had  begun 
to  speak,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  speak,  in 
such  terms  as  they  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  him — 
upon  arriving  at  the  first  of  these  allusions  to  the 
subject  of  the  end,  he  made  a  pause:  and  it  is 
equally  observable,  with  respect  to  the  second,  that, 
having  resumed  his  discourse,  and  continued  it  sub- 
stantially to  the  same  effect  in  each  of  the  Evangel- 
ists— there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  made  an- 
other pause,  when  he  had  pronounced  the  words  of 
Matthew  xxiv.  14.  which  closes  with  the  allusion  to 
the  end  in  question  a  second  time. 

Now  it  would  not  be  easy  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  the  introduction  of  the  negative  clause,  in  the 
first  of  these  instances,  or  for  that  of  the  affirmative 
in  the  other,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  ;  ex- 
cept by  supposing  that  the  principal  design  of  the 
disclosures  and  communications  either  already  made, 
or  about  to  be  made,  of  the  course  of  future  events, 
was  to  enable  the  hearers,   for  whose  benefit  they 
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were  made,  to  judge  with  equal  precision  both  nega- 
tively and  affirmatively  of  the  time  of  the  same 
event  which  is  here  called  the  end ;  both  when  it 
should  be  still  distant,  or  "  not  as  yet,"  and  when  it 
should  be  near  at  hand,  that  is,  "  immediately"  about 
to  ensue.  With  respect  to  the  event  itself,  de- 
noted by  this  name  of  the  end,  the  context  of  all  the 
Evangelists,  and  especially  of  St.  Matthew's  account, 
very  plainly  intimates  that  it  is  closely  coimected 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  ai)proaching 
visitation  of  the  Jews  ;  and  consequently  may  be  un- 
derstood either  of  the  appointed  close  and  termina- 
tion of  the  previous  period  of  longsuflfering  and  for- 
bearance, before  the  commencement  of  the  days  of 
vengeance — or  of  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  among  the  Jews,  the  close  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  the  end  of  their  polity  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil — or  of  both. 

The  common  end  then  of  the  prophetical  matter 
of  the  present  discourse,  up  to  a  certain  point  at 
least — that  is,  of  so  much  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
future  as  were  made  in  reference  to  the  period  of 
this  memorable  catastrophe — we  may  conclude  to 
be,  to  su])ply  the  knowledge  of  certain  things,  before 
which  it  could  not  happen,  and  of  others,  after  which 
it  could  not  be  delayed.  Presages  and  tokens  of 
the  api)roaching  event  all  were  more  or  less  to  be, 
but  presages  and  tokens  of  different  degrees  of  sig- 
nificancy;  some  shewing  it  to  be  merely  coming  on. 
others  to  be  close  at  hand  :  of  the  first  of  which  it 
might  be  said.  These  things  indeed  nuist  precede, 
but  the  end  will  not  be  yet ;  and  of  the  second. 
These  things  shall  first  precede,  and  then  will  the 
end  itself  come  next. 
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This  view  of  the  general  drift  of  the  prophecy  is 
in  unison  with  that  account  of  its  origin  which  each 
of  the  Evangelists  concurs  in  giving  ;  viz.  that  all 
these  disclosures  of  the  future,  comprehended  in  the 
discourse  on  the  mount,  were  vouchsafed  in  answer 
to  an  express  inquiry  from  four  of  our  Lord's  apo- 
stles. This  inquiry  embraced  two  points  at  least — 
(and  probably  three,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter) ;  the 
first,  to  state  them  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded by  St.  Matthew,  "  When  these  things  shall 
"  be  ?"  the  second,  "  What  is  the  sign  of  thy  ap- 
"  pearing  and  presence  ?"  The  producing  cause  of 
the  prophecy,  then,  was  this  inquiry:  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  inquiry  is  very  probably  to  be  traced 
up  to  the  answer,  returned  by  our  Lord  not  long 
before,  to  one  of  his  disciples  %  who,  as  they  were 
passing  out  of  the  temple  for  the  night,  had  called 
his  attention  to  the  stones  and  buildings  of  which  it 
was  composed — the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
its  structure,  the  number,  variety,  and  costliness  of 
the  ornaments  or  dedicated  things,  with  which  it  was 
embellished. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  attend  to  the 
nature  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  that  observation  ; 
"  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  Stone  upon 
"  stone  shall  not  be  left,  which  shall  not  be  utterly 
"  loosed :"  because  it  predicts  in  the  plainest  terms 
the  entire  overthrow  of  that  sumptuous  fabric ;  but 
nothing  more.     It  was   eminently  qualified,   there- 

a  This  disciple  was  probably  St.  Peter.  St.  Mark  only 
specifies  the  observation  as  addressed  to  our  Lord  by  one  of  his 
disciples ;  and  even  if  this  one  was  St.  Peter^  St.  Mark  would 
naturally  speak  of  him  in  that  indefinite  manner,  rather  than  by 
name. 
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fore,  to  convey  a  mournful  certainty  of  the  futurity 
of  the  fact,  though  perfectly  silent  as"to  the  time 
and  circumstances,  of  the  destruction  in  question ; 
which  nevertheless  the  assurance  of  the  futurity  of 
the  event,  some  time  or  other,  might  render  the 
hearers  only  the  more  desirous  to  know.  The  in- 
quiry innnediately  after  put  by  the  four  apostles  is 
exactly  such  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
such  circumstances.  This  inquiry  too  takes  facts 
for  granted  in  each  instance,  and  asks  for  informa- 
tion only  about  circumstances,  "  When  shall  these 
"  things  be?"  and  "  JVhat  is  the  sign  of  thy  ap- 
"  pearing  and  presence  ?"  It  is  assumed  that  those 
things  must  some  time  be ;  the  only  uncertainty,  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  inquirers,  is  icJien  they  must 
be  :  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Christ  must  have 
an  appearing  and  presence,  and  that  appearing  and 
presence  a  sign ;  the  only  doubt  was,  what  sign. 

If  the  principal  object,  tlien,  of  the  question  of 
the  apostles,  which  directly  i)roduced  tliis  discourse, 
was  not  to  be  certified  of  the  truth  of  general  facts, 
but  of  subordinate  circumstances,  connected  with 
them  ;  the  answer  of  our  Lord,  in  the  particular 
disclosures  of  the  future  vouchsafed  by  it,  might  be 
expected  to  be  accoiinuodated  to  the  views  of  the 
inquirers  accordingly.  And  so,  indeed,  it  was,  if  the 
account  which  has  been  given  of  the  end  of  the  j)ro- 
phetical  part  of  his  discourse  more  especially,  is  cor- 
rect ;  that  it  was  intended  to  supply  them  not  with 
the  simple  assurance  of  an  event  still  to  come,  whe- 
ther yet  distant  or  even  then  near  at  hand — but 
taking  the  futurity  of  the  event  for  granted,  to  give 
them  the  means  of  judging  of  its  apj)r<)ac]i  ;  wlien 
it  should  yet  be  comparatively  remote,  and  when  it 
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should  now  be  close  at  hand.  But  unless  we  were 
to  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  apostles  in  desiring 
thus  much  information,  or  the  answer  of  our  Lord 
in  vouchsafing  it,  had  no  further  motive  than  the 
mere  gratification  of  a  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  fu- 
ture ;  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  both  they 
and  he,  and  more  particularly  our  Lord  himself, 
consulted  some  higher  and  worthier,  because  more 
practical  and  beneficial  end,  by  all  that  passed  upon 
this  occasion  between  himself  and  them.  And  if  the 
nature  of  any  such  further  motive  does  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  question,  we  must  endeavour 
to  collect  it  from  the  reply  of  our  Lord. 

The  combination  of  practical  admonitions  with 
predictions  of  the  future,  in  every  part  of  the  dis- 
course, has  been  already  insisted  on ;  and  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  final  end  of  the  simply  prophetical, 
to  that  of  the  simply  preceptive  matter,  has  been 
thence  very  naturally  inferred.  Now  as  this  pro- 
phetical portion  of  the  whole,  though  designed  to 
facilitate  a  common  end,  viz.  the  perception  of  the 
true  time  of  the  arrival  of  one  and  the  same  event, 
differed  in  its  subserviency  to  this  common  purpose, 
by  assigning  one  class  or  description  of  events,  de- 
signed as  prognostics  to  shew  it  at  a  distance,  and  an- 
other, which  should  intimate  it  to  be  close  at  hand  ; 
so  in  the  directions  associated  with  these  predictions 
all  through,  is  a  similar  distinction  perceptible,  of  one 
class  of  precepts  which  go  along  with  the  prophe- 
tical intimations  of  the  former  kind,  and  another 
which  accompany  those  of  the  latter.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  that  different  lines  of  conduct  would 
be  proper  to  be  pursued,  and  therefore  a  different 
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kind  of  advice  would  require  to  be  given,  before  aiid 
after  the  time  of  the  event  in  question  :  it  might 
even  be  consistent  with  the  situation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  require  or  to  advise 
them  to  do  one  thing  at  one  of  these  times,  and  the 
very  contrary  to  it  at  the  other. 

There  is  accordingly  a  very  observable  difference 
in  the  strain  of  the  precepts  and  admonitions  which 
accompany  and  apply  the  disclosures  of  the  future, 
at  one  time,  and  those  which  do  the  same  at  another 
— that  cannot  be  explained  except  on  this  principle. 
After  that  point  in  the  order  of  prediction,  where  it 
is  said,  "  And  then  will  the  end  come,"  we  meet  with 
warnings,  admonitions,  and  instructions,  the  direct 
tendency  of  which  is  to  excite  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion in  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  could 
answer  their  purpose  solely  by  the  production  of 
such  fears  :  before  that  point,  and  so  long  as  it  might 
still  be  said,  "  But  the  end  is  not  as  yet,"  we  meet 
with  assurances  whose  tendency  to  remove  all  sense 
of  fear  and  uneasiness  in  the  hearers,  is  just  as  clear. 
After  one  of  these  times  we  meet  with  plain  intima- 
tions of  instant  danger ;  before  it,  with  distinct  as- 
surances that  all  was  secure  ;  each,  as  it  would  seem, 
alike  opposed  to  existing  appearances,  or  what  the 
hearers  might  have  imagined  for  themselves.  Be- 
yond a  certain  period  in  the  discourse,  injunctions 
crowd  thick  upon  the  hearers,  urging  departure  and 
flight,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  secresy,  and  dis- 
patch ;  until  then,  others  are  found  addressed  to 
them,  which  on  the  very  principle  of  contraries,  if 
their  own  language  did  not  shew  for  what  they  were 
meant,  must  be  interpreted  strictly  to  recommend  a 
continued  stay.     There  is  no  means  of  reconciling 
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these  distinct  and  opposite  lines  of  argument  in  the 
same  preceptive  department  of  the  discourse,  as  com- 
bined with,  but  different  from,  the  prophetical  in  the 
same ;  except  by  supposing  that  as  the  prophetical 
part  of  the  discourse  in  general  was  subservient  to 
the  preceptive,  and  the  knowledge  of  future  facts  was 
vouchsafed  for  the  direction  of  future  conduct  only ; 
so  both  the  lines  of  the  preceptive  part  in  particular, 
are  equally  subordinate  to  one  common  end,  which 
is  kept  in  view  in  each — the  personal  safety,  the 
personal  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  hearers,  as  well 
as  their  personal  direction  and  instruction — a  benefit, 
welfare,  and  safety  to  which  it  was  as  necessary  that 
they  should  be  commanded  or  instructed  not  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  one  time,  as  to  do  it  at  another. 

This  preliminary  view  of  the  general  design  and 
tendency  of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount,  in  both  its 
parts,  will  derive  considerable  confirmation  and  illus- 
tration, both,  from  a  comparison  of  the  present  pro- 
phecy, with  so  much  of  the  discourse  recorded  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  as  was  comprehended 
between  the  22nd  verse  and  the  end.  It  was  stated 
at  the  time  when  that  discourse  was  under  re- 
view, preparatory  to  the  exposition  of  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  judge,  that  it  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  prelude  to  the  prophecy  on  mount  Olivet ; 
that  so  far  as  they  accompanied  each  other  in  refer- 
ence to  a  common  topic,  they  agreed  not  only  in 
substance,  but  frequently  in  terms  ;  and  considering 
both  of  them  disclosures  in  common,  on  one  and  the 
same  subject  of  prophetical  revelation,  differing 
in  the  order  of  time — there  was  no  more  distinction 
between  them,  than  between   the  original  outline, 
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and  the  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  same  picture'  of 
futurity  ;  that  where  there  were  omissions  in  the 
one,  they  were  supplied  in  the  other,  and  what  was 
generally  alluded  to  before,  was  specifically  defined, 
and  characterised  by  the  circumstances  of  time,  and 
place,  and  other  individuating  marks  of  distinction, 
subsequently.  To  recapitulate  in  brief  the  su})stance 
of  tliat  former  discourse. 

It  was  seen  to  commence  with  a  plain  allusion  to 
some  approaching  period  of  distress  and  suffering, 
personally  affecting  the  hearers ;  to  be  followed 
however,  in  due  time,  by  a  period  of  deliverance  and 
redress.  It  j)redicted  that  the  arrival  of  this  period 
of  deliverance,  (to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  the 
coming  of  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,)  should 
be  preceded  by  signs  and  tokens  of  its  approach,  in  the 
circumstances  of  passing  events — some  of  them  such 
as  might  be  mistaken  for  the  forerunners  of  it,  if  not 
for  the  signals  of  its  inmiediate  adv^ent.  But  it  cau- 
tioned the  hearers,  the  observers  of  those  symptoms, 
against  so  misconstruing  their  meaning ;  or  in  the 
strength  of  that  persuasion,  consulting  for  their 
safety  prematurely  :  and  it  gave  a  sufficient  reason 
for  this  caution,  by  promising  in  no  obscure  manner, 
that  the  true  time  of  the  approach  of  the  day  in 
(piestion  should  be  preceded  and  made  known  by  an 
infallible  sign,  which  all,  who  were  concerned  in  ob- 
serving it,  should  be  able  to  see,  and  none  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  It  insinuated  likewise  that 
the  appearance  of  this  sign  should  be  followed  by  an 
interval  of  darkness  and  repose,  favourable  for  the 
l)iir[)()se  of  escape  and  flight.  It  described  in  lan- 
guage the  most  forcible  and  picturesque,  two  remark- 
able characteristics  of  the  catastrophe  which  should 
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ensue  at  last ;  its  suddenness,  as  totally  unlocked  for 
before  the  event,  its  destructiveness,  when  arrived, 
as  indiscriminate  and  exterminating  in  its  effects.  It 
concluded  with  a  series  of  practical  exhortations,  the 
most  earnest  and  impressive  of  their  kind,  founded  on 
the  knowledge  of  both  these  properties  of  the  coming 
visitation — the  substance  of  which  was  this  ;  that  the 
hearers  should  take  instant  advantage  of  the  brief 
and  limited  opportunity,  providentially  granted  them, 
to  make  their  escape  from  their  devoted  city  and 
country;  promising  protection  and  security  to  those 
who  did  so,  and  not  obscurely  intimating  that  all 
who  did  not,  should  perish. 

We  may  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  sufficiently  correct 
assumption  of  the  nature,  constitution,  and  final  end 
of  this  memorable  prophecy,  that  it  is  a  prophetic 
revelation  of  the  future  not  simple,  or  uniform  in  its 
construction,  but  mixed  ;  combining  together  two 
distinct  topics  of  argument,  which  run  parallel  with 
each  other  throughout  it,  the  purely  prophetic  and 
the  purely  preceptive — the  end  of  the  former  being 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  latter,  and  both  conspiring 
to  a  common  purpose,  the  preservation  and  safety  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians  amidst  that  series  of  national 
calamities,  which  were  about  to  fall  promiscuously  on 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  It  takes  for  granted 
the  fact  of  the  visitation,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its 
opposite  consequences  to  the  unbelieving  and  the  be- 
lieving part  of  the  same  community  respectively;  that 
the  infidel  Jews  should  be  involved  in  the  common 
ruin,  the  Christian  Jews  should  be  rescued  from  it.  It 
takes  it  for  granted  also  that  the  means  of  their  de- 
liverance at  the  proper   time,  should  be  a  speedy 

VOL.  V.  p 
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flight  from  the  scene  of  the  approaching  calamity. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  the  object  of  the  prophetical  part  of 
these  disclosures  in  general,  to  regulate  their  judg- 
ment in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  approach  of  the 
event,  and  determining  the  time  of  their  escape  ;  it  is 
the  object  of  the  ])receptive  to  prescribe  rules  for  their 
conduct  before,  and  at  this  time.  By  the  one  they 
would  be  taught  to  conclude  when  the  event  was  still 
remote,  and  when  it  was  near  at  hand  ;  by  the  other, 
they  would  be  forewarned  to  act  accordingly — neither 
commencing  their  departure  before  the  critical  mo- 
ment, nor  delaying  it  after  it ;  and  each,  because  of 
the  danger  wliich  their  personal  safety  would  other- 
wise be  liable  to  incur. 

If  the  present  discourse,  therefore,  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  our  Lord's  prescience,  it  is  an  ec(ually 
illustrious,  and  no  less  amiable  and  affecting  demon- 
stration of  his  tender  regard  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  beloved  disciples,  the  faithful  few,  who 
should  bear  his  name,  and  profess  his  religion,  in 
the  midst  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  in  oppo- 
sition to  influence,  prejudice,  and  example  ;  regard- 
less of  shame,  disgrace,  and  obloquy ;  superior  to 
the  strongest  ties  of  natural  or  acquired  endearment; 
indifferent  to  the  love  of  ease,  of  fortune,  of  friends, 
or  families,  for  their  master's  sake ;  unexhausted  by 
suffering,  however  acute  and  protracted  ;  in  defiance 
of  menaces,  hatred,  persecution,  chains,  and  death. 
It  is  entirely  on  their  belialf,  and  with  a  view  to 
their  safety  beforehand,  that  his  omniscience  exerts 
itself  in  these  large  and  Avonderful  revelations  of  the 
course  of  future  events.  By  means  of  his  timely 
forewarnings,  the  Hebrew  Christian  could  extend  iiis 
prospect   far   into   the   dismal  and   ai)palling   scene 
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which  lay  yet  in  embryo ;  and  in  the  pregnant 
symptoms  of  approaching  judgment  on  his  country 
and  nation  in  general,  could  discern  the  day-spring 
of  hope,  and  the  earnest  of  coming  deliverance  to 
himself  and  his  brethren  of  the  faith.  The  ominous 
signs  of  the  times  were  the  auspices  of  redress  to 
him.  In  the  midst  of  surrounding  danger  he  could 
reckon  on  security :  in  the  moment  of  imminent  de- 
struction he  might  rely  with  confidence  on  the  pro- 
mise of  protection.  The  care  and  foresight  of  his 
Divine  Master  had  placed  him  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  might  discover  beforehand  the  first  ga- 
thering of  the  storm,  might  watch  with  composure 
its  gradual  advances,  and  before  it  could  burst  over 
his  head,  would  have  means  and  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide for  his  safety  by  a  timely  escape. 

The  same  solicitude  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
the  disciples  appears  in  those  parts  of  the  discourse 
also,  which  while  they  predict  a  period  of  sufii^ring 
and  tribulation  about  to  ensue — exhort  to  steadfast- 
ness and  perseverance  under  it.  The  final  end  of 
this  part  conspires  with  that  of  the  other  two.  Un- 
less the  Hebrew  Christians  continued  firm  in  their 
integrity  to  the  end,  the  providence  of  God  could 
not  be  exerted  at  last,  to  make  a  way  for  their  deli- 
verance from  the  common  destruction  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  effect  of  long  and  systematic  persecu- 
tion is  necessarily  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  con- 
stancy of  faith.  It  would  prove  to  be  so  in  their 
instance ;  apostasy  in  some,  a  growing  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  love  of  others,  might  be  apprehended  as 
its  consequences.  Yet  the  believing  Jew  is  pro- 
mised present  innnunity  from  every  species  of  inter- 
mediate judgment,  and   salvation  at  last  from  the 
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great  national  visitation  itself,  solely  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  patience  never  failed,  that  his  constancy 
never  was  shaken,  that  his  faith  never  wavered, 
under  all  that  he  might  he  called  upon  to  suffer  for 
his  religion's,  and  his  righteousness'  sake.  He  that 
had  endured  to  the  end  was  to  he  saved  ;  in  their 
endurance  they  were  to  get  them  their  lives;  and  as 
the  reward  of  their  firmness  and  perseverance,  at 
the  proper  time,  not  an  hair  of  their  head  should  be 
foimd  to  have  perished.  The  power  of  God  could 
not  he  exj)ected  to  he  specially  interposed  for  their 
protection  against  those  evils,  which  the  malice  and 
hostility  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth  might  bring  for 
a  time  upon  its  professors;  hut  only  from  those 
which  he  himself  should  in  the  end  dispense,  in  re- 
sentment of  these  very  evils,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  their  authors.  The  former  would  be  mercifully 
permitted  for  the  probation  of  the  faith  of  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  latter  would  be  necessary  at  last,  as  a 
just  retribution  on  the  malice  and  guilt  of  his  ad- 
versaries. Under  the  former,  the  subjects  must  be 
left,  as  Christians  in  such  circumstances  are  uni- 
formly left  for  the  time,  to  derive  the  energies  of 
passive  endurance  from  the  strength  of  their  own 
conviction,  the  resources  of  their  own  ])atience,  and 
the  aids  of  Div^ine  grace:  under  the  latter,  the  spe- 
cial intention  of  the  dispensations  themselves  would 
require  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  the  trutli,  and  a  si)ecial  exemp- 
tion to  be  accorded  to  the  former,  from  every  penal 
infliction  ultimately  brought  on  the  latter. 

From   the  above  conclusions  it  would  be  easy  to 
deduce  certain  princi])les  or  rules  of  inter[)retation, 
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in  reference  to  both  the  divisions  of  the  discourse, 
by  means  of  which  the  particular  kind  of  facts  pre- 
dicted by  the  one,  and  the  particular  scope  of  the 
injunctions  contained  in  the  other,  might  be  most 
correctly  estimated.  We  cannot  proceed,  however, 
to  the  details  of  the  discourse,  without  premising 
something  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  whole, 
and  the  distribution  necessary  to  be  made  of  its 
parts. 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  which  immediately 
produced  the  prophecy,  commentators  have  assumed 
that  two  questions  only  were  asked,  "  When  these 
"  things  shall  be,"  and  "  What  is  the  sign  of  thy  ap- 
*'  pearing  and  presence,  and  of  the  end  of  the  period 
"  of  ages  ?"  The  grammatical  construction  of  the 
original  in  this  last  instance,  however,  is  obviously 
such  as  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  the  words 
"  what  is  the  sign,"  may  be  carried  on  to  the  second 
member  of  the  proposition,  as  well  as  be  prefixed  to 
the  first ;  in  which  case  two  questions  were  virtually 
comprehended  in  this  one ;  viz.  "  What  is  the  sign 
"  of  thy  appearing  and  presence?"  and  "  What  is 
"  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  period  of  ages  ?"  Nor 
could  these  be  assumed  to  amount  to  one  and  the 
same  inquiry,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  that  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  inquirers,  the  event,  denoted  by  the 
appearing  and  presence  of  their  master,  was  neces- 
sarily identical  with  that  which  was  denoted  by  the 
end  of  the  period  of  ages ;  or  that  the  sign,  about 
which  they  desired  information,  as  expected  to  pre- 
cede the  one,  must  needs  be  the  same  with  the  sign 
which  might  also  be  expected  to  precede  the  other. 
And  with  respect  to  the  reply  of  our  Lord  to  their 
questions,  another  opinion  adopted  by  the  expositors 
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of  the  prophecy,  is  that  while  he  answers  only  two 
inquiries,  he  answers  them  in  an  inverted  order; 
whereas,  I  think,  it  may  be  shewn  that  while  he  sup- 
plies such  information  upon  various  points,  as  pre- 
supposes three  questions  to  have  been  originally  put, 
he  supplies  it  upon  each  point  in  its  turn,  and  with 
a  very  exact  accommodation  of  the  method  and  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  answer,  to  the  order  and  purport 
of  the  questions  which  j)roduced  it.  Nor  would 
commentators,  perhaps,  have  come  to  the  contrary 
conclusion,  had  they  taken  care  to  remark  that  the 
point  of  the  inquiry  in  the  second  instance,  was  not 
signs  or  tokens  in  general,  but  some  one  sign,  or  one 
token  in  particular.  We  have,  in  fact,  only  to  take 
St.  Matthew's  account  for  our  guide,  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  several  divisions  of  tlie  answer  of  our  Lord, 
correspond  to  the  several  topics  of  the  inquiry  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  the  transition  from  one  of 
these  topics  to  another  is  very  distinctly  marked  out 
therein. 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  time,  the  very  day 
or  hour  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  any  of 
the  penal  disj)ensations  of  tlie  Divine  providence, 
especially  of  those  more  extraordinary  ones,  called 
the  (lay. s  (yf' the  Sou  of  man.,  and  identified  in  any 
sense  with  the  fact  of  an  ai)pcaring  and  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  person,  as  coming  to  judgment,  M'he- 
ther  on  a  smaller  or  a  larger  scale;  is  one  of  the 
<lee])  secrets  of  God,  wliieh  the  Father  j)ur])osely 
reserves  for  his  own  kee])ing;  even  such  a  qutstictn 
as  this,  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  visitation 
of  tlie  Jews,  "  \\'']ien  shall  these  things  be  ?"  could 
not    be    answered    exce])t    generally,    by    specifying 
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certain  criteria  of  the  different  stages  of  its  ap- 
l^roach  ;  by  enabling  the  observers  to  judge  when  it 
was  comparatively  distant,  and  when  it  was  near  at 
hand  ;  by  defining  some  point  in  the  intervening 
period,  before  which  it  conld  not  be  expected,  and 
after  which  it  could  not  be  delayed.  This  kind  of 
answer  to  the  question,  "  When  shall  these  things 
"  be?"  I  apprehend  to  be  contained  between  verse  4, 
and  verse  14,  inclusive,  in  St.  Matthew's  account  of 
the  discourse. 

The  next  question,  "  What  is  the  sign  of  thy  ap- 
"  pearing  and  presence  ?"  I  apprehend  to  be  pro- 
perly answered  in  the  part  which  follows,  from 
verse  15  to  verse  28  inclusive  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  first  part  of  the  answer,  from  verse 
15  to  22  inclusive,  relates  to  this  question  directly, 
being  designed  to  shew  what  the  sign  should  be  ; 
the  remainder,  from  verse  23  to  28,  indirectly,  being 
intended,  as  it  will  appear  hereafter,  to  shew  what 
it  should  not  be. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  second  question,  whe- 
ther actually  put  and  actually  intended  by  the  in- 
quirers, as  a  third  and  an  independent  question,  is 
yet  answered  by  our  Lord  as  such,  in  the  para- 
graph which  follows,  from  verse  29  to  verse  31  in- 
clusive. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  considered 
as  an  answer  to  the  questions  out  of  which  it  arose, 
and  with  respect  to  the  several  points  upon  which 
the  interrogators  solicited  information ;  and  in  this 
order,  and  with  this  division  of  its  contents,  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  it ;  though  much  more  is  certainly 
comprised  both  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  St.  Matthew, 
■  from  the  thirty-second  verse  downwards,  and  in  the 
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twenty-fifth  likewise,  as  the  account  of  what  was 
said  on  the  same  occasion,  which  will  require  to  be 
considered  in  its  turn ;  and  which  was  no  doubt 
connected  in  some  proper  manner  with  what  had 
preceded. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  done  with  the  terms 
of  the  original  inquiry,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  the  second  and  the  third  of  the  above  particulars. 
Had  the  question  of  the  a})ostles,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  been  simply  expressed,  Tell  us, 
when  these  things  shall  be ;  and  consequently,  re- 
stricted to  the  first  of  the  above  points  in  particular; 
nothing  more,  perhaps,  would  have  been  necessary 
satisfactorily  to  explain  its  being  put,  but  the  na- 
tural desire  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
excited  by  the  recent  extraordinary  declaration  re- 
specting the  fate  of  the  temple — to  know  something 
further  of  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  so  un- 
likely, and  so  calamitous  an  event.  But  when  it 
passes  to  the  mention  of  a  napovjia,  or  personal  ad- 
vent of  Christ  himself,  the  fact  of  which  was  not  so 
much  as  hinted  at  in  the  preceding  declaration  ;  it 
is  manifest  that  the  origin  of  the  question  cannot  be 
traced  back  ultimately  to  this  declaration  merely. 
Or  should  it  be  considered  probable  that  this  expec- 
tation of  a  personal  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  some- 
time or  other — and  consequently,  this  allusion  to 
the  fact  of  such  an  event,  soon  after — might  have 
been  produced  by  Matt,  xxiii.  39,  the  conclusion  of 
that  address  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  the 
delivery  of  which  our  Lord  made  an  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  in  public,  before  he  quitted  the 
tem])Ie  ;  yet  how  shall  we  account  for  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  a  sign  to  precede  that  advent,  and  for  that 
evident  solicitude,  which  appears  in  the  words  of 
the  inquiry,  to  know  more  about  this  sign  in  parti- 
cular, than  about  the  advent  in  general  ?  How  shall 
we  explain  too,  the  allusion  to  a  a-vvreXeta  tov  almog, 
or  an  end  of  the  period  of  ages,  as  well  as  to  the 
•napovo-la,  or  personal  advent  of  Jesus  Christ ;  if  the 
origin  of  the  former,  as  much  as  of  the  latter,  is  to 
be  referred  to  Matt,  xxiii.  39'? 

r  Some  commentators  on  the  prophecy,  explain  the  phrase 
(TvvTeKiia  tov  alayvos,  ill  the  present  instance,  by  referring  to  a 
supposed  division  of  time  among  the  Jews ;  the  period  before, 
the  period  under,  and  the  period  subsequent  to  the  continued 
existence  of  their  own  hiw  ;  these  periods  being  termed  collec- 
tively 01  alaives,  and  each  in  its  turn  6  ala>v.  The  second  of  these 
periods  would  now  be  current ;  and  what  the  apostles  are 
thought  to  be  inquiring  about,  in  this  part  of  their  question,  is 
the  appointed  time  of  the  consummation  of  that,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  opinion.  The  phrase  in  question,  as  a 
Gospel  phrase,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew ;  in  whose  Gospel  it 
occurs  four  other  times,  always  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  simple  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  end  ol-  consummation  of  the  existing  state 
of  things;  but  whether  that  which  ushers  in  the  millenary  dis- 
pensation, or  that  which  precedes  the  transition  of  the  things  of 
time  and  sense  into  those  of  spirit  and  eternity — to  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  words,  (which  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  close 
or  conclusion  of  the  period  of  ages,)  is  perfectly  indifferent. 
See  Matt.  xiii.  39,  40.  49  ;  xxviii.  20.  It  appears  only  reason- 
able to  judge  of  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance,  by  the 
analogy  of  these  other  instances.  Compare  Hebrews  ix.  26, 
where  the  phrase,  a-vvreXeia  rav  alajvav,  though  not  TOV  alavos,  oc- 
curs, to  denote  the  period  or  point  of  time  in  the  world's  exist- 
ence, at  which  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  the  flesh,  to  do  away 
sin,  by  his  one  sacrifice  of  himself,  once  offered  ;  a  period  which 
might  well  be  called  a  awTekeia  tmv  aliovav,  if  it  was,  as  I  endea- 
voured to  shew  in  my  former  work,  a  cardinal  division  of  time 
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It  was  an  obvious  peculiarity  of  the  inquiry  of 
the  apostles,  upon  each  of  its  points,  that  it  implied 
an  assurance  or  a  knowledge  of  some  things,  a  doubt 
or  an  ignorance  of  others  ;  an  assurance  of  the  prin- 

in  the  existence  of  the  world  ;  when  two  thirds  of  tliat  existence 
were  elapsed,  and  one  third  still  remained  to  elapse,  l)efore  the 
consummation  of  the  whole.  Cf.  also  1  Cor.  x.  11,  tu  Tekr]  rmv 
alcivoiv,  which  means  almost  the  same  thing. 

It  would  be  another  strong  objection  to  the  above  construc- 
tion of  these  words,  that  so  much  of  our  Lord's  answer  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter  to  describe  the  signs  which  are  destined  to 
precede  his  second  personal  advent,  and  consequently  the  end  of 
the  existing  state  of  things^  in  one  sense  or  other,  was  clearly 
produced  by  this  part  of  the  question  of  the  apostles. 

And  as  to  the  supposition  that  any  Jew  of  the  present  day, 
unless  exj)ressly  taught  to  expect  such  an  event  by  an  infallible 
authority  like  our  Saviour's,  could  have  contemplated,  a  priori, 
the  susi)ension,  termination,  or  supersession  of  his  own  system  of 
faith  or  practice ;  let  us  hear  wliat  the  accusers  of  Stephen 
laid  to  his  charge,  Acts  vi.  1]  :  rdrf  vTTi(iuKov  avhpas  Xtyovras'  on 
uKrjKoafjiev  avTov  XaXovvTos  /j?;/xara  PiXa<j(l}rj^x.a  ds  Maxr^j/  Ka\  rov  Qfov. 
And  what  these  words  of  blasphemy  or  disparagement  against 
IMoses,  as  well  as  against  God,  Vvere,  we  learn  from  verses  13, 14: 
6  uvdpcoTTos  ovTos  01)  TTavfTui  prjuaTU  j3\d(T(])riiJ.a  XaXwf  Kara  roO  ronov 
Tov  ayiov  tovtov,  kul  tov  vojiov'  UKTjKuafxev  yuj)  avTov  XtyovTos,  on  ^Irj(rovs 
6  Na^w/K/ioy  OVTOS  KaToXva-ei,  tov  tottov  tovtov,  koi  dXkd^ei  tu  eOrj  h 
7rape8o)K{v  rjfjuv  Moovcttjs.  We  may  contend  even,  on  the  authority 
of  Acts  xxiii.  20,  21,  that  so  late  as  U.  C.  809.  A.  D.  56,  not 
one  of  the  common  believing  Jews  of  Jerusalem  was  ])repared 
to  expect  such  an  event  as  the  change  or  extinction  of  the  Law 
of  JMoses  i?i  lolo  J  while  as  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  eiFect 
of  the  address  to  them,  at  verse  28,  from  the  old  adversaries  of 
St.  Paul,  sufHciently  proves  how  little  they  were  disposed  to 
tolerate  the  idea  of  the  same  thing. 

la  Se  tovtov,  SC.  tov  vofiov,  says  Philo,  /xoi/ov  fii^ma,  uaukfVTa, 
uKpahdvTa,  Kcidcmfp  acfipaylBi  cjivatws  avTqs  creaijpacrpfva,  pitvei  nayias 
acj)  iji  Tjptpas  e'ypacfiT)  p^XP'-  ^^^'  '''''  irpbs  tov  entiTa  iravTa  Biapevtlv 
eXTTiy  avTU  alava,  tScTTrep  dddvuTa,  ecoy  av  rjXios  Kni  (TfK-qvr),  Ka\  6 
(Tvp,nas  ovpavoi  t(  Km  Koapos  jj. 
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cipal  facts,  a  doubt  or  an  ignorance  about  their  cir- 
cumstances. The  motive  to  their  question  was 
plainly  a  desire  to  have  this  doubt  or  this  ignorance 
removed  ;  and  tlie  motive  to  that  desire,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  answer  of  our  Lord,  if  not  from  the 
terms  of  the  question,  must  have  been  an  antecedent 
conviction  of  a  strong  personal  interest  of  their  own, 
in  the  event  of  the  things  predicted  ;  which  required 
the  removal  of  all  doubt  or  ignorance  about  tliem. 
But  whence  arose  the  sense  of  this  personal  interest 
in  the  matter  of  their  own  inquiry,  which  was  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  the  interrogators  even  before 
they  inquired  about  it?  To  explain  its  origin,  we 
have  but  to  refer  to  that  prior  discourse,  recorded 
in  the  seventeenth  of  St.  Luke.  If  those  who  heard 
what  was  then  said,  had  any  the  least  conception  of 
its  drift  and  application,  they  must  have  been  im- 
pressed by  it  with  the  conviction  that  their  own 
safety  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  fulfilment  of 
such  predictions,  whensoever  and  howsoever  they 
might  come  to  pass  ;  and  it  would  be  incredible, 
that  impressed  with  such  a  conviction,  they  should 
not  have  felt  anxious  to  know  more  about  things  in 
which  they  were  personally  so  much  interested. 
The  particulars  of  the  discourse  at  that  time,  were 
abundantly  full  and  clear,  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tive part,  but  purposely,  as  it  would  seem,  indefinite 
and  obscure,  with  respect  to  the  prophetical.  The 
language  of  the  speaker,  in  reference  to  the  judg- 
ment called  his  day,  might  not  actually  promise  a 
personal  advent  or  reappearance  of  himself,  and  yet 
it  might  be  construed  so  to  promise  it ;  and  while 
the  expectation  of  a  sign  to  notify  the  time  of  its 
arrival  was   distinctly  raised   by  it,  the  individual 
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characters  of  the  sign,  beyond  its  general  description 
as  eminently  calculated  for  the  purpose  intended  by 
it,  as  intelligible,  decisive,  infallible — were  studiously 
kept  out  of  sight.  By  referring,  therefore,  to  the 
particulars  of  the  preceding  transaction,  we  refer,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  true  cause  of  the  inquiries 
which  produced  the  subsequent  discourse  on  mount 
Olivet ;  we  refer,  at  least,  to  what  was  capable  both 
of  raising  the  feeling  of  a  personal  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirers,  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
disclosures  about  which  they  ask,  and  of  accounting 
for  the  terms  in  which  their  question  was  couched. 
We  refer  to  that  which,  striking  as  it  was,  had 
passed  probably  not  many  days  before;  and  with  the 
exce])tion  of  what  had  preceded  in  the  temple,  and 
what  followed  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  on 
mount  Olivet,  was  the  last,  and  certainly  the  most 
copious  of  all  the  communications  which  the  Gospel 
history  has  left  on  record,  upon  a  subject  so  solemn 
and  so  momentous  as  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  first  of  their  number,  the 
visitation  of  the  Jews,  or  to  the  last,  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  We  refer  to  that,  therefore,  which  we 
may  ])resume  to  have  been  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  its  hearers  ;  and  which,  had  it  even  slumbered  in 
their  memories,  the  recent  declaration  coinciding  so 
critically  with  it,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  ^ 

t  True  it  is,  that  tlie  recollection  of  f'onncr  declarations  or 
prophecies  of  our  Saviour,  all  concurring  to  intimate  the  futurity 
of  some  great  national  calamity,  and  therefore  possessing  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  Jaws,  would  have  its  effect  in  ])roducing  the 
same  solicitude  for  further  and  nuire  jilenary  information 
upon  such  subjects.  Nor  was  any  thing  of  this  kind  likely  to 
be    better    remembered,  or   to  have  affected  tlie  hearers  more 
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After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  details  of  the  dis- 
course ;  subject  to  those  general  principles  which  I 
proposed  to  take  as  my  guide,  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  both  its  parts.  These  general 
principles  I  shall  state  first  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
phetical, or  historical  division. 

It  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  end  of  this  part  of 
the  discourse,  in  general,  to  enable  the  Hebrew 
Christians  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  more  remote, 
or  the  proximate  approach  of  the  calamity  impend- 
ing on  their  country  ;  its  particular  subserviency  to 
that  purpose  being  twofold — by  marking  out  before- 
hand the  point  of  time  in  the  whole  of  a  certain 
intervening  period,  until  which  the  event  could  not 
be  anticipated,  and  after  which  it  could  not  be  de- 
layed ;  and  conforming  its  disclosures  accordingly, 
by  specifying  beforehand  one  class  of  events  which 
should  shew  the  end  to  be  approaching,  but  not  yet 
come,  and  another,  which  should  shew  it  to  be 
arrived,  and  therefore  the  catastrophe  to  be  close  at 

deeply,  than  the  prediction  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  plainly  and  pathetically  recorded,  Luke  xix.  41 — 44, 
as  delivered  only  two  days  before  this  time.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  accordingly,  that  the  turn  or  form  of  expression,  in 
which  St.  Luke  more  particularly  represents  the  question  of  the 
apostles  to  have  been  put  on  this  occasion,  AtSao-KoXe,  irore  OYN 
Tavra  earai ;  contains  an  indication  of  something  like  a  long- 
cherished  anxiety  to  know  more  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
question,  breaking  forth  with  the  first  opportunity  afforded  for 
its  gratification.  We  might  render  these  words,  "■  JMaster,  but 
"  when  shall  these  things  be  ?"  a  very  abrupt  interrogation  ap- 
parently, with  reference  to  the  context,  but  not  so,  if  referred 
to  what  was  probably  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  interrogators 
"at  the  time,  as  the  consequence  not  only  of  what  they  had  just 
heard,  but  also  of  what  they  had  often  heard  to  the  like  effect. 
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hand.  This  order  of  the  disclosures  of  the  prophecy 
we  must  follow  in  our  consideration  of  them  ;  be- 
ginning with  those,  the  intention  and  effect  of  which 
was  negative,  as  much  as  })ositive;  was  more  cal- 
culated to  allay  aj)prehension  for  the  present  than  to 
excite  alarm  for  the  future — by  exhibiting  the  great 
day  to  be  coming  on,  but  as  plainly  intimating  that 
it  was  not  yet  come:  a  division  of  the  whole,  ex- 
tending in  St.  INIatthew's  account,  from  verse  4  in- 
clusive to  verse  l^. 

Upon  the  subject-matter  of  these  disclosures  them- 
selves, it  may  be  observed  that  some  of  them  are 
such,  as  from  their  very  nature,  must  affect  a  whole 
community,  and  consequently  must  be  termed  public 
or  national :  others,  such  as  would  necessarily  be 
confined  in  their  sensible  operation  to  a  part  of  a 
community,  and  so  far  may  be  called  individual 
or  jM'ivate.  The  former  are  compreiiended  between 
the  fourth  and  eighth  verses ;  the  latter  between 
the  ninth  and  fourteenth.  The  Jews  in  general 
would  be  affected  by  the  one ;  the  Christian  Jews 
in  particular  by  the  other :  the  former  then  might 
be  matter  of  general  history,  because  matter  of 
national  experience ;  the  latter  might  escape  the 
notice  of  contemporary  iiistory,  because  matter  of 
private  or  ])articular  experience.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  specific  prediction  of  one  of  these 
classes  was  designed  to  serve  tlie  same  purj)ose,  as 
that  of  tlie  other  ;  and  tliat  both  being  regarded  in 
the  light  of  signs  or  tokens  of  coming  events,  what 
befell  the  believing  part  of  the  Jewish  community 
individually,  would  be  just  as  significant  as  wiiat 
ha])])ened  to  tlieir  unbelieving  countrymen  :  yet  the 
rules  or  canons  of  interpretation  which  we  may  have 
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to  propose,  for  the  explanation  of  the  historical  por- 
tions of  the  prophecy,  it  must  be  obvious  will  re- 
quire to  be  considered  applicable  to  events  of  the 
former  class  more  especially,  or  to  such  predictions 
the  fulfilment  of  which  admits  of  being  illustrated 
by  the  general  history  of  the  times,  rather  than  by 
the  particular  history  of  the  Hebrew  church. 

When,  then,  we  consider  the  common  scope  and 
design  of  all  these  disclosures  of  the  future  ;  for 
whose  instruction  and  benefit  they  were  intended 
by  their  author;  upon  whom  the  visitation,  of 
which  the  predicted  events  were  the  presages,  when 
it  came  to  pass,  was  destined  to  fall ;  we  may  rea- 
sonably take  it  for  granted  that  no  matter  of  fact 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  prophetically  contem- 
plated in  this  revelation  of  the  future,  which  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  sign  with 
such  a  peculiar  signification  as  this  :  which  did  not 
happen  before  the  time  of  the  visitation  of  the  Jews; 
which  did  not  occur  within  the  precincts  of  Judaea, 
or  if  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  might  happen  else- 
where, which  did  not  occur  in  Judoea  also ;  which 
did  not  affect  the  Jews  directly,  and  exclusively,  or 
at  least  much  more  than  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  which  did  not  pass  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  or  if  not  immediately  sub- 
ject to  their  observation,  was  not  of  such  a  nature 
in  itself  as  to  come  in  the  end  to  their  knowledsfe : 
which  was  not  calamitous  in  its  direct  consequences, 
and  ominous  in  its  future  forebodings,  if  not  to 
themselves,  yet  to  their  countrymen. 

With  regard,  indeed,  to  this  last   condition,  we 
in  ay  justly  consider  it  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
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be  almost  tantamount  to  the  rest,  and  singly  equi- 
valent to  the  sum  and  substance  of  every  other  cha- 
racteristic of  such  events.  The  signs  and  harbingers 
of  a  great  national  visitation,  whatever  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  yet  to  possess  their  peculiar  meaning 
and  significancy,  must  partake  of  the  nature  of 
judgments;  and  in  proportion  to  the  sphere  of 
their  operation  and  effects,  must  approximate  to  an 
identity  with  the  foreshewn  visitation  itself.  Nor 
is  it  a  little  remarkable,  that  every  one  of  the  events 
described  and  characterised  as  about  to  precede, 
with  this  further  import  in  the  fact  of  their  occur- 
rence, are  of  the  disastrous,  the  penal,  the  vindictive 
kind — such  as  are  either  themselves  the  instances  of 
national  visitations  for  national  offences,  or  apt  fore- 
runners of  them  ;  the  af,yjx\  i'^/vojy,  or  "  beginnings 
"  of  throes" — the  pangs  which  announce  the  ap- 
proach, and  possess  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  the 
pains  of  laljour,  though  they  amount  not  as  yet  to 
the  agony  of  the  parturition,  or  to  the  throes  of  the 
actual  travail. 

Combining  together  the  three  accounts,  each  of  two 
of  which  specifies  one  particular  among  this  class  of 
events,  omitted  by  the  rest,  we  obtain  the  following 
division  of  the  events  themselves,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  first,  the  rise  and  appearance  of  false 
Christs  ;  secondly,  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  or  as 
St.  Luke  expresses  it,  wars  and  disquietudes  {aKa- 
rccjTaa-iai) ;  tliirdly,  the  rising  of  nation  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom — whicli  are 
classed  apj)arently  together,  as  events  of  like  kind 
in  genere,  thougli  different  in  specie;  fourtlily, 
great   earthquakes  in   such   and    such  places  (/cara 
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TOTtovg)^  famines,  and  pestilences  ;  which  likewise  are 
classed,  apparently,  together,  as  events  of  a  kindred 
nature,  and  consequently  admitting  of  being  differ- 
ently specified  in  the  order  of  succession — St.  Mat- 
thew placing  earthquakes  last,  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  placing  them  first ;  but  both  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  who  only  mention  pestilences  as  well  as 
famines,  concurring  in  placing  the  former  after  the 
latter :  fifthly,  troubles  {rapaya])  specified  by  St. 
Mark  alone,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  particu- 
lars of  the  fourth  class,  but  posterior  to  them  : 
sixthly,  great  fearful  sights,  {(f)o(37jTpa,)  and  signs 
from  heaven  {ariixua  an  ovpavov),  specified  by  St. 
Luke. 

On  the  above  enumeration  of  signs,  several  re- 
marks may  be  made.  First,  that  the  evangelists 
from  whose  united  accounts  they  are  collected,  con- 
cur in  assigning  them  one  and  the  same  order  of 
succession  ;  viz.  that  in  which  they  have  been  stated. 
Secondly,  that  after  the  first  two  we  find  a  particu- 
lar admonition  appended,  which  is  not  subjoined  to 
any  of  the  rest.  Thirdly,  that  upon  the  authority 
of  St.  Luke,  we  may  infer  that  when  our  Lord  had 
sj)ecified  these  two  classes  of  events,  in  such  terms, 
he  paused  in  his  discourse  for  a  time,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  enumeration  of  the  signs  which  follow. 
Fourthly,  that  from  the  moment  of  the  resumption  of 
his  discourse,  the  order  and  particulars  of  the  signs 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  exhibit  so 
remarkable  an  uniformity  in  each  of  the  accounts,  that 
we  may  reasonably  infer  not  only  the  different  kind 
of  events  which  were  about  to  happen,  but  the  order 
in  which  they  should  come  to  pass,  to  be  intimated 

vol..  V.  Q 
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by  these  statements ;  that  the  signs  of  the  third 
class  should  not  only  differ  from  those  of  the  fourth, 
but  in  point  of  time  should  precede  them ;  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Fifthly,  that  the  events  themselves 
whose  order  seems  to  be  thus  beforehand  deter- 
mined, are  the  ordinary  instances  of  the  interference 
of  the  Divine  providence,  for  judicial  or  penal  pur- 
j)oses,  in  both  of  its  departments  of  the  government 
of  the  world,  the  moral  and  the  physical ;  its  opera- 
tions of  the  former  kind  being  intimated  by  the 
signs  of  the  third  class,  in  the  convulsion  or  dissolu- 
tion of  the  social  order ;  those  of  the  second,  by 
signs  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  classes,  in  affections 
or  disturbances  of  the  order  of  nature  ;  the  signs 
of  the  fifth,  or  remaining  class,  being  naturally  the 
consequences  of  those  of  the  fourth,  and  therefore  in 
the  enumeration  and  description  of  them  all  in  com- 
mon, to  be  taken  as  appendages  of  that  class.  And 
this  agreement  in  the  general  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar signs  of  the  fourth  class,  I  apprehend  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  why  St.  Matthew,  in  the  order  of 
their  statement,  ])laces  earthquakes  after  the  other 
two,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  before  them  ;  though 
the  distinction  in  this  respect  may  be  reducible  to 
another  principle,  viz.  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
both  wrote  their  Gospels  later  than  St.  Mattliew, 
and  possibly  not  until  after  the  event  itself  had 
shewn  in  what  particular  order  the  prediction  of 
such  facts  as  these  was  intended  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
actually  did  receive  its  fulfilment ;  whereas  St.  Mat- 
thew in  all  probability,  composed  his  Gospel  before 
there  was  any  such  criterion  to  direct  him  in  the 
order  of  his  statements  in  this  instance. 

Concerning  then,  the  signs  of  the  last  four  classes. 
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we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  contend,  that  the  pro- 
phecy will  be  found  not  only  historically  correct,  but 
withal  chronologically  exact;  a  conclusion,  which 
will  be  confirmed  upon  the  whole,  by  our  subsequent 
inquiries  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  things  predicted : 
tlius  much  at  least  being  certain,  upon  indisputable 
evidence,  that  the  signs  of  the  third  class  were 
among  the  first  to  come  to  pass,  and  those  of  the 
sixth  among  the  last;  in  which  case  those  of  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth,  in  the  order  of  time,  must  have 
come  between  the  two.  But  with  regard  to  the 
signs  of  the  first  and  second  class — no  such  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn  beforehand,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  these  would  probably  be 
found  to  precede  the  rest  in  the  order  of  time,  be- 
cause they  preceded  them  in  the  order  of  enumera- 
tion ;  though  such  an  inference  might  turn  out  to 
be  consistent  with  the  matter  of  fact,  and  capable  of 
being  proved  historically  to  hold  good.  The  use 
which  is  made  of  these  signs  shews  that,  as  designed 
for  a  purpose  distinct  from  the  rest,  they  must  be 
considered  to  stand  alone;  to  be  selected,  as  it  were, 
from  the  body  of  signs  in  general,  with  a  view  to  a 
special  signification,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  practical  direction,  accompanying 
them.  These  two  descriptions  of  signs  then  possess 
a  double  relation,  one  to  the  prophetical,  and  an- 
other to  the  preceptive  part  of  the  discourse ;  on 
which  account  more  particularly,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  I  shall  not 
begin  with  them  in  the  order  of  consideration, 
though  they  are  the  first  in  the  order  of  enumera- 
tion, and  as  early  as  any  in  the  order  of  occurrence ; 
but  with  those  of  the  third  and  the  following  classes. 

Q  2 
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Witli  respect,  indeed,  to  tlic  question  of  the  liis- 
torical  t'ultilnient  of  the  prediction  in  any  of  these 
instances ;   one  observation  is  very  necessary  to  be 
made,  and  to  be  krpt  in  view  throughout  ;   that  the 
events  predicted  l)eing  regarded  in  the  light  of  signs, 
bearing  a  sj)ecial  reference  to  a  certain  point  of  time 
])efore  and  after  the  period  of  their  occurrence,  it  is 
tbt'  Jirst  instance    of  such  events,   witli    w  liich   we 
are  properly  concerned,  and  not  such  repetitions  of 
the  same  as   might  occur  again,  from  time  to  time 
afterwards.       If    these    first    instances    were    early 
enough    to    answer    the    j)urpose    designed    l)y   the 
events,  the  fulfilment  of  the  ])rediction  of  them,  the 
attainment  of  the  end    ])roposed    by  making   them 
known  beforehand,  would  be  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete ;  and  yet  the  same  events  might  continue  to 
be  repeated  uj)  to  the  point  of  time  in  question,  and 
even  beyond  it,  and  these  instances  of  their  recur- 
rence   might    be   C()»n})rchended    in    the   description 
given  of  them  beforehand,  as  well  as  in  the  first  ex- 
amples of  the  kind.      Every  such  event  possessed  a 
twofold  charaeter.  one  in  relation  to  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  spectators  of  it,  and  another  in 
relation   to  the  Jews,  as  tiie  sufferers  from   it.      \\\ 
till'  Hebrew  ( 'liristians,  whom   our  Saviour  had    iii- 
strueted  betorcliaiid  in  tlieir  u^e  and  meaning.  n\  liile 
the  catastroj)he  was  still  distant,  and  llu'v  \vei-e  )et 
waiting  for  the  distinct  and  decisi\e  intimation   of 
its  aj)proacli,   M'hicli    had   been   promised   them — all 
tliese   minor   \isitati(ins   would    be    regarded    as   the 
signs  or  presages  of  some  gn-ater  calamity  still   in 
reserve;    while,    in    reference    to    llicii-    unbelieving 
countrymen,   tin-  same  visitations  wliicli   st'rved   for 
warnings  in   behalf  of  tlie  <liseii)Ies.  would  fulfil  tlu' 
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purposes  of  punishments  upon  them,  as  the  foretaste 
of  worse  evil  to  come,  as  the  first  drops  of  that  cup 
of  bitterness  which  they  were  destined  to  drink  to 
the  dregs.  The  prescience  of  our  Lord  would  no 
doubt  contemplate  them  in  each  of  these  lights  ;  but 
the  records  of  contemporary  history,  perhaps,  may 
enable  us  to  verify  the  fact  of  their  occurrence,  as 
serving  the  latter  purpose,  rather  than  the  former : 
that  is  to  say,  the  actual  instances  of  such  events, 
as  confirmed  by  historical  testimony,  may  fall  out 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
itself,  than  further  off  from  it.  It  is  probable,  that  as 
penal  dispensations  and  fulfilling  a  vindictive  purpose, 
such  visitations  would  become  most  numerous  and 
considerable,  and  consequently  most  likely  to  attract 
notice,  as  the  time  of  the  end  approached  ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  hand  of  God,  having 
once  begun  the  work  of  retribution,  would  grow 
slack  as  the  period  of  the  consummation  drew  nigh ; 
or  that  the  Providence  which  had  employed  its 
means  of  penal  agency,  natural  or  moral,  in  resent- 
ment of  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  at  various  pe- 
riods before,  would  check  the  career  of  its  judg- 
ments, and  suppress  the  indications  of  its  anger,  to- 
wards the  last,  as  that  wickedness  grew  daily  more 
rife,  and  daily  more  worthy  of  punishment. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  particular  consideration 
of  the  signs  of  these  several  classes ;  and  first,  of 
those  of  the  third  class  :  "  Nation  shall  be  stirred 
"  up  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom." 
On  the  terms  in  which  this  prediction  is  expressed, 
we  might  build  certain  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  event  j^redicted,  which  would  be 

Q  3 
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found  to  be  confirmed  by  llie  matter  of  fact.  The 
words  "  nation  against  nation,"  (e$vcf  Itt)  edvog,)  might 
evidently  be  assumed  to  denote  people  of  one  race,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  another;  such  as  the  Gentile  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Jew.  Had  they  been  in- 
tended of  nations  akin  to  each  other  in  extraction 
and  denomination,  as  one  descri])tion  of  Gentiles  in 
opi)osition  to  another,  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  them  expressed  by  eOvvj  67r/  Uvyj,  or  to.  Uviq  In)  to. 
(6vrj ;  Gentile  against  Gentile,  the  nations  against  the 
nations.  Not  to  mention,  that  nothing  which  was  to 
affect  Gentiles  exclusively,  nothing  which  they  in 
particular  might  do  to  one  another,  or  suffer  from 
one  another,  could  be  expected  to  concern  the  Jews, 
or  to  interest  the  Hebrew  Christians,  as  sometliing 
in  the  effects  of  which  their  unbelieving  countrymen 
were  specially  included. 

There  is,  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  this  pas- 
sage, a  very  perceptible  analogy  to  the  following 
text  of  Isaiah,  xix.  2  :  "  And  I  will  set  the  Egyptians 
"  against  the  P^gyptians :  and  they  shall  fight  every 
*'  one  against  his  brother,  and  every  one  against  his 
'•  neighl)our  ;  city  against  city,  and  kingdom  against 
"  kingdom,"  or  as  the  margin  has  it,  "  Nome  against 
"  Nome  ;"  wherein  the  matter  of  fact  predicted  is 
manifestly  not  the  Ijreaking  out  of  wars  between  the 
Egyptians,  as  one  inde})endeiit  coiiniiuiiity  of  the  an- 
cient world,  and  any  other  people,  distinct  from  them  ; 
but  of  connnolions,  disturbances,  and  misiuiderstand- 
ings  between  the  Egyj)tians  themselves,  l)etM'een  one 
part  of  tlie  same  Egyptian  community  and  another,  one 
division  of  the  same  country  of  Eg}pt  and  another: 
which  commotions  and  disturl)ances  would  amount 
])roj)ei-ly  to  civil  or  intestine  war.    Something  of  the 
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same  kind,  it  might  be  presumed,  was  meant  in  the 
present  instance,  by  the  stirring  up  of  nation  against 
nation,  and  of  kingdom  against  kingdom  ;  the  divi- 
sion of  one  part  of  the  same  community  against  an- 
other, the  rising  up  of  one  district  or  integral  por- 
tion of  the  same  country  against  another — like  that 
of  one  of  the  Nomes  of  ancient  Egypt  against  the 
rest.  The  word,  too,  which  is  rendered  by  rise,  in 
the  autliorized  version,  and  more  literally  according 
to  the  version  which  we  have  adopted,  hy  stirred  up, 
(ejepSYjo-eTai,)  may  much  more  fitly  be  understood  of 
the  fact  of  a  popular  outbreak,  of  violence  and  out- 
rage, the  effect  of  tumultuary  commotion  and  sud- 
den excitement,  than  of  regular  warfare,  its  causes, 
characteristics,  or  effects. 

The  first  part  of  this  prediction,  therefore,  and  the 
first  mentioned  event  in  this  class  of  signs,  I  appre- 
hend requires  to  be  understood  of  those  scenes  of 
turbulence,  insurrection,  sedition,  and  bloodshed,  in 
which  Jew  as  such,  should  hereafter  be  seen  engaged 
promiscuously  with  Gentile  as  such.  First,  because 
this  was  a  sign  of  universal  prevalence,  and  equal 
notoriety.  It  might  be  witnessed  in  Judaea,  and  out 
of  Judaea ;  by  the  eyes  of  Hebrew  Christians,  and 
by  those  of  Christians  of  any  denomination.  Se- 
condly, because  it  was  a  sign  which  began  to  be  visi- 
ble early,  and  continued  to  be  visible  to  the  last. 
Thirdly,  because  it  was  in  all  cases  a  sign,  the 
essence  of  which  consisted  in  the  conflict  of  opposite 
national  distinctions,  or  opposite  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  moving  cause  to  these  ebullitions  of 
mutual  violence,  was  always  either  a  determination 
on  the  side  of  one  of  the  contending  parties  to  ol)tain 
exclusive  possession  of  some  city,  before  occupied  by 
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tliem  in  conjiuictioii,  or  some  palpable  affront,  offered 
by  the  CJeiitiles  to  tlie  religious  prejudices  of  the 
Jews.  Fourthly,  because  it  was  truly  a  surprising 
spectacle,  to  become  visible  so  suddenly,  and  in  so 
many  i)laces,  which  those  disputes  occasioned ;  when 
they  who  had  so  long  been  living  in  amity  and  con- 
cord, within  the  precincts  of  a  common  city,  under 
the  same  government,  enjoying  equal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges which  had  never  before  been  supposed  to 
clash,  connected  by  the  ties  of  neighbourhood,  and  by 
all  those  bonds  of  endearment  or  advantage  which 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  knit  man  to 
man — were  seen  all  at  once,  like  bodies  ill-assorted, 
and  instinctively  repugnant  to  their  union,  breaking 
loose  from  each  other,  to  commence  an  intestine  war- 
fare, of  a  worse  than  civil  nature — which  neither  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  nor  the  interposition  of  the 
military  power,  nothing  but  the  destruction  or  ex- 
pulsion of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  could  avail 
to  susj)end  or  terminate.  There  was  no  quarter  of 
the  habitable  world,  especially  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Roman  empire,  where  Jews  had  not  long  been 
living  among  (lentiles ;  and  there  were  numerous 
quarters  in  Juda-a  where  Gentiles  liad  long  been 
living  among  Jews:  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
either  within  Judaa.  or  Mithout  it,  where  tiiey  were 
living  in  conjunction,  that  did  not  witness  in  its  turn 
such  contests  as  these,  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
(Jentile  inhabitants  of  the  place;  where  the  hand  of 
the  ^QW  was  not  turned  against  his  fellow-citizen  the 
(lentiie,  nor  the  hand  of  tiie  Gentile  against  his  fel- 
low-citizen the  Jew  :  \\here,  lil<cM\  ild  beasts  l)rought 
up  in  the  same  den,  having  onei-  yiehled  to  the  in- 
stincts   of  a   connnon    feroeitv,   and    tastt'd    of  each 
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other's  blood,  they  were  not  incapable  of  being  kept 
from  longing  for  it  again,  in  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement against  each  other,  for  which  no  better 
cause  could  be  assigned,  but  the  wildfire  of  conta- 
gion, the  influence  of  example,  the  spread  of  such 
disturbances  from  city  to  city,  merely  because  one 
moiety  of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews,  and  the  re- 
mainder Gentiles.  Fifthly,  because,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heat  and  fury  with  which  these  disputes 
were  carried  on  upon  both  sides,  when  once  begun, 
the  Gentiles  were  commonly  the  aggressors,  and 
sought  the  quarrel ;  calling  in  question  rights  of  the 
Jews,  which  had  never  been  challenged  before,  and 
to  which  their  claim  was  clear  ;  and  in  order  to  their 
maintenance  and  preservation,  driving  them  to  arms, 
whether  they  wished  it  or  not :  a  circumstance 
which  appears  like  the  agency  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, purposely  influencing  the  passions  of  men 
contrary  to  their  usual  course,  to  carry  some  design 
of  its  own  into  effect.  Sixthly,  because  the  result  of 
these  numerous  contests,  unprovoked  as  they  were, 
was  in  almost  every  instance  much  more  disastrous 
to  the  Jews,  than  to  their  adversaries  ;  in  which  dis- 
tinction of  the  effect  too,  we  may  perceive  the  hand 
of  a  providence,  not  only  stirring  up  adversaries 
against  them,  but  cooperating  with  their  enemies, 
and  fighting  on  their  side,  and  by  the  repetition,  as 
well  as  the  magnitude  of  such  chastisements,  from 
time  to  time  inflicted,  drawing  the  attention  of  ob- 
servers the  more  forcibly  to  them,  and  giving  them  in 
themselves  so  much  the  more  of  power  and  signifi- 
cancy,  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  signs  of  worse  of 
the  same  kind  to  come,  both  inflicted  on  the  same  de- 
scription of  subjects,  the  Jews,  and  by  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  the  same  description  of  agents,  the  Gen- 
tiles. Lastly,  because  any  interpretation  of  the 
words  in  question,  which  Avould  make  them  a  pro- 
phecy to  foretell  the  rise  of  wars  among  one  nation 
of  the  ancient  world,  on  a  large  scale,  and  another, 
in  the  interval  between  the  Ascension,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem — or  between  the  Jews,  as  one 
such  community,  and  the  rest,  for  the  same  period  of 
their  history — would  be  false  in  point  of  fact. 
There  was  no  instance  of  any  war  of  that  descrip- 
tion, prior  to  the  rupture  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Roman  government,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  happened  too  late  in  the  pe- 
riod, to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sign  ;  besides  being 
the  very  event  which  every  sign  beforehand  enume- 
rated, was  designed  specially  to  forebode  and  usher 
in". 

"  Of  the  disputes  in  question,  the  fact  of  which  I  consider  to 
he  intended  by  the  prediction  in  the  present  instance,  the  earliest 
examples^  which  the  intermediate  history,  from  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  prophecy  to  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  will  be  found  to  supply,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  three  fol- 
lowing; at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  at  Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris,  in 
Upper  Asia,  and  at  Jamnia  in  Phoenicia.  The  precise  date  of 
each  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  determine  with  so  much  the 
more  exactness,  because  we  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  time  of 
the  connnencement  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrew  church  by 
the  Je\vs  of  Judaea^  is  placed  before  the  fact  of  any  of  these  oc- 
currences :  in  which  respect,  too,  it  will  appear  that  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  prophecy  and  the  actual  order  of  events,  is 
as  remarkable  as  in  any  thing  of  the  kind,  which  miglit  be 
specified. 

The  beginning  and  progress  of  the  dispute  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks,  both  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  is  related  with 
great  circumstantiality  of  detail,  by  an  eyewitness,  Philo  Judseus, 
in  his  two  extant  treatises.  Contra  Flaccum,  (Operr.  ii.  517,) 
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The  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  first 
part  of  this  prediction,  "  Nation  shall  be  stirred  up 

and  De  Virtutibus  (ibid.  545).  It  took  its  rise  in  the  last  year 
of  the  administration  of  the  Roman  Procurator  of  Egypt,  for 
the  time  being,  Flaccus  Aquilius ;  which,  as  I  endeav^oured  to 
shew  in  my  former  Avork,  was  U.  C.  791.  A.  D.  38,  in  the 
second  of  Caius  Caesar,  (Diss.  a-oI.  i.  Diss.  xi.  425,  426.  Supple- 
mentary Diss,  page  401,  402.)  its  commencement  coinciding 
with  the  summer  quarter  of  that  year,  its  termination  with  the 
recall  and  banishment  of  Flaccus,  about  the  usual  period  of  the 
Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the 
autumnal  quarter,  in  the  same. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  both  in  its  causes  and  its 
effects,  this  incident  was  such  as  to  answer  to  the  description  in 
the  prophecy.  It  began  with  a  proposal  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  to  erect  eiKovas,  statues  or  images  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
in  the  proseuchee,  or  synagogues  of  that  people,  (Philo  ii.  523. 
21.  525.  5.)  This  was  followed  by  an  edict  of  the  governor's, 
disfranchising  the  Jewish  population  of  the  city,  or  depriving 
them  of  the  civil  privileges  which  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed 
(ibid.  525.  13)  ;  and  that,  soon  after,  by  another,  authorizing 
any  that  were  so  inclined,  to  treat  tliem  openly  as  enemies, 
(ibid.  525.  19.) 

The  effects  of  these  measures  were  truly  calamitous  to  the 
Jews.  From  the  two,  out  of  the  five  divisions  or  quarters  of 
the  city,  which  they  previously  occupied  by  themselves,  they 
were  dislodged,  and  driven  into  a  corner  of  one,  or  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  wherever  they  could,  upon  the  sea  shore,  or  in  the 
dunghills,  or  among  the  tombs  \vithout  the  city.  Their  houses 
were  attacked  and  rifled ;  their  shops  broken  open,  and  their 
property  plundered  or  confiscated.  More  than  four  hundred 
houses  were  thus  emptied  or  destroyed ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  expelled  from  their  homes,  were  left  to  perish  with 
hunger,  or  if  they  appeared  in  the  city  in  quest  of  food,  were 
treated  as  enemies,  and  beaten  or  stoned  to  death.  Many  were 
crucified  by  command  of  Flaccus ;  against  the  rest,  the  fury  of 
the  populace  was  permitted  to  rage  without  the  least  restraint 
from  him.  The  unfortunate  Jews  were  scourged  and  put  to 
torture   in  the  theatres,  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude; 
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"  against  nation,"  prepares  the  way  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  matter  of  fact  foretold  in  the 

thirty-eight  of  the  members  of  the  sanhedrim,  or  municipal 
government,  which  Augustus  Caesar  had  granted  them  as  a  spe- 
cial privilege  (see  my  Supplem,  Diss.  p.  428,  429.  Cf.  Diss, 
vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  559,  &c.),  were  forcibly  dragged  from  their 
homes  into  public,  stripped  naked  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
and  so  severely  scourged  that  many  of  them  expired  under  the 
blows.  Fire  and  sword,  all  the  atrocities  in  short  of  open  war- 
fare, were  permitted  to  their  enemies  against  tliem  with  impu- 
nity, and  even  their  dead  bodies  were  denied  the  rites  of  burial. 
Their  women  were  dragged  from  their  retirement,  and  con'ipelled 
to  eat  swine's  flesh,  or  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite  sufferings. 
Many  other  particulars,  to  the  like  effect,  will  be  found  recorded 
by  Philo  (ii.  523.  18—531.  28). 

The  close  of  this  jjersecution,  by  the  arrest  of  Flaccus,  and 
his  deportation  from  Egypt  into  banishment,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  autumnal  quarter  of  U.  C.  791.  A.  D.  38,  after  it  had 
continued  at  least  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  summer.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Philo,  534.  13 ;  e'vapyijs  fie  TriVrty  Kai  6  xpovos 

TTJs  o-vXXi^i/rewy  eopTTj  fiev  yap  rjv  iravbripos  Tois  'louSat'ots  Kara  ttjv 
lJ.€(T07rwpiv>)v  la-TjfMfptav,  eV  ^  Sidyeti/  'lovdalois  Wos  iv  (TKrjvaLS.  This 
feast  the  Jews  were  celebrating  as  well  as  they  could,  or  dared, 
at  the  time,  in  fear  and  apprehension,  in  sorrow  and  silence, 
when  news  was  brought  to  them  that  the  messengers  of  Caius 
had  arrested  their  enemy,  which  turned  tlieir  sorrow  into  joy ; 
irdpvxoi  (sic)  Be  SmreXeo-ai/ref  eV  vpvots  Ka\  wSaZy,  koX  ajia  rfj  ew  Bia 
TTuXaJj/  fK)(v6evTes  eVt  TOi/j  Trk-qaiov  alyiakovs  d(f)LKvovvTai'  ras  yap 
irpoaevxas  d(j)^pr]VTo  (ib.  535.  1)  ;  and  there  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  their  deliverance. 

Though  Philo  does  not  mention  the  actual  amount  of  the  loss 
of  life,  or  of  property,  which  the  Jews  sustained  from  all  this 
violence,  yet  if  his  description  of  their  treatment  is  not  greatly 
exaggerated — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  respects  it 
must  have  been  considerable.  It  is  evident  from  his  account, 
that  in  the  present  instance  liis  countrymen  were  entirely  pas- 
sive, and  neither  gave  any  provocation  to  the  hostilities  exer- 
cised against  them,  nor  offered  any  resistance  to  their  assailants  ; 
a  circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  specially  remarked.     It  is 
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second,  "  Kingdom  shall  he  stirred  up  against  king- 
"  doni."     An  event  coupled  with  the  other  in  the 

also  worthy  of  notice,  that  speaking  of  the  first  in  this  series  of 
outrages  upon  the  Jews,  the  meditated  erection  of  statues  in 
their  proseuchse,  Philo  observes  that  Flaccus,  while  giving  his 
consent  to  that  measure  in  Alexandria,  was  well  aware  that  he 
was  endangering  the  peace  not  only  of  that  city,  and  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  in  particular,  but  of  the  whole  empire  ;  airaa-av  oKiyov 
dflv  cjidvat,  Trjv  olKOVfiiPrjv  e/x0i;Xt'wv  TToXe'/xcoi'   fTrXrjpcoaev  :    U.  523.  41 . 

The  example  set  in  Alexandria^  of  so  public  and  glaring  an  af- 
front to  the  civil  privileges,  and  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Jews,  would  be  follo^^'ed  in  all  Egypt,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
east  and  the  Avest  ;  koI  8eos  rjv,  ^r;  ol  navraxov  TTjv  acjiopjjLTjv  eKeWev 
\a^6uTfi,  (Trrjped^aat.  Tols  TToXtVais  avTOiv  lov8aiois,  els  ras  Upocrevxus 
Kai  TCI  TTVLTpia  vecoTepiCovTfs  :  ii.  524.  14.  There  was  no  city  nor 
nation,  where  Jews  might  not  be  found  settled,  and  living  pro- 
miscuously among  Gentiles  ;  there  was  none,  which,  with  such  a 
precedent  as  that  of  Alexandria  before  its  eyes,  might  not  be 
encouraged  to  the  commission  of  similar  outrages ;  and  there 
was  none,  where  the  Jews  themselves,  however  desirous  of 
peace,  and  disposed  to  pay  all  due  submission  to  their  civil 
superiors,  were  not  prepared  to  endure  a  thousand  deaths,  rather 
than  see  their  religion  insulted  with  impunity,  and  their  places 
of  worship  desecrated. 

The  violence  of  this  persecution  was  checked  for  the  time  by 
the  removal  of  Flaccus ;  but  the  dispute  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Grecian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  relating  to  the  right  of 
the  former  to  their  civil  franchises,  was  not  put  an  end  to  by 
that  event.  The  further  progress  of  this  particular  controversy 
is  narrated  by  Philo  in  his  work  De  Virtutibus,  or  De  Lega- 
tione  ad  Caium,  before  referred  to ;  as  well  as  by  Josephus,  in 
his  Antiquities,  xviii.  viii.  1.  and  Contra  Apionem,  ii.  3.  This 
account  begins  with  U.  C.  793-  A.  D.  40.  incmite  ;  and  of  the 
method  of  reconciling  the  several  narratives  with  each  other,  I 
said  enough  in  my  former  work,  vol.  i.  Diss.  iv.  App.  iii. 
239—244.  (Cf.  Supplem.  Diss.  378,  379.)  Nor  was  it  finally 
settled,  for  the  present,  before  the  accession  of  Claudius  ;  by 
whom,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  U.  C.  794.  A.  D.  41 .  at  the 
intercession    of  Ilerod   Agrippa,   and   Herod  x>f   Chalcis,    two 
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prediction,  would  in  all  probability  turn  out  to  be 
analogous  to  it  in  the  fulfilment ;  and  with  some- 
edicts  were  issued,  one,  confirming  the  Jews  in  the  possession 
of  their  ancient  privileges  in  Alexandria,  the  other,  doing  the 
same  for  them  in  the  rest  of  the  empire :  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  v.  2,  3. 
Before  this,  it  is  observable,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  having 
taken  courage  on  the  death  of  Caius,  were  prepared  to  have  as- 
serted their  rights  by  force  of  arms. 

The  next  instance  of  a  contest,  analogous  to  this  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  is  that  which  Josephus  re- 
cords to  have  happened  at  Seleucia,  in  Upper  Asia,  Ant.  Jud. 
xviii.  ix.  8,  9  :  either  synchronously  with  this  at  Alexandria,  or 
but  a  little  later  than  it.  Between  the  parts  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Jerusalem,  a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  by 
the  resort  of  the  Jews  from  those  quarters  to  the  feasts  ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  distance  of  Seleucia  from  the  mother 
country  might  be  much  greater  than  that  of  Alexandria,  there 
is  no  doubt  the  Jews  of  Judeea  would  hear  alike  of  what  befell 
their  brethren  in  either  place,  and  would  take  an  equal  interest 
in  their  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  in  both. 

The  calamity  which  is  thus  recorded  to  have  happened  to  the 
Jewish  population  of  Seleucia,  arose  ultimately  out  of  a  prior 
fact,  the  migration  thither  of  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  or  of  the 
region  round  about  it,  called  Babylonia :  the  cause  of  which  is 
traced  downwards  by  Josephus  through  the  previous  history  of 
Asinaeus  and  Anilaeus,  two  Jews  of  Nearda,  a  neighbouring 
city;  who,  though  of  an  obscure  origin,  yet,  having  betaken 
themselves  to  the  trade  of  robbers  and  freebooters,  by  their 
talents,  their  daring,  and  their  success,  acquired  power  sufficient 
to  set  at  defiance  the  Parthian  satraps,  and  to  become  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  so  much  so  that 
Artabanus,  who  was  king  of  Parthia  at  the  time,  thought  it 
more  expedient  to  conciliate  the  brothers,  by  appointing  them 
satraps  of  Babylonia,  than  to  attempt  their  reduction  by  force. 
(Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  ix.  3,  4.) 

In  the  possession  of  this  government  they  continued  fifteen 
years  ;  when  one  of  the  brothers,  Asinaeus,  was  poisoned  by  the 
wife  of  the  other,  Anilicus,  a  Parthian  ladv,  M'hom  Anilaeus  had 
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thing  perceptibly  different  from  it,  would  combine 
something  perceptibly  akin  to  it  also.  Wars  between 

taken  by  force  of  arms  from  her  husband  ;  but  wliose  marriage 
with  him,  because  she  was  not  of  the  same  nation,  and  was  also 
an  idolatress,  gave  offence  to  Asinseus  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews  : 
Joseph,  loc.  cit.  and  §.  5,  The  death  of  Asinseus  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Anilaeus  ;  wliom  the  native  Babylonians  sur- 
prised in  his  retreat,  and  killed.  This,  we  may  presume,  was 
not  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  government. 

Upon  the  death  of  Anila>us,  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  who 
had  hitherto  been  masters  of  the  native  Babylonians,  beginning, 
in  their  turn,  to  be  oppressed  by  them,  were  compelled  to  retire 
in  a  body  to  Seleucia,  for  the  sake  of  protection  and  security. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city  consisted  partly  of  Syrians,  and 
partly  of  Greeks ;  between  whom  there  had  always  been  a 
jealousy  and  bad  understanding,  though  the  Greeks,  from  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  had  commonly  maintained  the  ascendency. 
The  accession  of  the  Jews  gave  a  preponderance  of  power  and 
influence  to  the  Syrians.  For  five  years  after  their  arrival,  the 
new  comers  remained  unmolested ;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  Greeks 
persuaded  the  Syrians  to  renounce  their  present  allies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  with  themselves;  afid  as  an  earnest  of  their 
mutual  sincerity,  to  join- them  in  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the 
Jews. 

The  consequence  of  this  league  was,  that  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  Jews  were  killed,  and  the  survivors  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ctesiphon.  Nor  were  they 
safe  even  there ;  for  a  general  spirit  of  hostility  against  the 
Jews,  had  suddenly  seized  on  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  pursued  them  wherever  they  went :  i(^o^!i6r]  8e  koI 
TTov  TO  T^8e  lovBalav  ■yeVo?  tovs  re  BajBvXcovlovs,  Kol  tovs  SeXev/cets* 
eVeiSj)  Koi  oTToaov  rju  Supcai/  efjiTrokLTevov  toIs  tottois,  tuvtov  eXeyou  rois 
2eX€VK€(nv  eVt  TroXe'/xo)  tm  npos  'lovBaiovs.  They  were  forced,  there- 
fore, to  take  refuge  collectively  in  such  places  as  Nisibis  and 
Nearda ;  which  were  both  strong  and  well-peopled,  and  more 
under  the  acknowledged  dominion  of  the  Parthian  government 
than  Seleucia:  xviii.  ix.  8,  9. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Jews  of  Upper  Asia  had  begun  by 
this  time,  to  be  as  little  secure   from  molestation  as  those  of 
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the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  of  Judaea,  (had  there 
been  any  such,  for  the  period  of  time  embraced  by 

Egypt;  or  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  as  those  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia.  With  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  attack  made 
upon  thein  in  Seleucia,  two  things  appear  from  the  account  of 
Josephus  ;  first,  that  Artabanus  was  king  of  Parthia  all  through 
the  government  of  the  two  brothers ;  secondly,  that  Seleucia 
had  not  begun  to  be  besieged  by  his  son  and  successor  Bar- 
danes,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jews.  We  may 
collect  from  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  3,  4.  that  Artabanus  was  made 
king  of  Parthia,  U.  C.  769,  or  U.  C.  768.  at  the  earliest ;  and  I 
shewed  in  my  former  work,  (vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  567,  568.  Cf. 
Supplem.  Diss.  429,  430.)  that  he  must  have  died,  and  Seleucia 
have  begun  to  be  besieged,  U.  C.  791.  A.  D.  38. 

It  follows  therefore  that  Artabanus  reigned  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  in  all ;  and  we  have  seen  that  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  two  brothers,  by  him,  to  be  satraps  of  Baby- 
lonia, to  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  in  Seleucia,  there  was  an 
interval  of  twenty-one  years  also.  This  coincidence  renders  it 
extremely  probable,  that  they  were  appointed  in  the  first  year 
of  Artabanus,  and  the  destruction  of  their  countrymen  took 
place  in  his  last.  There  was  a  short  interval,  U.  C.  790  or  791 . 
during  which  Artabanus  was  deposed  from  his  throne  ;  until  he 
was  restored  by  the  aid  of  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene :  see  my 
former  work,  loc.  cii.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  attack  upon  the 
Jews  of  Seleucia  took  place  in  this  interregnum,  or  immediately 
after  Artabanus'  restoration.  The  place  which  Josephus  assigns 
to  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Cains ;  and 
happened  sometime  between  its  beginning,  March  16,  U.C.  790. 
A.  D.  37.  and  its  end,  January  24,  U.C.  794.  A.  D.  41. 

The  next  instance  of  the  disputes  in  question  is  supplied  by 
the  history  of  Jamnia,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Judaea,  between 
Gath,  or  Gitta,  and  Joppa.  A  contest  there  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles,  would  come  home  to  the  observation  of  the 
Jews  of  Judaea,  and  be  close  at  their  own  doors.  We  gather  the 
fact  of  such  a  contention,  in  that  qxiarter,  about  this  time,  from 
the  testimony  of  Philo  Juda'us,  in  his  same  work,  De  Virtutibus, 
ii.  575.  13.  .sqq. :    and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  it  pro- 
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this  part  of  the  prophecy,)  and  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  lying  apart  from  Judaea,  would  not  have 

ceeded  to  the  length  of  actual  violence  or  bloodshed,  yet  as  an 
instance  of  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  as  a  deliberate  attack  upon  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  it  is  as  much  to  the  point  as  any  thing  that  has  yet  been 
mentioned.  The  date  of  this  occurrence  must  have  been  U.  C. 
792.  A.  D.  39.  cxcunte,  or  U.  C.  793.  A.  D.  40.  ineunte  ;  as  it 
is  related  early  in  Philo's  account  of  what  passed  at  the  audi- 
ence, which  he  and  his  brother  deputies  experienced  from  Caius, 
at  Rome,  on  occasion  of  the  Legatio  in  question  ;  the  time  of 
which  audience  was  the  spring  quarter  of  U.  C.  793.  A.  D.  40  : 
see  my  former  work,  loc.  cit. 

Speaking  of  the  motives,  which  induced  Caius  to  insist  upon 
the  erection  of  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Philo  con- 
tinues, loc.  cit. :  "  And  now  he  is  more  than  ever  exasperated  by 
"  a  letter,  which  Capito  has  sent  him.  Capito  is  the  collector  of 
"  the  tributes  of  Judsea,  and  on  no  good  terms  with  the  people 
"  of  the  country.  He  came  among  them  a  poor  man ;  but  by 
"  dint  of  pilfering  and  peculation,  unperceived,  he  has  amassed 
"  various  kinds  of  wealth."  Etra  ev\a^r}6els,  continues  he,  ixtj  tis 
avTov  yevr^TUL  Karrj-yofiia,  rexvrjv  €7rev6r}(rev ,  f]  8ia^oXaii  rav  d8iKt]devTcov 
diaKpovaerai  TUi  ahias.  a<^opjji.r]v  be  avrS  8i8(oai,v  eh  orrep  e^ovXeTO, 
avvTVxia.  ris  toiuvtt].  ttjv  'idfiveiaV  ttoXis  8e  eort  ttjs  'lov8aias  ev  rats 
p,a\i(rra  TroXvdvdpconos'  ravTtjv  piyddes  oIkoxxtiv,  u'l  rrXeiovs  ptv  lov- 
haloi,  erepoi  8e  rives  dX\6(}}vXoi,  Trapeiacpdapevres  dnb  rav  irXTja-ioxapoiV, 
ot  Tols  TpoTVov  TLva  av6Lyeve(Tiv ,  ovres  fieroiKOi,  Kam  Koi  npayp-ara 
irapexovaiv,  del  ti  TrapaXiiovTes  rav  Trarplav  'lov8aiois.  ovtol  Trapa  t<ou 
eiTKpoiToiVTCLiu  aKovovres  o(rr)  a7rov8jj  Kexp^rai  Td'ios  rrepl  ttjv  I8iav  e'Kdeco- 
criv,  Kai  ws  aAXorptcoroTa  StaxetTai  Tvphi  dnav  to  'lov8aiK6v  yevos,  Kaipov 
imTr)8eiov  els  iirldeaiv  TrapaTreiTTcoKevai  vopl^ovres,  avToaxe8iou  dvLarcoat 
^a>ixbv  elKaiordTrjs  vXtjs'  n7]X6v  crxnpaTla-avTes  els  nXivdovs,  vnep  tov 
p.6vov  eni^ovXevetv  to'ls  (twolkoxxtlV  f]8e(Tav  yap  ovk  dve^op,evovs  Kara- 
Xvofievcov  Twv  edatv,  oirep  Koi  eyevero.  6ea(rdp.evoi  yap,  Kal  ovaavacrxe- 
TTja-avres  eVi  tm  rrjs  iepds  x'^P^^^  '"'^  lepoiTpeires  ovras  d(^avi(e<T6ai,  Kaa- 
aipova-i  (TvveXOovTes.  oi  8e  evdvs  en\  tov  KaniTava  vjkov,  6s  tjv  tov 
8pdp,aros  oXov  8r]p.iovpy6s.  eppaiov  8e  evprjKevac  voplaas,  orrep  eK  noX- 
Xav  xpovcov  dveCrjTei,  ypd(})ei  Vaiat,  8iuipaiv  to.  irpdypara,  koi  p-crecopi- 
Ccov.  The  consequence  of  this  representation  was,  according  to 
VOL.  V.  R 
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answered  to  that  description — if  Jews  in  this  instance 
are  supposed  to  be  at  war  with  Gentiles,  as  much 

Philo,  that  acting  by  the  advice  of  two  of  his  councillors, 
Helico,  an  Egyptian,  and  Apelles,  an  Ascalonian,  Caius  gave 
orders  that  instead  of  the  altar  of  brick,  or  clay,  which  had  been 
raised  to  him,  in  Janinia,  as  if  in  contempt,  a  colossal  statue, 
covered  with  gold,  should  be  set  up  to  him  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  'Ao-KaXmi/tVat?  Se,  says  Philo,  ii.  576.  18.  (Cf.  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  ii.  1)  aav^jSaros  tls  koL  dKaraXXaKTOs  Bva-fitveia  Trpbs 
Tovs  TT^s  Upas  )(U)pas  oiKrjropas   lovSaiovi  ecrrlu,  ovcriv  opopois. 

With  respect  to  the  populousness  of  Jamnia,  Philo  is  con- 
firmed by  Strabo,  xvi.  ii.  28 :  and  as  to  the  length  of  time  that 
Capito  had  been  in  office,  as  fiscal  procurator,  Josephus  informs 
us  (Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  vi.  3.)  that  Herennius  Capito  was  procura- 
tor of  Jamnia,  when  Herod  Agrippa  arrived  there,  on  his  way 
to  Rome ;  that  is,  as  I  shewed  in  my  former  work,  (vol.  i.  Diss. 
viii.  App.  309—316.  Cf.  Sujiplem.  Diss.  387,  388.)  U.  C.  784. 
A.  D.  31. 

After  the  minute  consideration  of  the  above  three  instances, 
with  regard  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  it  will  suffice 
simply  to  enumerate  in  their  order,  the  further  occasions  of  the 
same  kind  of  strife,  or  violence,  which  are  yet  to  be  found  on 
record,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war.  I  shall  re- 
gard, however,  as  such  an  instance,  every  example  of  a  deliberate 
outrage  on  the  religious  scruples  or  observances  of  the  Jews — 
as  calculated  to  provoke  to  acts  of  violence  and  retaliation  on 
their  part,  whether  it  was  followed  bv  such  an  efi"ect  or  not. 

First,  then.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  vi.  3.  (Cf.  Contra  Apion.  ii.  9.) 
some  young  men  of  Dora,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Syrophctnicia,  U.  C.  795.  A.  D.  42,  set  up  a  statue 
of  Claudius  Caesar,  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  which  led  to 
a  formal  complaint  against  them  from  Ilerod  Agrippa,  to  Pe- 
tronius,  the  governor  of  Syria  for  the  time  being,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  an  edict  of  his,  in  which  he  sharply  rebuked  such 
outrages. 

Ant.  Jud.  xix.  ix.  1  :  U.  C.  796.  A.  D.  43,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Ilerod  Agrippa,  the  people  of  Cacsarea  Augusta, 
and  of  Sebaste,  (the  ancient  Samaria,)  were  guilty  of  the  grossest 
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as  in  the  other.  Wars  between  one  foreign  nation 
or  kingdom,  and  another,   both  alike   external   to 

insults  towards  his  memory ;  no  doubt  out  of  hatred  to  every- 
thing Jewish,  for  his  scrupulous  attachment  to  which  this  king 
had  been  very  remarkable.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  vi.  1.3;  vii,  3. 

Ant.  Jud.  XX.  v.  3 ;  B.  ii.  xii.  1 :  U.  C.  802.  A.  D.  49,  in 
the  administration  of  Cumanus,  a  gross  act  of  indecency  com- 
mitted by  a  Roman  soldier,  to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion,  created  a  disturbance  at  the 
passover,  in  which  twenty  thousand  Jews  lost  their  lives.  Ant. 
Jud.  XX.  V.  4 ;  B.  ii.  xii.  2  :  not  long  after,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  a  copy  of  the  Law,  being  found  in  a  certain  village, 
near  Bethoron,  by  a  Roman  soldier,  was  torn  by  him  and  burnt. 
This  outrage  also  excited  a  disturbance  among  the  Jews,  which 
could  be  appeased  only  by  the  execution  of  the  oifender. 

Ant.  Jud.  XX.  viii.  7i  B.  ii.  xiii.  7:  U.  C.  809  or  810.  A.  D. 
56  or  54,  under  the  government  of  Felix,  the  Jews  and  the 
Syrians  or  Greeks  of  Csesarea,  began  to  dispute  which  had  ex- 
clusively the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  place,  or  to  tlie 
greater  share  of  political  preponderance  therein.  The  dispute 
so  begun,  proceeded  to  violence  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides, 
and  was  only  appeased  for  the  present  by  the  soldiers  of  Felix, 
who  slew  many  of  the  Jews,  and  sacked  their  houses. 

Ant.  Jud.  XX.  viii.  9:  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  QQ,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Gessius  Florus,  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  Csesarea, 
obtained  from  Nero,  by  the  interest  of  a  person  whom  Josephus 
calls  Burrhus,  and  Zonaras,  vi.  16.  289.  B.  in  the  parallel  place 
of  his  annals,  though  obviously  copying  from  Josephus,  calls 
Beryllus,  his  TratSaywyo?  and  Greek  secretary,  (and  in  any  case, 
a  very  different  person  from  Burrhus,  the  well-known  captain 
of  the  praetorian  guard,  who  was  then  dead  :  Cf.  Ant.  Jud.  xx, 
viii.  2,  where  the  latter  is  described  by  his  proper  title,)  a  decree 
in  their  favour  exclusively  ;  and  consequently  depriving  the  Jews 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  This  decision  contributed  mainly  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  by  its  manifest  injustice,  and  the 
spirit  of  retaliation  which  it  provoked  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  war,  ii.  xiii.  7.  that  the  dispute  had 
been  referred  to  Nero,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
first  disturbance,  U.  C.  809  or  810,  towards  the  close  of  the 
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Judaea,  for  the  period  in  question,  (even  if  the  fact 
of  such  contests  were  historically  true,)  would  have 

"•overnment  of  Felix.  The  deputies  might  go  to  Rome,  U.  C. 
811  or  812,  in  the  time  of  Festus  ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  War, 
ii.  xiv.  4,  that  they  did  not  return,  Avith  the  final  decree  of 
Nero,  xmtil  the  month  Artemisius,  April  or  May,  U.  C.  819; 
so  that  the  decision  of  the  question  must  have  been  protracted, 
by  various  means,  all  that  time.  Soon  after  the  reception  of 
the  decree,  an  insult  publicly  offered  at  Caesarea,  to  the  Law 
and  to  the  synagogue  of  the  JeAvs,  led  to  a  contest  on  the  sab- 
bath day ;  which  ended  in  the  Jews  being  compelled  to  leave 
the  city,  and  carry  their  books  of  the  Law  to  Narbata,  six  miles 
from  Caesarea :  Bell.  loc.  cit.  §.  4,  5. 

From  this  time  forward,  when  the  end  was  so  much  nearer, 
the  fact  of  such  disputes  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  in- 
habitants of  particular  places,  attended  with  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  former,  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  of  oc- 
currence. Thus,  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  GQ.  on  the  very  day,  upon 
which  the  faction  of  the  zealots  in  Jerusalem,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  oaths,  put  to  the  sword  the  Roman  garrison,  commanded 
by  IMetilius — which  day  was  a  sabbath,  and  as  the  context  proves, 
a  sabbath  coincident  with  Gorpiseus  12.  (August  21.) — the  peo- 
ple of  Caesarea  rose  upon  the  Jews,  slew  more  than  twenty 
thousand  of  them,  and  expelled  the  rest.  The  Jews,  inflamed 
to  madness  by  the  news  of  this  aggression,  retaliated  Avith  fire 
and  sword  upon  all  the  cities  and  villages,  Syrian  or  Greek, 
which  were  within  their  reach  ;  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Pella, 
Scythopolis,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Cedasa,  Ptolemais,  Gaba,  Ciesarea, 
Sebaste,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Anthedon  :   B.  ii.  xviii.  1  :  (Cf.  xvii.  10.) 

Between  the  i-age  of  the  contending  parties,  observes  Jose- 

phus,  ii.  xviii.  2  :  beivi)  oK-qv  ttjv  2vpiav  eneaxe  Tapaxr},  <a\  naaa  tto- 
Xis  els  Svo  dir'iprjTo  (TrpaToTTeha.  <r(OTr]pia  Se  to'ls  erepois  t}v  to  tovs  ere- 
povs  (f)6d(rai  ....  TTpovKoXflro  de  eVt  tus  afjinyas  tcov  8ia(p6pa>v  Kai 
TOVS  mikai  TrpaoTciTovs  eivac  doKoiJpTas  r}  TrXfOve^ia'  tcis  yap  oiicrias  tu)V 
dvaipfBfVTOciv  dSewy  BirjpTra^ov,  Koi  KaBdirfp  i<  TrapaTa^eas  ra  (TKvXa  Tau 
(ivTjprjpfvcov  els  Tovs  cr(j)eTfpovs  o'Uovs  p.fTe(p(pov  .  .  .  r)v  8e  ISflv  Tas  tto- 
Xets  fifards  aTdcfxou  crcopdToov,  Koi  vcKpovs  dp.a  vqirion  yepovras  eppifip-f- 
vovs,  yvvaid  t(  pr)Te  ttjs  in    albu)  (TKeTrrjs  pfTeiXrjcfjoTa.  k  ,  r.  X. 
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been  equally  irrelevant,  where  Gentile  was  opposed 
to  Gentile,  and  the  Jew  was  alike  unconcerned  in 

In  this  way,  B.  ii.  xviii.  3,  4.  Vita  6.  the  people  of  Scythopo- 
lis,  and  B.  ii.  xviii.  5.  the  people  of  Ascalon,  Ptolemais,  Tyre, 
Hippos,  and  Gadara,  and  ii.  xx.  2.  (Cf.  vii.  viii.  7-  p-  IH-l.)  the 
people  of  Damascus,  got  rid  of  their  Jewish  fellow-inhabitants, 
sparing  neither  women  nor  children,  rising  upon  them  in  each 
instance  suddenly,  and  as  we  are  told  in  the  Vita,  cap.  6  :  ovbe 
fiiav  avTOLS  alrlav  eTriKoXe'iv  fx.^VTes.  ovre  yap  eVi  'Pajjiaiav  aTroardaei 
vearepov  ti  TreffipovrjKecrav,  ovre  npos  airovs  eKeivovs  i'xOpov  t)  eTTijSou- 
Xov.  The  numbers  ^^'ho  perished  on  these  several  occasions,  are 
specified  either  particularly  or  generally,  by  the  historian. 
Among  them,  the  most  remarkable  cases  were  those  of  Scytho- 
polis  (the  ancient  Bethshan)  and  Damascus  :  the  Jews  of  the 
former  being  massacred  by  the  Gentile  inhabitants,  though  they 
had  espoused  their  part,  and  fought  on  their  side,  against  their 
own  countrymen  ;  the  Jews  of  the  latter  being  destroyed  by  the 
Damascenes,  vii.  viii.  7-  P-  1114.  prjde  npocfyaa-iv  evXoyov  nXdaai  8v- 
vrjdevTav,  and  in  effecting  their  murderous  purpose,  obliged  to 
take  as  much  precaution  to  conceal  their  intentions  from  their 
own  wives,  (aTrciaas,  ttXtjv  oklyav,  vTvqyfjievai  rrj  'lovdaiKfj  OprjaKeia,  B. 
ii.  XX.  2,)  as  from  the  victims  of  their  treachery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  not  less  cruelly  and 
treacherously  destroyed,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the 
Greek  or  Gentile  inhabitants  of  their  city:  Vita  Josephi,  12. 

As  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  among  the  first  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  these  unnatural  contests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
places,  with  each  other  ;  so  is  it  one  of  the  last  to  bring  up  the 
catalogue  of  such  conflicts,  and  to  close  the  account  of  their  de- 
structive effects  to  the  Jews.  This  same  year,  U.  C.  819.  A.  D. 
QQ.  and  as  the  context  of  the  narrative  in  Josephus  implies,  either 
in  the  month  Gorpiseus  (August),  or  in  Hyperberetreus  (Sep- 
tember), the  Jews  sustained  there  the  loss  of  fifty,  if  not  of  sixty, 
thousand  of  their  body,  at  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrines,  as- 
sisted by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  provocation  which  led  to 
this  catastrophe,  was  given  by  the  Alexandrines ;  though  the  fury 
with  which  the  Jews  resented  it,  and  the  violence  to  Avhich  their 
anger  was  preparing  to  proceed,  left  the  Roman  governor,  Tibe- 
rius Alexander,  no  alternative  but  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms, 
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what  might  happen  to  either.     Still  more  irrelevant 
would  it  be  to  interpret  the  prediction  of  the  civil 

and  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance  in  that  way  :   B.  Jud.  ii.  xviii. 
7j  8  ;   vii.  viii.  7-  1114. 

Before  we  take  leaA'e  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  some  cities  there  were,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  which  did 
not  follow  tlie  example  set  them  by  the  rest,  even  to  disturb, 
much  less  to  butcher  their  Jewish  townsmen — ii.  xviii.  5 :  iiovoi 
8e  ' AvTio^e'is,  says  he,  /cat  SiScoi/tot,  Koi  'ATra^eiy,  {(peicravTO  tu>v  jj-eroi- 
KovvTcov,  Koi  ovK  clveXelp  tlvu  tcoi>  'lovSalcov  virt^nvav,  ovre  8rjaai. 
Tiixa  fiep  Kcu  8i.a  to  a(j)fT£pov  7r\f]6os  vnepopaii'Tei  avrav  Tvpos  ra  klvtj- 
p.ara,  to  TrXeop  6e,  epoiye  ooKel,  o'Utco  irpos  ovs  ovdeu  eu>p<x)u  vewTfpi^ov- 
Tas.  Ffpacrr^vol  Se  ovre  els  tovs  ipfjieivavTas  eTr\rjppf\rj(Tav,  /cat  tovs 
(^ikS^lv  fdeXi'jaaPTas  TrpoeTrep\}/av  p-expi-  t^v  opav. 

^Vhether  the  lirst  of  the  reasons,  assigned  by  Josephus  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference  of  conduct  towards  the  Jews,  in  these 
places,  compared  with  others,  be  true  or  not ;  we  may  justly 
consider  the  distinction  itself,  in  all  probability  a  providential 
dispensation  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  Jews.  Gerasa  was  a  city 
in  the  dominions  of  Agrippa  the  younger,  in  which  the  Zoar  was 
destined  to  be,  where  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  for  this  period  of 
trouble  and  danger  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  was  to  find 
protection  and  security  from  the  common  risk,  Sidon,  Apamea, 
and  Antioch,  no  doubt  contained  among  their  population  as 
large  a  proportion  of  Christians,  as  any  city  out  of  Judaea ;  and 
especially  Antioch.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  Christianity,  at  this  early  period,  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  Judaism,  or  at  least  that  Christians  as  such  Avere  still 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  Jews.  The  providence  of  God  in 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  in  particular,  was 
not  only  remarkably  displayed  at  this  critical  juncture,  but  also 
at  a  later  period,  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  itself;  U.  C.  821.  A.  D.  68.  and 
U.  C.  823.  A.  D.  70  :  B.  vii.  iii.  2—4 ;  v.  2  :  Cf.  Ant.  Jud.  xii. 
iii.  1.  A  false  accusation  of  the  rest  by  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, Antiochus,  the  son  of  the  Ethnarch  or  archon  (the  munici- 
pal governor)  of  the  Jews,  himself,  exposed  their  lives  and  their 
property  to  a  double  risk  ;  once,  when  they  were  charged  by  him 
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wars,  which  should  take  place  in  course    of  time 
between  the  successive  competitors  for  the  Roman 
purple;  Nero  and  Galba ;  Galba  and  Otho ;  Otho 
and  Vitellius  ;    Vitellius  and  Vespasian :   for   those 
too  were  the  contests  of  Gentiles  with  Gentiles,  and 
not  strictly  speaking  of  one  kingdom   against  an- 
other, but  of  the  same  kingdom  against  itself;    in 
the  event  of  which  too,  the  Jews  were  no  more  in- 
terested than  any  other  portion  of  the  empire,  the 
whole  whereof  must  alike  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
victorious  party;    the  fact  of  which  also  did  not 
begin  to  be  verified  until  a  year  and  an  half  after 
the   commencement    of  the   Jewish    rebellion,  and 
therefore  could  not  possibly  be  a  sign  beforehand  of 
any  such  event  as  the  beginning  of  that  visitation. 

The  matter  of  fact  which  I  apprehend  to  be  pro- 
perly contemplated  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  predic- 
tion, is  the  occurrence  of  insurrectionary  wars  be- 
tween one  part  of  Judaea  itself,  and  another  ;  both, 
as  distinct  and    independent  communities  compre- 

with  having  conceived  the  design  of  burning  down  the  city  in  a 
single  night,  and  again,  when,  some  incendiaries  having  actually 
set  fire  to  the  archives,  the  chambers  of  records,  and  the  public 
courts,  or  basilicse,  this  crime  also  was  by  the  same  Antiochus, 
fastened  on  the  Jews.  Mucian,  who  was  governor  of  Syria  for 
the  time  being,  protected  them  from  the  popular  outcry,  on  the 
first  of  these  occasions;  and  Cneus  Collegas,  the  legate  of  Csesen- 
nius  Paetus,  in  his  absence,  interposed  for  the  same  purpose,  on 
the  second.  Nor  though  Titus  Ceesar  himself  was  twice  at  An- 
tioch,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  once,  on  his  way  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  again,  on  his  return  to  Egypt ; 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  importunity  either  of  the  se- 
nate or  of  the  people,  even  to  remove  the  tables  of  brass,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  privileges  granted  at  different  times, 
to  the  Jews  of  Antioch ;  much  less  to  expel  them,  and  their  fami- 
lies from  the  city. 
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hended  in  the  same  locality.  The  mention  of  king- 
dom as  opposed  to  kingdom,  like  that  of  Nome  as 
opposed  to  Nome,  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Isaiah, 
points  in  this  instance  to  the  ancient  division  of 
Palestine,  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  respectively  ;  and  to  the  revival  of 
something  like  the  old  rivalship  and  hostility  which 
from  the  moment  of  their  separation  had  ever  after 
distinguished  these  kingdoms.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  at  the  present  day, 
was  Judcca  Proper,  the  two  Galilees,  Perasa,  and 
their  inhabitants ;  that  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Israel,  was  Samaria  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
rising  up  of  one  kingdom  against  another,  in  the 
sense  here  implied — is  by  no  means  a  necessary  in- 
timation of  the  fact  of  open  or  regular  warfare,  be- 
tween them  ;  or  of  any  thing  more  than  in  the 
former  instance,  mere  sudden  outbreaks  of  a  common 
violence,  and  mutual  tumultuary  outrage.  Contests 
of  this  description,  in  which  3evj  was  expressly  en- 
gaged with  Samaritan,  are  on  record  for  the  interval 
between  the  Ascension,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  to  which  I  consider  this  prediction  properly  to 
relate.  These  disputes  had  something  in  their  nature 
akin  to,  and  something  different  from  the  last  men- 
tioned ones  ;  sufficient  to  make  tliem  be  classed  to- 
gether, and  yet  to  distinguish  them  asunder.  The 
Jews  and  Samaritans  lived  in  the  same  country  in- 
deed, but  not  in  immediate  conjunction ;  as  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  should  be  doing,  when  tliey 
should  go  to  war,  as  supposed  in  tlie  former  instance. 
The  Samaritans  contained  a  mixture  of  tiie  blood  of 
the  ancient  Israelites  ;  and  tlierefore  tiieir  contests 
with   the  Jews  could  not  be  called  the  rivalslii])  of 
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names  or  nationalities,  so  properly  as  those  of  the 
Gentiles ;  nor  yet,  as  both  professed  an  equal  obedi- 
ence to  the  Law  of  Moses,  so  properly  a  war  of  op- 
posite religions.  Still,  as  being  the  fruit  of  long 
cherished  ill-will,  the  consequence  partly  of  national 
and  partly  of  religious  antipathies,  they  agreed  with 
the  contentions  waged  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  originated,  and 
in  the  consequences  to  which  they  led.  They  agreed 
too,  in  being  commonly  alike  unprovoked  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  in  being  carried  on  with  the  same 
rancour  and  animosity  on  both  sides,  and  in  being 
equally  matter  of  notoriety  and  general  history  ^. 

X  Not  only  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
this  prophecy,  U.  C.  783.  A.  D.  30.  and  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  v/ar,  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  QQ.  but  even, 
between  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  U.  C.  750.  B.  C.  4.  and  the 
same  time,  may  be  called  a  period  of  comparative  general,  public 
and  private  tranquillity;  especially  as  contrasted  with  the 
troublous  times  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Actium,  U.  C.  723. 
B.  C.  31.  and  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war, 
U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  QQ.  As  a  proof  of  the  tranquillity  pre- 
vailing in  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  may 
cite  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  nativity  coincided  with  a  year 
in  which  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut :  and  though  there  may 
be  good  ground  to  question  the  truth  of  this  particular  coinci- 
dence, (see  my  Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  xii.  444,  445.  and  Supplem. 
Diss.  409.)  yet  there  is  none,  to  impeach  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  truth  of  the  general  fact — that  the  nativity  happened  at  a 
moment  of  profound  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 

With  respect  to  the  tranquillity  of  Judaea  in  particular,  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  the  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on 
that  subject  in  my  supplementary  Dissertations,  page  393.  In 
the  interregnum  between  the  death  of  Herod,  U.  C.  751.  B.  C. 
3.  and  the  confirmation  of  Archelaus  in  the  throne  by  Au- 
gustus, the  same  year,  (Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  iv.  App.  i.  and  iii.  and 
Supplem.  Diss.  ii.  and  iii.  and  p.  369—380.)  there  was  much 
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Among  the  events  of  the  fourth  class,  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  observed,  upon  the  authority  of 

confusion  and  turbulence  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
true  ;  which,  however,  speedily  disappeared,  and  ^\as  followed 
by  a  time  of  settled  peace  and  good  order  again,  upon  the  return 
of  Archelaus,  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions.  xVfter  this, 
the  insurrection  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  U.  C.  760.  A.  D.  7.  in  the 
same  year  with  the  deprivation  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
disturbed  for  a  time  the  general  quiet  of  the  country  ;  but  it  was 
quelled  in  less  than  the  compass  of  a  single  summer,  and  order 
Avas  restored  as  before.  The  only  incident  after  this,  connected 
with  the  general  history  of  the  times,  by  which  the  public  tran- 
quillity seems  to  have  been  affected,  (at  least  for  the  period  of  the 
Gospel  ministry,)  appears  to  have  been  the  matter  of  fact  so 
casually  alluded  to,  Luke  xiii.  1.  Harm.  iv.  33:  the  connection 
of  which  with  the  sedition  of  Barabbas,  not  long  before  the  last 
passover,  I  laboured  to  illustrate  by  probable  arguments.  Dis- 
sertations, vol.  ii.  Diss.  XX.  553.  sqq. 

Josephus,  indeed,  gives  us  an  account  of  a  quarrel  between 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  Aretas  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  the  first  cause  of  which,  is  to  be  traced  to  events  which 
happened  probably  before  U.  C.  780.  A.  D.  27.  the  first  year  of 
our  Saviour's  ministry,  but  which  did  not  proceed  to  open  hos- 
tilities until  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  scene 
of  these  hostilities  was,  hoAvever,  at  a  distance,  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  borders  of  their  respective  dominions;  nor  did 
they  i)roceed  beyond  one  battle  ;  in  which  Herod  was  defeated. 
After  this,  when  Vitellius,  the  president  of  Syria,  was  marching 
by  command  of  Tiberius,  U.  C.  790.  A.  D.  37.  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  through  Juduea,  to  punish  Aretas  for  this  breach  of 
the  public  peace  ;  his  progress  was  stopped,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  prevented,  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  which  happened  on  March  1(5,  and  was  heard  in  Jeru- 
salem by  the  feast  of  Pentecost  next  ensuing,  in  that  year  :  see 
my  Diss.  vol.  i.  vii.  289,  290.  and  Diss.  viii.  Appendix  304,  &c. 
and  Supplem.  Diss.  387,  388. 

'i'lie  same  tranquillity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times  in  gene- 
ral, between  the  Ascension,  A.  D.  30,  and  the  comniencenient  of 
the  Jewish  war,  A.  D.  G6  :  at  least  throughout  the  dominiuns  of 
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St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  fact 
of  earthquakes  ;    not  perhaps,  from  their  superior 

the  Roman  empire.  Nor^,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  could 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  began  and  was 
going  on  in  all  parts  of  that  empire,  for  this  interval,  have  been 
carried  forward  uninterruptedly.  We  read  of  an  expedition  of 
the  emperor  Caius  into  Germany,  during  this  period  ;  of  a  dis- 
turbance in  ]\Iauritania  ;  and  of  an  invasion  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  of  hostilities  subsequently  carried  on  there, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  but  of  nothing  more  important,  or 
more  capable  of  answering  to  the  description  of  kingdom  rising 
against  kingdom — until  the  struggle  began  for  the  imperial 
purple,  U.  C.  821.  A.D.  68. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  only  two  independent  kingdoms,  which 
at  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  were  capable  of  being 
stirred  up  against  each  other,  and  so  embarking  in  hostilities 
answering  to  that  description ;  were  those  of  the  Csesars  and 
the  Arsacidse,  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Parthian,  respec- 
tively, which  divided  the  olKoviiivq  in  some  sense,  betAveen  them. 
It  cannot  be  shewn,  however,  that  from  the  time  of  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  of  Crassus,  U.  C.  701.  B.C.  53,  or,  at  the 
latest,  the  expeditions  of  Antony,  U.  C.  718 — U.  C.  720.  B.C. 
36 — 34,  until  the  reign  of  Trajan,  there  was  any  instance  of  a 
war,  properly  so  called,  between  these  two  powerful  empires,  in 
which  Rome  was  the  aggressor,  and  the  object  of  the  contention 
was  whether  should  subdue  the  other.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  the 
interval  from  the  Ascension  to  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  contemporary  history  records  frequent  instances  of  disputes 
between  these  rival  powers,  relating  to  the  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, and  which  of  the  two  should  exercise  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  king  to  that  state,  the  territories  of  both  lying  conti- 
guous to  it ;  the  first  instance  of  which  disputes,  for  the  interval 
in  question,  was  that  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
in  my  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  Diss.  vii.  288,  289,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  U.  C.  787-  and  the  last,  that  which  ended  in  Tiri- 
dates'  receiving  in  person,  from  Nero  in  person,  at  Rome,  the 
investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  U.  C.  819  :  Diss.  vol.  ii. 
Diss.  i.  97.  Supplem.  Diss.  p.  465,  466. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  specification  of  such  matters  of 
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significancy,  (for  we  have  seen  that  all  the  signs  of 
this  class  possess  an  equal  degree  of  virtue  in  that 

factj  as  I  apprehend  to  be  more  likely  to  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  prophecy,  agreeably  to  the  interpretation  proposed 
in  the  text ;  the  fact  of  disputes  or  contests  between  the  pre- 
sent representatives  of  the  two  ancient  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  respectively  ;  or  between  the  Jews,  and  the  modern 
representatives  of  any  other  of  the  kingdoms  which  had  once 
been  neighbours  of  their  own,  and  while  both  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  a  common  independence,  had  been  distinguished 
by  more  or  less  of  a  constant  spirit  of  hostility  towards  them  ; 
such  as  Amnion  or  Moab,  in  ancient  times  : 

Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  ii.  2  :  Josephus  informs  us,  that  U.  C.  761 
or  762.  A.  D.  8  or  9,  under  the  administration  of  Coponius,  the 
Samaritans,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
custom,  which  at  that  time  existed,  of  opening  the  doors  of  the 
temple  at  midnight;  got  in  unperceived,  and  scattered  dead 
men's  bones  in  the  several  porches.  I  mention  this  fact,  to  shew 
the  disposition  by  which  the  Samaritans  were  at  all  times  ani- 
mated towards  the  Jews ;  and  how  ready  they  would  be  to  put 
any  affront  upon  them,  that  was  likely  to  wound  their  religious 
sensibilities  most  keenly. 

Again,  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  i.  1  :  U.  C.  796  or  797-  A.  D.  43  or  44, 
in  the  first  year  of  Cuspius  Fadus,  a  dispute  broke  out  betAveen 
the  Jews  of  Peraea,  and  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  (the  ancient 
Rabljah,  the  capital  of  the  children  of  Amnion,)  inpi  opcov  Kcofxtji 
Mius  Xeyoixevrjs :  which  gave  occasion  to  open  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews.  Kat  dr)  ol  rJ)?  JJepaUis,  says  Josephus,  x<^pi-s 
yvcofiTjs  TO)v  7rp6)Ta>v  Trap  avrois  avaXaj36vT€s  ra  oVXa,  ttoWovs  twv  <bi\- 
adeXcjiTjvav  8ia({)6elpova-i..  This  war  was  supjpressed  by  the  Roman 
procurator,  who  executed  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Jews,  and 
banished  the  other  two. 

Again,  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  vi.  1,  2,  3.  De  Bell.  ii.  xii.  3 — 7 :  U.C. 
802.  A.  D.  49.  when  Cumanus  was  procurator  of  Judaea,  about 
the  time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  Samaritans  attacked  the 
Jews  of  Galilee,  on  their  way  up  to  the  feast,  at  a  village  called 
Ginaea,  or  Geman.  In  revenge,  the  Jews  of  Galilee  and  Jeru- 
salem in  conjunction,  carried  fire  and  sword  among  the  Samari- 
tans.    Thus  was  kingdom  stirred  up  against  kingdom,  in  the 
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resi)ect,)  but  most  probably  from  the  priority  of 
their  occurrence  >.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
local  peculiarities  of  Judaea,  and  the  contiguous  re- 
gions, that  no  prediction  of  the  future  was  more 
likely  to   be  fulfilled  by  the  event,  in  the  natural 

literal  sense  of  the  terms,  by  a  wanton  act  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Samaritans,  to  which  they  had  no  other  provocation, 
but  the  old  religious  animosity  between  them  and  the  Jews,  and 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  resort  of  the  latter  to  keep  their 
feasts  at  Jerusalem. 

The  disturbance  thus  excited,  Avas  with  difficulty  appeased  by 
the  interposition  of  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria,  in  person ; 
and  not  without  the  punishment  of  many  on  both  sides.  Nor 
was  tranquillity  restored,  before  the  passover  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  same  quarrel  with  the  Samaritans  very  nearly  involved  the 
Jews  in  an  open  rupture  with  the  Roman  government. 

It  happens  that  Tacitus  in  his  Annals,  xii.  54.  has  given  an 
account  of  this  dispute,  as  well  as  Josephus ;  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  whose  respective  statements  with  each  other,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  my  Diss.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  11 — 17-  ^nd  Supplem.  Diss. 
439.  The  description  of  the  former  historian  of  the  state  of 
things,  while  it  lasted,  is  ?ven  more  express  to  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing tantamount  to  a  war,  than  that  of  Josephus :  Atque  interea 
Felix  intempestivis  remediis  delicta  accendebat,  semulo  ad  de- 
terrima  Ventidio  Cumano,  cui  pars  provincial  habebatur  :  ita  di- 
visis,  ut  huic  Galilseorum  natio,  Felici  Samaritae  parerent,  dis- 
cordes  olim  et  tum,  contemptu  regentium,  minus  coercitis  odiis. 
igitur  raptare  inter  se,  immittere  latronum  globos,  comjjonere 
insidias,  et  aliquando  prsliis  congredi,  spoliaque  et  preedas  ad 
Procuratores  referre.  hique  primo  laetari,  mox  gliscente  perni- 
cie,  cum  arma  militum  interjecissent,  ceesi  milites.  arsissetque 
bello  provincia,  ni  Quadratus  Syriee  Rector  subvenisset. 

>■  An  additional  reason  for  their  being  mentioned  first,  among 
the  signs  of  the  class  in  question  collectively,  may  be  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  earthquakes  were  the  forerunners  of  pestilence. 
Thus,  Seneca,  Nat.  Qua-st.  vi.  27 :  Diximus  solere  post  magnos 
terrarum  motus  pestilentiam  fieri,  nee  id  mirum ;  upon  which 
he  proceeds  to  assign  the  reasons  of  the  fact. 
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course  of  things,  than  the  prediction  of  physical 
phenomena  of  this  kind  ;  without  calling  into  opera- 
tion the  agency  of  a  special  Providence,  as  specially 
concerned,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
the  verification  of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  answer 
a  special  purpose.  We  need  not  question,  then,  that 
this  part  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  did  receive  as 
literal  a  fulfilment,  in  the  due  course  of  things,  as 
any  of  the  rest ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  from 
the  deficiency  of  our  historical  materials,  we  are  not 
able  to  cite  any  recorded  instance  of  earthquakes 
which  actually  came  to  pass  in  Judaea,  before  the 
necessary  point  of  time  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
sign  or  presage  of  the  approaching  visitation  of  the 
Jews.  Contemporary  history  makes  mention  of  se- 
veral before  and  after  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
prophecy,  oftentimes  very  disastrous  in  their  effects, 
so  as  truly  to  deserve  the  name  of  great,  and  often- 
times affecting  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Judaea,  if  not  Judaea  itself;  and  Josephus  in  par- 
ticular describes  a  memorable  instance  of  the  same 
kind  of  natural  phenomenon  in  the  very  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem  :  but  if  the  principles  which  we  laid  down 
to  assist  our  judgment  of  the  reference  and  applica- 
tion of  the  i)rediction  in  each  of  these  instances,  in- 
dividually, were  founded  in  trutli ;  the  former  must 
be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  prophecy,  as  not 
happening  in  Judji3a,  the  latter,  as  too  late  in  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  to  fulfil  the  common  purpose 
of  this  class  of  events,  as  a  sign;  though  abundantly 
sufficient  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  proi)hecy,  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  matter  of  fact '. 

'  The  peculiarly  ominous  character  supposed  in  the  estimation 
of  tlie  nations  of  antiquity,  to  attach  to  tlie  signs  of  the  above 
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Of  the  next  description  of  events,  enumerated  in 
this  class,  famines  or  dearths,  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 

class,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  sixth,  which  will  require  to  be 
considered  hereafter,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  pas- 
sages. Thus,  Thucydides,  of  the  phenomena  which  preceded  or 
accompanied  the  Peloponnessian  war ;  i.  23  :  to.  re  Trporepov  dKofj 
fiev  Xcyo>em,  epya  Se  (TTraviaTepov  ^e^aiovfieva,  ovk  amara  KaTta-rr], 
a-eiap-Syv  re  Tre'pi,  ot  tnl  TrXelarop  ap.a  p.epos  yTjS  Koi  laxvpoTaTOi  ol 
aiiTol  iiviaxov,  rfkiov  re  eKkei-^en,  at  irvKvorepai  irapa  to.  en  toC  np'iv 
Xpovov  p.vrip.ovev6p.€Va  ^vve^rjaav,  avxp-oi  re  eVri  Trap  ols  fieyd'kot,  koi 
air  alrS}V  Kai  Xt/xoi,  Kai  17  o^x  rJKLaTa  ^Xuyj^aaa,  Km  /xepoy  rt.  c})0eLpa(ra, 
f]  \oiix(obr,9  voaos.  Also,  Apollonius,  7rep\  fc^r6^|re^;cr/xeVr;9  Icrropias, 
cap.  3  :  Kara  tottovs  yivop.evr]v,  irpokeyeiv  to.  p.ek\ovTa  dno^rjaeadai, 
olov  op^povs  peydXovs  fcal  dvop^pias,  en  8e  aeiapovs  re  Ka\  \oipovs, 
Koi  iTapa-n\r](Tia.  Cap.  4  :  TrpoAeye  8e  Ka\  ovtos  a-eia-povs  koi  \oipovs, 
Koi  Ta  irapaTikrjala,  Kai  to.  yiyvopeva  Kar   olpavov. 

Among  phenomena  considered  to  possess  a  character  of  this 
description,  earthquakes,  from  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence, 
perhaps,  and  from  being  so  obviously  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  therefore  bespeaking  so  plainly  even  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  the  interposition  of  an  extraordinary  cause  for  their  pro- 
duction, were  generally  considered  as  significant  as  any.  On 
this  account  the  Greeks  looked  upon  the  agitation  of  the  island 
of  Delos  in  particular,  as  one  of  the  most  ominous  occurrences 
which  could  happen  ;  that  island  being  currently  reputed  aKlvriTo<: 
or  immoveable.  Confer  Herod,  vi.  98,  and  Thucyd.  In  like 
manner,  Pliny  observes  of  such  earthquakes  as  Rome  was 
known  to  have  experienced,  Nunquam  urbs  Roma  tremuit,  ut 
non  futuri  eventus  alicujus  id  prBenuntium  esset :  H.  N.  ii.  86. 

The  addition  of  the  limitation,  Kara  tottovs,  to  the  prediction 
of  the  fact  of  phenomena  of  this  description,  may  make  this 
class  of  events  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  which  we 
have  contended  with  respect  to  the  enumeration  of  future  events 
in  the  other  instances;  by  implying  that  the  earthquakes  in 
question  should  not  be  confined  to  any  one  locality,  like  that 
of  JudcBa,  but  extend  to  various  places,  and  consequently  to 
other  countries  as  well  as  Judaea.  Or,  if  we  still  wish  to  restrict 
the  prediction  to  such  occurrences  in  Judaea,  the  silence  of  con- 
temporary history  with  respect  to  its  fulfilment  in  that  locality, 
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sties  supply  an  instance,  in  the  fact  of  the  famine 
which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar, 

may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  the  consideration  that  such 
phenomena  were  to  be  partial,  and  visible  only  in  places,  how- 
ever great  or  sensible  ^vithin  the  particular  sphere  of  their  ac- 
tion. As  such,  they  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  history  of 
the  times  in  general ;  which  seldom  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
any  thing  among  natural,  any  more  than  among  civil  events, 
that  is  not  singular  of  its  kind,  and  too  conspicuous  to  escape 
observation. 

The  earthquake  at  the  expiration  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross. 
Matt,  xxvii,  51.  and  the  earthquake  at  the  resurrection,  Matt, 
xxviii.  2.  were  both  doubtless,  preternatural  events ;  and  there- 
fore so  much  the  better  calculated  to  shew  the  part  which  a  spe- 
cial Providence,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  may  be  expected 
to  take  in  the  production  of  phenomena  of  this  kind,  designed 
to  possess  a  peculiar,  significant  character.  Among  the  visible 
symptoms  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  on  two  memorable  occa- 
sions recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  Exod.  xix.  18.  (Cf.  Hebrews 
xii.  26.)  and  1  Kings  xix,  II.  the  quaking  or  trembling  of  the 
earth,  in  the  vicinity  was  one.  Cf.  Judges  v.  4:  1  Sam.  xiv.  15  : 
2  Sam,  xxii.  8:  Psalm  Ixviii,  8:  Ixxvii.  18:  Isaiah  xxix.  6: 
Amos  viii.  8  ;  ix,  5,  The  earthquake  at  Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  26. 
when  Paul  and  Silas  were  in  prison  there,  is  a  proof  of  the  same 
thing.  Nor  is  any  natural  phenomenon  more  repeatedly  speci- 
fied in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  this ;  either  as  itself  among 
events  yet  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  or  as  a  concomitant,  in  a  sig- 
nificant sense,  of  others  which  are;  see  vi.  12.  xi.  13.  and  xvi. 
18.  more  particularly. 

We  read  of  an  earthquake  in  Judiea,  in  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam king  of  Israel,  and  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  that  is  be- 
tween B.  C.  807.  and  B.  C.  770.  (Diss.  vol.  iii.  App.  iii.  231.) 
alluded  to  at  Amos  i.  1.  as  a  very  memorable  event.  The  same 
earthquake  is  mentioned,  Zech.  xiv.  4.  along  with  the  predic- 
tion of  a  future  event  of  the  same  kind,  described  as  a  great 
one  ;  both  which  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  x.  4.  thought  to  be 
the  same  thing,  and  coincident  with  the  fact  recorded  histori- 
cally, 2  Kings  XV.  5.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11),  "20. 

Strabo,  i.  cap.  3.  p.  \iii).  relates  from  Posidonius,  whose  age 
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alluded  to  chap.  xi.  28.    I  had  occasion  to  treat  of  this 
famine  in  my  former  work,  and  to  illustrate  its  nature 

was  about  B.  C.  63,  the  fact  of  an  earthquake  in  Phoenicia, 
which  swallowed  up  a  city  situated  above  Sidon,  and  threw 
down  two  thirds  of  Sidon  itself;  besides  spreading  into  Syria, 
and  penetrating  through  the  Cyclades,  as  far  as  Euboea.  Cf. 
Seneca,  also,  Nat.  Qufest.  vi.  24.  Opera,  v.  347.  5.  Ibid.  vi.  1. 
307.  11,  this  writer  observes  of  Tyre,  Tyrus  aliquando  infamis 
minis  fuit ;  which  implies  that  it  lay  in  a  vicinity,  peculiarly 
liable  to  earthquakes.  Jerome,  likewise,  Operum  iii.  117.  ad 
cede,  in  Isaise  xv.  speaks  of  a  great  earthquake  in  Judaea,  which 
happened  when  he  was  a  boy ;  the  sea  every  where  overflowing 
the  shore,  and  the  walls  of  Ar  or  Moab  ( Areopolis)  in  particular, 
being  thrown  down :  though,  if  this  was  the  earthquake,  which 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  shews  to  have  happened,  A.  U.  365. 
coss.  Valentiniano  et  Valente,  its  efi'ects  were  not  confined  to 
Judaea.  Josephus,  however,  attests  the  fact  of  an  earthquake, 
in  the  seventh  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  U.  C.  723.  B.  C.  31, 
which  happened  in  the  spring,  when  he  was  employed  in  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against  the  Arabians — and  was  conse- 
quently confined  to  the  borders  of  Judaea  and  Arabia;  the 
eflfects  of  which  were  such  that  either  30,000  or  10,000  of  the 
people  perished  from  it,  -besides  a  vast  number  of  cattle :  Ant. 
Jud.  XV.  V.  2 ;  B.  Jud.  i.  xix.  3. 

These  instances  sufliciently  prove  that  Judaea  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  were  peculiarly  liable  to  earthquakes,  and  that 
such  natural  phenomena  might  be  no  unusual  occurrences  there. 
To  come,  however,  to  the  recorded  instances  of  earthquakes, 
which  may  answer  to  the  description  of  Kcnh  tottovs,  understood 
in  a  general  sense,  and  not  restricted  to  one  locality  more  than 
another — for  the  interval  between  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy, 
and  the  time  of  the  end. 

The  greatest  earthquake  in  the  memory  of  man,  according  to 
Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  86,  was  that  which  overwhelmed  in  one  night, 
twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia.  This  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  U.  C.  770.  A.  D.  17  :  consequently  too  early 
■for  the  present  prophecy.  Vide  Tac.  ii.  47:  Dio,  Ivii.  17: 
Strabo,  Libb.  xii.  ^m.  passim  :  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  vi.  1.  11. 
VOL.  V.  S 
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and  extent  from  contemporary  history  ;  the  result  of 
which  was  to  shew  that  both  in  severity  and  duration, 

It  appears  from  Plilegon,  De  Mirabilibus,  13,  14,  tliat  the  shock 
of  this  earthquake  extended  from  Asia  to  Sicily. 

It  appears  from  Philostratiis^  193.  B.  Vita  Apollonii,  iv.  11, 
that  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  Crete,  at  the  time  when 
the  ishuid  rose  up  in  the  sea,  between  Crete  and  Thera  ;  that 
is,  as  we  learn  from  Seneca  and  Dio  Cassius,  U.  C.  7^9  or  800. 
A.  D.  46  or  47. 

Zonaras,  xi.  10.  ^Qh.  C.  there  was  an  earthquake  at  Rome,  on 
the  day  when  Nero  assumed  the  Toga  Virilis ;  that  is,  U.  C. 
804.  A.  D.  51  :  see  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  41.  There  was  another  at 
Apamea,  (as  it  is  supposed,  of  Phrygia,)  U.  C.  8()C.  A.  D.  5.3  : 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  58.  There  was  another  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia, 
U.  C.  813.  A.  D.  60  :  Tac.  xiv.  27 :  to  which  Eusebius,  in 
Chronico,  ad  ann.  2079.  adds,  Ilierapolis  and  Colossse,  both 
neighbouring  cities.  There  was  another  in  Campania,  U.  C.  815. 
A.  D,  62,  which  threw  down  great  part  of  Pompeii ;  Tac.  xv. 
22.  This  earthquake  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Nat.  Qua'st.  vi.  1. 
Operum  v.  301.  and  is  there  said  to  have  hap])ened,  Nonis 
Febru.  Regulo  et  Virginio  coss.  which  answers  to  February  5, 
U.  C.  816.  A.  D.  63.  Its  effects  appear  from  this  description  of 
them  to  have  been  much  more  considerable,  than  the  account  of 
Tacitus  would  have  implied ;  affecting  not  only  Pompeii,  but  Her- 
cuhmeum,  Nuceria,  Neapolis,  and  all  the  surrounding  country, 
more  or  less.  We  learn  too,  fnmi  the  same  authority,  page  .307. 
sect.  11  :  that  the  year  before,  consequently  U.  C.  815.  A.  D.  62. 
there  had  been  earthquakes  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia  :  Anno 
j)riore  Achaiam  et  jNlacedoniam  qua'cunque  est  ista  vis  niali, 
quae  incurrit,  nunc  Campaniam  laesit.  Hence  it  is,  that  Epp.  91. 
(written  on  the  occasion  of  the  conflagration  of  Lugdunum, 
U.  C.  811.  A.  D.  58.)  sect.  9.  Operum  iii.  165.  he  expresses 
himself  thus,  and  incidentally  bears  witness  to  the  fact  of  earth- 
quakes, among  other  calamities,  as  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  all  parts,  both  then,  and  before  that  time  :  In  plenum  cogi- 
tanda  fortuna  est :  quoties  Asia;,  quoties  Achaiae  urbes,  uno 
treniore  ceciderunt  ?  quot  oppida  in  Syria  .!^  quot  in  Macedonia 
devorata  sunt  ?    Cyprum  quoties  vastavit  Iiudc  clades  }    quoties 
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it  would  deserve  to  be  considered  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  same  kind  of  events,  for  the  interme- 
diate period  between  the  Ascension,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war.  And  though  this 
famine  was  general,  and  felt  more  or  less  over  all  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  time ;  yet  there  were  special 
circumstances  attending  it,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  make  it  press  more  heavily  upon  the  Jews  in 

in  se  Paphus  corruit  ?  frequenter  nobis  nuntiati  sunt  totarum 
urbium  interitus,  &c.  Thus  again,  Nat.  Queest.  vi.  2G.  4.  Ope- 
rum  V.  351.  he  observes^  Adjice  nunc,  quod  omnis  era  maris 
obnoxia  est  motibus.  sic  Paphus  non  semel  corruit :  sic  nobilis 
et  huic  jam  familiaris  male  Nicopolis.  Cyprum  ambit  altum 
mare,  et  agitatur.  Tyrus  et  ipsa  tam  niovetur,  quam  diluitur. 
To  the  liability  of  Nicopolis  in  particular  to  earthquakes,  both 
at  this  time,  and  long  after,  we  have  an  incidental  allusion  in 
Epictetus,  apud  Arrianum,  ii.  vi.  197  :  who,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  philoso])hers  from  Rome,  by  Domitian,  retired  thither, 
and  writes  thus  of  the  place  of  his  abode :  iya  S'  ov  KivSvj/eva,  os 
oiKm  ev  NtKOTToXet,  bnov  aeicrfioi  roaovroL  ; 

No  fact,  indeed,  is  better  attested  than  the  occurrence  of  very 
destructive  earthquakes,  at  distinct  intervals  of  time,  for  many 
years  both  before  and  after  the  Jewish  war ;  by  which  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire  suffered,  but  especially  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  On  this  subject  I 
refer  the  reader  to  my  former  work,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  iii.  129,  &c.  and 
Supplem.  Diss.  478.  and  Diss.  xv.  p.  280.  sqq. 

With  respect  to  Judaea,  in  particular — as  we  before  observed, 
the  only  instance  recorded  by  Josejihus,  of  an  earthquake  in  that 
country,  occurs  B,  Jud.  iv.  iv.  5,  in  the  account  of  a  terrible 
storm,  which  happened  about  November,  U.  C.  820.  A.  D.  67- 
on  the  night  when  the  Idumaei,  whom  the  party  of  the  zealots 
had  called  in  to  their  assistance,  being  excluded  for  a  time  by  the 
people  of  the  city  and  their  leaders,  were  forced  to  lodge  in  the 
open  air,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Among  other  extraor- 
dinary characteristics  of  that  storm,  great  rockings  and  rumblings 
of  the  earth  are  mentioned,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
heighten  the  fearfulness  of  its  occurrence. 
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particular,  than  upon  the  iiiliabitaiits  of  other  coun- 
tries. Besides  this  famine  too,  there  are  evidences 
to  be  met  with  of  others,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  same  interval ;  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
affected  the  Jews  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
contemporaries,  or  to  have  been  confined  more  espe- 
cially to  them.  . 

The  third  particular  of  the  events  belonging  to 
this  class,  Ao//x.o<,  or  pestilences,  is  so  naturally  the 
consequence  of  the  former,  that  the  fact  of  the  one, 
under  all  circumstances,  would  be  a  voucher  for  the 
truth  of  the  other.  The  sense  of  XrAjxlg  does  not  re- 
quire its  meaning  to  be  restricted  to  one  pestilential 
disorder,  like  the  plague,  properly  so  called  ;  but  is 
equally  applicable  to  any  kind  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality greater  and  more  general  than  usual,  which 
possesses  a  pestilential  character,  and  in  its  destruc- 
tiveness  and  the  rapidity  of  its  effects,  resembles  the 
ravages  of  the  i)lague.  Nor  is  there  any  instance,  as 
profane  history  will  shew,  when  a  famine  or  dearth 
of  food,  a  j)eriod  of  privation  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  has  been  known  to  precede — especially  for  any 
length  of  time,  (the  effect  of  which  is  invariably  the 
most  severely  felt  by  the  poorest,  and  consequently 
the  most  numerous  class  of  society,)  upon  which, 
even  after  the  proximate  cause  of  its  production  has 
been  removed,  some  epidemic  sickness  of  this  de- 
scription may  not  l)e  observed  to  have  followed,  and 
to  have  continued  for  some  time  longer '. 

"  Tlu'  c'oiijuiiflidii  which  is  nuuU"  in  Uu-  jir()|)li('cv  of  tliosi'  t\\(» 
evils,  Xi/ioi  iiiid  Xoi/ioi,  is  one  which  wo  iuvariabiv  (iii«l  to  be 
made  iiiuliT  like  circunistiiiici's  ;  as  if  the  two  visitations  in 
question  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.      Thus,  Ilesiod, 

Toltru' 
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The  fifth  class  of  signs  was  described  under  the 
name  of  Tapa-zju,  that  is,  troubles,  disturbances,  or 

ToiiTiv  5'  ovpavodev  yii-/  fm'jyaye  Tvrjfxa  Kpoviav, 
Xifiov  ofxov  Koi  Xoifiov'    a.TTO(p6LVvdov(Ti  8e  Xaoi. 

Opera  et  Dies^  240. 
and  Phlegon,  De  Olympiis, 

dpae  KUKOV  Xi^ov  ivapa  rots,  Koi  \oip6u — 
and  Josephus  reporting  the  last  words  of  Niger  of  Peraea,  whom 
the  seditious  or  zealots  jiut  to  death,  U.  C.  820.  notwithstanding 
his  gallantry  in  the  common  cause^  against  the  Romans,  says  that 
in  the  act  of  perishing,  he  imprecated  upon  them,  amongst 
other  evils,  Xt/xoV  re  koI  Xot/ioV :  B.  iv.  vi.  1 — both  which, 
says  he,  God  brought  to  pass,  according  to  his  curse  ;  that  is, 
as  no  doubt  he  means,  in  the  course  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
as  it  afterwards  ensued ;  the  two  characteristic  miseries  of 
which,  next  to  the  slaughter  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy, 
were  famine,  and  the  mortality  so  occasioned.  Cf.  the  Oracula 
Sibyllina,  passhn.  A  judicial  dearth  is  mentioned,  Jeremiah  xiv. 
1—6. 

Thucydides  informs  us  of  an  old  prophecy,  which  predicted 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  along  with  that,  a  \ipos  or  a  Xoifios, 
men  could  not  tell  which ;  until  the  meaning  of  the  oracle  was 
cleared  up  by  the  event,  and  shewn  to  be  the  latter. 
T]^€i  A-capiaKos  7rdXe/^o"s,  Koi  Xoipos  ap.'  avra. 

Thucyd.  ii.  54. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  specific  particular  of  famines  or  Xt- 
fiol,  for  the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and  the  Jewish  war ; 
of  the  famine,  alluded  to  Acts  xi.  28.  the  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count, in  my  Diss.  vol.  i.  xiii.  bQ5 — 570.  Cf.  Supplem.  Diss. 
429—431.  It  began  in  the  third  of  Claudius,  U.  C.  796.  A.  D. 
43.  and  lasted  to  his  fifth  or  sixth ;  and  was  general  over  the 
empire.  But  its  pressure  was  likely  to  be  felt  more  severely  in 
Judaea,  than  elsewhere ;  because  it  set  in  immediately  after  a 
sabbatic  year,  U.  C.  794 — 795.  ah  auctumno.  This  famine  is  a 
case  in  point  to  illustrate  the  probable  exemption  of  the  believing 
Jews  in  particular,  from  the  same  evils,  which  for  the  period  in 
question,  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen ;  at  least 
such  evils  as  were  judicially  to  be  inflicted  on  the  latter,  and  as 
we  find  to  be  predicted  in  that  capacity,  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  prophecy  of  Agabus  relating  to  this  famine,  jvhich  led  to  the 
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perplexities  in  general ;  denoting  either  the  alarm 
and  uneasiness,  which  the  ominous  appearances  of 

collection  among  the  church  of  Antioch,  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  tlie  church  of  Jerusalem  during  the  approacliing  season  of 
scarcity,  was  doubtless  providentially  designed  to  produce  that 
effect  for  their  benefit  in  j)articular,  against  the  time  of  need. 

Sabbatic  years  in  Juda-a,  at  this  period  of  Jewish  historj^, 
though  observed  with  tlie  utmost  strictness,  as  much  as  when  a 
special  ])rovision  had  been  promised  them,  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  famine,  by  blessing  the  produce  of  the  sixth  year  in  a 
threefold  proportion,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  supply  the  means  of 
subsistence  until  the  harvest  of  the  first  year  came  in ;  were 
commonly  succeeded  by  a  time  of  scarcity.  Such  years  Mere 
U.  C.  795  :  U.  C.  802:'  U.  C.  809:  U.  C.  816  :  exeuntes  respec- 
tively. See  my  Diss.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  vii.  Appendix.  There  is 
actual  proof  that  some  of  these  were  succeeded  by  famines,  not 
only  as  we  have  seen,  the  first,  or  that  of  U.  C.  7^5,  but  in  all 
probability,  the  rest  likewise. 

Thus  Eusebius  Chronicon  Armeno-Lat.  :  Pars  ii.  271.  ad 
Ann.  Abrahami  2065,  specifies  a  famine  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
in  the  ninth  of  Claudius,  U.  C.  802.  A.  D.  49,  when  the  modius 
of  bread-corn  rose  to  more  than  eleven  times  its  usual  price  ; 
see  my  Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  i.  19,  where  this  occurrence  is  con- 
sidered. If  this  famine  was  great  at  Rome,  we  may  infer  that 
Egypt  and  Africa,  from  which  Rome  was  supplied  with  corn, 
hud  previously  suflfered  from  dearth  ;  and  if  Egypt  and  Africa, 
we  may  presume  Judaea  also.  In  fact,  Suetonius,  Claud.  18, 
speaks  of  assiduaj  sterilitates,  and  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  43,  of  fru- 
gum  egestas,  et  orta  ex  eo  fames,  in  reference  to  an  incident  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  which  appears  from  the  latter  testimony 
to  have  been  U.  C.  804.  A.  D.  51.  Suetonius'  assiduae  sterili- 
tates must  imply  that  there  had  been  a  succession  of  years  of 
dearth  over  the  empire,  for  some  time  before  that  event,  that  is, 
before  U.  C.  804. 

Again,  a  famine  in  Judma  is  mentitmed  l)y  the  way,  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  xv.  3,  when  Islimael  was  higli-priest  ;  the  true  time  of 
whicli  I  shewed  in  my  former  work  to  be  the  third  of  Xero, 
U.  C.  810  ;  A.  D.  57  :  Diss.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  5.  sqij.  The  assa- 
ron  or  gomor  of  barley  rose  upon  that  occasion  to  four  drachnue. 
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the  times  would  naturally  create  in  all  reflecting 
minds  ;  or  popular  commotions,  riot,  and  confusion, 

eleven  or  twelve  times  its  usual  price.  I  contended  too,  that 
the  existence  of  a  period  of  dearth^  (probably  on  the  same  occa- 
sion,) was  implied,  Ant.  xx.  viii.  8,  in  the  account  there  given 
of  the  treatment  of  the  inferior  orders  of  priests  by  the  supe- 
rior ;  insomuch  that  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence, 
many  of  the  poorer  among  the  former,  died  of  want.  It  was  ob- 
servable also  that  the  contributions  of  the  churches  of  Asia, 
JMacedonia,  and  Achaia,  for  the  relief  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
\em,  (the  only  instance  of  the  kind,  besides  the  other  mentioned 
not  long  since,  which  the  history  in  the  Acts  supplies,)  were 
brought  up  by  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  at  midsummer,  in  the 
year  before  this,  U.  C.  809.  A.  D.  56,  very  probably  against  a 
time  of  dearth,  and  certainly  in  a  sabbatic  year,  then  current. 

The  analogy  of  the  case  just  cited^  warrants  the  same  infer- 
ence from  another  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  treatment  of  one 
order  of  the  priesthood  by  another,  attended  with  similar  conse- 
quences, Ant.  Jud.  XX.  ix.  2.  The  time  of  this  incident  is 
proved  by  the  context  to  have  been  corn-harvest,  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  of  Albinus,  the  procurator  of  Judeea,  in  the  province. 
Now  Albinus,  as  I  shewed.  Diss.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  82,  sqq.,  did 
not  arrive  in  his  province  until  after  corn-harvest^  U.  C.  815. 
The  time  of  this  incident,  then,  was  at  the  earliest,  corn-harvest, 
U.  C.  816.  A.  D.  63,  though  Josephus,  according  to  his  usage, 
proceeds  to  mention  something  in  the  next  section,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  U.  C.  815. 

With  respect  to  Xoijxoi,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  that  every  time  of  more  than  usual  scarcity  would 
be  followed  by  more  than  usual  mortality. 

Suetonius,  Neron.  39,  and  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  13,  record  the  fact 
of  a  pestilence,  U.  C.  818.  A.  D.  Q5,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
single  autumn  carried  off  30,000  persons  at  Rome.  This  mor- 
tality becomes  vastly  greater,  if  we  adopt  the  conjectural  emen- 
dation of  the  numbers  in  Suetonius,  proposed  by  Lipsius,  who 
would  read  300,000.  But  Orosius  has  the  same  reading  of 
30,000 ;  and  Orosius  probably  took  his  statement  from  Sueto- 
nius or  Tacitus. 

s  4  '  It 
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the  customary  etfects  of  long-continued  want  and 
privation,  or  of  any  such  evil  the  nature  of  which  is 
to  press  most  heavily  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity ;  or,  more  correctly,  and  more  in  unison 
Avith  the  known  experience  of  the  event,  the  com- 
hined  effect  of  every  antecedent  species  of  sign  be- 
sides— the  increasing  troublousness,  restlessness,  and 
agitation  of  the  times,  as  the  period  of  the  end  drew 
nigh — resembling  that  disturbance  and  commotion 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  oftentimes  precede 
a  storm,  and  invariably  continue  for  some  time  after 
one :  a  characteristic  of  the  intervening  period  be- 
tween the  Ascension,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, after  a  certain  point,  as  well  authenticated  and 
as  remarkable  as  any ;  especially  towards  its  close  ; 
as  the  proofs  collected  under  the  first  description  of 
signs,  are  sufficient  to  shew. 

Upon  the  signs  of  the  sixth  class,  described  as  con- 
sisting of  what  was  rendered  fearful  sights,  and  signs 
from  heaven,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  they  require 
to  be  distinguished  asunder,  as  a  genus  from  one  of 
its  species  ;  every  sign  from  heaven  being  necessarily 
a  fearful  siglit,  though  not  every  fearful  sight  neces- 

It  would  not  1)0  ])ro])er  to  cite  the  famine,  and  the  mortality 
consequent  ujjon  it,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  an  instance 
of  the  fuliilment  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy  ;  for  that  makes  a 
])art  of  the  6\i\f/is,  avdyKij,  and  opyr),  spoken  of  hereafter.  Yet 
that  mortality  was  such  that,  as  Jos-phus  tells  us,  B.  v.  xiii.  7- 
from  the  fourteenth  of  Xanthicus  to  the  first  of  Panemus, 
lir>,H}I()  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  of  one  gate  of  the  city, 
and  ()()(>,()()()  more  out  of  the  other  gates  ;  all  the  bodies  of  jioor 
men,  wlio  liad  died  of  the  famine,  and  were  buried  at  the  public 
expense.  For  tlie  description  of  this  famine,  see  Josephus, 
B.  V.  X.  2,  ;{  ;   xii.  ;},  4  ;   xiii.  7:    vi.  iii.  3,  4,  ."»  ;   vii.  2. 
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sarily  a  sign  from  heaven :  secondly,  that  what  is 
rendered  by  a  fearful  sight,  is  not  of  necessity  to  be 
so   understood;  but  would   apply  with   equal   pro- 
priety to  any  thing  qualified  to  alarm  or  terrify  an  ob- 
server, from  the  properties  of  its  own  nature,  whe- 
ther as  addressed  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  ear,  or  to  any 
of  the  senses  besides  :  thirdly,  that  this  distinction  is 
not  trifling,  nor  unimportant ;  for  when  we  come  to 
Inquire  into  the  historical  fulfilment  of  the  prediction, 
by  events  of  either  of  these  descriptions,  we  find  it 
critically  in  accordance  with  the  matter  of  fact — the 
two  most  remarkable  events  which  attest  this  fulfil- 
ment, being  one  of  them  a  phenomenon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  air,  and  therefore  might  strictly  be 
called  a  sign  from  heaven,  the  other,  a  truly  alarm- 
ing and  portentous  occurrence,  and  therefore  strictly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  fearful  thing  in  general,  yet 
not  confined  to  the  sense  of  sight,  nor  therefore  a 
fearful  sight  in  particular  ^. 

b  Among  the  (rrjufia  avr*  ovpavoi,  which  are  one  of  the  particu- 
lars of  this  class  of  signs,  the  most  ominous  in  their  character, 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  times,  would  be 
eclipses,  or  the  appearance  of  comets.  The  fact  of  several  in- 
stances of  each  of  these  phenomena  is  upon  record,  between 
the  time  of  the  Ascension,  and  the  tommencement  of  the  Jewish 


war. 


Thus  with  respect  to  eclipses  ;  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  August  1.  U.  C.  798.  A.  D.  45:  Dio,  (apud  Xiph.)  lx.26. 
There  was  another,  U.  C.  812.  A.  D.  59.  on  April  30,  visible 
both  in  Armenia  and  Italy :  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  72 :  Tacit,  xiv.  12: 
Dio,  Ixi.  16.  There  was  another,  U.  C.  813.  A.  D.  60.  if  Phi- 
lostratus  is  to  believed;  203.  B.  C.  Vita  Apollon.  iv.  14.  Cf. 
Tacit,  xiv.  22 :  Euseb.  Ghron.  Arm.  Lat.  ad  annum  2079. 

And  with  respect  to  comets;  one  appeared,  U.  C.  807-  A.  D. 
54.  and  was  visible  a  long  time  :  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  vii.  17.  2: 
21^  2:    29,  3  :  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  23:    Suet.  Claud.  46:    Dio,  Ix. 
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The  prosecution  of  our  plan  would  require  us  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  signs  of  tlie  first 

35:  Zonar.  xi.  11.  567.  B.  Another  appeared,  U.  C.  813.  A.  D. 
60.  and  was  visible  for  six  months  :  Seneca,  Nat.  Qua-st.  vii.  17, 
2:  21,  2  :  29,  2  :  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  23:  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  21  :  Suet. 
Neron.  36.  Of  this  comet,  Tacitus  observes,  Inter  qua'  et  sidus 
cometes  cffulsit :  de  quo  vulgi  opinio  est,  taniquam  mutationem 
regni  portendat :  Suetonius,  Stella  crinita,  quae  summis  potesta- 
tibus  exitium  portendere  vulgo  putatur,  per  continuas  noctes 
oriri  cceperat.  Pliny,  luc.  cii.,  observes  on  the  appearance  of 
comets  generally,  Terrificum  magna  ex  parte  sidus,  ac  non  levitcr 
])iatum.  Besides  this  comet,  there  was  another,  as  it  seems  from 
Tacitus,  XV.  47.  l^.  C.  817-  A.  D.  64.  excunlc :  and  another,  as 
we  may  collect  from  Xiphilinus  or  Dio,  Ixv.  8.  U.  C.  822. 
A.  D.  69. 

As  another  sign  from  heaven,  Pliny  mentions,  11.  X.  ii.  31. 
that  U.  C.  804.  A.  D.  51.  three  suns  were  seen  at  once.  As  a 
cjjo^rjTpov,  or  terrific  occurrence,  may  be  mentioned  the  island 
which  suddenly  rose  u])  in  the  sea,  near  Thera,  U.  C.  799.  or 
800.  A.  D.  46  or  47  :  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  ii.  26,  4 :  Dio,  Ix. 
29:  Philostrat.  193.  C.  Vita  Apollon.  iv.  II:  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  Lat.  Pars.  11^.  271-  ad  ann.  2061.  For  other  portenta, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  85. 
(Cf.  xvii.  38.)  ii.  106  :  and  to  the  historians  of  that  period,  Sue- 
tonius, Tacitus,  Dio,  Zonaras,  passim. 

With  respect  to  the  signs  of  either  description,  belonging  to 
this  class,  which  more  immediately  concerned  the  Jews,  Jose- 
phus  enumerates  them,  B.  Jud.  vi.  v.  3.  in  the  following  order; 
^vith  whose  account  we  may  compare  also  Tacitus,  Histor. 
V.  1.3. 

I.  The  appearance  of  a  star,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword,  and  sta- 
tionary over  the  city.  II.  A  comet,  visible  for  a  year.  Both 
these  would  be  signs  from  heaven.  Whether  they  appeared  be- 
fore U.  C.  819.  A.D.  C)G,  or  after  it,  is  not  distinctly  stated, 
though  the  comet  in  ])articular  nuiy  well  be  supposed  one  of 
those,  which  we  have  seen  to  have  been  visible  at  Rome,  U.  C.807- 
U.  C.  813.  U.  C.  8I7 — mure  especially  that  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  visible,  six   months  and  upwards ;  consequently 
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and  second  classes,  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this 
part  of  the  subject ;   but  we  shall  find  it  advisable 

that  of  U.  C.  813.  or  of  U.  C.  817.  It  confirms  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  appearance  of  these  two  phenomena  before 
U.  C.  819.  that  Josephus  evidently  enumerates  all  these  signs, 
hut  the  last,  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  as  those  which  he  begins 
to  mention  next  after  these  two,  bear  date  from  the  first  Jewish 
month,  in  this  very  year,  and  later,  these  which  he  had  men- 
tioned previously,  must  have  happened  before  it. 

III.  On  the  eighth  of  Xanthicus,  or  Nisan,  March  23.  U.  C. 
819.  A.  D.  GQ.  at  three  in  the  morning,  so  bright  a  light  suddenly 
shone  round  about  the  altar  of  burnt  ofl'ering,  and  the  vaos  or 
sanctuary,  as  to  cause  the  appearance  of  noonday  in  the  temple  ; 
a  phenomenon,  which  lasted  half  an  hour.  This  also  may  be 
considered  a  sign  from  heaven. 

IV.  During  the  feast  of  the  passover,  next  ensuing,  from 
March  29  to  April  5,  a  cow,  in  the  act  of  being  sacrificed,  is  said 
to  have  brought  forth  a  lamb,  in  the  midst  of  the  temple ;  an 
event,  which  if  true,  might  well  pass  for  a  ^o^-qrpov,  or  fearful 
thing. 

V.  During  the  same  festival,  the  eastern  or  brasen  gate  of  the 
inner  temple,  which  was  wont  to  be  made  fast  to  the  ground 
every  evening  with  strong  bolts  and  bars,  and  required  the 
united  strength  of  twenty  men  to  open  or  to  shut  it,  was  found 
standing  wide  open  at  midnight :  another  (pol^rjTpov,  or  alarming 
occurrence:   Cf.  Tac.  H.  v.  13. 

VI.  On  the  21st  of  Artemisius  or  Jar,  that  is.  May  4,  the 
same  year,  at  sunset,  the  air  was  seen  to  be  full  of  chariots,  and 
armed  battalions,  darting  from  the  clouds,  and  compassing  or  en- 
circling the  cities,  like  besieging  armies,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  war  with  Rome,  it  should  be  observed,  had  broken 
out  in  this  month,  not  later  than  the  sixteenth  preceding.  See 
my  Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  p.  579,  sqq.  This  would  be  a  sign 
from  heaven,  of  a  truly  portentous  description  to  the  Jews ;  co- 
inciding as  it  did  with  the  first  commencement  of  the  contest  on 
which  they  had  embarked,  the  efl^ects  of  which  were  destined  to 
realize  every  thing  in  the  end,  thus  pictured  in  the  air  to  their 
view  beforehand.  Tacitus,  H.  v.  13.  asserts  the  fact  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  well  as  Josephus.     The  second  of  Maccabees, 
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to  postpone  their  consideration  till  some  time 
longer ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 

V.  2,  3.  describes  a  similar  appearance  in  the  air,  over  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  expedition  into  Egypt, 
which  was  followed  by  his  invasion  and  occupation  of  Judaea. 
But  that  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  days ;  this,  as 
it  would  seem,  not  more  than  a  sin<rle  evening. 

VII.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  next  ensuing,  A\hich  would 
fall  out  that  year,  on  ]May  19,  the  ])riests  whose  duty  it  was  to 
visit  the  inner  temple  in  the  night  time,  heard  first,  a  noise  and 
a  motion  of  some  kiiul,  then  on  a  sudden,  the  words,  Let  us 
depart  hence ;  {neraiSuivunfv  fUTfvdtt>.)  This  also  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  luc.  cil.  ;  and  might  be  construed  at  the  time  to  in- 
timate the  departing  of  the  guardian  angels,  which  so  long  as 
the  temple  continued  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  Deitv,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  not  nominally  only  but  really,  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  resided  there  also,  whether  visible  to  the  eye  of 
sense  or  not ;  since,  where  the  God  of  heaven  is,  there  the  host 
of  heaven,  his  train  and  attendants,  must  be  likewise.  With 
this  period,  then,  we  might  date  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's 
prediction,  in  the  last  words  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  un- 
believing Jews,  before  he  made  an  end  of  his  ministry :  l8ov, 
dcpUrai  vjxiv  6  oUos  vjiSyv  eprjfios :  Matt,  xxiii.  38:  Harm.  iv.  77- 
And  it  is  truly  remarkable,  that  this  leaving  of  the  temple  des- 
titute of  its  inhabitant  unto  them,  should  have  coincided  with 
the  last  of  the  legal  solemnities,  which  the  believing  Jews  might 
have  celebrated  in  common  with  the  unbelieving — before  the 
march  of  Cestius  Gallus  on  Jerusalem ;  the  time  of  which,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  synchronous  with  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, next  ensuing,  and  the  fact  of  which  we  shall  also  see, 
was  the  signal  for  their  fliglit. 

VIII.  At  a  time,  which  I  shewed  in  mv  former  work,  vol.  ii. 
Diss.  i.  p.  }{2  sqq.  to  coincide  with  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  U.  C. 
81;").  A.  D.  ()2,  four  years  before  the  war,  Jesus,  or  Joshua,  the 
son  of  .;Vnauus,  a  common  Jrw  from  the  country,  who  luul  come 
up  to  atti-nd  the  feast,  suddenly  began  to  cry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlic  t('ni])U',  (j)ati'i)  (In  (ii/fiToXJ/r,  (^u>vi)  utto  dvafcos,  (fio}Ui)  itTTo  tChv 
TtfTfTdjtwv  tnufKov,  (j)avi]  f'nl  'lf/jofro'Xi'/x<i,  Kcii  rnv  ixiov,  (fxovr)  fVl  vvfx- 
<}>iovs,  Kai  vvfKfias,  (jxovr}  tm  tov  Xaov  nuvra — that  is,  "  a  voice  from 
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collateral  member  of  the  first  division  of  the  pro- 
phecy, from  verse  9 — 14,  in  St.  Matthew's  account. 

"  the  east ;  a  voice  from  the  west ;  a  voice  from  the  four  winds, 
"  a  voice  unto  Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctuary ;  a  voice  unto 
"  bridegrooms,  and  brides  ;  a  voice  unto  all  the  people."  Though 
he  was  immediately  brought  before  the  Roman  governor,  Al- 
binus,  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  were  offended  at  this 
strange  and  portentous  exclamation,  and  scourged  there  until 
the  flesh  was  torn  from  his  bones,  he  appeared  insensible  to  the 
pain  of  his  treatment ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  compelled  to 
desist  by  it,  that  he  continued  to  cry  out  as  before,  all  the  time 
he  was  scourging.  At  length  he  was  dismissed,  as  one  possessed 
of  an  unaccountable  madness ;  and  no  further  molested  by 
either  the  Roman  governor,  or  the  Jewish  sanhedrim :  after 
which  Josephus  tells  us,  that  for  seven  years  and  five  months, 
that  is,  from  the  autumn  of  U.  C.  815.  A,  D.  62,  to  midsummer 
U.  C.  823.  A.  D.  70,  night  and  day  he  continued  to  go  about 
all  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  especially  during  the  feasts,  uttering 
the  same  cry,  with  no  variation,  except  that  occasionally  he  in- 
terwove it  with,  ai,  al  'lepo(ToXvnois,  "  alas,  alas,  for  Jerusa- 
"  lem" — never  once  becoming  weary,  never  getting  hoarse  with 
incessant  crying  aloud,  taking  no  notice  of  any  thing,  neither 
shewing  symptoms  of  gratitude  towards  those  who  gave  him 
meat,  or  used  him  kindly,  nor  symptoms  of  resentment  against 
those  who  gave  him  blows,  or  used  him  ill :  until  at  last,  as  he 
was  making  the  circuit  of  the  walls  during  the  siege,  after  repeat- 
ing with  a  loud  voice,  woe  to  the  city,  and  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  temple,  he  added,  at,  at  8e  Kdfj.ol :  at  which  moment  he 
perished  by  a  blow  from  one  of  the  Roman  engines.  On  every 
account,  the  appearance  and  deportment  of  this  man  might 
well  be  considered  a  "  fearful  occurrence,"  of  the  most  ominous 
description ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Josephus,  it  excited  more 
alarm  than  all  the  signs  and  prodigies  besides,  which  occurred, 
for  the  same  period,  either  in  the  heavens  or  in  any  other 
quarter. 

To  the  list  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  preceded  or 
accompanied  the  war,  we  may  add  the  following,  of  which  Jo- 
sephus reminds  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  speech  to  them, 
B.  Jud.  V.  ix.  4.  900,  early  in  the  course  of  the  siege :  Tira  fxh 
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It  has  been  already  observed,  that  two  series  of 
historical  events  are  combined  in  this  division,  so  far 
as  it  is  projihetical  of  the  futnre  in  general ;  which 
must  consequently  be  supposed  to  begin  together, 
and  to  run  i)arallel  to  each  other  during  the  same  in- 
terval, u})  to  the  same  period  ;  but  the  subjects  of 
which,  no  more  than  the  events  themselves,  are  not 
the  same.  That  the  persons  who  begin  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  member  of  the  division,  as  properly 
concerned  in  the  matters  of  fact  predicted  by  it,  must 
be  suj)posed  to  be  Christians  in  general,  is  self-evi- 

yipt  says  he,  Ka\  TTT/yai  TrXovcrtwrfpnt  piowiv,  al  ^rjpavQiicrat  TTpuTffiou 
Vfxiu.  TTpo  yovv  rfji  avrov  Trapovaias,  tijv  re  l,i\a>afji  (TTiXinoiKTav  tare,  koi 
Tas  (^co  Tov  liareos  andaas,  ware  npus  dp(popfis  wve'iadai.  to  C8o>p'  to  Se 
pvv  ovTco  TrXjj^voucrt  roiy  iroXepiois  vp.a>v,  wcTTf  pr]  pouov  avTols  /cat 
KTT)Vf(nv,  aXXa  koi  ktjttois  biapKf'Lv.  We  learn  indeed,  from  Jerome, 
iii.  77-  ad  med. :  that  Siloani  was  an  eltbing  and  u  Howing 
spring  :  Siloe  autem  fontem  esse  ad  radices  montis  Sion,  qni  non 
jugibus  aquis,  sed  in  certis  horis  diebusque  ebulliat :  et  per  ter- 
rariim  concava  et  antra  saxi  diirissimi  cum  magno  sonitu  veniat, 
dubitare  non  possumus :  nos  pra*sertim  qui  in  hac  habitamus 
provincia.  But  this  does  not  detract  from  tlie  extraordinary 
character  of  the  occurrence,  if  the  matter  of  fact  was  as  Jo- 
sejjhus  asserted  ;  especially,  as  he  reminds  the  people  that  they 
knew  the  same  tiling  to  have  happened  at  the  siege  in  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Perhaps  too,  we  may  instance  under  the  same  head,  tlie  storm 
before  referred  to,  U.  C.  \V20,  about  November,  on  the  night 
wbi-n  the  Idunuii  wiTe  lodging  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as 
a  (jjo,ir]Tp()v,  strictly  so  called.  The  time  of  the  vear  when  this 
happened,  was  certainly  that  which  is  known  bv  the  name  of 
nXfid8o)v  8v(Tii — wlii'n  terrible  stonns  niitrht  be  no  uiiuMial  oc- 
currence ;   see  my  Supplem.  J)iss.  IIU ]."»().    JJut  thi.s  exceeded 

in  vioh'uce  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  kiU)wn  ;  wind,  thunder, 
lightnings,  rain,  and  earthquakes,  being  miniiled  in  horrible  con- 
fusion :  .so  that  Josephus  concludes  his  account  of  it,  by  observ- 
ing, npudrjXov  fi'  ^i>,  tV  (wOptiDncDV  oXtdpoi  ni  KnTi'iaTiipa  twv  vXoiV  crvy- 
Kfxvpivnv'    K(u  iii'x\  piKpov  rti  av  tiKturai  (TvpnTufpuTos  Tii  rtptiTu. 
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dent ;  that  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  Hebrew 
Christians  in  particular,  is  equally  certain  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  very  important  to  the 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  predictions 
themselves.  The  four  apostles,  to  whom  the  whole 
of  the  discourse  was  addressed,  cannot  be  considered 
as  addressed  in  any  part  of  it,  in  the  capacity  of  sim- 
ple individuals  ;  but  as  the  representatives  of  a  class, 
that  of  their  fellow-disciples,  and  the  future  members 
of  the  future  Hebrew  church  ;  in  which  case,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  that  along  with  the  general 
view  of  the  history  of  the  times,  for  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  prophecy,  as  affecting  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  should  be  found  combined  a  particular 
view  of  the  same  history,  as  affecting  the  Christian 
church  among  them  ;  in  which  disclosures  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  hearers  themselves  were  personally  so  much 
more  concerned,  than  in  the  others. 

As  indeed  with  respect  to  the  proper  subjects  of 
any  of  the  special  dispensations  of  Providence,  yet  to 
come,  M^hich  might  become  the  matter  of  an  express 
revelation  beforehand,  there  was  no  division  to  be 
made  of  the  Hebrew  community  in  the  complex,  ex- 
cept into  tliat  part  who  received,  and  that  part  who 
rejected,  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  so  in  the  charac- 
ter of  these  dispensations  themselves,  and  in  the  final 
end  proposed  by  making  either  of  them  known 
beforehand,  we  might  expect  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence to  be  made,  analogous  to  the  distinction  in  the 
moral  estimation  and  personal  deserts  of  the  subjects 
respectively  affected  by  them.  If  both  menibers  of 
the  same  community  should  be  represented  alike  as 
suffering  under  the  providence  of  God,  through  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  so  far  as  placed  in  circum- 
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stances  apparently  the  same  ;  yet  the  unbelieving 
j)art  must  be  rej)ivsented  as  suffering  from  its  i)ena], 
the  believing  from  its  probationary,  dispensations  ; 
the  former  for  their  continued  impenitence  and  infi- 
delity, the  latter  for  their  faith  and  righteousness' 
sake  ;  the  former  imder  evils  which  might  not  only  be 
severely  felt,  as  judgments,  at  tlie  time,  but  properly 
deemed  significant,  as  ominous  of  worse  to  come ; 
the  latter  under  evils  which  good  men  and  faithful 
believers,  cannot  but  know  and  trust  to  be  tempo- 
rary, and  from  which  they  may  justly  j)ray,  and  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  sooner  or  later  delivered.  From 
dangers  or  calamities  of  the  former  description  it 
might  be  not  obscurely  intimated  that  the  Hebrew 
Christians  should  be  authorized  to  look  for  protec- 
tion and  immunity  ;  and  yet  before  a  certain  time  at 
least,  they  might  not  be  promised  exemption,  or 
safety,  from  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  latter. 

That  this  member  of  the  first  division,  as  well  as 
the  former,  consists  of  i)receptive,  combined  with 
historical  matter,  has  been  already  observed  ;  that 
the  business  of  the  historical  portion  of  it  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  disciples  with  the  course  and  circum- 
stances of  futurity,  affecting  themselves  as  members 
of  the  Christian  connnunity  among  the  Jews, 
through  the  same  period  for  which  the  order  and 
kind  of  facts  previously  recited,  were  destined  to 
affect  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  may  be  taken  for 
granted  '".    Com])iiiing  as  before  the  several  accounts 

^  Till-  particle  rort,  wliicli  ushers  in  tliis  division  of  tlio  suhjoct 
in  St.  IMaUlii'w  ,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  tlie'point  of  tiiiu', indicated 
l»y  ill*'  fnltilnu'ut  of  tlie  last  of  the  classes  of  siijns  just  enume- 
rated ;  hiil  t(t  the  point  of  time,  indicated  hvtlie  couiniencenient 
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into  one,  we  obtain  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
particulars  of  the  course  and  the  circumstances  in 
question  :  first,  the  beginning,  continuance,  and  in- 
crease of  persecution ;  secondly,  the  taking  of  offence 
by  many;  thirdly,  the  rise  and  agency  of  false  pro- 
phets or  teachers;  fourthly,  the  growing  lukewarm- 
ness,  or  coldness  of  the  lov^e  of  believers  in  general ; 
and  fifthly,  the  odium  of  the  Christian  name  univer- 
sally among  the  Gentiles. 

Upon  these  particulars,  we  may  observe,  that 
those  which  are  strictly  distinct,  and  could  not  have 
arisen  from  each  other,  are  the  first  and  the  last ; 
which  is  probably  the  reason  why  St.  Matthew  sub- 
joins the  mention  of  the  fifth  to  the  first,  while  the 
other  two  Evangelists  specify  it  at  the  end  of  all. 
The  opprobrium  attaching  to  Christianity,  more 
especially  among  the  Gentiles,  however  general  or 
notorious  the  fact  of  such  opprobrium  might  be, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  been  a  direct  effect  of  the 
violence  of  persecution,  even  on  the  part  of  the  first 

of  the  enumeration  of  these  signs  in  general :  that  is,  it  must  be 
referred  to  the  general  question,  irore  earai  ravra,  not  to  what 
immediately  precedes  in  the  order  of  the  narrative. 

St.  Luke's  7rp6  8e  rovrayv  cnravTwv  in  the  parallel  place,  clearly 
affirms  that  the  first  overt  act  of  persecution,  as  such,  should 
precede  in  point  of  time  the  first  overt  instance  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  signs  in  question,  even  the  earliest  of  the  number :  which 
was,  indeed,  the  case.  The  class  of  signs  which  took  the  lead 
i-n  point  of  priority,  we  saw  was  that  of  the  stirring  up 
of  nation  against  nation,  explained  and  illustrated  as  above. 
The  first  instance  of  contests  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,,  an- 
swering to  this  description,  of  which  we  have  any  account  in 
history,  was  not  earlier  than  U.  C.  791.  A.  D,  38.  medio;  but  the 
first  persecution  of  the  Hebrew  church,  properly  so  called,  be- 
gan about  the  same  time  the  year  before,  U.  C.  790.  A.  D.  37. 
medio. 

VOL.  V.  T 
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and  most  deteriniiied  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Jews  ;  though  it  was  unquestionably  abetted  and  pro- 
moted by  their  malice,  and  by  the  calumnies  which 
they  industriously  propagated  against  the  Christian 
religion.  But  each  of  the  intermediate  particulars 
between  these  two,  might  be  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  first  fact  of  all,  tlie  rise  and  continuance  of  per- 
secution ;  and  indeed  they  are  represented  to  be  so; 
for  the  particle  of  time.  Matt.  xxiv.  JO,  which  in- 
troduces the  second  of  the  number,  connecting  it  as 
a  consequence  with  the  first,  extends  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses,  and 
shews  them  to  be  consequences  of  it  also. 

Now  to  consider  each  of  these  particulars  in  its 
order  :  it  is  evident  of  the  first,  the  beginning,  con- 
tinuance, and  gradually  increasing  violence  of  perse- 
cution in  general — that  the  particular  persecutions 
intended  are  those  which  should  be  begun  and 
carried  on  by  the  Jews ;  the  subjects  of  which,  con- 
sequently, should  first  and  j)roperly  be  their  Chris- 
tian countrymen.  The  terms  of  the  prediction  would 
imi)ly  this  fact,  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  prove 
it.  The  (list  iustanci'  of  a  i)ersecution,  therefore, 
whicli  answers  to  the  description  in  tlie  j)roi)liecy,  is 
that  which  was  begun  seven  years  after  the  Ascen- 
sion ;  and  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of 
the  i)rotomartyr  Steplien,  and  the  active  ])art  taken 
ill  it  by  Saul  of  'I'arsus  '.  IN'or  is  simply  the  fact 
that  ojK'U  and  systematic  opposition  to  the  ])rofession 
or  to  the  j)ropagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  was 
to  commence  \y\{\\  the  Jews,  all  that  tln'  prediction 

''    \  iilc   iiiv    Diss.  vol.  i    Diss.    \iii.    jjuir*'  ;">41.    ct  si'(j(j.    Also 
Sii|)j)K'iii.  Di.s.s.  page  liiii.  s(j(j. 
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specifies ;  but  the  order  in  which  they  should  begin, 
and  afterwards  go  forward  in  the  progress  of  their 
hostilities  against  it,  is  pointed  out  with  an  accuracy 
and  precision,  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  alone 
prove  to  have  been  exactly  in  conformity  to  the 
event.  The  professors  of  Christianity  were  first  to 
be  brought  and  set  before  sanhedrim,  and  scourged 
in  synagogues,  and  cast  into  prison  ^ ;  which  it  is 
evident  they  could  not  be  except  from  the  power  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  Jews  themselves,  whose 
courts  of  justice,  and  whose  modes  of  treating  crimi- 
nals, real  or  reputed,  these  words  describe ;  and  last 
of  all,  to  be  set  before  governors  and  kings :  still 
through  the  instrumentality,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  accusations  of  the  same  implacable  and  pertina- 
cious enemies  K  Even  that  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
diction, "  And  they  will  kill  you,"  Matthew  xxiv.  9- 
or,  "  And  some  of  you  will  they  cause  to  be  put  to 
"  death,"  Luke  xxi.  16,  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  the  hearers  of  the  prophecy  itself ;  one  of 
whom,  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  actually  put 
to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  to  gain  favour  with  his 
subjects ;  and  another,  Peter,  was  saved  from  the 
same  treatment  on  his  part,  with  a  view  to  please  the 
same  persons,  only  by  being  miraculously  delivered 
from  prison  ^  :  while,  if  we  consider  these  four  as 
representing  the  body  of  the  apostles,  the  prediction 
in  question  was  fulfilled  in  reference  to  that  body, 
not  only  by  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
but  also  by  that  of  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  sur- 

e  Cf.  Actsiii.  1,  2.  5^21 ;  v.  17— 40;  vi.  8-^vii.60;  viii.  1— 
ix.  31.  (Cf.  xxii.  19,  20.)  xxii.  30.  Also  Matt.  x.  17,  18: 
Luke  xii.  11. 

f  Cf.  Acts  xxii.  27 — xxviii.  U).  S  Acts  xii.  1 — 19. 
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iiamt'd  t!ie  Less,  the  brother  or  c-ousin  of  our  I^ord, 
aii<l  tlie  first  bisliop  of  Jerusalem  ;  u'honi  theyouuger 
Auanus  the  hi«;li  priest  of  the  Jews  j)ut  to  deatli  in 
the  eiglitl)  of  Xero  >',  U.  C.  815.  A.  U.  G2. 

Again,  the  taking  of  offence  spoken  of  in  the  next 
instance,  is  (hjuhtless  to  be  understood  as  a  prelin)i- 
nary  step  to  tlie  faHing  away  of  some  among  the 
Christian  community  themselves  ;  a  falling  away 
M-hicli  in  the  instance  of  those  so  offended,  would  be 
complete — amounting  to  absolute  ai)ostasy,  or  the 
renunciation  of  their  previous  i)rofession — though  the 
faith  and  constancy  of  the  major  part,  (riv  TroAAiv,) 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bers, might  continue  comparatively  firm  and  uiiiiii- 
paired.  The  parable  of  the  sower  j)repared  us  be- 
foreiiand  to  expect  instances  of  this  apostasy  every- 
where, as  one  of  the  first  and  most  natural  efl'ects  of 
the  subjertion  of  the  strength  of  Christian  j)rincii)le, 
and  the  fervour  of  Christian  love,  to  so  severe  a 
trial  as  persecution  ;  a  consequence,  therefore,  under 
such  cireumstances.  first  to  be  exemplified  in  that 
Cliristian  coiniiiunity  wliich  should  first  be  subjected 
to  this  trial;  the  Christian  community  among  the 
Jews,  ^i'jie  fact  of  the  previous  defection,  seems  to 
be  first  mentioned  in  the  present  instance,  for  the 
sake  of  the  extraordinar\'  ellect  which  is  immediately 
after  pi'edieted  to  lullow  ujioii  it;  a  constipu'iice, 
wliieh  Would  otlierwisi'  be  unaccountable — the  be- 
traying, denouncing,  delivering  up  of  tiieir  former 
lellow-Christians  by  these  apostates  from  their  own 


'•    \'i(lo   my    DissiTliitioiis.  vol.    ii.    Diss.  i.   }!(» — }i(i.    Sii|ijtK'm. 
Diss.    Kid. 
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community  ;  a  change  of  dis])osition  towards  them, 
going  to  the  length  of  converting  previous  love  and 
attachment  into  hatred  and  abhorrence,  breaking 
through  all  ties  of  natural  or  acquired  endearment, 
and  turning  the  hand  of  parents  against  the  children, 
and  of  children  against  the  parents  '. 

The  particular  next  specified,  the  rise,  and  the 
part  attributed  to  the  agency  of  false  prophets,  or 
rather  of  false  teachers,  I  apprehend  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  i)rinciple,  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  causes.     Tiiey  vs^ere  to  spring  up  in  the 

i  Cf.  Matt.  X.  34—39.  Harm.  iii.  2(3:  Luke  xii.  49—53. 
Harm.  iv.  32 :  Luke  xiv.  26.  Harm.  iv.  40. 

This  peculiar  consequence  of  the  taking  offence  and  the  fall- 
ing away  of  some  of  the  former  professors  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, however  lamentable,  or  even  horrible,  to  contemplate,  is 
vet  in  course  with  the  nature  of  things — supposing  at  least,  the 
offence  itself  to  originate  in  no  venial  infirmity,  and  to  termi- 
nate in  apostasy  properly  so  called.  It  is  found  by  experience  that 
none  are  commonly  more  inveterate  enemies  of  a  religion,  or  of  a 
party  in  the  state,  than  those  who  having  once  belonged  to  it, 
have  subsequently  deserted  it.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  peculiarly  malicious  and  rancorous  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Christian  religion,  which  appears  to  have  actuated 
certain  of  its  deistical,  sceptical,  and  infidel  opponents. 

The  predicted  effect  too  is  confirmed  in  some  instances  by 
the  testimony  of  history ;  and  what  happened  in  one  of  these 
cases,  we  may  presume  would  happen  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, in  another.  At  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Nero,  U.  C.  817-  A.  D.  64.  upon  the  charge  of  having  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  Tacitus  informs  us  that  many  were  betrayed 
or  pointed  out  by  the  informations  of  the  rest :  Ann.  xv.  44 : 
and  Pliny,  Epp.  x.  97.  implies  the  same  thing  at  the  time  of  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians  of  Bithvnia,  U.  C  \iQi).  A.  D.  112, 
(Vide  my  Supplem.  Diss.  p.  222,  223.) 
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bosom  of  the  Christian  community,  and  to  be  an- 
otlier  of  the  effects  of  persecution,  the  next  in  order 
of  time  to  the  consequence  last  mentioned  :  in  which 
case,    the    church    in    question    being    the   Hebrew 
Christian  church,  and  the  persecution  which  was  to 
produce  this  eff'ect,  being  the  trial  of  Christian  faith 
and  constancy  to  which  these  in  particular  were  ex- 
posed— that   is,  at  the  hands  of  their  unbelievino- 
countrymen  ;  the  description  of  false  teachers,  which 
the  jH'ophecy  most  probably  had  in  view  in  this  in- 
stance,   I    should    apprehend    to   be   the  Judaizing 
teachers — the  object  of  whose   preaching,  and   the 
effect  of  whose  doctrines,  was  to  do  away  with  the 
scandal  of  the  cross,  by  inculcating  upon  converts  to 
the  Gospel,  the  necessity  of  the  observance  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  still — instead  of  an  absolute  and  total 
reliance  upon  one  sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  trust, 
the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour.     The  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  in  the  mouths  of  such  teachers,  were 
divested  of  every  thing,  so  characteristic  of  them,  in 
which  consisted  their  offensiveness  to  the  Jews;  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  apostles  like   these,   was   but  another 
means  for  the  nudtiplication   of  proselytes   to  Ju- 
daism.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  such   teachers,  and  the  first  motive  to  their 
peculiar  doctiine,  was  mainly  the  effect  of  persecu- 
tion, and  persecution   from   the  unbelieving  Jews; 
since  we  find  St.  Paul  too  asserting  of  them,  tliat  it 
was   out  of  no  zeal  for  the  Law  in  particular,  or 
from   any   scru})ulousness    about   its    observance    in 
tluir  own  persons — tiiat  they  laboured  to  mala'  con- 
verts to  it  among  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  also; 
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but  only  lest  they  should  suffer  persecution  for  the 
cross  of  Christ  ^. 

^  Galat.  vi.  \2,  13.  The  proper  sense  of  yj/ev8o7rpo(prjTr]s  is  that 
of  a  false  teacher,  rather  than  of  a  false  prophet.  In  this  sense 
it  is  clearly  used,  Matt.  vii.  15:  and  as  we  may  presume  also, 
1  John  iv.  1  :  and  in  this  sense,  it  would  be  strictly  applicable  to 
any  description  of  persons,  who,  whether  they  pretended  to  su- 
pernatural powers  in  other  respects  or  not,  were  yet  the  authors 
and  propagators  of  doctrines,  which  a  genuine  Christianity  could 
not  recognise  as  her  own  :  doctrines  strictly  heretical,  and  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  sound  words.  It  is  certain  that  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  persons  of  this  description,  between  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  were  the  Judaizing  teachers  above  referred  to ;  though  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  that,  were  there  any  others,  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  not  strictly  belonging  to  their  school, 
yet  heresiarchs  as  well  as  they,  and  propagators  of  false  doctrine 
as  well  as  they,  our  Saviour  might  not  have  them  in  his  eye  too, 
when  he  delivered  this  prediction  of  their  future  appearance ; 
more  especially,  if  they  first  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Jewish  church,  and  went  forth  thence  into  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This  would  be  true  especially  of  Simon  Magus,  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  his  fol- 
lowers; the  nominal  conversion  of  Simon  to  Christianity,  and 
therefore  in  all  probability,  the  date  of  his  heresy,  being  to  be 
placed  U.  C.  7^0.  A.  D.  37:  vide  my  Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  541. 
sqq.  (Cf.  Supplem.  Diss.  426,  427.)  also  Diss.  ii.  95.  and  Sup- 
plem.  Diss.  348,  349. 

That  we  are  right,  however,  in  understanding  the  prediction 
of  an  eifect  which  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  persecution,  more 
particularly  ;  and  of  persecution  beginning  first  with  the  Jews, 
and  personally  affecting  first  Jewish  believers  ;  and  therefore  of 
the  rise  and  the  doctrines  of  Judaizing  teachers,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  besides  that 
referred  to  above — whence  it  will  appear  that  the  object  of  these 
teachers  and  of  their  doctrines,  in  every  shape,  must  have  been 
mainly  this :  to  do  away  with  the  scandal  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
as  more  offensive  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  than  to  any  others  to 
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Again,  as  another  of  the  effects  of  persecution, 
but  of  persecution,  long,  violent,  and  aggravated  of 
its  kind,  even  the  firmness  of  those,  who  had  hitherto 
preserved  their  constancy  unshaken,  should  begin 
to  waver  ;  a  description  of  consequences  which 
points  to  a  period  late  in  the  order  of  succession, 
and  converging  to  the  time  of  the  end  itself.  "  Be- 
"  cause  of  the  multiplying  of  iniquity,"  that  is,  be- 
cause the  reign  of  lawlessness  and  terror  was  every 
day  becoming  more  outrageous — because  oppression 
was  every  day  becoming  more  intolerable,  "  the 
"  love,"  by  which  is  meant  the  religious  attachment, 
the  faith,  the  fervour,  the  devotion — "  of  the  many, 
"  should  be  chilled,  and  begin  to  grow  cold  ;"  an 
effect,  which  might  be  preparatory  to  its  becoming 
entirely  frozen  at  last — that  is,  utterly  extinct  and 
dead  within  them,  but  is  not  as  yet  supposed  to 
have  arrived  at  that  result — however  nearly  it  may 
be  approximating  to  it.     This  description  of  conse- 

wlioni  the  same  doctrine  could  be  preached — the  distinction  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  or 
Greek,  being,  that  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  /xwpui, 
or  folly  to  the  Greek,  but  <TKavha\nv,  or  a  stuniblingblock  to  the 
Jew.  Vide  1  Cor.  i.  23  :  2  Cor.  xi.  13—15.  (Cf.  4.  22.)  :  Gal. 
ii.  ]]— 21  ;  iv.  2<);  V.  11  ;  vi.  12,  13.  Cf.  Philipp.  iii.  3,4. 
18,  19:   1  Tim.  i.  7,  «:   Titus  i.  10— KJ;    iii.  D— 11. 

On  the  .subject  of  ■<\rivhmpo(\ii]rai,  or  false  teachers  generally, 
for  the  interval  between  tlie  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Acts 
XX.  30:  Gal.  i.  7-  I  1  ;  v.  1—4:  Rom.  xvi.  17,  1«:  Philipp.  i. 
15—18;  iii.  2.  18,  11):  C0I0S.S.  ii.  8.  1(),  17—23:  Hebrews 
xiii.i):  1  Tim.  3,  4.0,  7.  IS),  20;  iv.  7;  vi.  3— 5.  20,  21  : 
2  Tim.  ii.  1<).  18.  23.  25,  2();  iii.  (1—8.  Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  iii.  3  s.pj. 
Jude  4.  sqcj.  Also  1  John  ii.  18,  19.  22,  23.  20;  iv.  1.  3.  5: 
2  John  7.  10,  1  I. 
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quences  then,  agrees  with  the  probable  inference  re- 
specting the  state  of  things  in  the  Hebrew  church, 
just  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  promised  deliver- 
ance, called  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man — which 
we  saw  to  be  raised  by  that  ominous  doubt  ex- 
pressed in  the  question,  on  the  former  occasion, 
"  Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  man  is  come,  will 
"  he  find  the  faith  in  the  land '"  ?" 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  a 
prediction,  as  that  of  the  odium  under  which  the 
profession  of  Christianity  and  the  name  of  Christian 
should  come  to  labour  among  all  nations ;  it  is  one 
which  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  could  be  ac- 

™  Towards  the  close  of  the  troublous  period,  between  the  de- 
livery of  the  prophecy,  and  the  time  of  the  end,  political  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  allow  the  violence  and  hostility  of  the 
Jews  against  Christianity,  free  scope ;  as  the  people  became 
more  refractory,  and  the  Roman  governors  successively  ap- 
pointed over  them,  less  able  or  less  willing  to  preserve  order, 
and  to  protect  all  descriptions  of  persons  indifferently.  On  this 
principle  we  may  account  for  the  boldness  and  presumption  of 
the  younger  Ananus,  in  putting  James  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
to  death,  on  his  own  authority ;  notwithstanding  that  the  pro- 
vince was  at  the  time  subject  to  the  administration  of  Albinus. 
The  wickedness  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  the  end, 
is  described  by  Josephus  in  various  places,  in  truly  horrible 
colours,  though  probably  not  exaggerated ;  see  B.  iv.  vi.  3 :  v. 
i.  3  5  X.  5;  xiii.  Q,  Sic.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  contests  like  that 
which  the  unbelieving  Jews  waged  against  the  believing — to 
grow  fiercer  and  hotter,  the  longer  they  continue.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  written,  as  we  saw,  (supra  vol.  iv.  239.)  for  the 
express  purpose  of  reviving  the  courage  of  the  suffering  Hebrew 
church,  would  alone  be  competent  to  prove  that  the  trial  to 
which  they  had  previously  been  exposed,  was  then,  or  would 
soon  be  at  its  height,  and  their  faith,  unless  timely  rekindled 
and  reanimated  by  fresh  encouragements,  would  be  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  failing  them. 
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eomplished  only  gradually.  The  Gospel  must  have 
been  preached  every  where,  if  not  established  every 
where,  before  it  could  begin  to  be  detested  every 
where  ;  nor  could  the  religion  have  enemies  where 
it  had  not  also  friends,  nor  persecutors  where  it  had 
not  professors.  ^Vith  reason  then  does  this  par- 
ticular come  the  last  in  order  ;  and  the  prediction 
of  the  universal  disrepute  of  Christianity,  precede 
immediately  the  prediction  of  its  universal  propaga- 
tion ;  which  was  probably  tlie  ground  on  which 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  in  their  statement  of  the 
order  of  these  particulars,  departed  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  St.  Matthew,  that  so  the  connection  of 
the  event  with  the  prophecy  might  be  rendered  the 
closer  and  more  apparent.  As  to  the  matter  of  fact, 
involved  in  the  prediction  itself,  nothing  admits  of  a 
clearer  confirmation  ;  as  the  particulars  subjoined 
in  the  note  will  shew  ". 

n  The  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  prediction,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  of 
Rome,  in  their  declaration  to  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxviii.  22  :  TTfpI  )ilv 
yap  TTjs  alp{(TfU>s  Taurrj^  yvatarov  eariv  r^juv  on  Travraxov  avTiXfyerai, 
The  time  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit,  as  I  shewed  in  my  former  work,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  (Cf. 
Supplementary  Diss.  438— 4(57.)  was  U.  C.  8U.  A.  D.  5i).  tlie 
fifth  of  Xero.  The  increasing  odium  of  Christianity,  up  to  the 
same  time,  is  strongly  implied  in  incidental  testimonies  to  that 
effect,  which  occur  in  the  Epistles,  written  before  that  date  ;  for 
instance,  1  Pet.  ii.  12;  iii.  Hi;  iv.  14;  iv.  IG:  the  time  of 
which  was  probably  but  little  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  as  I  shewed  in  my  former  work,  vol.  i.  ])iss.  ii.  Cf.  Sup- 
})lem.  Dissert.  342 — 'Mi'^.  Other  testimonies  to  the  same  truth, 
occurring  in  \arious  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  before  or  after 
the  same  jjeriod,  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
miglitbe  collected,  and  stated  elironologically,  if  necessary.  Tlie 
specific  eUV'c-t  in  ([uestion,  from  the  reception  and  profession  of 
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Lastly,  we  may  observe  upon  all  the  above  parti- 
culars  in   common,  that  though  they  succeed  each 

Christianity,  was  to  be  expected  in  due  time,  from  Matt.  v.  1 1 :  Luke 
vi.  22  :  Matt.  x.  22  :  John  xvi.  2,  &c.  The  name  of  Christian 
was  first  given  to  the  professors  of  the  religion,  at  Antioch,  Acts 
xi.  26:  (Cf.  xxvi.  28:  1  Pet.  iv.  16.  when  it  was  become  their 
common  name  :)  but  whether  as  a  term  of  reproach,  or  not,  does 
not  appear  ;  though  most  probably  not.  (Cf.  Mark  ix.  41.)  For 
proofs  however  of  the  existing  and  gradually  increasing  odium 
or  infamy,  attaching  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  see  Acts 
xiii.  6 — 8.45;  xvii.  6,7;  xviii.  6:  xix.  9 ;  xxii.  21.28;  xxiv, 
5,  6.  9.  14.  Cf.  XXV.  7,  8:  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13:  Rom.  ii.  24:  1 
Tim.  iv.  10:  James  ii.  7:  1  Pet.  ii.  12.  15;  iii.  16:  iv.  4.  14. 
16. 

Tacitus,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  burning  of  Rome, 
U.  C.  817.  A.  D.  64.  a  crime,  as  we  know,  purposely  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Christians,  in  order  to  divert  the  odium  of  the  fact 
from  its  real  author,  the  emperor  Nero — Ann.  xv.  44,  though  he 
bears  witness  to  their  innocence  of  this  particular  crime,  yet 
speaks  of  them  as  "  per  flagitia  invisos,"  as  "  sontes  et  novissi- 
"  ma  exempla  meritos;"  and  calls  Christianity  itself,  "  exitiabi- 
"  lis  superstitio,"  one  of  the  "  atrocia"  and  "  pudenda,"  which 
along  with  every  thing  else  of  the  same  kind,  had  made  its  way 
to  the  city,  and  obtained  a  reception  there.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  general  infamy  and  discredit  under  which  the  professors  of 
Christianity  had  by  this  time  come  to  labour,  that  made  Nero  fix 
upon  them  as  the  likeliest  persons  on  whom  to  transfer  the  stigma 
of  his  own  atrocious  act.  The  popular  opinion  of  the  capability 
of  the  Christians  to  commit  any  kind  of  crime,  however  enor- 
mous, would  give  a  colour  of  probability  beforehand  to  the  accu- 
sation against  them  in  this  instance.  Suetonius,  also,  in  reference 
to  their  treatment  either  upon  this  occasion,  or  on  some  other 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  (Neron.  16,  3.)  says  of  the  Christians, 
"Afflicti  suppliciis  Christiani,  genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae 
"  ac  maleficae :"  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  lib. 
X.  97-  written,  as  I  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my  Supplementary 
Dissertations,  Diss.  xii.  (see  pages  222,  223.)  most  probably 
U.  C.  865.  A.  D.  112.  upon  occasion  of  the  persecution  which 
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other,  as  the  classes  of  signs  in  the  former  instance 
were  observed  to  do,  in  the  order  of  time  ;  yet  after 

he  was  carrjing  on  against  the  Christians  of  his  province,  Bi- 
thynia,  still  speaks  of  the  "  flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini  (Chri- 
stianorum")  as  matter  of  course ;  though  he  has  nothing  more 
specific  to  lay  to  their  charge^  than  the  fact  of  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  an  unaccountable  obstinacy,  and  a  "  superstitio  prava 
"  et  immodica,"  a  perverse  and  excessive  kind  of  superstition. 
We  might  illustrate  if  necessary  the  same  repute  from  the  allu- 
sions of  writers  contemporary,  or  nearly  so  ;  Lucian,  in  his  Pseu- 
domantis,  24.  38.  Operum  ii.  232.  244,  245  :  and  Aristides,  Ora- 
tio  xlvi.  Operum  ii.  402.  ad  calc. 

That  the  calumnies  once  current  against  Christianity,  were  of 
a  very  early  origin,  though  they  might  not  all  come  into  vogue 
at  once,  appears  from  the  remains  of  the  oldest  of  the  Christian 
apologists,  Justin  ^lartyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  ad 
Autolycum,  TertuUian,  and  others:  each  of  whom  speaks  of 
these  accusations,  and  of  the  prejudice  against  the  religion 
thereby  excited,  as  of  long  standing,  and  general  reception. 
The  charges  in  question,  were  they  to  be  particularised,  would 
appear  incredible  to  an  unlearned  modern  reader ;  since  there 
was  notliing,  the  most  calculated  to  excite  horror  and  disgust, 
and  to  iuHame  the  passions  of  a  common  humanity  against  the 
professors  of  such  principles,  or  the  perpetrators  of  such  enor- 
mities, that  was  not  currently  imj)uted  to  the  pure  and  holy  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thought  to  make  a  part  of  the  ])rac- 
tice  of  Christians,  .\theism  and  profaneiiess — the  utter  con- 
tempt of  every  thing  which  the  world  deemed  sacred — human 
sacrifices  and  banqueting  upon  human  flesh — the  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes — unnatural  lusts,  incest,  and  the 
like  ;  these  are  the  heads  of  the  charges  in  general,  under  which 
and  the  odiimi  excited  by  which,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
once  laboured.  The  refutation  of  such  charges,  however  un- 
necessary it  may  seem  to  us  at  the  present  day,  was,  unhappily, 
only  too  incumbent  on  the  champicms  of  the  Gospel  in  former 
times  :  to  cite  passages  from  whose  works  in  reference  to  them 
would  be  an  endless  task,  as  they  occur  almost  in  every  page. 
See  Justin    'SI.   Apolog.   i.  p.  .").   l'.  12;   }l.  lO  ;    11.  1  ;   43.  17; 
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one  and  an  earlier  instance  of  their  number  had 
begun   to  take  place,  that  also  might  continue   in 

45.  12;  47.  6:  Apolog.  ii.  127.  17—131.  5  :  Dialog.  155.  17: 
Tatian,  Oratio  ad  Graecos,  capp.  6.  42 :  Origen,  contra  Cels.  vi. 
27.  40:  Operum  i.  651,  652:  Athenagorae  Legat.  p.  5.  1.  13. 
6.  1;  0.  12;  14.  4;  17-  8;  145.  3;  157-  6:  Theophilus  ad 
Autolycum,  i.  2.  p.  4  ;  iii.  3.  p.  278  ;  15.  p.  322  :  Tertullian,  v. 
Apologeticus  2.  4.  7-  8 :  Ad  Nationes,  i.  7-  IMinucius  Felix, 
10—13,  &c. 

We  learn,  indeed,  from  Origen,  loc.  cit.  that  long  before  his 
time,  about  A.  D.  250,  the  falsehood  of  these  accusations  Avas 
known  to  the  world  at  large,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
any  longer  to  refute  them :  but  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  an  hun- 
dred years  before,  at  least,  they  would  be  still  fresh,  and  com- 
monly believed.  Not  but  that  even  to  those  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  character  of  genuine  Christianity,  and 
even  at  that  time,  they  might  and  they  did  appear  too  horrible 
not  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  to  whose  soever 
charge  they  might  be  laid ;  as  Trypho  the  Jew  acknowledges, 
apud  Justin.  M.  Dialog.  155.  27  :  Trepi  8e  av  ol  tto\\o\  Xeyovcriv, 
ov  TrKTTevaai  ci^iov,  Trdppco  yap  KexonprjKe  ttjs  di>6poiTriVT]s  (pvcTetos.  The 
only  answer  which  Blandina,  or  Biblias,  two  of  the  IMartyrs  of 
V'ienne,  A.  D.  169  or  I7O,  (Vide  my  Supplementary  Diss.  xv. 
p.  296  sqq.)  returned  to  such  accusations,  in  the  midst  of  their 
tortures,  was  simply  this,  Xpicmavr)  elpr  Kai  Trap'  rjpiv  ovBev  ^avkov 
yiverni  :  and  ttws  av  iTaibia  (jiciyoiev  ol  toiovtoi,  ols  fir]8e  aXoycov  ^axov 
alpa  (j)ayf'iv  i^ov;  Euseb.  E.  H.  v.  i.  157-  D.  and  159.  A:  upon 
which  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  Christians  of  this 
period  considered  the  apostolic  injunction  to  abstain  from  blood. 
Acts  XV.  20.  29 ;  xxi.  25,  to  possess  the  same  obligation  upon 
Gentile  converts,  still,  as  at  first;  in  other  words,  to  be  of 
perpetual  obligation:  a  conclusion  which  might  be  confirmed, 
if  necessary,  by  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  Christian  writers, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  &c. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  advance  probable  reasons  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  these  charges  against  Christianity,  at 
least  in  part ;  though  perhaps  no  reasons  which  we  can  advance. 
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being,   and    produce   its    effect,   contemporaneously 
with  another,  beginning  after  it. 

on  grounds  of  simple  probability,  will  account  for  them  entirely. 
The  accusation  of  atheism  might  arise  from  the  kno\\'n  fact  that 
the  Christians  made  no  scruple  of  denying  the  divinity  of  those 
beings  whom  the  Gentile  world  esteemed  gods ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian apologists  admit  that  they  Avere  truly  atheists  in  that  sense, 
but  not  as  denying  the  one  true  God  and  Creator  of  all  things. 
It  is  a  possible  supposition  too,  that  the  charge  brought  against 
them  of  meeting  in  secret,  to  banquet  on  human  flesh  and  blood, 
might  be  founded  ultimately  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
eucharist,  and  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  that  mystery; 
and  be  resolvable  into  a  gross  and  perverted  apprehension  of  a 
fact,  about  which,  however  reservedly  communicated  even  to 
Christians  themselves,  the  Gentiles,  we  may  presume,  must  haA'e 
heard  somewhat — that  the  Christians  met  at  stated  times  to  feed 
upon  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  specific  charge, 
coming  under  this  general  head,  of  sacrificing  and  devouring 
infants,  might  be  due  in  like  manner  to  a  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration,  or  a  gross  and  distorted  account  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Christian  baptism,  particularly  as  ad- 
ministered upon  infants — their  dedication  to  God,  by  that  act, 
(which  might  be  called  a  sacrifice,)  their  innuersion  in  water, 
and  the  like.  Promiscuous  mixtures  between  the  sexes^under 
cover  of  darkness,  might  easily  be  laid  to  their  charge,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  custom  of  both  sexes  meeting  to  celebrate  their 
aymrai,  or  feasts  of  love,  in  conjunction,  by  night,  so  long  as  the 
interdicts  against  the  open  profession  of  Christianity  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  meet  and  celebrate  either  that  office  of  their  reli- 
gion, or  any  other,  in  the  day  time  :  and  as  to  the  charge  of 
incest,  in  particular,  it  might  easily  be  founded  on  the  peculiar 
doctrine  of  Christian  Ethics,  by  which  every  member  of  the 
common  family  of  faith  is  taught  to  regard  every  other,  in  his 
capacity  of  a  fellow-believer,  as  a  brother  or  a  sister. 

The  resemblance,  at  first  sight  perceptible,  between  the  more 
secret  and  mysterious  observances  of  the  Christian  religion, 
especially  that  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and  even  the 
feasts  of  charity,  above  alluded  to — and  the  Ttkr),  iiii/ia,  or  mys- 
teries of  Gentilism — might  be  another  cause  to  operate  to  the 
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The  preceptive   matter,  combined   with  the  pro- 
phetical in  this  instance,  consists  of  two  particulars, 

prejudice  of  the  Gospel.  The  world  at  large  might  be  easily- 
persuaded  that  wliat  was  solemnized  with  so  much  secresy,  and 
so  carefully  kept  from  the  knowledge  and  observation  of  all  but 
the  Christians  themselves,  was  something  that  would  not  bear  to 
see  the  light ;  and  perceiving  the  same  apparent  secresy  and  re- 
serve in  this  respect,  in  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
as  in  that  of  the  Eleusinian,  the  Bacchanalian,  the  Samothracian, 
or  any  other  of  the  mysteries,  properly  so  called ;  they  might 
be  tempted  to  conclude,  or  might  readily  be  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  same  wickedness  and  abominations  were  practised  in 
the  one,  under  the  veil  of  secresy,  which  were  currently  thought 
to  be  practised  in  the  other.  Cf.  Justin  JM.  Apolog.  i.  47-  6 : 
ii.  128,  11. 

Another  motive  to  increase  the  odium  against  Christianity, 
Avas  the  fact  that  apostate  Christians  purposely  spread  such 
calumnies  against  the  sect  to  which  they  had  once  belonged 
themselves,  either  to  excuse  their  own  secession  from  it,  or 
from  that  natural  disposition  in  the  apostate  to  hate  the  religion 
which  he  has  renounced,  even  with  more  of  virulence  and  anti- 
pathy for  having  believed  in  it:  and  that  Christians,  not  strictly 
speaking  apostates,  yet,  under  the  extreme  violence  of  torture, 
yielding  to  a  weakness  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  reprobation, 
women  or  slaves,  belonging  to  the  Christian  society,  were  some- 
times compelled  to  confess  to  such  things  :  see  Justin  M.  Apolog. 
ii.  127.  19.  The  persecution  of  the  churches  of  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunum,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  is  said  to 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  effect  of  confessions  thus  extorted; 
Euseb.  E.  H.  v.  1.  1.56.  D:  Irenaeus,  Fragm.  Opera,  469, 
line  7-  This  cause  in  particular  would  be  of  frequent  operation 
in  these  early  times.  The  first  thing  which  the  Gentile  autho- 
rities might  be  expected  to  do,  when  commencing  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  would  be  to  lay  hold  on  the  slaves,  or  the 
weaker  sex  among  their  body,  to  extort  confessions  from  them  ; 
which,  however  obtained,  would  be  eagerly  received,  and  acted 
upon  as  true,  and  as  affecting  the  character  of  the  whole  society. 
The  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger  furnishes  a  case  in 
point  to  each  of  these  suppositions.     IVIany  were  brought  before 
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referred  to  the  principal  event  foretold  by  the  other  ; 
one  of  theni  a  special  precept,  concerning  some,  the 

him  charged  Avith  being  Christians,  who,  it  appeared  upon  exa- 
mination, had  ceased  to  be  so,  from  three  to  twenty  years  and 
more,  before  the  time  of  this  inquiry.  We  find  liim  also  subject- 
ing to  torture  two  of  the  anciUie  or  ministrcr  (that  is,  the  deacon- 
esses) of  the  Christians,  to  ascertain  from  their  c(mfessions  the 
real  principles  or  practices  of  the  society ;  Quo  magis  necessa- 
rium  credidi,  ex  duabus  ancillis,  qute  ministrae  dicebantur,  quid 
esset  veri  et  per  tormenta  quccrere.  The  same  letter  is  emi- 
nently valuable,  likewise,  as  shewing  that  even  according  to  the 
information  obtained  from  the  apostate  meiTibers  of  the  so- 
ciety, no  evil  was  reported  of  the  Christians,  and  much  good  : 
Adfirmabant  autem,  hance  fuisse  summam  vel  culpse  suae, 
vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  (every  Sunday,  we 
may  presume)  ante  lucem  convenire  :  carmenque  Christo,  quasi 
Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem  :  seque  sacramento  non  in  sce- 
lus  aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria 
committerent,  ne  iidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnue- 
rent :  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse,  rursusque 
coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium  : 
quod  ipsum  facere  desisse  post  edictum  meum,  quo  secundum 
mandata  tua  hetserias  esse  vetueram.  Nor,  as  he  further  tells 
us,  did  his  examination  of  the  two  deaconesses  by  torture,  eli- 
cit the  discovery  of  any  thing  that  could  be  considered  a  crime, 
or  an  actual  offence  against  the  laws :  nothing  worse  than  that 
superstitio  prava  et  inmiodica,  to  which  I  referred  not  long 
since. 

Another  cause  to  produce  or  to  increase  the  odium  against 
the  professors  of  a  true  and  genuine  Christianity,  might  be  this; 
that  some  of  the  different  heretical  sects,  which  appeared  so 
early  in  the  Christian  history,  either  were  actually  guilty  of  the 
enormities  which  these  calumnies  imputed  to  the  Christians 
generally,  or  are  charged  with  being  so  ;  Justin.  ]\I.  Apolog.  i. 
43.  17:  Irenseus  i.  i.  12.  p.  30.  15  :  Euseb.  E.  11.  iv.  7.  120. 
D  :  Epiphanius  adv.  Haer.  Nicolaitae,  Gnostici,  &c.  Even  these 
heretics  A\ould  go  by  the  name  of  Christians,  and  would  avow 
themselves,  by  profession  at  least,  to  be  Christians  ;  so  that, 
\\'ith  the  world  at  large,  their  principles  or  their   practices,  if 
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other  a  general  one,  concerning  all,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  yet  neither  of  them  so  ex- 
clusively preceptive,  but  that  a  prophecy  is  implied 
in  each,  under  the  form  of  a  promise  suspended 
upon  a  condition — and  consequently  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  presupposing  the  observance  of  the 
condition. 

The  first  of  these  instructions  concerns  the  mode 
of  conduct,  proper  to  be  observed   by  those,   who 

any  thing  was  known  about  tliem,  might  easily  pass  current  for 
the  principles  or  practice  of  the  Christians  generally. 

But  to  whatever  cause  we  may  trace  the  first  origin  of  the 
calumnies  spread  against  Christianity,  from  so  early  a  date,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  effect  was  to  make  the  name  of  Christian 
a  proverb  of  reproach  ;  and  literally  to  fulfil  the  prediction  that 
they  should  be  hated  of  all  men,  for  their  denomination's  sake,  and 
that  whosoever  killed  them,  should  think  he  was  doing  the  cause 
of  virtue,  morality,  and  common  humanity,  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
should  have  been  able  to  make  its  way  against  such  a  prejudice 
as  this ;  which  in  a  moral  point  of  view  was  not  less  powerful, 
or  less  likely  to  impede  it,  than  the  violence  of  actual  persecu- 
tion. With  the  common  people,  oi  'de^oi  was  the  familiar  name 
of  the  Christians ;  and  to  the  anger  of  their  gods,  because  such 
an  impious  race  was  allowed  even  to  exist,  they  attributed  every 
misfortune,  political  or  physical,  every  evil  of  a  public  or  general 
nature,  that  happened  to  befall;  droughts,  rains,  locusts,  mildews, 
famines,  earthquakes,  wars,  fires,  or  pestilences  ;  so  that,  as 
Augustine  observes,  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  ii.  3  :  it  was  become 
a  proverb,  Pluvia  defit :  causa  Christiani.  Vide  Arnobius, 
Orosius,  Augustin,  passim.  These  calamities  were  unhappily 
only  too  frequent  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  more  particu- 
larly ;  and  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  served  as  a  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  more  or 
less  generally,  with  the  sanction  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
or  of  a  clamour  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  vulgar,  which,  even 
when  disposed  to  protect  the  Christians,  the  magistrates  or 
governors  were  little  able  to  resist. 

VOL.  V.  U 
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should  be  placed  in  a  situation,  requiring  them  to 
answer  publicly  in  behalf  of  their  religion  ;  and 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  apologists  or  advocates  of  Christian- 
ity, the  evangelists,  the  preachers  or  apostles  of  the 
Gospel,  in  particular ;  for  which  reason,  perhaps, 
this  part  of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount  has  been 
omitted  by  St.  Matthew,  because  the  same  injunc- 
tions made  part  of  the  charge  delivered  to  the  apo- 
stles, and  recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Gospel. 

The  other  practical  admonition  is  of  a  nature,  ne- 
cessarily to  concern  the  whole  of  the  community  of 
Hebrew  Christians  in  the  complex.  It  is  first  intro- 
duced by  St.  Mark,  and  in  so  significant  a  manner, 
as  of  itself  to  imply  that  it  was  intended  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  behaviour  of  professing  Christians 
under  persecution  in  general.  "  But  look  ye  unto 
"  yourselves ;"  look  betimes  to  your  own  faith  and 
resolution — see  that  both  are  previously  well  settled 
for  every  thing  which  is  about  to  betide  you  ;  hard 
and  severe  is  the  trial  which  they  must  shortly  un- 
dergo. It  is  repeated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
under  circumstances  of  still  greater  solemnity,  when 
not  merely  ihejacf,  but  the  long  continuance  of  per- 
secution, having  been  intimated  ;  it  was  further  im- 
plied that  the  love  of  the  many,  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  great  body  of  the  church,  would 
be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  succumbing 
under  the  pressure  of  external  violence,  and  every 
encouragement  would  be  necessary,  to  revive  the 
hopes  which  had  begun  to  droop,  and  to  animate 
the  courage  which  had  begun  to  faint ;  "  But  he 
"  wlio  hath  endured  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
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"  saved,"  and,  "  In  your  endurance  get  ye  your 
"  lives."  Such  then  was  the  promise,  and  such  the 
condition  annexed  to  it,  in  this  instance  ;  the  pro- 
mise  of  so  complete  a  protection  and  security  from 
all  the  evils  coming  on  their  unbelieving  country- 
men, that  not  an  hair  of  their  head  should  be  lost 
in  the  end — but  upon  the  condition  of  so  uncon- 
quered  a  patience,  and  so  unwearied  a  perseverance, 
in  the  profession  of  their  faith,  that  no  danger  nor 
difficulty  to  the  contrary,  should  have  power  to 
move  or  unsettle,  much  less  to  overcome  them. 

With  respect  to  the  first  mentioned  precept,  the 
substance  of  the  promise  comprised  in  it,  according 
to  the  two  evangelists  who  record  it,  Mark  xiii.  11, 
and  Luke  xxi.   14,   15,  amounts  to  this;    that  as 
often  as  they  should  have  occasion  to  defend  them- 
selves, or  their  religion,  against  the  accusations  of 
their  adversaries,  before  judicial   tribunals  of  any 
kind,  before  governors  or  before  kings,  they  should 
find  words  and  eloquence  at  will :  a  promise  whiclj, 
if  we  consider  what  these  defenders  or  apologists  of 
Christianity  were  to   be — how  unlearned   and  un- 
educated, how  little  versed  in  the  arts  of  composi- 
tion, and   the   practice  of  rhetoric — and   what   the 
cause  which  they  should  be  called  upon  to  defend, 
as  well  as  the  very  probable  frequency  of  such  oc- 
currences ;  it  must  be  confessed,  would  be  neither  un- 
necessary in  itself,  nor  unconsolatory  to  the  hearers. 
But  the  promise  is  given  on  a  condition  of  a  truly 
observable  kind  ;  the  condition  of  not  premeditating 
themselves,   of  studying  nothing  for  their  defence 
beforehand,  of  trusting  entirely  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.     The  final  end,  then,  of  such  an  assur- 
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arice  could  not  be  simply  to  relieve  the  apostles  from 
the  very  natural  anxiety  which  they  might  feel,  un- 
der the  prospect  of  sucli  emergencies,  combined  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  existing  disabilities  to  ac- 
quit themselves  becomingly  in  situations  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  kind ;  but  much  more  to  impress  them 
strongly  with  the  conviction  beforehand,  that  the 
extraordinary  assistances  of  the  Spirit,  which  must 
compensate  for  those  existing  disabilities,  to  be  re- 
lied upon  at  all,  must  be  implicitly  and  totally  relied 
upon  ;  their  own  cooperation  towards  a  common 
end  must  be  simply  that  of  instruments,  given  up 
and  resigned  to  be  actuated  by  another;  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  do  all,  as  of  himself,  but  nothing  other- 
wise; to  distrust  his  aid  or  agency,  to  regard  it  as  only 
supplementary — to  combine  any  thing  with  it  of  their 
own,  as  equally  necessary  to  the  effect — would  be  to 
dispense  with  it,  to  supersede  it,  to  lead  to  its  with- 
drawal entirely.  The  same  principle  of  an  implicit 
faith,  that  is,  of  a  confident  and  unhesitating  reliance 
on  the  cooperation  of  a  power  from  on  high,  should 
be  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  what  the  apostles 
should  say,  as  to  the  performance  of  what  they 
should  do.  Their  ability  must  be  supplied  for  the 
occasion :  their  eloquence  must  be  in  the  strictest 
sense  extemporaneous.  The  same  Spirit  which 
wrought  by  their  hands,  would  speak  by  their 
mouths ;  and  the  same  supernatural  agency  would 
be  as  visible  in  their  discourses,  as  in  their  miracles  : 
after  which  explanation  of  the  cause,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  effect,  which  the  Acts  of  tlie 
Apostles  in  repeated  instances  shew  to  have  followed, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  in  question.  The 
admirable  specimens  of  Christian  eloquence,  which 
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there  occur,  so  pregnant  and  sublime  in  the  matter, 
so  just  and  cogent  in  the  argument,  so  animated, 
rapturous,  and  elevated  in  the  expression,  are  not 
the  words  of  the  mouth  which  pronounces  them,  but 
of  the  Holy  Ghost". 

°  The  duty  of  trusting  altogether  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit,  vouchsafed  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  place,  when  and 
where  such  assistance  should  be  wanted,  could  scarcely  be  more 
strongly  impressed  on  the  hearers,  than  by  the  words  of  the  in- 
junction themselves ;  which,  strictly  construed,  imply,  that  they 
were  not  to  study  or  premeditate  what  to  say,  or  how  to  defend 
themselves,  even  when  they  and  their  adversaries  were  on  the 
way  together  to  the  tribunal,  before  which  they  must  shortly 
have  to  answer. 

The  conduct  which  Christian  orators  were  thus  commanded 
to  pursue,  was,  consequently,  very  different  not  only  from  what 
human  prudence  itself  might  have  suggested,  but  also  from  the 
example  set  them  by  the  practice  of  the  orators  of  antiquity 
generally.  Considering  the  frequency  of  the  occasions,  when 
they  might  reckon,  with  presumptive  certainty,  on  being  obliged 
to  answer  publicly  for  themselves  and  their  religion ;  and  also 
the  necessary  similarity  of  one  of  these  occasions  to  anotlier ; 
nothing  at  first  sight  would  seem  more  natural,  or  more  obvi- 
ously the  dictate  of  human  prudence,  than  that  those,  who 
might  so  reasonably  calculate  on  being  repeatedly  placed  in 
situations  like  these,  should  prepare  themselves  long  beforehand, 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  against  such  emergencies;  should 
settle  in  their  minds  the  form,  the  matter,  the  mode,  the  topics 
of  the  defences,  proper  for  such  occasions ;  should  provide  them- 
selves as  it  were  with  a  standing  formulary  of  self-defence,  and 
store  their  memories  with  standing  arguments,  applicable  to 
almost  every  case  of  the  kind.  The  example  of  the  teachers 
and  professors  of  the  popular  rhetoric  of  the  day,  if  they  were 
disposed  to  follow  that,  would  teach  them  to  do  tiie  same  thing. 
These  systems  of  rhetoric,  numerous  as  they  were,  and  diflferent 
from  each  other,  in  circumstantial  respects,  as  they  were,  had 
all  the  same  object  in  view ;  to  qualify  the  orator  trained  after 
their  manner,  to  speak,  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  on  any  sub- 
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The  connection  of  this  particular  injunction  with 
the  general  topic  of  prediction,  the  fact  and  progress 
of  persecution  antecedently,  is  twofold  ;  j)artly  as  it 
makes  provision  for  a  special  emergency,  arising  out 
of  that  fact,  and  pressing  most  on  a  certain  class  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  its  evangelists  or 
public  ministers ;  and  partly  because  the  instru- 
ments in  the  causation  of  this  emergency,  were  the 

ject.  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as  taught  in 
his  own  system,  wouhl  apply  to  any  of  the  rest ;  as  a  bvvajii<:  tov 
TTopicrai  Xoyovs,  a  duvafiis  Trepi  roii  8o6evTos  evpelv  \6yovs,  a  bvvafiis 
TOV  Oeatprfaai  rrepl  iKinrrov  to  ivbex"pevov  TTiOavov,  or  the  like.  His 
copious  and  minute  collections  of  eib-q  and  touol,  were  intended, 
if  such  an  effect  was  possihle,  to  comprehend  within  a  given 
compass  all  conceivable  arguments  on  all  conceivable  subjects^ 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  the  orator's  vocation,  could  come 
under  discussion ;  and  so  to  prepare  him  at  all  points,  and  for 
every  emergency.  On  some  of  these  subjects,  which  were  of 
more  usual  occurrence  than  others,  so  as  to  have  the  nature  of 
loci  communes,  he  directs  him  to  be  provided  with  the  most  per. 
tinent  topics,  for  or  against  the  subject,  duly  arranged,  and 
committed  to  memory  ;  which  he  was  to  produce  when  the  oc- 
casion served.  Of  their  speeches,  too,  distributed  as  they  were 
into  the  procem,  the  narration,  the  proof,  the  peroration,  or  the 
like — such  portions  as  were  more  or  less  the  same  in  all,  it 
was  usual  to  have  lying  by,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  differently 
modified ;  one  or  other  of  which  might  be  used  on  almost  every 
occasion.  Thus,  among  the  extant  works  of  Demosthenes, 
there  is  a  collection  of  irpooipia,  or  prooenis ;  as  so  many  possible 
modes  of  introducing  or  beginning  a  speech,  before  coming  to 
the  particular  subject  under  discussion.  In  like  manner,  there 
might  be  a  variety  of  forms  for  concluding  a  speech,  that  is,  of 
the  epilogus  or  jieroration.  In  short,  to  such  a  degree  of  system 
had  the  art  of  rhetoric  been  reduced,  by  this  time,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  birjyqcris  and 
the  TTt'crrisr,  (and  not  the  whole  even  of  either  of  those,  respec- 
tively,) an  orator  of  antiquity  might  have  had  a  speech  ready 
for  any  occasion,  almost  before  he  knew  for  what  it  was  wanted. 
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same  as  in  the  first  production  of  the  general  fact ; 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  same  class  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  religion,  with  whom  its  overt  persecu- 
tion first  began,  and  by  whom  it  was  most  systema- 
tically carried  on,  being  they  who  should  hale  its 
confessors  and  apologists,  not  only  before  their  own 
courts  of  justice,  but  before  foreign  tribunals,  the 
judgment  seats  of  governors  and  kings  p.  The  con- 
nection of  the  other  particular  direction  with  the  end 
and  purpose  of  the  whole,  has  been  also  pointed  out. 
We  may  observe,  then,  upon  this  second  part  of  the 
first  division  in  common,  that  its  several  particulars 
appear  to  have  come  to  pass  not  only  with  an  exact 
conformity  between  the  prediction  and  the  matter 
of  fact,  in  each  instance,  but  also  between  the  order 
of  the  prediction  and  the  order  of  the  event ;  whence, 
we  may  infer,  that  in  the  preceding  member  also, 
the  order  of  the  prophecy  was  the  order  of  the  event. 
Again,  that  as  these  are  matters  of  fact  properly  re- 
lating to  the  believing  Jews  ;  the  former  were  mat- 
ters of  fact  properly  concerning  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  And  lastly,  that,  referred  to  the  event  of  the 
approaching  visitation,  all  these  particulars  might 
possess  the  nature,  and  answer  to  the  intention  of 
signs,  to  notify  it  and  to  forerun  it,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  former  classes ;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  this  description  of  prognostics  was  sup- 
plied by  the  private  history  of  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian church,  the  other  by  the  public  history  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  nation.  The  principle  too  of  the 
significancy  of  either  class  of  signs  was  the  same  in 
general ;  partly,  certain  or  positive ;  partly,  moral  or 
presumptive ;  certain  and  positive  as  derived  from 

1'  Vide  supra,  page  275. 
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the  express  assurance  of  the  speaker  himself,  that 
such  signs  should  have  such  a  signification — moral 
and  presumptive,  as  there  was  a  natural  fitness  in  the 
signs  themselves  to  possess  such  a  signification.  The 
calamities  which  befell  the  Jews  from  time  to  time, 
were  not  more  calculated  to  convince  any  reflecting 
mind  that  God  was  displeased  with  them,  and  that 
worse  was  still  to  be  apprehended  from  his  displea- 
sure ;  than  the  evils  which  happened  to  the  disciples, 
occasioned  as  they  were,  to  satisfy  them  that  the 
Avenger  of  wrongs  must  in  the  end  interfere  for  their 
redress.  Meanwhile  the  experience  of  their  own  con- 
tinued protection  from  the  partial  judgments  thus 
brought  upon  their  country,  would  serve  as  an 
earnest,  and  do  much  to  establish  the  consolatory 
assurance,  of  their  ultimate  preservation  amidst  the 
last  and  greatest  of  these  visitations,  yet  to  come. 

There  is  still  another  particular,  belonging  to  this 
second  member  of  the  first  division  of  the  prophecy, 
which  would  have  required  to  be  enumerated  as  the 
sixth  in  order,  if  I  had  not  purposely  reserved  it  for 
distinct  consideration  by  itself.  The  truth  is,  though 
mentioned  in  tlie  same  enumeration  of  events  with 
the  rest — from  the  nature  of  the  thing  predicted,  it 
stands  independent  of  them ;  and  thougli  running 
parallel  with  them  for  the  same  period  of  time,  it 
belongs  to  no  one  point  of  the  interval  more  than 
another  ;  it  makes  a  part  neither  of  the  local  history 
of  tlie  Jews,  nor  of  the  local  history  of  the  Hebrew 
Christian  church,  and  yet  it  is  connected  with  both, 
and  was  as  likely  beforehand  to  find  a  place  in  the 
same  prophetical  survey  of  the  future,  as  either  of 
tliem.     The  fact  in  question  is  the  propagation  and 
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progress  of  the  Gospel,  among  the  Gentiles  ;  which, 
it  is  predicted,  shovdd  begin  and  go  forward  all 
this  time ;  and  which  we  know  to  have  been  carried 
on  and  effected  exclusively  hy  means  of  the  believ- 
ing, and  principally,  if  not  indeed  exclusively,  (for 
the  period  in  question,)  agcmist  the  opposition  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews. 

Upon  this  prediction,  we  may  observe  first,  that  a 
comparison  of  St.  Matthew  with  St.  Mark  will  shew 
it  was  twice  distinctly  stated,  first  at  the  beginning 
of  this  part  of  the  discourse,  Mark  xiii.  10,  a  second 
time  at  the  end,  Matthew  xxiv.  14  ;  the  diflerence 
between  which  statements  is  simply  that  the  former 
gives  us  what  was  first  said  about  the  event  in 
general  terms,  the  latter  what  was  finally  added 
with  somewhat  more  of  special  explanation  ;  our 
Saviour  having  first  joined  together  the  two  leading 
events  of  the  Christian  history,  during  this  period, 
the  persecution  of  his  church  at  home,  and  the 
propagation  of  his  church  abroad,  as  destined  to 
begin  together,  or  nearly  so  '^ — and  to  accompany 
each  other  ever  after;  and  equally  to  answer  the 
end  designed  by  the  prediction  of  both  in  common  ; 
afterwards  having  passed  to  the  particular  notice  of 
each  in  its  turn,  beginning  with  the  former  as  the 
earlier  in  point  of  time,  and  ending  with  the  latter, 
because  its  fulfilment  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
(in  the  whole  of  the  effect  predicted  at  least,)  must 
be  the  latest  and  last  thing  of  all. 

Secondly,  we  may  observe,  that  like  the  rest  of 
the  particulars  predicted  in  reference  to  the  private 
or  local  history  of  the  Christian  churCh  among  the 

P  As  indeed  they  actually  did.    See  the  note  supra,  273.  279. 
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Jews,  through  the  contemporary  period  ;  this  pre- 
diction also,  in  reference  to  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  Gospel  abroad,  was  intended  to  be  a  sign  and 
document  of  the  several  stages  in  the  approach  of 
the  great  national  visitation  at  last — in  the  observ- 
ance and  construction  of  which,  accordingly,  the 
Hebrew  Christians  were  as  much  interested,  as  in 
noting  and  applying  the  rest.  We  may  infer  this, 
both  from  the  adverb  of  time,  "  first,"  coupled  with 
the  prediction  of  the  fact  in  St.  Mark's  account  of  it, 
and  still  more  from  the  expressive  addition,  "  And 
"  then  will  the  end  come,"  subjoined  to  it  in  St. 
Matthew's.  The  end  could  not  arrive  before  this 
prediction  in  particular  had  been  fulfilled ;  it  could 
not  be  delayed  after  it  had.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  consequently,  was  not  yet  to  be  appre- 
hended before  the  Gospel  had  been  every  where 
preached  to  the  Gentiles ;  nor  its  continued  immu- 
nity from  destruction  to  be  much  longer  reckoned 
upon,  when  that  event  should  be  known  to  have 
come  to  pass. 

Nor  could  there  be  any  prognostic  of  the  future, 
it  nuist  be  owned,  better  calculated  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  sign,  possessing  always  a  certain  virtue 
or  significancy  as  such,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
virtue,  and  becoming  more  significant  as  a  sign,  in 
proportion  as  the  thing  presignified  by  it  drew 
nigh — than  this  in  particular  :  none — the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  regulate  the  judgment  of  the 
observer  with  more  precision,  at  every  period  of 
the  approach  of  the  event,  to  alarm  his  apprehen- 
sions more  effectually  at  the  proper  time,  and  to 
allay  his  fears,  by  the  certainty  of  continued  secu- 
rity, before  it.     While  the  publication  or  profession 
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of  the  Gospel  was  still  confined  to  the  precincts  of 
Jerusalem — or  even  to  the  local  extent  of  Judaea  ; 
when  it  had  yet  comprehended  within  its  pale  no 
more  than  the  interjacent  region  of  Samaria  ;  when 
it  had  only  just  been  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles 
(between  the  last  of  which  events,  dated  with  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  and  the  first,  the  interval  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years — dated  with  the  first  circuit 
of  St. Paul  to  the  Gentiles,  it  was  fourteen  years^); 
whatever  passing  events  might  appear  to  portend, 
there  would  be  in  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  a  posi- 
tive ground  of  conviction  to  the  Hebrew  Christian, 
that  as  yet  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  catastrophe 
of  his  devoted  country,  terrible  as  it  might  be  to 
contemplate,  was  still  in  the  womb  of  time ;  its 
future  witnesses  were  not  yet  established  in  every 
community  under  the  sun  :  and  in  the  midst  of 
public  agitation  and  of  private  distress,  in  imminent 
daily  jeopardy  for  a  singularly  turbulent,  and  gene- 
rally disastrous  period,  the  Hebrew  Christian  might 
confidently  rely  on  the  continuance  and  security  of 
the  existing  state  of  things.  But  when,  after  the 
first  overture  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  on  a 
large  and  indiscriminate  scale,  within  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  time,  the  fulness  was  daily  pouring 
in,  the  door  of  faith  was  daily  crowded  with  the  in- 
flux of  converts,  Christian  apostles  had  carried  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  into  every  land,  Christian 
churches  had  taken  root  and  were  flourishing  among 
every  community  ;  the  momentous  inference,  which 
our  Saviour  had  authorized  the  Christian  Jew  to 
deduce  from  this  fact,  could  no  longer  be  deferred  ; 

■5  Vide  my  Diss,  vol,  i.  Diss.  xiii.  562.  sqq. 
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the  end  of  his  own  state  and  nation,  the  dissolution 
of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  his  country,  must 
be  at  hand,  for  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  "  in 
"  all  the  world." 

And  if  by  the  words,  "  in  all  the  world,"  {h  ok-ri 
T-fl  oiKovfxlvri,)  we  were  to  understand  no  more  to  be 
meant  than  the  compass  of  the  Roman  empire,  while 
we  should  be  borne  out  in  such  a  construction  by 
classical  usage  and  authority — the  correspondence  of 
the  event  with  the  prediction  would  become,  in  that 
case,  too  notorious  to  require  to  be  pointed  out. 
Between  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  from  Antioch,  A.D.  44,  and  the  time  of 
writing  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  Corinth  or 
Cenchreie,  A.  D.  56,  by  his  own  individual  exertions 
round  about  from  Jerusalem,  as  far  as  up  to  Illyri- 
cum,  he  had  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
not  too  upon  a  foundation,  in  any  instance,  already 
laid,  but  upon  a  foundation,  in  every  instance,  of  his 
own  laying  ;  that  is,  not  where  other  Christian 
Evangelists  had  preached  and  introduced  the  Gospel 
before  him,  but  \\  here  its  preaching  and  introduction 
for  the  first  time  were  j)roperly  his  own  work  "". 
A^or  is  it  improbable  tliat  so  much  of  the  world  as 
was  comj)rehended  within  the  Roman  dominions, 
should  be  specially  intended  by  the  prophecy  in  this 
instance;  because,  the  Roman  governiiieiit  being  the 
destined  instrument  by  wiiich  the  Divine  j)roviilence 
designed  to  act,  in  bringing  the  national  chastise- 
ment upon  the  Jews  ;  the  final  end  of  deferring  the 
tiiin'   of  this   visitation   luitil   the  (iosj)el   liad    Wen 

•■  Horn.  XV.  ]}{— -21  :    Cf.   JM,  -Jl.  I'H,  •_'!»:   l2  Cor.   x.  Il'— Hi  : 
Colo.ss.  i.  '2:h:    Mark   xvi.    I  ."i  :    Arts  xvi.  (i,  "]. 
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preached  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
is  declared  to  be  "  for  a  testimony,"  becomes  so 
much  the  clearer  in  the  intention,  and  so  much  the 
more  complete  in  the  fulfilment. 

But  though  we  were  to  understand  the  phrase  in 
its  widest  acceptation,  of  the  extent  of  the  anciently 
known,  civilized,  and  habitable  world,  there  would 
still  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion by  the  event.  Had  we  but  an  entire  history  of  the 
acts  of  all  the  apostles,  and  all  the  evangelists,  from 
first  to  last,  within  the  period  between  the  Ascension 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  instead  of 
a  narrative  which  is  only  for  the  first  seven  years  of 
that  period,  the  history  of  the  acts  of  all,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  its  accounts  is  but  an  history  of  the 
labours  of  one,  and  that  an  incomplete  history  too — 
we  should  have  seen  them  simultaneously  leaving 
Judaea,  at  the  proper  time,  simultaneously  labouring 
every  where  afterwards,  with  equal  diligence  and 
equal  success,  above  and  below  the  birth-place  of 
Christianity  itself,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in 
the  east  and  in  the  west,  as  far  as  travelling  could 
direct  their  steps,  and  the  impulse  of  an  holy  zeal, 
seconded  by  the  blessing  and  cooperation  of  power 
from  on  high,  could  speed  their  course  ^. 

s  Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  uniformly  recorded,  that  when 
the  pale  of  the  church  began  to  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Judaea,  the  work  of  disseminating  the  Gospel  in  other  coun- 
tries, was  not  carried  on  by  the  apostles,  without  method  and 
system.  On  the  contrary,  that  the  civilized  world  was  distri- 
buted among  them;  and  while  one  of  their  ijumber,  perhaps, 
alone  was  still  left  to  preside  over  the  mother  church  in  Judaea, 
the  rest  set  out  in  different  directions  to  preach  the  Gospel,  each 
in  the  particular  province  allotted  to  him.  For  testimonies  to  this 
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It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phecy would  be  satisfied,  the  end  proi)osed  by  the 
fact  would  still  be  attained,  if  the  Gospel  simply  ob- 
tained admission  in  any  quarter,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  whatever  success  might  afterwards 
betide  it  there ;  if  it  had  been  olfered,  though  it 
might  not  have  been  received  ;  if  it  had  been  planted, 
though  it  might  not  have  taken  root.  The  jjurpose 
of  this  preliminary  fact,  to  serve  as  a  witness  or  tes- 
timony— construed  according  to  the  declared  scope 
and  tendency  of  the  prophecy  in  general — could  not 
be  merely  to  warn  the  Gentiles  to  turn  from  vanities 
to  the  living  God,  to  renounce  those  systems  of  reli- 
gious error  and  delusion,  with  all  their  practical 
enormities,  in  which  they  had  been  bred,  in  order  to 
receive  in  their  stead  a  true  faith,  and  a  pure  mo- 
rality ;  but  much  more  to  vindicate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  the  justice  of  the  divine  dealings, 
both  past  and  futiu'e,  towards  his  own  people  the 
Jews  :  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  purpose,  it 
was  obviously  necessary  that  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  previously  should  be  as  wide  and 
universal,  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
that  is,  throughout  the  civilized  world  ^     The  over- 

fffcct,  I  refer  tlie  reader  to  my  former  work,  vol.  i.  Diss.  ii.  1  !<!, 
sqq.  Supplementary  Diss.  350 — Wb'.l.  Cf.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  7<i — 
80.     Supplem.  Diss.  458—400. 

^  It  would  be  almost  an  endless  task  to  collect  the  testimonie.s 
on  record,  to  the  fact  of  the  universal  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  captivity  downwards,  to  the  Christian 
era.  Sjjeaking  of  such  of  his  countrymen,  as  returned  with 
Ezra,  B.  C^.  458.  in  contradistinction  to  those  wiio  staved  behind, 
Josephus  observes.  Ant.  Jud.  xi.  v.  '2:  o  bi  mly  Xnov-  twv  'laim. 
i)KiTU>v  Kara  xoipau  tfitivf.  8iu  Kai  dvo  (f}v\as  dvai  (Tvyiiii^riKfv  tni  Tf  t^s 
Atrtaj  Kill  Ti]>i  Kvf)u>n7ii,   Va-fiaiois  vnaKovovaus'    u'l  5i  fi«»ca  0i'Xa«  nipav 
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ture  of  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  everywhere — 
wherein  was  included  the  privilege  of  becoming  the 

eto-ji'  'Ev(j)parov    ecus   devpo,  ixvpidBes   aneipoi,  /cat  dptdpa   yvaxjBrjvai   p,fi 

bvvdpevai.  To  these  did  Joseplius  address  his  first  edition  of  the 
History  of  the  War ;  which  he  composed  in  the  vernacular  He- 
brew;,  Bell.  Prooeni.  i.  5.  To  the  same,  as  we  learn  from  the 
speech  of  Titus,  Bell.  vi.  vi.  2.  1012.  ad  calc.  the  Jews  of  Ju- 
daea made  overtures,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  to  persuade  them 
to  join  in  their  revolt  (Trpecr^eiai  pev  vpuv  irpos  rovs  vrrep  'Evcppdrriv 
eVi  v€(OT€piana  k,  t.  X.)  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  Procem 
of  the  History  of  the  War,  2 :  enfidfj  'lov8aiot  pev  dnav  to  virep  Ev_ 
(ppdrrjv  6p6(f)vXoi>  rjplv  a-vveTrapdrja-fa-dal  (r(f)t(Tiv  ^XTrtaav.  So  also  in 
the  speech  of  Agrippa,  Bell.  ii.  xvi.  4.  484  :  el  prj  ns  vnep  EvclypdTTiv 
eKTeivei.  rds  iXTriSas,  km  tovs  sk  rijs  'A8ia(3r]v?]s  6po(j)vXovs  o'UraL  npoua- 
pLvveiv. 

One  of  the  arguments  of  Agrippa,  on  this  occasion,  to  dis- 
suade the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  from  their  rash  purpose  of  going 
to  v/ar  with  the  Roman  government,  is  taken  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  thereby  exposing  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  throughout  the  empire  :  Ibid.  p.  487 : 
6  8e  Kivhvvoi  ov  Tav  ivOdhe  povov,  dXXd  Ka\  Ta>v  Kara  rds  aXXay  TroXeiy 
KaroLKOvvTcov.  oil  ydp  icrnv  eVi  r?}?  oiKOvpivrjs  drjpos,  o  prj  po'ipav  vp,fre- 
pav  excoi/.  Josephus himself  observes.  Bell.  vii.  iii.  3  :  rhyap^lov- 
oaiav  yevoi  noXv  pev  Kara  irdcrav  rrjp  OLKOvpevqv  TrapeaTraprai  toIs  iiri- 
Xfopiois'  TrXetOToi/  Se  rfj  'S.vpia,  Kara  ti)v  yeiTvUicnv  dvapepiypevov,  e^ai- 
peras  oe  sttI  ttJs  AvTio-^das  rjv  ttoXv,  8ta  to  ttjs  TroXems  peyedos,  pd- 
XicTTa  S'  avTols  dSeti  ttjv  e'/cet  KaToiKrjo-iv  oi  per  'Avtlo)(ov  j^aaiXels  irap- 
ea-xov,  K,  T.  X. 

Let  the  reader  peruse  the  list  of  Jews,  Acts  ii.  5 — 11  :  devout 
men,  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  who  Avere  assem.bled  at 
Jerusalem,  celebrating  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  U.  C.  783.  A.  D. 
30.  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles ;  to  be  convinced 
of  the  universality  of  the  dispersion  :  Parthians,  ]Medes,  Ela- 
mites,  or  Persians,  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Egypt,  Cyrene  and  its 
neighbourhood,  Cretes,  Arabians,  and  Romans.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  shew  that  Christian  evangelists  could  travel  no 
where,  after  they  set  out  on  their  errand  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  beyond  Judasa,  without  finding  Jews  and  syna- 
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people  of  God — would  intimate  everywhere  the  fact 
that  the  Jews — before  his  chosen  and  peculiar  people 

gofiues.  The  various  edicts  preserved  by  Josephus,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Jews,  whether  from  the  Syroniacedonian  princes,  or 
from  the  municipal  authorities  of  particular  places,  or  from  the 
Koman  government,  addressed  to  such  and  such  cities,  all  attest 
the  wide  spread  diffusion  of  this  race  :  see  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  x  : 
xvi.  vi.  The  tribute  too,  remitted  annually  to  the  sacred 
treasury  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  proves  the  same  thing  : 
vide  my  Diss.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  viii.  part  iv.  341  :  the  numbe^rs  also, 
stated  to  have  been  massacred  in  different  places  out  of  Judjca, 
in  the  disputes  between  them  and  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of 
the  same  localities:  some  of  which  numl)ers  we  considered  else- 
where ;  see  supra,  page  239.  244,  &c. 

Philo  Judieus,  ii.  024.  4.  adv.  Flaccum,  writes  thus  :  'lovSniovr 
yap  xiopa  pla  8ia  TTo\vai>6p(x>TTiav  ov  ;^a)pf?  t)i  (UTiai  eufKa  ras  nXeiaras 
Koi  fiSaipovfaraTas  toiv  iv  YAptoni]  Kin  Atria,  Kara  Tt  vtjaovs  Kui  rjiTfi- 
povs  (KvtpovTM'  pr]TpuTT()\iv  p(V  TTfV  ifpuTToKiv  i]yt)vpevoi,  Ka6  rjv  ihpvrai 
6  Toil  v\l/i(TTov  Qfov  I'fus  ayios'  as  S'  (\axov  tK  iruTtpcop  Ka\  naTnrav,  Kai 
•npoiraTT'iTuiv,  Ka\  tu>v  eri  "ivu)  Trpoyovatv,  otKe'iv  (kuutoi,  irarpibas  vopi- 
^ofTff  fv  aii  (ytvvijBijrrav  Ka\  (Tpu(f})j(rau.  fh  evias  8e  Ka\  KTi^optvas 
fidvi  i)\6()v  (nroiKiuv  crrtiXapepoi,  rots  KTlarais  \api^6pfvoi.  Ibid.  ;")23. 
30,  he  tells  us  not  less  than  a  million  inhabited  Egypt.  Strabo, 
too,  as  (juoled  by  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  vii.  2.  speaking  of 
the  fotir  (/jiXai,  which  inhabited  Cyrene,  in  the  time  of  Sylla  and 
i\Iithridates,  gave  this  account  of  the  Jews  in  jiarticular  :  avrt]  6' 
fti  niicrau  noXiv  ^dq  napf\r}\v6€i,  Kal  tottov  ovk  (itti  padtai  tvpuv  rtjs 
niKovptvrjs,  Of  uv  7rapa8td(KTai  toito  to  (PvXop,  pr]8  (TTiKpaTflTai  in 
tivTOV.  T7ji>  Tc  AiyvTTTOv  Ka\  Tr}v  Kvprjvaiav  art  Toiv  avTuiv  rfytpovcav  tv- 
\o\)(Tav,  TOiV  T(  aWoiV  crvj^vu  (rj\i>crai  crvvifiri,  Ka\  bi]  rii  a-vyrdyfuiTa 
T(tiv  'lovSaicou  6pf\jfai  biacfitpuvTus,  Ka"^  (rvvav^tfaat  xpa)pfva  ro'is  TTiiTpion 
Ttoc  'louSciiwi'  pi')pot(.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  their  privileges  in  Kgypt  and  Alexandria,  in  which  he  is  fully 
supported  by  IMiilo  ;  Cf.  ii.  52.5.  2(5.  527.  44. 

'I'hi'  follow  iiig  rej)resentiition.  therefore,  which  occurs  Phihi,  ii. 
5H7.  10.  l)e  virtutibus,  in  the  letter  of  Agrippa  to  Cains  C'a'sar. 
relating  to  his  attempt  to  set  »ij)  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  .le- 
rusalem,  liowever  liighly  coloured  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
Ih",  v*-*t  after  wlial  has  been  thus  said,  oii^lit  not  to  be  considi-red 
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— were  no  longer  so  ;  the  bitter  and  unrelenting 
hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel,  which  accom- 
panied its  overture  everywhere,  would  intimate  the 
grounds  of  the  fact,  or  why  they  had  ceased  to  be  so. 
The  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  Gospel  history,  and 
especially  of  the  past  and  present  history  of  the 
mother  church  in  Judaea,  would  still  further  explain 
the  fact,  by  shewing  that  the  crimen  delicti  which 
deserved  to  be  so  resented,  had  been  long  contracted  ; 
that  the  hostility  which  so  pertinaciously  accompa- 
nied every  subsequent  step  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Gospel  elsewhere,  had  been  as  active  and  as  indefati- 
gable to  stifle  it  if  possible  in  the  birth,  and  to  nip 
the  bud  of  its  progress  in  its  own  native  country 
itself. 

The  fact,  then,  that  the  Jews,  so  long  the  peculiar 
and  favoured  people  of  God,  by  rejecting  his  Gospel 
had  rejected  him,  being  too  notorious  everywhere,  to 

an  exaggerated  statement,  with  reference  to  this  snbject  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews :  Trtpt  Se  r?)?  UpoTroXfcos  ra  TTpoa-rjKovTo.  fioi 
\eKT€OV.  avTT],  KaOdnep  i'(pi]V,  ejir]  fiev  eari  Trarph,  prjrpoTToXis  8e  ov 
fiias  xwpas  'lov8atas,  aXXu  koi  twv  TrXe'icrTcov,  Sta  ras  aTvoLKias  a?  e^enep,- 
s^ev  fVi  Kaipaiv,  els  peu  ras  6fj,6povs,  A'lyvTTTov,  ^oiviktjv,  'Svplav,  ttjv  re 
aXXrjv,  Koi  Trjv  KoiXtji/  TrpocrayopevofievTjv  els  8e  ras  TToppoi  8ia>Kicrpevas, 
Ilap<pvXLav,  KiXiKiav,  to.  ttoXXo.  rrjs  'Acrias  «XP'  Bidvuias,  koi  rav  rov 
UovTov  pivxcav.  TOP  avTov  fxev  rpoTTov  Kal  els  'E.tipanrrjv,  QeTToXiau,  Bocio- 
Tiav,  MaKeSoviav,  AlraXiav,  ttjv  ^Attiktjv,  "Apyos,  KopivOov,  ra  TrXetcrra 
Koi  apicrra  HeXoTTovvricrov.  koi  ov  (jlovov  al  rjireipoi  p-ecrraX  rav  'lovda'iKcov 
aivoiKiwv  elcriv,  dXXa  Koi  vrjacov  al  SoKipararai,  Ei//3ota,  KvTTpos,  KprjTrj. 
icai.  aicono)  ras  Tvepav  TLicj^puTov'  naaai  yap  e^oi  pepovs  (Bpax^eos  (BajSv 
XS>vos,  KOI  Twv  aXXcov  craTpaTTeiSiv  at  aperacrav  expvcn  ti)v  iv  kvkXu)  yrjv) 
iovdaiovs  e^ovaiv  olKijTopas.  cocrre  au  peraXdl^rj  (Tov  ttjs  eiipeveias  rj  e'pfj 
TTarpls,  ov  pia  noXis,  ciXXa  Kal  pvp'uu  rcov  aXXcou  eyepyeTovvrai,  Kad 
cKaa-TOV  KXipa  rJ)?  olKovpevrjs  l^pvdeiaai,  to  EiipMnalou,  to  'Acriavov,  to 
i\i^VKov,  TO  ev  rjTTeipots,  to  ev  vrjaois,  napaXov  re  Kal  peaoyeiov,  k  ,  t.  X. 

Cf.  ii.  568.  26—569.  22  ;  574.  5—30;  577-  39—578.  14. 
VOL.  V.  X 
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be  disputed  ;  the  transfer  of  Gospel  privileges  to  the 
Gentiles  was  an  equally  visible  proof  that  God  had 
rejected  them  :  and  as  a  direct  consequence  from  this 
fact,  and  from  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  placed, 
tlie  justice  of  the  punishment  which  still  awaited 
them — the  equity  of  the  Divine  proceedings  not  only 
in  what  had  been  taken  from  them,  but  in  what  was 
about  to  be  brought  upon  them — would  everywhere 
be  equally  demonstrable.  For  as  there  would  be  no 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  after  the  universal  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel,  where  Gentile  converts  would  not  hav^e 
sensible  proof  from  their  own  experience,  both  of  the 
original  crime  of  the  Jews,  in  the  rejection  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  further  aggravation  of  it,  in 
their  systematic  persecution  of  his  religion  ;  so,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  infliction  of  the 
other  calamities  upon  their  country,  there  would  be 
no  part  of  the  world  where  Gentile  Christians  would 
not  have  an  equally  clear  proof  how  terribly  and  se- 
verely the  Divine  justice  had  resented  both  offences 
at  their  hands  :  and  yet  there  should  be  none,  where 
laying  the  crime  and  the  punishment  together,  and 
balancing  the  demerits  of  the  sufferers  against  the 
rigour  of  their  treatment,  the  church  should  not 
have  cause  to  confess  that  the  ways  of  God,  even  in 
an  extreme  case  like  this,  were  just  and  righteous  ; 
the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  punishment  was  but 
commensurate  to  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  which 
had  provoked  it". 

"  The  allusions  to  the  futurity  of  persecution,  wliicli  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  Gospel  liistory,  in  the  shape  of  predictions 
thereof  by  our  Saviour,  are  all  of  sucli  a  kind  as  plainly  to  im- 
ply that  the  agents  in  such  persecutions  either  solely  or  princi- 
pally would  be  the  unbelievinj^  Jews,  as  much  as  that  the  sul;- 
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The  second  general  division  of  the  prophecy  was 
comprehended  between  verses  15  and  28  of  St.  Mat- 

jects  of  them_,  first  and  properly  would  be  his  own  disciples 
among  their  countrymen.  Vide  IMatt.  v.  11,  12.  Harm.  ii.  23. 
(Cf.  Luke  vi.  22.  23.  Harm.  iii.  5.) :  Matt.  x.  16—18.  23—25. 
Harm.  iii.  26  :  Luke  xi.  49 — 51.  Harm.  iv.  31  ;  xii.  11.  Harm, 
iv.  3-2 :  IVTatt.  xxiii.  33—36.  Harm.  iv.  77  :  John  xv.  1 7—25  ; 
xvi.  1—4.  33.  Harm.  iv.  90. 

Acts  iii.  1,  2.  5 — 21^  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  subsequently  to  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  preceding,  we  find  two  of  the  apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  brought  before  the  sanhedrim  of  the  Jews,  and 
though  not  treated,  at  that  time,  with  any  personal  indignity, 
yet  commanded  to  desist  from  preaching  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  the  sanhedrim  if  they  per- 
sisted in  doing  so.  Soon  after,  Acts  v.  17 — 40,  we  find  the 
whole  body  of  the  apostles,  first  imprisoned  by  the  authority  of 
the  sanhedrim,  and  kept  in  ward,  or  meant  to  be  kept  in  ward, 
(had  they  not  been  miraculously  delivered  from  custody  by  the 
instrumentality  of  an  angel,)  a  whole  night ;  and  then  examined 
the  next  morning  before  the  council,  scourged,  and  dismissed 
with  threats  of  worse  punishment,  if  they  continued  to  persist 
in  the  work  of  their  ministry.  Acts  vi.  8 — vii.  60,  we  have  the 
account  of  the  beginning  and  first  effects  of  the  first  persecution 
of  Christianity,  properly  so  called ;  the  time  of  which  (see  my 
Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  541.  sqq.)  was  U.  C.  790.  A.  D.  37.  The 
whole  congregation  of  believers  in  Jerusalem  were  the  subjects 
of  this  violence  ;  the  first  martyr  to  it  being  Stephen  the  deacon. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  it  was  both  begun  and  carried  on 
solely  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  against  their  believing  country- 
men ;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  apostles,  were 
compelled  to  quit  Jerusalem,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere. 
Acts  viii.  1 — ix.  19,  gives  us  the  history  of  the  active  part  taken 
in  this  persecution,  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  ;  up  to  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, when  he  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus  to  bring  bound 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  such  believing  Jews  of  the  mother 
country,  as  might  be  found  there,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
sanhedrim.  Acts  ix.  23,  after  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  at  Damascus,  (U.  C.  791 — U.  C.  793,) 
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thew's  account ;  its  object  in  general  being  to  re- 
turn  an  answer  to  tbe  second  question,  "  Wiiat  is 

tlie  Jews  of  Damascus  conspired  there  to  take  away  Iiis  life  : 
and  Acts  ix.  29,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  lirst  time 
after  his  conversion — (U.C.  793.  spring)  the  Hellenists,  or  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  there,  at  the  time,  conspired  to  do  the  same. 

Acts  xii.  1 — 11),  we  have  an  account  of  the  persecution  bejiun 
and  carried  on,  U.  C.  706.  A.  D.  4.3,  against  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  Herod  Agrippa  ;  one  victim  to  which  \\as  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  another,  intended  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  it,  but  for  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  prison  the  night 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  the  morning  after 
the  close  of  the  Je^^■ish  feast  of  uideavened  bread  in  that  year — 
was  Peter.  The  motive  assigned  to  this  act  of  the  king's,  so 
far  as  concerned  Peter,  viz.  that  he  sought  to  add  his  death  to 
that  of  James,  because  by  the  latter  he  had  pleased  his  subjects 
the  Jews,  and  by  the  other  might  expect  to  please  them  still 
more — is  implicitly  an  argument  that  he  began  the  persecution 
originally  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Jews,  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  consequently  that  their  well-known  hatred  to  Christi- 
anity is  chargeable  with  the  effects  of  this  violence,  as  much  as 
with  every  thing  of  like  kind  that  had  yet  preceded  it. 

Acts  xiii.  8,  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  U.  C.  797-  A.  D.44.  in  the 
course  of  St.  Paul's  first  circuit  to  the  Gentiles,  the  party  who 
endeavoured  to  prejudice  the  proconsul  Sergins  Paulus,  against 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  was  Barjesus,  a  Jew.  Ch.  xiii.  45 — 50, 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  ;  xiv.  2.  4.  5,  at  Iconium,  in  tlie  course  of 
the  same  circuit,  the  opposition  which  Paul  and  ]Jarna])as  ex- 
perienced, the  ill-will  excited  against  them  and  the  Gosjtel, 
among  the  Gentiles,  ami  the  risk  to  wliicii  their  juTsoual  safety 
was  exposed  in  each  of  tliose  places,  originated  entirely  with 
the  Jews:  who  having  jjrocuri'd  their  forcible  ejection  from  An- 
tioch, and  threatened  them  with  stoning  at  Iconium,  at  last 
effected  their  purpose,  in  conjunction  with  the  ])eople  of  the 
place,  l)y  stoning  Paul  at  Lystra,  (whither  they  followed  him 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium,)  and  haling  his  body  out  of  the 
city,  and  leaving  it  there,  as  they  imagined,  dead,  Acts  xiv. 
«>— i20. 

Acts   xvi.   1!) — 10.    in   St.  Paul's    second    circuit.   V.C.   802. 
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"  the  sign  of  thy  appearing  and  presence  ?"  its  par- 
ticular purpose,  in  one  of  its  subdivisions,  from  verse 

A.  D.  49,  the  treatment  which  he  and  Silas  met  with  at  Phi- 
lippic was  certainly  not  due  to  the  influence  or  instigation  of  the 
Jews :  and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  such  an  effect  as 
the  persecution  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  historically  re- 
corded in  the  Acts,  is  not  mediately  or  immediately  to  be  re- 
ferred to  them.  It  seems  indeed  that  the  Jews  were  not  nu- 
merous at  Philippi ;  that  they  had  no  synagogue  there,  but  in- 
stead of  that,  only  a  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made, 
that  is,  a  proseucha,  by  the  river  side,  without  the  city.  Phi- 
lippi too  was  a  Roman  colony ;  governed  by  o-rparr/yot,  praetors, 
or  municipal  duumviri,  answering  to  the  consuls  at  Rome ;  and 
U.  C.  802.  A.  D.  49,  when  Paul  came  to  that  place,  it  is  not 
improbable  the  Jews  were  in  disgrace  with  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  had  already  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  edict  of 
Claudius,  issued  against  their  countrymen  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  commanding  them  to  depart  thence. 

At  Thessalonica,  however,  the  place,  among  the  quarters 
visited  next  by  Paul,  where  the  Jews  of  those  parts  had  their 
synagogue — Acts  xvii.  1 — 10,  he  met  with  persecution  begun 
and  fomented  by  the  Jews,  which  drove  him  and  Silas  by  night 
to  Bercea.  The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  pursued  him  to  Beroea, 
and  drove  him  thence  to  Athens ;  Acts  xvii.  13 — 15. 

Acts  xviii.  1  — 17,  the  history  of  Paul's  residence  at  Corinth, 
on  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  that  city,  U.  C.  803 — 804.  A.  D. 
50 — 51,  shews  that  all  the  opposition  which  he  encountered, 
and  all  the  danger  to  which  he  was  personally  exposed,  during 
that  time,  proceeded  from  the  Jews.  In  like  manner  too.  Acts 
xix,  1 — 41,  the  history  of  his  first  visit  to,  and  residence  at 
Ephesus,  U.  C.  806—808.  A.  D.  53—55,  (especially  as  com. 
pared  with  the  testimony  of  Acts  xx.  19.)  proves  that  the  op- 
position, and  risk  of  like  kind,  encountered  by  him  there,  (not 
excepting  even  the  last  and  worst  instance  of  all,  immediately 
preceding  his  departure,  when  his  life  was  exposed  to  such  im- 
minent danger  from  the  commotion  excited  by,  Demetrius  and 
the  silversmiths,)  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  Jews. 

Acts  XX.  3,  when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Corinth,  U.  C.  809. 
A.  D.  5Q,  on  his  last  journey  up  to  Jerusalem ;  we  are  inci- 
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15 — 22,  inclusive,  being  to  declare  what  this  sign 
should  be ;  in  the  other,  from  verse  23  to  28,  inclu- 

dentally  told  tliat  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  by 
the  Jews,  compelled  him  to  change  his  intention  of  going  by 
sea,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  into  i\Iacedonia,  by  land. 

After  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  (Pentecost,  in  the  same  year,) 
Acts  xxi.  17,  to  the  close  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  by  his 
arrival  and  continuance  in  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Acts  xxviii. 
16  sqq.  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  particulars  of 
tlie  intermediate  events,  to  shew  that  nothing  befell  Paul,  in 
the  shape  of  opposition,  of  personal  danger — in  one  word,  of  per- 
secution— but  through  the  agency  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.    His 
old  enemies,  the  Jews  of  Asia,  Acts  xxii.  27,  were  they  who 
stirred  up  the  violence  of  the  people  against  him  in  the  temple, 
first  of  all ;  from  whose  hands  he  was  rescued  only  in  time  to 
escape  with  his  life,  by  the  intervention  of  Claudius  Lysias, 
captain  of  the  Roman  force,  stationed  at  all  times  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  but  especially  at  the  seasons 
of  the  national  festivals,  to  keep  guard  there,  and  to  quell  any 
commotion  which  might  arise  amongst  the  people,  at  such  times. 
The  next  day  Paul  was  examined  before  the  sanhedrim,  and 
unjustly  smitten  by  command  of  the  presiding  high-priest,  Ana- 
nias, Acts  xxii.  30,  &c.     Acts  xxiii.  12,  more  than  forty  Jews 
bind  themselves  by  an  oath  neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  till  they 
have  killed  Paul:  xxiv.  1,  2,  Paul  is  tried  before  Felix,  his  ac- 
cusers being  the  Jews,  and  their  authorities :   xxv.  3,  the  Jews 
conspire  against  his   life,  and  make  interest  with  Festus,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  Felix,  U.  C.  Hll.  A.  D.  58,  to  cause  Paul 
to  be  removed  from  Cajsarea  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  ^^•aylay 
and  murder  him  on  the  road.  Acts  xxv.  0 — 12,  Paul  is  tried  before 
Festus  at  Ca-sarea,  as  he  had  been  before  Felix,  his  accusers  as 
before  being  the  Jews :  aiul  as  the  only  alternative  left  him,  to 
escape  from  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  Jerusalem  from  Ca'sarca, 
to  undergo  his  trial  again  before  Festus  tliere,  is  constrained  to 
appeal  to  Cicsar ;  in  consequence  of  wliicli  appeal,  Festus  de- 
cided to  send  him.     Cf.  also  Acts  xxviii.  IS),  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  to  shew  that  his  being  sent  thither  was  in  consequence 
of  an  appeal  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  against  his  own 
coimtrynuMi,  to  Ca'sar. 

A  com- 
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sive,  to  declare  what  it  should  not  be.    These  points 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  more  at  large. 

A  comparison  of  the  Epistles  with  the  Acts  would  prove  that 
in  numerous  instances  the  allusions  to  persecution,  &c.  which  occur 
there,  are  to  be  understood  of  such  violence  and  ill  usage  as  the 
Gospel  and  its  professors  had  exj^erienced,  and  were  experiencing, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  more  especially:  Vide  1  Thess.  ii.  14 — 16; 
iii.  3,  4 :  2  Thess.  i.  4—7 ;  iii.  2  :  1  Cor.  iv.  11—13  ;  vii.  26  ;  xvi. 
9:  2  Cor.  i.  4^10;  iv.  8—12.  16,  17;  vi.  4—10  ;  vii.  5;  xi. 
24,25:  Gal.  iii.  4;  v.  29  :  Rom.  v.  3  ;  viii.  18.  35,  36  ;  xv.  30, 
31  :  Philipp.  i.  28—30 :  Hebrews  x.  32—34.  36 ;  xii.  3,  4 : 
2  Tim.  i.  8.  12.  15,  16;  ii.  9,  10,  11,  12;  iii.  11,  12;  iv.  16, 
17:  James  i.  2—4.  12:  v.  7—1;  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7;  ii.  19,  20; 
iii.  14. 17;  iv.  12,  13;  v.  9,  10. 

The  origin  of  the  calumnies  against  Christianity,  which  we 
considered  above,  page  282.  sqq.,  so  early  propagated  and  so  long 
current — if  Christian  testimonies  are  to  believed — must  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  their  hostility ;  which,  in  producing  this  ef- 
fect, went  to  work  in  a  very  deliberate  and  systematic  manner 

dispatching  emissaries  to  disseminate  such  calumnies,  and  to 
excite  a  general  prejudice  against  the  religion,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Thus  Justin  M.  Dialog.  170.  14—171.  10:  olx 
ovTcos  yap  to.  aXXa  edvrj  els  ravrrjv  ttjv  dbiKiav  ttjv  els  fjfins  Koi  tov 
Xpiarbv  evexovrai,  oaov  vfiels,  ot  Kuneivois  Tris  Kara  tov  AtKat'oi;  kol  f]fia,v, 
roiv  OTT  iiceivov,  KaKrjs  TrpoXi)\j/ecos  a'lTioi  VTrapxere.  p.era  yap  to  (ttov- 
pacrai,  vpus  inelvov  .  .  .  eTTeidrj  iyvmKaTe  avTov  dvacTTavTa  eK  veKpcov,  Ka\ 
apa^dvTa  els  tov  ovpavov  .  .  .  ov  povov  ov  peTevorjaaTe  e'(p'  ots  iirpu^aTe 
KOKols,  aXKa  civSpas  e'KkeKTOvs  drro  'lepovcraXrjp  eKXe^dpevoi  TOTe  e^e- 
nep'^uTe  eis  Trdaav  ttjp  yi]v,  Xeyopres  a'lpecriv  cWeov  XpiaTiavcov  Trecprj- 
vevai,  KUToXeyovTes  TavTa  d-irep  kuG'  T]p<iv  o'l  dyvoovvTes  rjpds  Trdvres 
Xeyova-iv,  a<TTe  k,  t.  X.  So  also,  pars  secunda,  368.  16 — 369.  5  : 
Ka\  ov  povov  ov  peTevoTjcraTe  ....  dXX'  cos  -rrpoelTrov,  livhpas  X^'PO'i'o^'n- 
(TavTes  eicXeKTOvs,  els  irda^av  ttjv  olKovpeurjv  intp^aTe,  KrjpvcrcrovTas  on 
alpea-is  tis  adeos  Koi  avopos  iyr]yepTai,  dirb  'lr](TOv  Tivos  TaXiXaiov 
TrXdvov  ....  KaTeiTTOvres  dediSaxefai  kuI  ravra  drrep  Kara  tSiv  opoXo- 
yovvTciv  Xpia-Tov  Kal  ^LddaKoXov  Kal  vlov  Qeov  eiv'ai,  iravrl  •yeVet  du- 
dpanrcov    adea    Kal    avopa    Ka\    dvoaia    Xeyere,    k,    t.    X.       Cf.    387. 

17—21.  "         '    Ad- 
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First,  without  entering  into  the  inquiry  what 
further  meaning  the  event  here  spoken  of  as  the  ap- 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  may  suppose  such 
emissaries  were  first  sent  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Dispersion, 
which  A\'ouhl  in  fact  be  over  all  the  world,  to  prejudice  their 
minds  against  the  reception  of  Christianity,  when  it  came  among 
tiiem;  and  through  them,  that  of  the  Gentile  communities  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  lived.  If  so,  such  emissaries  would  per- 
haps not  he  sent  before  Christianity  began  to  be  preached  out  of 
Judaa  ;  but  they  might,  as  soon  as  that  was  the  case. 

Origen  too  ascribes  to  the  same  source  the  origin  of  the  ca- 
lumnies in  question  ;  Opera  i.  051.  C.  Contra  Cels.  vi.  27- 
Jerome,  after  Eusebius,  repeats  the  statement  of  Justin,  iii.  126. 
ad  mcd.  in  Isai.  xviii. :  Quod  in  principio  fidei  Christianse  ad 
totas  gentes  epistolas  miserint  (Judu'i)  ne  susciperent  passionem 
Christi,  et  miserint  usque  ad  ^Ethiopian!  et  occidentalem  ])la- 
gam,  totumque  orbem  hujus  blasphemise  disseminatione  comple- 
verint.  So  likewise  Theophylact,  iii.  185.  D.  E.  in  Actus, 
XX   V.  and  310.  E.  ibid. 

Justin  repeatedly  asserts,  that  the  Jews  made  a  practice  of 
pronouncing  aloud,  in  their  synagogues,  immediately  after  their 
prayers,  and  by  command  of  their  archi-synagogi,  a  curse  on 
such  as  believed  in  Christ ;  and  of  railing  at,  and  blaspheming 
Christ  himself;  Dialog.  169.  19—25:  232.  14—19:  343. 
31—34:  347.  0—8:  421.  19—24.  Origen  also,  iii.  254.  F. 
in  Jeremiani,  IIt)ni.  xviii.,  observes;  ettreX^f  tls  ras  rcbv  ^lovSalatu 
avpayoiyas ,  kui  Ide  tov  'irjtrovv  vn  avrdv  rij  yXuaai}  rrji  ^Xacrcprjfxias 
fiaariyovntpov.  Cf.  Conun.  in  IMatth.  Series  123.  918,  V.  Epi- 
])hanius  informs  us  they  did  this  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  or 
ut  least  as  against  the  sect  of  the  Nazarene  Christians  in  i)arti- 
cular  ;  saying  each  time,  on  firiKaTupaa-cn.  6  ^fo?  rois  SaCiofmiovs  : 
i.  124.  C:  Xazara'i,  cap.  9.  So  likewise  Jerome,  in  various 
jdaces  ;  iii.  53.  ad  cafe.  :  353.  ad  priiicij).:  377-  f'd  mcd.:  I!i78. 
ad  ca/c. 

According  to  Justin,  .\po].  i.  19.  liui'  2l>,  IJiuchochal),  in  the 
Jewish  war,  umcUt  Hadrian,  exposed  the  Christians,  but  the 
Christians  only,  to  tlie  most  exquisite  tortures,  to  make  them 
deny  Christ  ;    and  as  Eusebius,  Chron.  pars  ii.  287.  ad  annum 
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pearing  and  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  (Trapova-ia) 
might  possibly  have  ;  we  may  obviously  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  one  of  its  senses,  and  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  inquirers  at  least,  the  event  denoted 
by  this  appearing  and  presence  must  be  the  same 
with  the  event  denoted "  by  the  end.  If  then  the 
order  of  the  prophecy,  at  this  point  of  time,  passes 
on  to  ascertain  the  period  of  the  end,  it  passes  on  to 
certify  the  period  of  the  appearing  and  presence ; 
and  so  far,  to  return  a  direct  answer  to  the  second 
topic  of  inquiry.     And  that  it  does  so  pass,  at  this 

Abrahami  2149.  adds,  to  compel  them  to  join  him  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Romans.  The  will  to  kill  and  destroy  the  Chris- 
tians, Justin  tells  us  they  still  retained,  and  when  they  had  it  in 
their  power,  they  were  not  slow  to  give  effect  to  it;  Dialog.  422, 
15  :  in  which  respect  their  proselytes  rivalled  their  teachers  ; 
thus  illustrating  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  declaration.  Matt. 
xxiii.  15.  Ol  8e  Trpocrr]\vToi,  says  Justin,  ov  fiovov  ov  Tvidrevovaiv, 
oKKa  bniKoTepov  vficou  ^\aa(^rjpovcnv  els  to  oj/o/xa  avTov,  Koi  rffxas,  rovs 
fis  eKeivov  TncTTevoj/ras ,  koi  (poveveiv  Koi  alKi^eiv  ^ovXovrai'  Kara  navra 
yap  vplv  i^opLOiovadai  (Tnev8ov(Ti  :    Dialog.  399.  22. 

The  Acta  JMartyrum,  indeed,  supply  numerous  instances  of 
the  ever  active  and  virulent  hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  to  its  most  honoured  and  distinguished  profes- 
sors. Thus,  at  the  memorable  instance  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Poly  carp,  A.  D.  164.  (see  my  Supplementary  Diss.  Diss,  xv.) 
in  clamouring  for  his  death,  in  collecting  the  materials  for  the 
fire,  in  which  he  was  to  be  burnt,  in  watching  his  body  after 
death,  that  it  might  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
or  meet  with  Christian  burial,  the  Jews  of  Smyrna  were  the 
most  forward  of  all,  and  volunteered  their  services  unrequested : 
Euseb.  E.  H.  iv.  15.  132.  D  :  133.  A :  134.  D.  See  also  the  Acta 
of  Pionius,  A.  D.  148.  Ruinart.  146.  capp.  13.  14.  For  proofs 
of  their  disposition  towards  Christianity  in  later  times  still,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  Origen,  iii.  213.  C.  in  Jerem.  Horn.  xiv. 
8:  Cyprian,  Epp.  59.  p.  126:  Hieronym.  iv.  pars  i.  283. 
xid  vied. 
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moment,  is  evident  from  the  words  which  connect 
the  bcii'inninfj  of  this  division  with  the  end  of  the 
last ;  "  When  therefore  ye  see,"  with,  "  And  then 
*'  will  the  end  come."  The  proximity  of  the  end, 
and  so  far  of  the  irapovjia,  the  appearing  and  pre- 
sence, being  thus  presupposed,  the  object  of  what 
follows  is  to  shew  by  what  means  it  should  be 
known  not  only  to  be  near,  but  arrived. 

That  the  object  then  of  what  follows  must  be 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  appearing 
and  presence  in  general,  can  scarcely  be  disputed ; 
and  that  it  is  so  connected  as  actually  to  define  the 
time  of  its  event,  and  so  to  return  an  answer  to 
the  question,  What  was  the  sign  of  it,  may  thus  be 
shewn.  A  particular  fact  is  specified  as  something 
which  should  be  seen  to  precede  ;  and  an  inference 
is  directed  to  be  founded  upon  it  as  what  should  be 
expected  to  follow.  The  fact  then  was  specified  for 
the  sake  of  the  inference  ;  the  prediction  of  the  fact 
has  an  use  and  puri)ose  of  which  the  inference  is  the 
interj)reter  ;  the  fact  specified  was  meant  to  be  the 
sign,  the  consequence  inferred  to  be  the  thing  sig- 
nified. Now  the  thing  thus  supi)osed  to  be  signified 
is  the  drawing  nigh  of  the  lpriij.x7ig  or  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  ;  the  fact  which  is  sui)posed  to  imply  it,  is 
Jerusalem's  being  seen  beginning  to  be  encii'cled 
with  armies,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  abonn'nation  of  desolation's  being  seen  standing 
in  an  holy  place,  or  standing  where  it  ought  not : 
and  the  former  of  these  things  being  clearly  identical 
with  the  event  called  the  end,  and  so  far  with  that 
of  the  appearing  and  presence  also,  the  same  fact 
which  serves  as  a  sign  that  the  end  was  come, 
nmst  serve  as  a  sign  of  the  appearing  and  presence. 
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Upon  the  matter  of  fact  which  serves  to  this  pur- 
pose, we  shall  observe  by  and  by ;  at  present,  assvun- 
ing  only  what  has  now  been  sufficiently  clearly  esta- 
blished, that  the  direct  intention  of  the  first  member 
of  this  second  division  is  to  certify  not  merely  the 
approach  of  the  end  in  general,  but  the  particular 
event  which  should  precede  it  in  immediate  conti- 
guity, and  demonstrate  it  to  be  all  but  come ;  we  may 
justly  remark,  that  of  the  occurrences  which  were 
to  forerun  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — possessing 
the  virtue  of  signs  or  harbingers  in  reference  to  an 
event  still  future — this  was  beyond  a  question  the 
most  important  and  deserving  of  attention,  because 
the  most  awful  and  alarming  in  its  signification. 
The  catastrophe  which  previous  intimations  had 
shewn  to  be  at  first  a  great  way  off,  and  ever  after 
more  or  less  remote — was  declared  by  this  one,  to 
be  close  at  hand ;  and  while  former  presages,  until 
their  common  import  had  received  the  confirmation 
of  this,  the  most  oracular  and  momentous  of  all, 
were  auspices  of  hope  as  well  as  omens  of  fear — in 
this  one  event,  when  it  came  to  pass,  there  would  be 
every  thing  to  alarm  the  apprehensions,  nothing  to 
encourage  the  confidence  of  the  observers,  for  the 
security  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

With  respect,  however,  to  this  particular  sign,  we 
may  observe,  as  we  did  upon  the  former  occasion  >', 
that  it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  use  and  purpose 
designed  by  it,  whether  it  derived  its  peculiar  ex- 
pressiveness from  its  own  nature,  or  from  the  posi- 
tive appointment  of  our  Lord;  provided  only  it  was 
understood  beforehand,  that  when  this  antecedent 
had  preceded,  such  and  such  a  consequence  should 
y  Supra  vol.  iv.  200,201. 
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infallibly  follow.  With  this  understanding  previ- 
ously established  about  it,  the  fact  of  such  an  occur- 
rence would  be  at  once  an  alariuii,  to  rouse  the  fears 
of  the  believing  Jews,  and  a  final  document  to  seal 
the  doom  of  the  unbelieving.  Before  that  time,  it 
would  be  the  wisdom  of  the  disciples  to  sit  still,  and 
watch  the  kind,  and  the  progress  of  events,  without 
perturbation,  and  without  the  disposition,  whatever 
might  appear  the  temptation,  to  bestir  themselves 
for  immediate  escape,  as  if  from  impending  danger. 
But  710W,  their  only  means  of  safety  would  be  the 
speediness  of  their  flight.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost  in  profiting  by  the  warning,  once  given.  They 
were  to  be  gone,  as  men  escaping  for  their  lives,  and 
with  the  utmost  of  their  celerity  and  dispatch, 
scarcely  sure  of  effecting  that.  They  were  to  fly  as 
if  pursued  by  the  most  instantaneous  and  destructive 
of  evils,  the  plague,  the  earthquake,  or  the  deluge. 
They  were  to  fly,  under  whatever  circumstances  of 
preparation  for  flight,  the  warning  notice  might 
surprise  them — whether  by  day  or  by  night,  whe- 
ther asleep  or  awake,  whether  sitting  or  standing, 
at  meat  or  at  work,  in  the  city  or  in  the  field,  at 
home  or  abroad — without  one  thought  excejit  how 
to  be  gone  by  the  nearest  and  readiest  way,  that  was 
open  to  escape  ;  whatever  sacrifice  of  property,  of 
local  attachment,  of  social  or  domestic  endearment, 
of  scruples  of  conscience  to  themselves,  of  the  risk 
of  offence  to  others,  it  might  cost  them  ;  whatever 
appearance  of  danger,  in  the  estimate  of  liuman  pro- 
babilities, might  attend  ther  flight — while  tliere  was 
so  much  more  danger  in  staying  behind,  or  lingering 
to  be  gone.  They  were  to  cast  themselves  entirely 
upon   God — with  no  ground  of  assurance,  but  trust 
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ill  his  protection — with  no  prospect  of  an  asylum, 
no  hope  of  sustenance  and  support,  but  what  his 
providence  might  be  found  to  furnish  them. 

Strong  as  these  injunctions  may  seem  to  be,  they 
are  but  the  substance  of  the  particular  directions 
given  uj)on  this  and  on  the  former  occasion,  with 
respect  to  the  contingency  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
})arties  addressed,  when  the  infallible  assurance  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  should  once  have  been 
n)ade  known  to  them  :  and  whatsoever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  as  to  whether  they  were  meant  to  be 
literally  applicable  and  literally  observed  or  not,  it 
is  evident  that  they  would  be  eminently  calculated 
to  produce  the  conviction  beforehand  of  two  very 
important  truths,  which  would  be  found  in  the 
moment  of  need  to  be  eminently  useful ;  viz.  that 
the  effect  of  the  catastrophe,  when  it  occurred,  in 
general,  should  be  sudden,  indiscriminate,  and  total ; 
that  their  own  preservation  from  it  in  particular, 
must  be  the  result  of  the  utmost  human  prudence, 
and  the  utmost  human  diligence,  aided  after  all,  and 
empowered  to  attain  its  purpose,  by  the  special 
interposition  of  a  superior  agency. 

Into  the  precise  description  of  the  event,  which 
was  destined  to  possess  this  ominous  character  as  a 
sign,  the  necessary  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  note 
subjoined.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  are  all  which 
we  need  to  mention  at  present ;  viz.  that  the  fact  of 
Jerusalem's  being  seen  encompassed,  or  beginning 
to  be  encompassed  with  armies,  denotes  the  fact  of 
its  being  seen  invested,  or  beginning  to  be  invested, 
by  some  besieging  army  in  general ;  and  the  fact  of 
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the  abomination  of  desolation's  being  seen,  at  the 
same  time,  standing  upon  holy  ground,  denotes  the 
fact  of  its  being  seen  invested,  or  beginning  to  be 
invested,  by  the  armies  of  Rome  in  particular — 
whose  military  ensigns  only,  as  objects  of  worship 
to  the  soldiers,  and  as  bearing  the  images  of  their 
emperors,  in  the  same  capacity  also,  could  properly  be 
described  by  the  scri])tural  name  for  an  idol,  that  is, 
an  abomination  ;  and  as  an  idol,  which  under  such 
circumstances,  was  the  accompanying  ensign  of  war 
— the  tutelary  genius  of  the  appointed  instruments  of 
ravage  and  destruction — might  be  further  described 
as  the  abomination  of  desolation.  From  the  fact 
of  this  event,  whensoever  it  should  be  seen  to  have 
preceded,  the  hearers  of  the  prophecy  are  directed 
to  draw  the  infallible  inference  that  the  days  of 
Jerusalem  were  numbered,  and  the  hour  of  her  de- 
solation was  drawn  nigh.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  only  occurrence  of  this  description,  between  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  event  more  especially  predicted  to  fol- 
low upon  this  one  fact — which  could  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sign  of  that  event,  and  of  a  warning  to 
alarm  the  fears  of  the  observers  of  it  in  due  time,  with 
a  view  to  their  own  escape — was  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  j)resident  of  Syria, 
A.  D.  QfQ,  at  the  outset  of  the  Jewish  war.  The 
reasons  of  this  opinion  are  given  below  >'. 

y  There  is  some  appearance  of  difference  in  the  terms  of  the 
several  accounts  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy  ;  which  neverthe- 
less admits  of  beinj^  easily  explained.  St.  IMark's  oirov  ov  htl  in 
all  proliability  was  inti'nded  to  be  explanatory  of  St.  IMatthew's 
plirase,  tVrcjj  tv  tottm  ay'ui>,  as  .substantially  the  same  with  it  ;  or 
else  is  a  supplement  of  an   omission  in  tlic  account  of  thr  lat- 
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The  substance  of  the  several  prophetical  particu- 
lars comprehended  in  this  first  member  of  the  second 

ter,  which  might  very  well  have  made  part  of  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  originally,  along  with  iv  Tonmay'im,  and  in  reference  to  the 
same  thing.  On  this  principle,  the  whole  of  what  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  said  up  to  a  certain  point,  will  stand  as  follows  : 
orav  ovv  'IBrjre  to  /SSeXvyjua  rrjs  ep7;/xa)(rfcoy,  to  prjdev  8ia  (or  vtto)  Aa- 
VirjX  Tov  7rpo(})r]Tov ,  ccTTcbs  iv  tottco  ayiat,  ottov  ov  Set,  k  ,  t.  X.  And 
with  respect  to  what  follows,  though  it  may  be  supposed  St. 
Luke's  KVKKovp.evr]v  vtto  aTpaTOiredcov  ttjv  'lepova-aXrjfx,  is  merely  the 
substitution  of  an  equivalent  expression  for  the  ^SSeXvy/xa  Trjs  iprj. 
p-maecos  of  the  other  two ;  yet  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  also  was  a  circumstance  of  the  description  spe- 
cified at  the  time,  which  might  have  been  connected  with  the 
preceding  by  tlie  particle  Kai.  On  this  principle  our  Saviour  might 
have   continued,  kul   KVKkovpevrjv  vnb   aTpaToiri^uv  'lepova-aXrip.,  tots 

6  dvayivaxTKMv  voeiTO),  (or  what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing, 

TOTe  yvmre^  ort  rjyyiKev  r]  epTjpatais  avTrjS, 

In  the  use  of  such  language,  as  this,  eVrw?  eV  tottco  aylm,  there 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  phraseology  of  Exodus  iii.  5  :  which 
is  quoted  by  Stephen  also  in  the  Acts,  vii.  33  :  Xvaov  to  vTTob-qpLa 
tS)V  TTohiov  aov  6  yap  tottos  iv  at  eaTrjKas,  yrj  ayia  icTTiv.  Cf.  also 
Joshua  V.  15.  Ground,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the 
Deity,  for  the  time,  and  much  more,  by  his  permanent  residence 
and  inhabitation,  is  necessarily  to  be  considered  and  called,  holy, 
or  hallowed,  ground.  The  whole  of  Judaea  was  hallowed  in  this 
sense,  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  being  chosen  to 
be  the  peculiar  locality  of  the  visible  church  of  God  :  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  so  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Judfea,  by 
being  selected  to  be  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  consequently  the 
habitation  of  the  Holy  Being,  worshipped  there.  In  this  sense 
Jerusalem  is  twice  called  the  "  holy  city"  absolutely,  in  St. 
JMatthew's  Gospel ;  once  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Tempta- 
tion, Matth.  iv.  5  :  and  again,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion,  or  of  the  resurrection.  Matt,  xxvii.  53.  That  this 
denomination,  then,  might  be  given  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
to  any  quarter  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  especially  to  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  much  more  to  the  site,  of  the  temple, 
while  both  were  stiil  in  being,  there  can  be  no  question  ;    nor. 
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general  division,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads :  first,  the  practical  admonitions,  subjoined  to 

consequently,  that  one  or  other  of  these  localities  in  all  pro- 
bability was  meant  by  this  mode  of  describin<r  the  spot  on  which 
the  abomination  of  desolation  was  hereafter  to  be  seen  erected. 

There  have  been  commentators  who  have  thought  the  words 
6  avayivu)(TK(x>v  voeirco,  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  i\Iark,  were  no 
part  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour  originally,  but  a  parenthetic 
admonition  from  the  writer  of  the  Gos])el ;  thrown  in  by  the 
way,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  the  proj)hecy,  as  re- 
corded by  them,  to  this,  the  most  imjiortant  circumstance  of  all. 
I  cannot  iindertake  to  say  that  this  conjecture  is  altogether  im- 
probable ;  but  it  appears  to  me  much  more  natural  to  under- 
stand these  words  of  what  was  spoken  Ijy  our  Saviour,  in  common 
^\ith  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  ;  ..nd  following  as  they  do,  a 
specific  reference  to  a  prediction  recorded  by  one  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament — that  they  were  meant  for  nothing 
more  than  a  direction  to  the  reader  of  that  prophecy  in  its  place 
therein,  to  remember  and  understand  that  the  event  predicted 
by  it  was  about  to  find  its  accomplishment  in  the  approaching 
desolation  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  well  known  that  from  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  at  least,  if  not  from  an  earlier  date, 
the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  prophets  made  part  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and  the  same  practice  was  ever 
after  kept  up  in  the  Christian  church.  The  prophecies  of 
Daniel  would  thus  be  repeatedly  read  in  their  turn  before  the 
time  of  the  end  ;  and  this  admonition  of  our  Saviour  may  imply 
no  more  than  that  as  often  as  that  passage  in  his  prophecies, 
which  contains  the  mention  of  the  abomination  in  question, 
whether  xi.  31,  or  xii.  11.  or  rather,  more  especially,  chapter 
ix.  '26,  27,  was  recited  in  the  ears  of  the  church,  both  the  readers 
and  the  hearers  thereof,  should  mind  and  understand  that  its 
appearance,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  would  l)o  the  signal 
of  tlie  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  as  drawing  nigh. 

This  phrase,  the  abomination  of  desolation,  does  not  occur 
pr/Tois  in  the  place  of  Daniel  referred  to  ;  wlience  it  aj)j)ears, 
that  our  Saviour  appeals  to  the  sense,  rather  tlian  the  words,  of 
tiiat  prophecy.  Now  from  the  sense  of  that  propliecy,  it  is  clear 
that  tlie  abomination   in  (piestion  is  descriptive  of  a  besieging 
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the  recognition  of  the  fatal  sign,  and  necessary  to 
be   observed   immediately  afterwards,   Matt.   xxiv. 

army,  an  army  commissioned,  for  the  work  of  destruction, 
against  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctuary  or  temple,  in 
particular  ;  for  there  it  is  synonymous  with  "  the  people  of  the 
"  prince  that  should  come,  and  should  destroy  the  city  and  the 
"  sanctuary,"  The  same  thing  must  be  understood  by  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  here  ;  a  besieging  or  hostile  army  of 
some  kind,  threatening  the  safety  of  Jerusalem  in  particular. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  an  abomination  is  the  name  for 
any  kind  of  idol ;  but  an  abomination  of  desolation  can  be  the 
name  for  that  description  of  idol  only,  which  is  able  to  make  deso- 
late ;  and  this  can  be  properly  only  a  military  idol  of  some  kind 
or  other  ;  an  idol,  either  itself  an  instrument  of  destruction,  or 
the  badge  and  token  of  one.  The  ensigns  of  an  hostile  or  be- 
sieging army  might  well  be  so  called,  if  those  ensigns  were  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship.  But  we  do  not  know  that  this 
was  true  of  the  military  ensigns  of  any  of  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, except  the  Romans.  Among  these,  the  eagles  were  pro- 
perly the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  legions,  and  worshipped  as 
such  J  being  enshrined  in  small  temples,  like  any  other  object  of 
ancient  idolatry  :  6  yap  aeros  avofiaa-fievos,  says  Dio,  xl.  18 :  eo-rt  8e 
veois  iJLLKpos,  Kot  iv  avTO)  deros  xp^O'o^^  evidpvTai  .  .  .  Koi  avrov  eis  avrjp 
eVt  86paTos  fxaKpov,  is  o^ii  tov  crrvpaKa  dnrjypevov,  cowre  Koi  es  to  oa- 
irehov  KaTaTvr]yvv<T6at,  (jyepei.  In  like  manner,  ib.,  he  describes  their 
vexilla,  or  standards  ;  a7]p,elov  Se  rt  rav  pfyaXcov  rols  Io-tiols  ioiKorav, 
Ka\  (f)oii/iKa  ypap-para  eV  auTTJs  irpos  dijXcocriv  tov  t£  (TTpaTOv  Kai  tov 
(TTpaTTjyov  cr<pa)u  tov  avTOKpuTopos  €)(6vt<ov,  k  ,  t.  X.  :  besides  which, 
these  vexilla  often  bore  the  figure,  bust,  or  Trporo/xj)  of  the  em- 
perors. And  that  the  standards,  as  well  as  the  eagles,  were 
wont  to  be  treated  by  the  soldiers  with  idolatrous  honours,  we 
learn  from  what  Josephus  records,  B.  Jud.  vi.  vi.  1.  (in  refer- 
ence either  to  the  former  exclusively,  or  to  both  together,)  on 
the  tenth  of  Lous,  U.  C.  823,  the  very  day  of  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  while  the  sanctuary,  and  all  about  it,  were 
still  blazing  with  their  last  fire  ;  viz.,  that  the  soldiers,  Kuiofievov 
.  .  .  avTOV  re  tov  vaov,  koi  tcov  irepi^  dnavTav,  KO/xicravfes  tqs  (rrjfiaias 
fls  TO  lepou,  KOI  6ep.evoi  r^s  dvaToXiKrjs  ttvXtjs  dvTLKpvs,  Wvcrdv  re  avTois 
avTodi,  Koi  TOV  Tirol/  /xera  fieyiaTav  evcjirjuLwu  dne(j)r]vap  avTOKpaTopa. 
VOL.  V.  Y  ^^ 
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16—18;   Mark  xiii.  14—16;   Luke  xxi.  21,  22:  to 
which  we  may  add,  Matt.  xxiv.  20,  and  Mark  xiii. 

It  might  justly  be  inferred^  then^  that  the  prediction  of  the 
ahomiiiation  of  desolation's  being  seen  standing  on  holy  ground, 
would  not  be  fulfilled,  except  by  the  fact  of  the  military  ensigns 
of  Rome  being  seen  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
or  of  the  temple;  but  would  be  fulfilled  whenever  that  fact 
should  become  visible.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  such 
an  abomination  as  this  in  particular  might  properly  be  seen 
eoTTcos,  or  standing ;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  military  ensign  of 
any  description,  to  be  fixed  upright  in  the  ground.  The  mar- 
ginal version  too  of  Daniel  ix.  27-  instead  of  the  version  in  the 
text,  "  And  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall 
"  make  it  desolate,"  has  it,  more  exactly  after  the  original, 
"  And  upon  the  battlements  shall  be  the  idols  of  the  desola- 
"  tor ;"  as  if  in  direct  allusion  to  the  planting  of  the  ensigns  of 
a  victorious  army  upon  the  walls  and  battlements  of  a  besieged 
city,  which  has  yielded  to  their  arms. 

But  the  same  fact  is  further  specified  by  Jerusalem's  being 
to  be  seen  encompassed,  or  begiiming  to  be  encompassed,  with 
armies,  {a-TpaToirtba,  literally  the  ground  occupied  by  armies,  the 
encampments  of  armies  as  such,)  and  that  is  manifestly  only 
another  way  of  describing  the  fact  of  Jerusalem's  being  seen 
besieged,  or  beginning  to  be  besieged,  by  armies  regularly  en- 
camped, or  beginning  to  be  encamped,  against  it  or  around  it ; 
and  tliose  too  the  armies  of  Rome. 

All  the  occasions,  between  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
prophecy,  and  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  upon 
which  it  would  appear,  from  the  intermediate  history  su])plied 
by  Josephus,  that  Jerusalem  was  ever  in  a  situation  to  answer 
to  this  description,  I  l)elieve  are  these  which  follow : 

First,  Jerusalem  might  be  said  to  be  encompassed  with 
armies,  when,  as  Jose])hus  tells  us,  B.  Jud.  vi.  v.  3.  among 
other  phenomena,  which  preceded  the  war,  on  the  21st  of  Ar- 
temisius,  (May  4,)  U.  C.  810,  A.  D.  (j(),  chariots  and  armies 
in  battle  array  were  seen  in  the  air,  surrounding  the  cities  : 
irpo  yap  rjKiuv  fiverems  c!>cf)dT}  fiereiopa  nepl  nuauv  ti)v  ^wpav,  apfiara  Koi 
<pii\ayy(s  tuonXui  biHTTuvariu   rdv   ve(f)u)u,  Kui   KVKXovpdfiu   ras   nuXdi  : 
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18 :  secondly,  the  purpose,  intention,  or  final  end  of 
the    days   which    were    to   follow,   Luke  xxi.    22 : 

a  fact  Avhich  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  before,  under  the  head 
of  (l}6^7]Tpa  and  a-qiiela  qtt'  ovpavov. 

Secondly^  the  literal  abomination,  or  military  idol  of  Rome 
might  be  seen  standing  on  holy  ground,  and  Jerusalem  begin- 
ning to  be  invested  by  a  besieging  army_,  when  Cestius  Gallus, 
the  president  of  Syria,  U.  C.  819,  A.  D.  66,  having  marched 
with  his  forces  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  if  possible, 
at  the  outset,  was  encamped  on  the  26th  of  Hyperberetecus,  or 
Tisri,  October  4,  at  Scopus,  a  place  within  view  of  the  city  ; 

{evdev  T]  re  TroXt?  //St;  KaT€(paiveTO,  Koi  to  tov  vaov  fifyeGos  eKkajjLivpov, 
Ka6(i  rw  ^opfiw  KkifiaTi  tPjs  noXeuts  \dapaKos  (TwdnTcov  6  ^^pos  ervpcos 
Skottos  (hvofiaa-Tai :  Jos.  B.  v.  ii.  3:  though  Ant.  Jud.  xi.  viii.  5. 
we  are  told  its  name  in  the  Hebrew  was  Sapha.  As  to  its  dis- 
tance, it  was  in  fact  only  seven  stades  (not  much  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  English  mile)  remote  from  the  city. 
Again,  when  on  the  29th  of  Tisri,  October  7.  be  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Bezetha,  Csenopolis,  or  New  City,  (the  whole  of 
the  city  on  the  north. side,)  and  encamped  over  against  the 
l3aai\iK7]  avXr]  :  and  still  more  when  on  the  5th  of  Dius  or  Mar- 
chesvan,  October  12,  he  assaulted  the  northern  flank  of  the 
temple,  and  if  he  had  pleased,  might  have  forced  his  way  into 
it,  and  ended  the  war  on  that  day:   Bell.  Jud,  ii.  xix.  4,  5. 

Thirdly,  Jerusalem  might  be  said  to  be  beginning  to  be  be- 
leaguered on  all  sides,  or  compassed  with  armies,  and  those  the 
armies  of  Rome,  when  Vespasian,  after  the  campaign  of  U.  C 
820,  A.  D.  67,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
the  two  Galilees,  took  the  field  again,  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  U.  C.  821,  A.  D.  68,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  Judsca 
and  Jerusalem ;  the  Roman  forces  being  so  disposed  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  approaches  on  all  sides,  both  eastward  and  westward, 
northward  and  southward :  koi  duiXrjcporos  tov  TroXe/xoy  ttjv  re 
opeLVrjU  oXrjv,  Koi  ttjv  TreStaSa  Tracraz',  ol  iv  Toli  lepo(ToXvp.ois  Ta^  e'^o- 
8ovi  d(pi]pr]UTO.  Tovs  fiev  yap  aiiTOfioXelp  npoaipovpevovs  ol  ^rjXmrai 
7rape(})vXdaa-ovTo,  tovs  Se,  ovTrco  ra  Vcufia'tav  (f)povovpTas,  elpyev  rj 
CTTparia,  TTavTa)(66ev  rrfv  rroXiv  irepuxovaa  :  Bell.  iv.  ix.  1.  At  this 
time,  just  when  the  Roman  general  was  preparing  to  move  with 
his  army  so  disposed  upon  Jerusalem,  (sect.  2,)  the  news  of  the 
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thirdly,  a  promise  that  they  should  he  prematurely 
ahridged,  and    the  grounds  of  it,   Matt.   xxiv.   22 ; 

(liMtli  of  NiTd  iind  i)t"  tho  revolt  of  \'iiulex  (in  (raul)  arrested 
his  jirojxress,  and  pnt  a  stop  for  the  present  to  the  active  prose- 
cntion  of  the  war  :   iv.  x.  2. 

Lastly,  Jerusalem  was  again  placed  in  a  situation  to  answer 
to  the  description  in  the  prophecy,  \\hen  hostilities  were  re- 
sumed l>y  Titus  Cyesar,  U.  C.  823,  A.  D.  7^'.  i"  the  month 
Xanthicus,  or  Nisan :  B.  v.  ii.  .'}.  The  course  which  he  took  on 
approaching  the  city,  before  which  lie  appeared  first  about  the 
time  of  the  passover,  Nisan  14,  April  13,  was  the  same  as 
Cestius's :  himself,  \vith  two  divisions  of  his  army,  advancing 
upon  it  fnmi  Gabao  (the  ancient  Gibeah  (jf  Saul)  to  Scopus ; 
the  third  division  from  Jericho,  by  way  of  mount  Olivet ;  and 
all  three  being  posted  accordingly — the  two  divisions  on  the 
north,  seven  stades  from  the  city,  and  the  third  on  the  east, 
about  five  or  six.  Soon  after,  v.  iii.  2 — 5,  the  two  divisions  in 
question  advanced  from  Scopus  to  within  two  stades  of  the  city, 
that  of  Titus  in  person,  opposite  to  the  Psephine  tower,  the 
other  opposite  to  the  Turris  Hij)pica,  (both  on  the  north  side  of 
Jerusalem  :)  the  third  division  remaining  where  it  was  posted 
before,  on  or  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet.  Thus  was  Jerusalem 
invested  witii  fTr/Ki7o7rf('^n,  each  uj)oii  an  encaiiipinent  of  its  own: 
and  it  was  still  more  effectually  so  surrounded,  when  not  long 
after  the  siege  had  been  begun,  the  Roman  besieging  army 
in  tliree  davs'  time  carried  a  \\all  of  thirtv-nine  stades  in  circuit 
all  round  about  it. 

Of  these  several  occa.sions,  some  one  or  other  of  which  we 
may  presume  to  be  meant  in  the  pntphecv.  the  (irst  must  be 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  prediction,  because  it  was  not  a 
real,  but  an  apparent  or  imaginary  investment  of  Jeru.salem  with 
armies ;  and  because  it  was  no  more  an  investment  of  Jerusa- 
lem even  in  that  manner,  than  of  any  other  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  ;  and  because  it  was  (me  of  a  cla.^s  of  events  which  were 
to  belong  to  a  different  time,  and  to  serve  a  different  ptirpose, 
from  tiiis  particular  fact  of  seeing  Jerus;dem  invested  with 
armies:  ln'cause  too,  though  Jerusalem  might  be  .seen,  in  con- 
se(iuence   of  liiat   phenomenon,    in   some   sen.se  encircled   with 
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Mark  xiii.  20  :  fourthly,  the  description  of  the  days 
themselves,  and  of  the  effects,  both  at  the  time  and  for 

armies,  the  abomination  of  desolation  also  could  in  no  sense,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  phenomenon,  be  said  to  have  been  seen 
standing  on  holy  ground.  Yet  admitting  the  fact  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question,  which  Tacitus,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions, 
as  well  as  Josephus,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon  at 
such  a  time,  might  serve  a  specific  purpose,  in  rousing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  the  observation  of  the  real 
sign  of  the  same  description,  which  was  shortly  about  to  be 
given. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  the 
former  Vespasian's  encircling  Jerusalem  with  armies,  U.  C.  821. 
the  latter  Titus's,  U.  C.  823.  would  either  of  them  answer  very 
exactly  to  the  simple  description  of  the  matter  of  fact,  in  each 
of  its  parts  ;  both  Jerusalem's  being  invested  in  an  hostile  man- 
ner with  armies,  and  those  the  armies  of  Rome,  whose  ensigns 
were  truly  abominations,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  abominations  of  desolation — and  those  abominations  being 
seen,  planted  on  holy  ground.  But  the  war  had  been  two  years 
going  on,  at  the  time  of  the  first  of  these  occurrences,  and  four 
years,  at  the  time  of  the  second ;  in  wliich  case,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  conceived  that  either  of  them  was  what  the  prophecy  could 
more  particularly  have  had  in  view,  by  making  it  known  before- 
hand. The  object  of  the  prediction  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
seen  surrounded  with  armies,  Avas  not  simply  to  foretell  the 
fact,  but  to  put  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  possession  of  a  sign, 
by  Avhich  they  were  to  know  when  the  time  of  its  destruction 
was  infallibly  approaching,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consult  for 
their  own  safety  by  a  timely  flight.  No  instance  of  the  kind, 
then,  can  be  supposed  first  and  properly  intended  by  the  pro- 
phecy, the  fact  of  which  was  not  competent  to  serve  for  a  warn- 
ing to  those  who  had  been  prepared  to  expect  a  sign  of  that  de- 
scription, as  well  as  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  thing  predicted  by 
the  matter  of  fact.  The  safety  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  must 
have  been  provided  for  long  before  U.  C.  821.  and  still  more,  be- 
fore U.  C.  823.  or,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  have  been  too  late 
to  provide  for  it  at  all. 

The  only  matter  of  fact,  then,  still  to  come,  which  we  can 
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tlic  future,  wliicli  should  result  from  them,  Matt, 
xxiv.  19—^^  ;   Mark  xiii.  17.  19,  20;  Luke  xxi.  23, 

reasonably  suj)po.se  the  i)rodictioii  to  have  contemplated,  before- 
hand, with  this  particular  purpose  in  view,  must  be  such  as  in 
point  of  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  was  as  well  adapted  to 
serve  for  a  warning  to  the  disciples,  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  approaching,  as  in  the  matter  of  fact,  to  answer 
to  the  description  of  Jerusalem's  being  seen  encompassed  with 
armies,  and  the  abomination,  destined  to  make  desolate,  standing 
on  holy  ground.  The  second  of  the  occasions,  above  enumerated, 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Cestius,  U.  C.  8U).  A.  D.  60.  was 
equally  adapted  to  answer  both  these  purposes ;  and  therefore 
was  in  all  probability  tlie  occasion  which  the  prophecy  had  in 
vie\^■,  in  order  to  its  own  fultilment. 

VoT,  first,  this  was  the  first  actual  occasion  of  any  such  oc- 
currence, as  Jerusalem's  being  seen  invested  in  an  hostile  man- 
ner by  a  Roman  army,  between  the  time  of  the  prophecy,  and 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  ;  and  tlie  language  of  the 
prediction  is  so  expressed,  tliat  the  first  actual  event  of  the  kind, 
w  liicli  would  answer  to  tlie  letter  of  tlu'  di'scription  beforeliand, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sign,  to  which  it 
was  destined  to  be  subservient,  must  be  supposed  to  have  l)een 
first  iiiUiuled  by  it.  In  the  next  ])lace,  the  inference  directed 
to  be  raised  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  fact,  Mliensoever  it  hap- 
pened, tliat  tlie  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  drawn  uii^lt,  would 
be  more  aj)plicable  to  the  first  siege  by  Cestius,  than  to  the 
second  by  Titus:  the  desolation  in  question  nnglit  really  be 
said  to  !>e  drawn  nigh,  but  not  yet  come,  at  the  time  of  the 
former,  but  it  must  surely  be  said  not  to  be  simjdv  drawn  nigh, 
but  actually  arrived,  at  the  time  of  the  latter;  especially  when 
we  ccmsider  wjiat  ravages  the  way  Inul  iiiadi",  both  in  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  iiiinudiate  \  itiiiity  of  Jerusahui.  before 
the  time  of  that  evt'Ut. 

Thirdly,  there  was  something  truly  n-niarkable  about  this 
siege  of  ("estius,  which  does  not  admit  of  explanation  except  «in 
the  sU])p()silioii  that  an  <»verruliiig  Providence  ])inposely  ordered 
all  its  circumstances  to  this  one  end  aud  result,  of  serving  as  a 
warning  to  the  bi-liiviug  portion  of  the  Hebrew  conniiunity,  that 
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24  :  each  of  these  things  will  require  to  be  considered 
in  its  order. 


the  war  with  Rome  was  begun,  and  the  threatened  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  was  at  hand ;  but  for  nothing  more.  It  is  well 
known,  indeed,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  had  formally 
commenced,  before  he  undertook  his  expedition  against  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  former  in  the  spring  of  U.  C.  819.  the  month  Jar  or 
Artemisius,  the  latter  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  month 
Hyperberetseus  or  Tisri :  but  it  is  also  known  that  the  Jews 
were  in  no  state  to  prosecute  the  war,  at  that  time ;  that  they 
had  been  goaded  into  it  by  their  procurator  Gessius  Florus, 
rather  than  had  embraced  it  of  their  own  accord ;  that  they 
had  as  yet  raised  no  troops,  nor  laid  up  any  magazines  of  provi- 
sions, nor  had  time  to  fortify  their  city  ;  that  the  principal  men 
in  Jerusalem  were  adverse  to  the  war  ;  and  none  but  a  faction, 
at  that  time  comparatively  weak  in  numbers  and  influence,  the 
faction  of  the  zealots,  was  the  party  that  supported  it ;  that 
the  rebellion  as  yet  had  not  spread  much  beyond  the  precincts 
of  Jerusalem,  at  least  not  of  Judaea — and  that  all  the  country 
was  prepared  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  capital,  and  if  that  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  to  return  quietly  to  its  allegi- 
ance. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Cestius,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  my  former  work,  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  366 — 371.  During 
the  time  of  his  stay  before  the  city,  which  was  strictly  speaking 
between  the  twenty-sixth  of  Hyperberetseus  and  the  fifth  of 
Dius,  tliere  were  two  occasions,  on  which  Josephus  tells  us  he 
was  quite  able  to  have  taken  the  city ;  the  first  the  twenty-ninth 
of  Hyperberetseus,  when  he  captured  the  Bezetha,  or  Csenopolis, 
the  second  the  fifth  of  Dius,  when  he  assaulted  the  temple.  On 
the  first  of  these  days,  Ananus  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  others, 
were  ready  to  have  admitted  him  into  the  city,  and  made  offers 
to  him,  to  that  eff'ect ;  but,  as  Josephus  informs  us,  6  8e  koi 
TTpos  opyrjV  VTVipiboiv,  Ka\  [iTj  irdvv  irKTrevaa?,  Stf/xeXXT^crei/,  that  is,  he 
let  slip  the  opportunity,  until  it  was  too  late  ;  the  war-faction 
having  discovered  the  design  of  the  other  party,  and  prevented 
it,  by  throwing  its  authors  over  the  -walls:  Bell.  ii.  xix.  5.  On 
the  second,  though  the  seditious,  intimidated  by  the  vigour  of 
his  attack,  and  despairing  of  success,  were  already  preparing  to 
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With  respect  to  the  preceptive  part  of  the  same 
division — I  have  so  fully  treated  of  the  practical  ad- 
evacuate  the  temple,  and  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  by 
flight;  instead  of  pushing  his  advantage — and  with  no  osten- 
sible reason  to  account  for  his  conduct — he  suddenly  drew  oiF 
his  forces,  and  retreated  the  same  night  to  his  former  post  at 
Scopus  ;  and  the  next  day  to  Gabao  :  from  whence  on  the  eighth 
of  Dius,  he  commenced  a  retrograde  movement,  retracing  his 
steps  into  Syria.  In  the  course  of  the  retreat  of  this  day,  from 
Gabao  to  Bethoron,  he  encountered  a  vigorous  attack  from  the 
Jews,  whose  courage  rose  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  timidity 
of  the  Roman  general ;  and  sustained  a  loss  almost  amounting 
to  a  total  discomfiture — the  only  success  which  the  Jews  gained 
over  the  Romans  throughout  the  contest,  yet  so  fatal  to  them 
in  its  immediate  consequences,  by  the  false  confidence  in  their 
own  strength,  and  the  contempt  of  the  Romans,  which  it  in- 
spired, that  Josephus  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  it  all  the 
subsequent  calamities  of  the  nation  :  yiVerai  rb  Kecrr/ou  TTToia-iia 
crvncpopa  tov  navrbs  ijficov  i'duovs.  eTTi'jpdrjaav  yap  eVf  tovtco  paXKov  ol 
Tijv  TToXepov  ayaTTrjaavres,  Koi  viKrjcravres  roiis  'Vapaiovs  els  Ttkos  tjXtti- 
(Tafiev:  Vita,  6. 

Fourthly,  it  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  B.  ii.  xx.  1,  that  after 
the  defeat  of  Cestius,  ttoXXoI  to)v  iirKpavoiv  ^lovhalwv,  wcnrep  /3a- 
TTTi^opevris  ve(os  dvevfix^ovTo  t^s  TrdXews,  that  is,  took  instant  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  aflTorded  by  that  event,  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  city.  IMost  commentators  on  the  prophecy 
upon  the  mount  have  been  induced  to  consider  this  fact  as  the 
historical  confirmation  of  what  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  literal  observance  of  our  Saviour's  injunction  to  his 
disciples,  to  make  their  escape  from  Jerusalem,  as  soon  as  the 
sign  destined  to  intimate  the  near  approach  of  its  ruin  and  deso- 
lation, which  he  had  forewarned  them  to  expect  in  due  season, 
had  once  been  given  them.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  easy 
upon  any  other  principle,  to  account  for  the  secession  of  so 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  at  this  particular  juncture ;  for  the  im- 
nii'diate  efl^'ect  of  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  was  the  evacuation  of 
JudiL'a  by  the  Romans,  the  junction  of  the  Galilees,  and  the 
predominance  of  the  war-party  in  all  quarters.  This  defeat  liap- 
pened    early   in    the    antuiunal    cpiarter   of  U.  C".   iU9,    and    no 
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monitions  combined  with  the  predictions  on  this,  as 
well  as  the  former  occasion,  Luke  xvii.  that  nothing 

Roman  force,  of  any  consequence,  was  visible  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  before  the  spring  quarter  of  U.  C.  820,  when  Vespasian, 
having  been  expressly  dispatched  by  Nero,  arrived  and  took 
the  command.  In  the  mean  time,  how  diligently  this  interval 
was  spent  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
test, and  taking  the  necessary  measures  of  precaution  in  all 
parts,  to  which  their  influence  extended — the  Life  of  Josephus 
will  shew;  a  great  part  of  which  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of 
his  o^vn  mission  by  the  sanhedrim  into  Galilee,  to  take  the  de- 
fence of  that  region — and  his  own  proceedings  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Romans — as  well  as  of  the  course  and  result  of 
the  hostilities  afterwards  carried  on  there,  between  himself  and 
them  ;  especially  at  the  siege  of  Jotapata. 

Fifthly,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  Christian  Jews  would  be  in  as  much  danger 
from  their  own  countrymen,  the  zealots,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued among  them,  as  from  the  Romans.  It  may  well  be  pre- 
sumed, that  in  the  directions  which  our  Saviour  gave  them  be- 
forehand, to  consult  for  their  safety  by  the  most  instantaneous 
flight  from  the  scene  of  danger,  as  soon  as  the  expected  notifica- 
tion of  the  proper  moment  had  been  given  ;  he  had  an  eye  to  the 
risk  they  ran  from  this  quarter,  as  much  as  to  any  thing  else. 
This  body,  which  constituted  the  war-faction  generally,  came  in 
the  course  of  time  to  consist  of  three  parties ;  that  of  Eleazar, 
the  party  of  the  zealots  properly  so  called,  who  had  possession 
of  the  city  and  the  temple  from  the  first,  U.  C.  819;  that  of 
John  of  Gischala,  who  made  their  escape  thither  from  Galilee, 
U.  C.  820,  retreating  before  the  successful  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  that  quarter ;  and  that  of  Simon  Gioree,  which 
gained  admission  in  the  month  Xanthicus,  U.  C.  822.  A.  D.  69: 
Bell.  iv.  ix.  12.  In  the  first  hurry  of  success,  after  the  retreat 
.of  Cestius,  the  zealots  in  question  did  not  think  of  preventing 
the  escape  from  the  city  of  any  that  would ;  but  in  a  very  short 
time  after,  they  took  effectual  precautions  for  that  purpose, 
■guarding  the  gates,  and  occupying  the  roads  and  passes  into  the 
country,  in  every  direction — treating  all  of  their  countrymen, 
whom  they  surprised  in  the  attempt  to  escape,  as  traitors  to  the 
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is  necessary  at  present,  except  to  notice  one  of  the 
number,  both  because  it  is  a  new  one,  and  because 

common  cause,  and  putting  them  to  death  without  mercy.  This 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  if  any  of 
them  were  there  at  the  time  when  Cestius  appeared  before  it, 
was  not  to  be  avoided  except  by  the  most  instant  departure,  as 
soon  as  by  his  retreat  he  had  left  the  road  to  escape  open. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Hyperberetseus,  when  Cestius  first  approached  the  city, 
unto  the  fifth  of  Dins,  when  he  began  his  retreat  from  before 
it,  the  interval  was  just  nine  days ;  and  if  a  day  be  put  for  a 
year,  nine  years,  as  I  have  shewed  in  my  former  work,  vol.  i. 
Diss.  xiii.  577 — 598  (Cf.  the  supplementary  volume.  Diss.  ix. 
163—176,  and  X.  177—191,  and  431—438,)  Avas  the  dura, 
tion  of  the  war  from  first  to  last,  U.  C.  819 — 828.  A.  D. 
QQ — 75.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  present  occurrence  was 
eminently  calculated  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  believing 
Jews,  such  as  had  been  promised,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  visitation 
impending  on  the  unbelieving ;  but  not  as  any  commencement 
of  the  days  of  vengeance  themselves :  whereas  the  occurrence 
of  the  siege  under  Titus  was  just  the  reverse — incapable  of  an- 
swering any  longer  purpose  as  a  sign  promised  to  the  former, 
but  being  the  catastrophe  and  consummation  of  all  that  had 
been  predicted  in  the  way  of  punishment  upon  the  latter. 

On  this  subject,  then,  no  more  perhaps  requires  to  be  said. 
Before  we  take  our  leave  of  it,  however,  we  may  observe  that, 
though  there  is  little  reason  to  question  whether  the  explanation 
given  above  of  the  nature  of  the  abomination  of  desolation,  in 
its  first  and  proper  sense,  is  correct ;  many  of  the  ancient  inter- 
preters of  this  prophecy  put  other  constructions  upon  it,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention.  Thus,  Eusebius  in  Lucam,  apud 
SS.  Dep.  i.  158.  C  :  understands  it  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian  on 
horseback,  in  brass,  set  up  upon  the  site  of  the  temple,  in  after- 
time  ;  Koi  TO  /SSeXvy/Lia  ttjs  iprjuaxrecos  .  .  .  ecrrr]  iv  fiecrco  tS  ayuia-fiaTi, 
TO  x^^xfov  (jirjixi  dufLKoviafia  tov  rroXiopKTjTov  iv  avTa  fifcrco  rw  Ifpu) 
ibpvp.ivov.  The  erection  of  this  statue  on  that  site,  is  repeatedly 
asserted  by  Chrysostom  :  vide  Opera,  i.  434,  B.  435,  A.  Horn, 
xxxvi.  adv.   Jud.  lib.  iii.     And  so  Jerome,  Opera  iii.  25.  ad 
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it  has  an  equal  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples before  and  after  the  time  of  the  event  itself : 

calc:  in  Isai.  ii :  Ubi  quondam  erat  templum  et  religio  Dei  ibi 
Hadriani  statua,  et  Jovis  idolum  collocatum  est.  Again,  \v. 
pars  i.  115.  ad  med.:  in  Matt,  xxiv  :  Potest  autem  simpliciter 
aut  de  Anticliristo  accipi,  aut  de  imagine  Caesaris,  quam  Pilatus 
posuit  in  templo :  aut  de  Hadriani  equestri  statua,  quae  in  ipso 
saneto  sanctorum  loco  usque  in  praesentem  diem  stetit.  Ibid, 
pars  ii.  564.  circa  calc.  Epp.  xlix :  Ab  Hadriani  temporibus 
usque  ad  imperium  Constantini,  per  annos  circiter  centum  octo- 
ginta,  in  loco  resurrectionis  simulacrum  Jovis  ;  in  crucis  rupe, 
statua  ex  marmore  Veneris  a  gentibus  posita  colebatur  .  .  . 
Bethleem  nunc  nostra  lucus  inumbrabat  Thamus,  id  est,  Ado- 
nidis ;  et  in  specu,  ubi  quondam  Christus  parvulus  vagiit.  Ve- 
neris amasius  plangebatur. 

One  motive  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
driauj  is  said  to  have  been  his  erecting  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus,  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  when  he  founded  the  new 
city  of  ^Elia  Capitolina  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem :  Dio  Cass, 
apud  Xiph.  Ixix :  Zonaras  xi.  23.  589.  C :  Ephraemi  Chron. 
apud  SS.  Dep.  iii.  3.  Cassiodorus  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time, 
the  figure  of  a  swine  was  sculptured  in  marble  over  the  gate  of 
the  city  leading  to  Bethlehem :  Chronicon,  p.  8 :  Coss.  Severo 
et  Sylvano  :  His  Coss.  ^lia  civitas,  id  est,  Hierusalem,  ab  MMo 
Hadriano  condita  est,  et  in  fronte  ejus  porta;  qua  Bethleem 
egredimur,  sus  sculptus  in  marmore,  significans  Romanse  potes- 
tati  subjacere  Juda^os.  So  Theodoret,  i.  1126.  Interpret,  in 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  5  :  /cai  xoipov  de  TrpoTOfirjv  oi  'Pcofiaiap  /SacriXels  toIs  t^s 
TVvXrji  iv€KoKa>^av  \i6ols. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  church  from  a  remote  antiquity,  that  not 
one  believing  Jew  perished  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  :  an  eft'ect 
which,  if  the  j3rophecy  on  the  mount  was  expressly  vouchsafed 
with  a  view  to  ensure  their  safety  amidst  the  general  calamities 
of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  was  not  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.  But  on  this  principle  the  effect,  it  might  be 
supposed,  was  due  to  the  prophecy  itself,  remembered  and  ap- 
plied at  the  proper  time.  We  find  it  mentioned  however,  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  cau$e  which  produced  the  secession 
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"  And  pray  ye  that  your  flight  may  not  take  place  in 
"  winter,  nor  on  a  sabbath-day,"  as  St.  Matthew  ex- 

of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  war,  and  thereby  effected 
their  safety  from  the  common  destruction,  was  a  command  con- 
veyed to  them,  at  the  time,  according  to  Eusebius,  by  revela- 
tion, according  to  Epij^hanius,  by  an  angel,  or  from  Christ.  Thus 
Eusebius,  E.  H.  iii.  5.  75.  A  :  ov  jxtju  dXXa  Kal  rod  \aov  Ttji  iv  'le- 
poaoXvfiois  iKK\T]a-ias,  Kara  riva  xpWl^ov  toIs  cwtoBl  doKiixois  di  cnro- 
KaXv^eas  dodevra  irpo  rod  TToXefj-ov,  fieTavaaTrjuai  r^?  rroXeas,  kch  tlvu 
TTjs  Tlepaias  ttoXlv  olKelv  KsKeXevfTfievov'  JJeXXav  avrrjv  ovojia^ovaiv'  iv 
fl  rcav  fis  XpicTTov  TreTricrTevKOTUiv  dno  ttjs  'lepovaaXTjp  ixfrcoKiafievoiv, 
K,  T.  X.  For  their  return,  and  the  appointment  of  Symeon  to 
be  bishop  of  the  church,  in  the  room  of  James,  see  Ibid.  iii.  1 1 . 
86.  D.  Epiphanius,  i.  123.  B.  Nazaraei  vii.  speaking  of  the  re- 
gion of  Basanitis,  as  one  among  others,  in  which  the  principles  of 

this  sect  flourished  most,  observes,  eKeWev  yap  fj  dpxri  yeyove,  peru 
TTjv  ano  tS)v  UpoaoXvpav  peTuaracnv,  Tvdvrav  rav  padrjrav  {twp)  iv 
HeXXr]  (oKTfKOTav,  Xpta-Tov  (j)rja-avTos  KaraXelyj^ai  to.  'lepocroXvpa,  Kal  dva- 
Xcoprjaai,  enei^T]  rjpeXXe  Tvaax^iv  iroXiopKiaV  Ka\  fk  ttJs  roiavTijs  inro- 
decrecos   ttjv  Ilepaiav  oiKfjaavres,    eKelcre,    cbj  e<pj]V,    bierpilSov.      To    the 

same  effect,  speaking  of  the  Ebionites,  i.  126.  B.  C.  Ebionaei  2. 

he  says  ;  yeyove  Se  rj  dpxrj  tovtov  /xera  rrjv  rav  'lepoaoXvpav  dXaxriv. 
eneior]  yap  navrfs  ol  els  Xpiarov  TreTnarevKOTes  ttjv  Hepaiav  kut  eKflvo 
Kaipov  KaT(pKrj(Tav  to  irXeov,  e'vUeXXrj  rivl  noXei  KuXovpevrj  t^s  AeKairoXecos 
TT]s  ev  rw  EvayyeXiu)  yeypappevrjs,  TrX-qcriov  rrjs  Baraveias  Kal  BaaaviTi- 
ooi  x'^P<^S,  TO  TTjviKavTa  eKel  pfravauTavTcoVyKal  eKelae  8iaTpij36vT(ov  avTcbv, 
yiyovfv  tK  tovtov  Trpocfiaais  tw  ''E^iavi.  Again,  ii.  171.  A.  B.  De 
JMensuris  et  Ponderibus,  xv.  he  says  :  rjviKa  yap  epeXXtv  17  ttoXis 
aXia-KeaBai  vnb  ratv  'Pu>paLcov,  TrpoexprjpaTia-BTjcrav  vno  dyyeXov  TrdvTes 
ol  paOrjTal  peTaa-TTJvai  dno  ttjs  TrdXeco?,  peXXovarjs  ripSrjv  dTroXXvadai. 
oiTtves  Kal  peravdaTai  yevopevoi  wKTjaav  ev  IliXXrj  rfj  Trpoyeypappevrj  tto- 
X«,  rrepav  tov  'lopbdvov,  tJtls  sk  AeKaTroXeas  XeyfTai  elvai.  peTci  Be  ttjv 
ipripcacriv  'lepova-aXrjp  iivava<TTpi-^avTes,  wr  e</>'?J',  a-Tjpda  peydXa  iire- 
TiXovv. 

These  two  traditions  do  not  seem  to  be  taken  from  each 
other,  and  yet  they  agree  in  the  assertion  of  the  same  fact.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  fact.  Many  motives 
might  be  assigned  to  the  communication  of  the  revelation,  or 
the  command  in  question,  notwithstanding  the  prophecy  already 
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presses  this  injunction :  or,  "And  pray  ye  that  your 
"  flight  may  not  take  place  in  winter,"  as  it  is 
expressed  by  St.  Mark.  This  particular  direction, 
we  perceive,  is  omitted  altogether  by  St.  Luke,  and 
is  expressed  by  St.  Mark  in  common  with  St.  Mat- 
thew, only  down  to  the  mention  of  winter ;  whence 
we  may  justly  infer,  that  though  St.  Matthew  alone 
may  have  given  us  the  exact  words  of  our  Saviour, 
yet  the  substantial  import,  the  ultimate  drift  of  the 
admonition  itself,  is  sufficiently  represented  in  the 

on  record  ;  one  of  the  chief  of  which  might  be,  to  supply  the 
omission  perceptible  in  that  prophecy,  viz.,  as  to  the  quarter 
to  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  to  repair  before,  and 
where  they  were  to  continue  during,  the  war. 

Pella  is  described  by  Josephus,  B.  Jud.  iii.  iii.  3,  as  the  most 
northern  boundary  of  Pera?a,  answering  to  Machaerus  on  the 
south.  The  maps  place  it  on  the  verge  of  Persea  and  Gaulanitis, 
over  against  Scythopolis  in  Galilee.  Persea  was  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  younger  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, all  through  the  war.  It  is  certain  that  the  war  never 
penetrated  into  that  quarter ;  and  consequently,  that  if  the 
Hebrew  church  migrated  to  Pella  before  it.  they  would  be  safe 
from  its  effects  all  the  time  it  lasted. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  church,  (a  constitu- 
tion characteristic,  as  we  may  justly  presume,  of  the  church, 
not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  every  other  quarter  of  Judaea,  where 
Christian  societies  existed,)  according  to  which  its  members  had 
all  things  common,  and  the  property  of  the  community  as  such 
consisted  simply  in  a  pecuniary  fund — would  doubtless  contri- 
bute as  much  as  any  thing  to  facilitate  their  escape,  at  the  pro- 
per time,  both  from  Jerusalem  and  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
country,  which  were  menaced  or  likely  to  'be  menaced  by  the 
approach  of  a  common  danger.  The  nature  of  this  constitution, 
the  proofs  of  its  existence,  and  the  final  end  to  which  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  directed,  were  considered  by  me  in 
their  proper  place  elsewhere,  vol.  iii.  160—279,  to  which  I  beg 
to  refer  the  reader. 
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terms  of  the  direction,  as  recorded  by  St.  Mark. 
Now  by  this,  the  disciples  are  required  to  pray  to 
God,  before  the  time  of  the  event,  that  through  his 
providence,  in  so  ordering  the  course  of  things,  the 
recognition  of  the  momentous  warning,  imposing 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  flight  from  the  scene 
of  danger,  might  not  take  place  in  the  winter ;  ob- 
viously, lest,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  war,  and  the 
other  dangers  which  they  would  have  to  encounter, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season  also.  It  would  be  an  evident  deduction  from 
such  a  premise  as  this,  that  flight,  instant  flight, 
under  all  circumstances,  nuist  be  the  final  end  to 
which  the  preceding  intimations  were  directed — 
since  any  delay  however  interposed,  any  obstruction, 
however  occasioned,  to  the  speed,  or  facility  of 
escape,  was  likely  to  be  of  serious  consec[uence  ;  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  a  special  object  of  prayer  to  be 
preserved  from  it.  Still  more  will  this  conviction 
of  the  character  of  the  emergency  be  increased,  if 
we  couple  with  the  command  to  pray  to  be  spared 
tlie  necessity  of  escaping  in  the  winter,  the  direction 
also  to  pray  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  escaping  on 
a  day  of  rest ;  for  that  would  imply  that  possibly  they 
might  either  be  comi)elled  to  break  the  sabbath, 
if  they  were  to  provide  for  their  safety  betimes,  or 
if,  from  respect  to  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  they 
forbore  to  do  this,  until  the  sabbath  was  past,  that 
the  consequences  of  the  loss  even  of  one  day  might 
perhaps  be  fatal '. 

2  Whiitsoc'VCT  we  may  iiiulorstand  by  tlu'  final  I'lid  of  the  iii- 
juiiftion  to  ])ray  that  their  fiight  might  not  hajipeu  in  tlie  wintt-r 
— uliether  the  clifliculty  of  travelling,  and  reaching  a  place  of 
safety,  at  thi't  season  of  the  year,  thi'  (litlicnlt y  of  procurinL:  sul»- 
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With  respect  to  the  second  particular,  the  purpose, 
intention,  or  final  end   of  the  days  which  were  to 

sistence,  or  simply  the  rigours  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
considered  in  themselves — the  injunction  itself  implies  a  possi- 
bility that  by  virtue  of  the  prevailing  intercession  of  prayer,  the 
overruling  Providence  of  God  might  be  so  far  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  disciples,  as  besides  the  danger  necessarily  to  be  encoun- 
tered from  their  own  countrymen,  or  from  the  Roman  arms,  not 
to  suffer  any  obstacle  to  be  thrown  into  the  way  of  their  escape, 
which  his  ov/n  disposal  of  times  and  seasons,  with  their  respective 
events,  might,  if  it  seemed  good  to  his  wisdom^  obviate  and  pre- 
vent. It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  flight  of  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, if  it  ensued  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Cestius, 
did  not  take  place  in  the  winter ;  and  therefore  that  so  far 
their  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Divine  providence  to  which  all 
such  contingencies  are  subject,  did  interpose  on  their  behalf  to 
save  them  from  this  additional  risk.  The  eighth  of  Dins  on 
which  that  defeat  happened,  corresponded  in  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  QQ. 
to  October  15,  and  October  in  the  Jewish  year  was  one  of  the 
mildest  months  in  their  calendar.  The  truth  is  that  the  seve- 
rity of  winter  in  Judaea  begins  properly  about  December  12,  and 
lasts  until  about  January  20  :  vide  my  Supplementary  Disser- 
tations, p.  390,  391  :  and  Cf.  Dissertation  v.  45,  46. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  it  admits  of  proof  that 
upon  the  same  supposition,  the  latter  part  of  the  prayer  enjoined, 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  \ir]hk  iv  aa^jBdrco,  was  granted  likewise. 
An  express  injunction  to  pray  against  this  contingency  in  parti- 
cular, implies  of  necessity  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  end,  the  He- 
brew Christians  should  retain  their  old  religious  scruples  against 
travelling  on  the  sabbath- day  ;  and,  as  we  argued  above,  did  the 
opportunity  first  allowed  them  for  escaping  fall  out  on  that  day 
in  particular,  their  reluctance  to  violate  these  scruples  might 
possibly  interfere  with  their  departure  at  the  proper  time,  and 
so  endanger  the  chance  of  their  escape.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may  ;  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon 
it  by  Cestius,  were  spared  the  necessity  either  of  breaking  the 
sabbath,  if  they  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  afforded 
by  his  departure,  to  make  their  escape,  or  of  endangering  their 
own  safety,  even  for  a  single  day,  by  delaying  to  be  gone.  The 
29th  of  Tisri,  on  which  he  first  assaulted  the  city,  as  I  shewed 
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follow — it  is  sufficiently  intimated  in  the  name  by 
which  they  are  characterised — Tjfxepai  eK^iK-^rrexg,  the 

in  my  former  work,  (vol.  i.  Diss.  luc.  cit.)  was  a  Thursday,  and 
the  5th  of  Dins,  on  the  evening  of  which,  after  renewing  the  as- 
sault, he  so  unexpectedly  retreated  to  his  former  encampment  at 
Scopus,  was  a  Tuesday ;  the  8th  on  which  he  sustained  his  de- 
feat was  a  Friday.  But  the  city  was  left  free  on  the  5th  :  and 
those  who  would,  might  take  advantage  of  the  opening  thus  made 
to  escape.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  too,  in  this  case,  as 
Cestius  retreated  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  how  the  first  oppor- 
tunity allowed  for  escaping  literally  coincided  with  the  night ;  as 
the  language  of  our  Lord,  Luke  xvii.  34.  seems  to  intimate  that 
it  should. 

If  the  words,  nr]be  iv  (ra8(3dTa>,  would  admit  of  being  under- 
stood in  another  sense,  as  I  think  they  \Aould — that  of  denoting 
not  merelv  the  sabbath-dav,  but  the  whole  of  any  period  of  time 
which  might  be  called  a  sabbatic  period — we  should  have  reason 
to  admire  the  coincidence  between  this  part  of  the  prophecy  on 
the  mount,  and  the  event,  in  another  respect.  On  this  princi- 
ple, the  words  in  question  Avould  denote  the  period  appointed 
for  the  celebration  of  any  one  of  the  great  national  festivals ; 
for  instance  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  a  period  extending  from 
the  fifteenth  of  Tisri  to  the  twenty-third.  It  would  be  as  much 
against  the  religious  scruples  of  a  conscientious  Jew  to  be  obliged 
to  travel  during  the  continuance  of  a  solemnity  of  this  kind,  as 
on  the  sabbath-day  itself ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  same 
regard  to  the  scruples  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  which  dic- 
tated the  injunction  to  pray  that  their  flight  might  not  take 
place  on  a  day  of  rest,  meant  it  also  to  apply  to  being  spared, 
if  possible,  the  necessity  of  escaping  during  a  week  of  rest. 
Now  Cestius  Gallus  approached  Jerusalem,  as  I  sliewed  in  my 
former  work,  at  the  earliest  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Tisri ;  that 
is,  two  days  after  the  close  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  and  he 
quitted  its  neighbourhood  again  on  the  fifth  of  Dius  ensuing  ; 
when  that  feast  had  been  twelve  days  over. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  mentioned  by  .losi'phus,  that  when  he 
was  arrived  at  Lydda,  on  his  march  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  the 
male  population,  witli  the  exception  of  some  fifty  persons 
(whose  absence  nii^lit  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  a  \ariety  of 
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days  of  vengeance— or  rather  of  righting,  avenging, 
and  redressing.     The  parable  of  the  unjust  judge, 

causes)  gone  up  to  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and  conse- 
quently assembled  in  Jerusalem:  De  Bell.  ii.  xix.  1.  What 
was  true  at  this  time,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lydda,  was  doubtless 
equally  so  of  the  population  of  every  other  place  in  the  country. 
Consequently,  when  Cestius  came  before  Jerusalem,  all  the  male 
population  of  Judsea  in  general  were  collected  in  the  capital, 
celebrating  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  is  morally  certain, 
that  among  this  number  would  be  the  Christian  part  of  the 
Jewish  communitv;  not  only  the  members  of  the  church  actually 
resident  in  Jerusalem,  but  those  of  the  churches  in  every  other 
part  of  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew 
converts  to  Christianity  continued  to  observe  all  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  their  ancient  law,  notwithstanding  their  conver- 
sion, so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  doing  so  ;  that  is,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  itself — and  with  as 
much  strictness  as  ever  * :  of  which  forms  and  ceremonies,  at- 
tendance at  the  various  legal  festivals,  especially  at  that  which 
by  common  consent  passed  for  the  greatest  of  all,  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  (see  my  Diss.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  9.  and  Supplem.  Diss. 
438,  439.)  would  be  as  imperative  as  any. 

I  would  demand,  then,  if,  when  all  the  nation  was  assembled 
at  Jerusalem,  celebrating  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Judaea  also  would  not  be  among  the  number?  and  if  so, 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  singular  coincidence,  that  at  the  critical 
period,  when  the  significant  warning  so  long  before  promised 
them  in  particular,  was  about  to  be  given,  consisting  as  it  did  in 
the  hostile  investment  of  Jerusalem  by  a  Roman  army,  and  the 
planting  of  the  ensigns  of  desolation  visibly  on  holy  ground,  they 
should  be  ready  collected  on  the  spot,  for  whose  benefit  the 
warning  was  intended,  to  witness  and  to  profit  by  it  }  Could  that 
be  undesigned  which  would  have  so  happy  an  effect  }  would  it 
be  less  demonstrative  of  a  special  Providence,  controlling  and 
directino-  the  course  of  things  from  first  to  last,  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  first  apparently  in  danger  from  the  arms  of  Rome,  at 
one  of  the  great  festivals,  when  all  the  nation  was  assembled 
*  In  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  consult  Acts  x.  14.  28  ;  xi.  2,  3  ;  xv.  i. 
5.  21  ;  xyiii.  20;  xx.  16;  xxi.  20,  21.  23,  24,  25.  Galat.  ii.  11 — 21. 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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Mild  tlie  coimnent  of  our  Lord  subjoined  to  it,  gave 
us  to  understand  that  among  the  exciting  causes  to 
this  eftusion  of  the  Divine  wrath,  upon  its  proper 
subjects,  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  should  be  the 
cries  and  teai*s  of  his  own  elect,  calling  unto  him 
nifi^ht  and  dav :  and  therefore  that  one,  and  the 
chief  of  its  objects  must  be  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  suffering  Hebrew  church,  at  the  hands  of 
their  persecutors  and  oppressors.  The  last  address 
to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  the  delivery  of 
which  not  long  before  he  ])ronounced  this  prophecy, 
Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  his  public  ministry — had 

within  its  walls,  than  that  it  should  be  finally  exposed  to  the  same 
risk,  under  the  same  circumstances,  at  another  ?  that  Cestius 
should  have  been  brought  before  it  at  thefeast  of  Tabernacles,  than 
that  Titus  should  have  surprised  it  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  ? 
that  the  believing  Jews  should  have  been  apparently  as  much  in 
danger,  on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  as  the  unbelienng  Jews 
on  the  second  ?  yet  that  the  former  should  have  been  as  com- 
pletely preserved  from  the  risk  to  which  tliev  were  exposed  on 
that  occasion,  as  the  latter  were  abandoned  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  surprise  upon  the  other  ?  If  these  tAvo  events, 
though  so  like  to  eacli  other  in  their  o\m  character,  were  yet 
designed  for  verj-  different  purposes  ;  if  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Cestius  was  intended  for  a  n-arning,  and  the  siege  bv  Titus 
for  a  putiislivtcnt ;  if  tlie  good  «)f  the  l)elieving  Jews  was  exclu- 
sively consulted  bv  the  former,  and  the  evil  of  the  unlK'lieving 
Jews  by  the  latter  ;  both  dispensations  become  consistent,  and 
the  finger  of  God  is  equally  percejitible  in  i-ach.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  believing  Jews  sliould  be  found  collected  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  first  of  these  ocaisions,  as  much  as  the  unlie- 
lieving  on  the  second  ;  that  the  l>elieving  Jews  should  Ik;  as  much 
endangered  for  a  time,  on  tlie  former  occa>ion,  as  the  unbeliev- 
ing, on  the  latter  ;  yet  that  the  believing  Jrws  should  be  un- 
exj>ectedly  delivered  fnmi  their  danger,  on  that  occasion,  while 
the  unbelieving  Jews  should  be  left  to  all  the  consequences  of 
theirs,  on  the  other. 
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foretold  that  all  the  righteous  blood,  from  the  begiii- 
uing  of  the  world,  all  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of 
persecution,  contracted  by  the  enemies  of  the  mili- 
tant church,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  being, 
should  be  exacted  at  the  hands  of  that  generation;  as 
more  than  filling  up  the  measure  of  the  iniquity  of 
all  before  them,  and  not  only  repeating  the  offence 
in  kind,  but  carrying  to  still  greater  lengths  the 
same  spirit  of  violence,  the  same  hatred  of  the  truth, 
the  same  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  had 
actuated  their  predecessors  in  this  career. 

Moreover,  in  specifying  this  as  a  further  end  of 
the  avenging  or  redressing  to  which  those  days 
should  be  devoted,  '•'  that  all  the  things  that  were 
"  written  might  be  fulfilled,*'  the  reference  is  doubt- 
less to  the  penal  denunciations  of  scripture,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  fulfilled,  than  by  the  event  and 
effect  of  those  days  themselves  ;  and  yet  being  part 
of  the  Divine  word,  as  much  as  the  rest,  were  bound 
to  be  fulfilled  in  their  season,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
rest.  The  Divine  veracity  itself  could  not  be  attested 
and  vindicated,  but  by  the  consummation  of  the 
judgments  in  question.  The  fulfilment,  indeed,  of 
the  penal  denunciations  of  scripture  is  necessarily 
suspended  upon  a  condition ;  the  condition  that  they 
are  provoked  ;  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  satis- 
fying the  Divine  justice  ;  that  long  continued  sin 
and  impenitence  beforehand,  notwithstanding  the 
forbearance  and  longsufferiug  of  God,  leave  no  other 
alternative,  but  to  fulfil  his  own  denunciations  against 
both,  at  last.  And  when  it  is  thus  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  proof  of  the  Divine  justice,  that  the 
punishment  denounced  against  sin  beforehand,  should 
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begiu  to  be  executed  at  last ;  it  is  no  less  necessary 
to  the  proof  of  the  Divine  veracity,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sentence  denounced  beforehand,  should  be  exe- 
cuted at  last;  that  every  thini^  should  be  fulfilled 
which  is  written  ^. 

Yet  a  promise  is  subjoined  to  this  declaration  of 
the  final  end  of  the  days  in  question,  that  they 
should  be  abridged,  or  cut  short ;  with  respect  to 
the  fact  of  which  abridgment  generally,  or  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  itself,  understood  too  of  both 
the  extremities  of  the  days  in  question,  both  the  pre- 
mature commencement,  and  the  abrupt  termination 
of  the  period  so  ap})ropriated  to  the  purpose  of  ven- 
geance, there  is  but  one  oj)inion  to  be  entertained  ; 
viz.  that  it  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  contem- 
porary history  ''. 

'1  In  this  reference,  then,  to  the  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of 
every  penal  denunciation  of  scripture,  because  it  was  written; 
because  it  was  part  of  the  word  of  truth  ;  we  must  suppose  in- 
cluded whatsoever  answers  to  that  description,  and  is  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  whether  it  makes  part  of  the  Law,  or  of 
the  Proj)hets  ;  more  especially,  however,  those  two  celebrated 
chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  Leviticus  xxvi.  and  Deuteronomy 
xwiii. 

^  The  context,  indeed,  of  this  piirticnlar  prediction,  respeeling 
tlie  abrid^nu-nt  of  the  davs  in  (iue>ti()n,  may  be  considered  to 
imply  that  it  is  first  and  properly  to  be  understood  of  the  cur- 
tailment, in  some  manner  «)r  other,  of  that  period  in  tlie  whole 
duration  of  the  \\;ir,  which  should  be  characterised  by  tiie 
OXii^ii  ficyuXq,  the  ufuyKT]  ficyuXi],  anil  the  '»/>■/')  f'f  tu>  \au>,  spoken 
of  j>ist  bef(ire,  and  just  after  :  that  is,  of  the  period  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contest,  occupied  liy  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
devoted  to  a  penal  or  retributive  ilisj)ensation  on  the  uid)elieving 
.lews,  attended  by  such  and  sudi  calamitoiis  effects,  the  conse- 
(pience  of  that  siei;e  in  jiarticnlar. 

On 
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Along  with  the  promise  of  such  a  dispensation  as 
the  premature  abbreviation  of  the  period  in  question, 

On  this  construction,  it  would  be  no  objection  to  the  sup- 
posed fact  of  tlie  abridgment,  (which  would  be  in  reality  the 
abridgment  of  an  intermediate  part  or  period  in  the  complex  of 
a  longer  duration  only,)  that  the  Jewish  war  might  last  in  all 
nine  years,  having  begun  U.  C.  819,  A.  D.  QQ,  and  not  being 
altogether  concluded  before  U.  C.  828,  A.  D.  75 :  for  the  proof 
of  which  points  I  refer  the  reader   to  my  former  work,  vol.  i. 
Diss.  xiii.  577 — 598,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  Diss.  ix. 
163—176.  X.  177_]91.    ]\Iiscellaneous  Notes,  431—438.    Cf. 
also  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  354 — 365.    The  war  might  continue  in  some 
sense  or  other,  from   A.  D.  QQ  to  A.  D.  75,  but  not  in  a  state 
of  open  warfare,  or  active  operation,  all  that  time.     The  active 
period  of  the  war,  properly  so  called,  is  comprised  between  the 
spring  of  U.  C.  820,  A.  D.  67,  when  Vespasian  took  the  field 
for  the  first   time,  and  the  close  of  the  campaign,  U.  C.  821, 
A.D.  68,  the  next  year,  when  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  was  suspended  first  by  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  then  by  the  news  of  the  civil  wars  at  home.    This 
period  Tacitus  expresses,  Histor.  v.  10,  by  "intra  duas  sesta- 
"  tes,"  (the  summers  of  U.  C.  820  and  821,)  and  while  he  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that   "  proximus  annus  (U.  C.  822.)  civili 
"  bello   intentus,  quantum  ad  Judseos  per  otium  transiit,"  he 
attests  likewise  that  at  this  time  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country,  previously  in  a  state 
of  revolt,  except  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Jerusalem.     In  both 
these  statements  he  is  borne  out  by  Josephus.     The  siege  of 
Jerusalem  itself  was  begun,  by  the  appearance  of  Titus  Ctesar 
before  it,  on  or  soon  after  the  passover-day,  April  13,  U.  C.  823, 
A.  D.  70,  and  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  capture  of  the 
city,  on  the  eighth  of  Gorpiaeus,  September  1,  ensuing.      The 
exact  duration,  then,  of  the  days  of  vengeance,  considered  as 
devoted  to  the  production  of  such  penal  effects  in  particular,  as 
the  calamities  suffered  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  during  the  sie"-e 
of  Jerusalem,  was  comprehended  between  these  .two  dates,  the 
thirteenth  of  April  at  the  earliest,  and  the  first  of  September  at 
the  latest,  in  the  same  year ;  which  is  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  days  in  all. 

^3  It 
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the  grounds  of  the  dispensation  are  also  stated  ;  first 
in  tlio  final  end  proposed  hy  the  effect  itself — secondly, 

It  will  follow  from  this  explanation  of  tlie  first  and  proper 
design  of  tlie  abridgment  of  the  days  in  question,  that  they, 
whose  safety  was  specially  interested  in  the  fact  of  this  abridg- 
ment, as  the  persons,  who  without  some  stich  premature  ter- 
mination of  the  period  appropriated  to  their  punishment,  must 
otherwise  all  have  been  consumed — were  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem, or  that  portion  of  the  nation  that  \\as  collected  on  the 
spot,  M'hen  the  city  was  invested ;  and  was  shut  in  by  that  event. 
Besides  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  city,  this  would  include 
the  adult  male  population  from  the  country,  (if  not  the  female 
also,)  brought  up  previously  bv  the  anniversary  of  the  jiassover. 
Josephus  estimates  this  number  at  1,197,000,  which  I  should 
consider  to  be  half  the  entire  population  of  Judaea  propor,  the 
oidy  part  of  the  country  which,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  not 
altogether  in  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  and  whence  it  might 
be  supposed  that  people  \\ould  resort  to  the  passover.  Vide  my 
Supplem.  Diss.  xiii.  224—240. 

Of  this  number,  1,100,000,  according  to  the  Jewish  historian, 
perished  during  the  siege,  partly  by  fiimine,  partly  by  the 
sword  ;  the  rest,  97:,000,  were  made  prisoners,  either  in  the 
course  of  the  siege,  or  at  the  final  taking  of  the  city.  We  per- 
ceive, then,  of  the  existing  population  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  this  last  siege — how  large  a  proportion 
actually  fell  victims  to  the  two  instruments  of  destruction — 
penally  employed  against  them  while  it  lasted — famine  and  the 
sword — and  how  few,  in  comjiarison  of  those  wlio  perished  in 
the  siege — were  those  who  survived  to  its  end.  What  can  prove 
more  convincingly,  tlie  necessity  of  some  interpositit)n  for  the 
premature  termination  of  this  period  of  suffering,  if  the  end 
thereof  was  not  extermination,  but  punishment  .-*  A  little  longer 
protraction  of  such  days  of  vengeance,  and  in  such  a  wav  !  imd 
no  fiesh  could  have  been  saved  !  Instead  of  07,0(M)  survivors  of 
the  last  fire  of  Jerusalem,  to  contribute  in  their  proportion,  to 
keep  up  a  remnant  to  Israel,  even  in  tlie  condition  of  exiles  from 
their  native  country,  and  of  dispersed  among  all  lands,  not  one 
of  liiT  uiiliap|)y  children  could  have  outlived  the  destruction  of 
llu'ir  own  citv. 

After 
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ill  the  motive  to  that  final  end.  First,  "Had  not  those 
"  days  been  cut  short,"  or,  "  Had  not  the  Lord  cut 

After  this  plain  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an  abridgment  of 
the  period  in  question,  for  the  sake  at  least  of  such  an  eifect  as 
the  saving  of  some  flesh  alive,  among  those  who  were  not  all 
destined  to  perish — coupled  Avith  the  equally  plain  assertion  of 
our  Saviour,  that  the  period  should  be  abridged ;  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  efl'ect  was  brought  to 
pass ;  or  whether  the  process  of  the  abridgment  is  perceptible  to 
our  own  observations,  in  any  thing  before  or  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  suflicient  to  know,  that  however  long  the 
siege  continued,  a  part,  however  small  in  comparison  of  the  rest 
who  perished,  were  saved  from  the  common  destruction;  and 
that,  had  the  siege  but  continued  a  little  longer,  even  this  rem- 
nant, small  as  it  was,  must  have  perished,  as  well  as  the  rest. 
We  may  build  upon  these  facts  the  inference,  that  even  for 
such  an  efl'ect  as  the  preservation  of  this  portion,  the  days  of 
the  common  destruction  must  have  been  in  some  manner  or 
other  cut  short ;  especially  as  we  have  the  assurance  of  our 
Saviour,  that  they  should  be  cut  short — an  assurance  which 
must  be  considered  tantamount  to  a  declaration  from  the  Author 
of  the  efl'ect  itself,  Avhat  he  should  do  to  accomplish  a  purpose 
of  his  own  providence. 

Yet  if  every  thing,  which  humanly  speaking  had  a  tendency 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  at  last,  may 
be  considered  an  instrumental  or  secondary  means,  by  which  the 
Divine  Providence  itself  should  work,  in  bringing  about  the  ful- 
fllment  of  its  own  purposes ;  various  causes  of  that  kind  might 
be  assigned,  in  events  before  or  during  the  siege.  For  instance, 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  U.  C.  7tJ5  or  796, 
A.  D.  42  or  43,  the  prevention  of  the  designs  of  that  king  for 
strengthening  the  fortifications;  the  completion  of  which  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  would  have  rendered  them  iraaiqs  dvdpairivT]! 
KpeiTTova  ^ia<s:  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  vii.  2.  To  this  we  may  add,  the 
interruption  of  a  similar  design  for  strengthening  the  eastern 
porch  of  the  temple,  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  QQ :  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  ix.  7. 
Cf.  XV.  xi.  3.  Again — the  neglect  on  the  part  o'f  the  Jews,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  their  own  defence,  which 
time  itself  aflforded,  before  the  final  attack  of  the  metropolis  by 

z  4 
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"  short  the  days,  no  flesh  could  have  been  saved  :" 
secondly,  "  But  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  ones,  those 

the  Romans ;  so  much  so^  that  the  city  was  not  better  prepared 
to  sustain  a  siege,  U.  C.  823.  A.  D.  70,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
tlie  war,  when  Titus  invested  it,  than  it  had  been,  U.  C.  819. 
A.  D.  QQ,  in  the  first,  Avhen  Cestius  Gallus  came  before  it. 
Again,  the  dissensions  and  contests  of  the  war-faction  ;  in  which 
there  were  three  parties,  agreeing  only  in  a  common  endeavour 
to  waste  and  destroy  the  general  resources  for  the  sake  of  in- 
juring each  other ;  and  in  exercising  the  most  horrible  cruelties 
on  the  miserable  drj^os,  or  native  population  of  Jerusalem. 
These  parties  were  that  of  the  zealots,  under  Eleazar,  which 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  temple,  since  the  point  of  time 
indicated  by  the  Bellum  of  Josephus,  ii.  xvii.  2.  Artemisius, 
or  Da-sius,  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  66:  that  of  John  of  Gischala, 
which  fied  to  the  city  before  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
Galilee,  Hyperberetseus,  U.  C.  820.  A.  D.  67:  B.  iv.  iii.  2—4. 
12  :  and  that  of  Simon  GioriT,  admitted  in  the  month  of  Xan- 
thicus,  U.  C.  822.  A.  D.  69 :  B.  iv.  ix.  10—12.  The  arrival  of 
John  of  Gischala  was  followed  by  the  commencement  of  a  fierce 
and  bloody  struggle  for  mastery,  between  himself  and  the  party 
of  the  zealots,  in  the  temple ;  who,  beginning  to  get  the  worst 
of  it,  called  in  the  IdumuL'ans  to  their  assistance,  in  the  month 
of  November,  U.  C.  820.  A.  D.  67:  as  related,  B.  iv.  iv.  1,  2. 
5 — 7-  1  he  excesses  by  which  their  entry  into  the  city  was  fol- 
lowed, are  related  B.  iv.  v.  1 — 3.  Cf.  iv.  vi.  2,  3,  and  vii.  viii.  1. 
The  Iduinanxns,  in  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  time,  were  in- 
strunuiital  to  the  admission  of  Simon  ;  whose  excesses  in  Idu- 
nici'a,  l)ef()re  that  time,  are  rehiteil  B.  iv.  ix.  .3 — 8.  Tlie  joint 
excesses  of  all  the  three  factions,  in  their  contests  with  each 
other,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  tlieir  means  in  common  on  the 
people,  are  detailed,  B.  v.  i.  ] — 3,  from  larh  in  tlie  spring  of 
U.  C.  8"23.  A.  1).  70,  to  sometime  in  Xantliicus,  tlie  same  year, 
V.  iii.  1,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  Titus;  wIk'h  Eleazar's 
faction  was  suppressed  by  John,  and  tlu-  number  of  coiitt'iiding 
parties  in  the  temple  and  in  the  citv,  was  reduced  to  two,  liis 
own  and  Simon's. 

Again,  tlie  burning  of  the  magazines  of  corn,  and  tlu'  other 
.stores  of  provision,  which  was  the  effect  of  tlie  ra^e  of  thi-  three 
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"  days  will  be  cut  short,"  or  as  St.  Mark  coritinvies, 
"  But  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  ones,  whom  he  hath 

parties  against  each  other,  B.  v.  i.  4,  must  have  had  a  material 
influence  in  diminishing  the  subsequent  duration  of  the  siege ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  event  happened  early 
in  the  spring,  U.  C.  823,  while  there  were  yet  three  contending 
parties,  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  besieging  army. 
The  suddenness  of  the  arrival  of  Titus  too  contributed  doubtless 
to  the  same  effect ;  for  that  was  such  as  to  take  the  contending 
parties  entirely  by  surprise,  and  to  compel  them  for  the  hrst 
time,  to  suspend  their  mutual  hostilities,  only  for  the  sake 
of  self-defence  against  the  common  enemy.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  defence  so  begun,  and  carried  on,  without 
method,  or  plan  of  any  kind,  and  almost  without  concert,  though 
maintained  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  desperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews — could  make  head  long  against  the  consummate  disci- 
pline, generalship,  and  courage  of  their  Roman  assailants.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  to  mention  the  infatuation,  (not  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, which  so  ordered  the  course  of  events,)  whereby  the 
Jews  voluntarily  abandoned  parts  of  their  fortifications,  of 
which  they  could  never  have  been  dispossessed  by  force;  (B. 
vi.  viii.  4:)  and  the  admission  of  Titus,  both  on  other  occasions, 
and  especially  after  the  city  was  taken,  when  contemplating  the 
magnitude  and  strength  of  the  defences  so  abandoned,  that  God 
had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  himself  driven  their  ene- 
mies from  strongholds,  against  which  no  weapons,  or  power  of 
man,  would  have  availed  any  thing:   vi.  ix.  1. 

Yet  the  predicted  abridgment  of  the  days  in  question,  may 
be  understood,  in  one  sense,  of  the  whole  of  the  period  of  suf- 
fering during  the  war  ;  and  in  that  point  of  view  also,  the  pro- 
phecy will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact.  For  in  the 
first  place — though  the  entire  duration  of  the  war  might  be  as 
•much  as  nine  years  ;  the  period  of  active  hostilities,  as  we  before 
observed,  and  consequently  of  actual  suffering  from  that  cause, 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  the  two  campaigns  of 
U.  C.  820,  and  U.  C.  821,  arid  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  I'.  C.  823. 
Again,  if  the  war  was  prematurely  begun,  it  was  likely  to  be  pre- 
maturely  terminated;  and  that   it  was  prematurely  begun,  is 
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"  elected,  he  (the  Lord)  hath  cut  short  the  days." 
The  first  part  of  this  declaration  assigns  the  final 

safely  to  be  collected  from  the  fact,  tliat  the  Jiiw^  A\ere  goaded 
into  rebellion  by  a  succession  of  unprincipled,  rapacious,  and 
oppressive  procurators  —  Antonius  Felix,  Albinus,  and  espe- 
cially Gessius  Florus ;  tliat,  driven  as  they  were  to  it,  by  syste- 
matic provocation  like  this,  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  whole 
nation,  but  mainly  due  to  a  single  faction,  originally  small  and 
contemptible  in  numbers,  though  formidable  for  their  audacity, 
that  of  the  zealots  or  Eleazar  ;  that  they  embarked  upon  hos- 
tilities with  the  Roman  government,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasions 
and  remonstrances  of  Agrippa,  the  king,  and  of  their  own  prin- 
cipal and  leading  men  ;  that  they  had  all  their  measures  of  de- 
fence to  concert — all  their  plans  to  arrange — and  all  their  prepa- 
rations to  make,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  already  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  the  only 
success  which  they  ever  gained  in  the  course  of  the  wax,  was 
gained  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  attack  upon  Cestius  Gallus,  when 
retreating  from  before  the  city.  This  success  was  fatal  to  the 
Jews,  by  filling  them  with  a  false  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  and  an  equal  contempt  of  their  adversaries ;  and  con- 
firming even  the  waverers  in  their  resolution  to  throw  off"  the 
Roman  yoke. 

The  interval  between  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  October,  V.V.  819. 
A.  D.  C)(),  aiul  the  arrival  f)f  Vespasian  to  take  the  conunand  of 
the  Roman  army,  spring,  U.  C.  H20.  A.  I).  <)7,  was  spent,  as  I 
have  ob.served,  in  making  such  preparations  for  the  contest,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  time  would  permit.  The 
business  of  putting  the  two  (ialilees  into  a  state  of  defence,  was 
confided  by  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  to  Jo.sephus, 
tlie  historian  of  the  war  ;  and  we  have  his  own  account  both  in 
his  V^ita,  and  in  the  History  of  the  War,  of  the  steps  which  he 
took  for  that  purpose,  and  with  what  success.  And  tliougli  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  laboured  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
activity  to  give  the  utmost  effect  to  his  mission — yet  the  greater 
part  of  his  history  of  this  ])eriod  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  plots  and  intrigues  of  John  of  (iischala,  and  of  certain  emis. 
saries  from  Jerusalem,  who  did  all  they  could  to  tliwart  :;n(l 
o])pose  him.    And  tli(HiLrh  he  liail  raised  and  diseiiilined  an  army, 
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end  proposed  by  the  dispensation  of  cutting  short 
the  days — that  some  flesh  might  be  saved,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  the  case  ;  the  latter, 
the  motive  to  that  effect,  or  why  some  flesh  was  to 
be  saved — which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  the 
case — viz.  regard  to  the  sake  of  the  elect. 

I  think  we  may  infer  from  the  former  of  these 
things,  that  they  who  were  thus  to  be  saved,  were 
not  only  persons  who  must  otherwise  have  been  in 
danger  of  perishing,  (which  is  self-evident,)  but  per- 
sons, some  part  of  whom  had  already  begun  to  perish, 
in  consequence  of  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  ven- 
geance; and  the  rest  of  whom  would  continue  to 
perish,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  those 
days,  until  all  were  consumed;  unless  the  days  them- 
selves were  prematurely  abridged,  and  brought  to  an 
end.     If  so,  it  must  be  the  unbelieving,  and  no  part 
of  the  believing  portion  of  the  community,  among 
the  Jews,   who   are    hereby  intended.     These  last, 
never  having  begun  to  be  destroyed,  could  not  re- 
quire to  be  spared  from  continuing  to  be  destroyed  ; 
never  having  been  placed   in  danger  of  perishing, 
never  could  require  to  be  rescued  from  that  danger. 
And  hence  we  may  conclude,  with  respect  to  the 
latter  of  the  same  things,  the  regard  to  the  elect,  the 

not  much  less  than  an  hundred  thousand  strong— ready,  as  he 
thought,  to  encounter  the  Romans,  on  their  approach  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  country,  this  immense  force  was  broken  and  dis- 
persed by  a  sudden  panic,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
enemy ;  (B.  iii.  vi.  3 ;)  nor  was  any  effectual  resistance  to  their 
progress,  in  the  conquest  of  Galilee,  any  where  made  or  at- 
tempted, except  at  Jotapata,  into  which  Josephus  had  thrown 
himself,  and  which  he  defended  for  forty-seven  days  against 
Vespasian  in  person.  Vide  B.  iii.  vii. 
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motive  assigned  for  such  a  dispensation  as  the  pre- 
mature termination  of  the  days,  with  a  view  to  such 
an  effect  as  the  saving  of  some,  where  all  must 
otherwise  have  perished  ;  that  this  regard  cannot  be 
understood  of  the  mere  safety  of  the  elect ;  even 
though  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  to  be  supposed 
the  persons  denoted  by  that  name.  For,  until  it 
can  be  shewn  that  this  portion  of  the  Jewish  connnu- 
nity  in  particular  were  exposed  to  any  more  personal 
risk,  at  one  part  of  this  disastrous  period  than  at 
another,  in  the  retreat  which  Providence  had  pro- 
vided for  their  asylum  ;  or  that  the  same  power 
which  had  kej)t  them  in  security  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
could  not  have  preserved  them  a  little  longer  also : 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  i)remature  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  full  term  of  the  days  of  vengeance,  was 
specially  required  for  their  sake. 

The  truth  is,  indeed,  as  the  event  has  proved,  and 
as  the  intimations  of  prophecy  had  long  before  given 
reason  to  expect,  that  the  final  end  of  the  consum- 
mation even  of  the  most  severe  and  the  most  cala- 
mitous of  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the  Jews,  in 
fulfilment  of  all  that  was  written,  would  be  not  to 
exterminate,  but  to  punish,  that  sinful  people.  They 
were  to  be  terribly  chastised  by  the  hand  of  God  ; 
but  not  to  be  annihilated  :  they  were  to  be  rejected 
and  abandoned  as  his  people  for  a  time,  l)ut  not  to 
be  altogether  cast  off,  nor  for  ever  forgotten.  And 
with  rcs])ect  to  the  reasons  of  this  dispensation, 
though  the  great  body  of  the  nation  had  rej)udiated 
the  Messiah,  and  still  further  aggravated  that  offence 
by  their  obstinate  rejection  of  his  religion;  yet  a 
remnant  had  nr^-ived  both  ;   and  for  the  sake  of  the 
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faithful  few,  God  might  be  pleased  to  deal  more 
mercifully  with  the  rest,  who  though  unbelievers, 
were  their  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.  Or 
rather,  what  is,  indeed,  the  most  probable  supposi- 
tion, we  are  not  to  understand  by  the  elect,  regard 
to  whom  was  to  produce  this  effect,  simply  the  be- 
lieving portion  of  the  Hebrew  community,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  unbelieving,  of  this  day ;  but  the  whole 
series  of  fathers,  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  all  the 
good  and  holy  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  the 
first;  whose  faith  and  obedience  had  been  as  exem- 
plary and  meritorious,  as  the  unbelief  and  wicked- 
ness of  this  generation  among  their  posterity,  was 
enormous  and  entitled  to  punishment;  more  espe- 
cially, the  three  most  illustrious  of  the  number,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  denomination 
of  the  elect  of  God  is  first  and  properly  applicable, 
and  who  had  received  on  sundry  occasions  from  his 
mouth,  the  assurance  of  favour  and  protection  in- 
alienable from  them  and  from  their  posterity  '^. 

6  Leviticus  xxvi.  42.  44.  45  :  "  Then  will  I  remember  my 
"  covenant  with   Isaac,  and   also  my   covenant  with   Abraham 

"  will  I  remember when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  ene- 

"  mies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them, 
"  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them  : 
"  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.  But  I  will  for  their  sakes  re- 
"  member  the  covenant  of  their  ancestors,  whom  I  brought 
"  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen, 
"  that  I  might  be  their  God :  I  am  the  Lord." 

2  Kings  xiii.  23:  "And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them, 
"  and  had  compassion  on  them,  and  had  respect  unto  them,  be- 
"  cause  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  -and  Jacob, 
"  and  would  not  destroy  them,  neither  cast  he  them  from  his 
"  presence  as  yet." 

Rom.    xi.    29 :     a\iiTa\).iKr\Ta  yap  ra   ^aplafiara   Kal  fj    KKijcris  roii 
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The  description  of  the  days  to  follow,  and  of  their 
effects  immediate  or  future,  terrible  and  disastrous  as 
they  were  to  be,  was  doubtless  designed  to  promote 
the  end  of  the  practical  admonitions,  premised  in  ge- 
neral, as  much  as  for  a  prophecy,  however  exact  and 
particular,  of  the  kind  and  the  order  of  events  about 
to  ensue.  It  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  fears  of  the  hearers,  and  predisposing 
them  to  be  so  much  the  more  careful  in  watching 
the  signs  of  the  times  ;  that  they  might  take  instant 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  escape— the 
first  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  com- 
mand of  immediate  flight — from  the  scene  of  so 
much  danger,  and  so  much  impending  calamity  and 
distress.     As  to  the  specification  of  circumstances,  or 

Qiov :  and  just  before,  verse  28  :  KaTo.  jxev  to  evayyeXiov  ix6po\  Bi' 

Vfids'    nara  8e  rrju  €K\oyT]V,  dyaTrrjTol  dia  tovs  Trarepas. 

The  fate  which  the  same  prophecy  predicts  of  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, is  analogous  to  the  destiny  which  awaited  its  inhabit- 
ants also.  It  w^as  to  be  destroyed,  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
given  up  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  Gentiles,  as  it  since  has 

been  ;  but  with  the  limitation  of  axpi  TrXrjpcoBaai,  Kaipol  i6va>v ; 
which  implies  that  when  those  seasons  are  fulfilled,  it  must 
cease  to  be  trodden  down  of  Gentiles  as  before,  and  therefore 
it  must  begin  to  be  reoccupied  by  its  own  people.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  some  of  them  to  fall  by  the  sword,  and  others  to  be 
made  captives,  and  dispersed  among  all  nations  ;  but  those  who 
had  escaped  immediate  destruction  were  to  be  preserved,  and 
kept  in  being  ever  after,  though  in  a  state  of  exile  and  exclusion 
from  their  own  country.  The  completion  of  the  prophecy  in 
behalf  of  the  city,  would  require  this  dispensation  in  behalf  of 
its  inhabitants:  for  Jerusalem  could  not  be  restored  to  the 
Jews,  after  fulfilling  its  appointed  times  in  the  possession  of 
Gentiles,  unless  some  of  them  were  both  to  be  spared  amidst 
the  general  destruction,  in  the  first  instance,  and  also  to  be  kept 
in  being  as  a  distinct  people,  subsequently. 
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the  account  of  the  particular  evils  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  Jews ;  the  coincidence  between  the 
prophecy  beforehand,  and  the  matters  of  fact,  and 
the  order  of  their  occurrence,  subsequently,  is  truly 
minute  and  a(lmiral)le.  Possessing  as  we  do,  the 
historical  narrative  of  Josephus,  to  direct  us  in  de- 
termining the  order,  or  classifying  the  kinds  of  the 
events  in  cpiestion  ;  were  we  called  upon  to  reduce 
the  complicated  disasters  of  this  fatal  period,  to  their 
most  general  heads,  they  would  not  be  found  to  fall 
under  more  divisions  than  these  ;  first — in  respect 
to  those  who  perished,  famine,  and  the  sword  ;  se- 
condly— in  respect  to  those  uiio  survived,  captivity 
and  dispersion  among  all  nations ;  thirdly — in 
respect  to  the  temple  and  to  Jerusalem,  total  de- 
struction, desolation,  and  alienation  from  its  former 
possessors  and  inhabitants.  This  enumeration  of 
the  distinct  kinds  of  events,  in  their  order,  which 
the  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  the  light  of  history 
would  have  required  or  enabled  us  to  make,  the  pro- 
phecy, so  long  on  record  beforehand,  anticijiates  in 
each  of  its  parts*'. 

For  first,  as  to  the  specific  miseries  of  famine  and 
the  sword ;  the  former  is  alluded  to  in  general 
terms,  under  the  mention  of"  great  distress,  upon  the 
"  land,"  great  tribulation,  *"  great  wrath  upon  that 
"  people  ;"  the  latter  in  the  words,  "  And  they  will 

^  Jeremiah  xv.  2 :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  say 
"  unto  thee,  Whither  shall  we  go  forth  ?  then  thou  shalt  tell 
"  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  Such  as  are  for  death,  to  death  ; 
"  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword,  to  the  sword  ;  and  such  as  are 
"  for  the  famine,  to  the  famine  ;  and  such  as  are  for  the  capti- 
"  vity,  to  the  captivity." 
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**  fall  with  the  sword's  edge."  The  magnitude  of  the 
privations — the  degree  of  suffering — denoted  in  the 
first  of  these  instances,  is  both  generally  implied  by 
the  descriptive  epithet  of  great,  combined  with  the 
mention  of  the  fact  of  it,  and  still  more  significantly 
by  the  denunciation  of  woe,  to  the  women  who 
should  be  with  child,  and  to  the  women  who  should 
be  giving  suck  in  those  days — annexed  to  the  gene- 
ral description  in  further  prosecution  of  the  subject. 
I  fully  agree  with  bishop  Newton,  that  when  our 
Lord  uttered  these  words,  he  probably  had  in  his 
eye  the  case  of  Mary  of  Peraja,  so  minutely  related 
by  Josephus^ ;  and  perhaps  more  to  the  same  effect, 
which  contemporary  history  has  not  preserved  to  our 
knowledge,  of  mothers  not  only  reduced  to  the  un- 
happy necessity  of  seeing  their  infant  offspring  pe- 
rishing from  starvation  before  their  eyes,  (which  was 
doubtless  a  very  common  case,  in  the  course  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,)  but  what  was  worse,  compelled, 
like  this  Mary,  to  sacrifice  the  strong  instincts  of 
maternal  affection  to  the  resistless  importunity  of 
hunger  ;  prolonging  a  miserable  existence  by  devour- 
ing the  fruit  of  their  womb. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  evils  of  captivity 
and  dispersion  ;  the  next  member  of  the  same  con- 
cise, but  exact  epitome  of  the  course  of  events,  the 
first  part  of  which  we  have  just  quoted,  carries  on 
the  enumeration  of  consequences,  by  specifying  the 
fate  of  those  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  survived 
the  destruction  produced  by  the  two  previous  causes, 
as  clearly  as  the  former,  that  of  those  who  perished 
by  it ;  and  is  not  less  borne  out  by  the  truth  of  his- 
e  De  B.  vi.  iii.  3,  4,  &c. 
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tory,  tlian  that  was  :  "  And  they  will  fall  with 
"  the  sword's  edge,  and  be  made  captives  unto  all 
"  nations,"  or,  as  the  words  may  be  rendered,  "  unto 
"  all  the  Gentiles  f." 

^  The  particular  prediction,  "  they  will  fall  with  the  sword's 
"  edge,"  is  no  doubt,  in  its  primary  reference,  to  be  restricted  to 
the  carnage  and  loss  of  life  which  the  Jews  were  to  sustain  be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  the  proper  commencement  and  the 
proper  termination  of  the  days  of  vengeance;  and  more  especially 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  give  it  a  more  enlarged  comprehension,  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  destruction  of  life  to  the  Jews,  not  only  from 
the  war  at  last,  but  in  any  otlier  way;  and  may  not  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  prediction  by  the  fulfilment  accordingly.  The  period 
in  question,  as  devoted  to  this  particular  penal  purpose  of  the 
destruction  of  life  in  various  ways,  may  bear  date  from  as  far 
back  as  U.  C.  790  or  791,  A.  D.  37  or  38,  in  the  first  or  second 
of  Caius;  and  extend  as  low  down  as  U.C.  827  or  828,  A.D.  74 
or  75,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  Vespasian :  and  while  illus- 
trating the  truth  of  the  prediction  by  the  requisite  instances  of 
the  actual  consumption  of  life  within  this  period,  taken  col- 
lectively, we  shall  do  much  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  that 
abridgment  of  the  period  itself  as  devoted  to  an  effect  like 
this — which  was  said  to  be  requisite  for  the  sake  of  the  elect, 
if  any  of  their  posterity,  however  guilty,  were  still  to  be  saved 
from  extermination. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  life  thus  occasioned, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the 
contests  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants  of  different 
cities,  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  war  before  and  after  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  siege 
itself :  in  making  which  estimates,  I  shall  set  down  only  the  oc- 
casions on  which  Josephus  specifies  these  numbers;  though  there 
are  many  instances  of  the  destruction  of  life  besides,  when  we 
are  told  that  multitudes  in  general  perished,  but  not  how  many 
in  particular.  Nor  shall  I  consider  at  present  the  numbers  made 
prisoners  on  different  occasions ;  and  if  not  destroyed  at  the 
time,  yet  reserved  to  perish  in  various  ways  after,  or  to  drag  on 
VOL.  V.  A  a 
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As  to  the  third  and  remaining  particular,  the  de- 
solation  of  Jerusalem,  and   its  alienation  from  its 

an  hopeless  existence  in  an  endless  captivity.  Under  the  head^ 
however^  of  those  who  perished  by  the  swords  of  the  Romans, 
we  may  include  such  as  fell  in  certain  contests  in  Jerusalem, 
between  the  people  and  the  Roman  soldiers^  before  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  war. 

Firsts  then^  as  to  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  contests 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  various  instances. 
U.  C.   791.  A.  D.   38,  at   Seleucia,  in  Upper  Asia, 

(Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  ix.  9.)      50,000 

U.  C.   819,    A.  D.    m,   on    the   12th    of   Gorpifeus, 

(August  21,)  a  sabbath,  at  Csesarea,  (B.  Jud.  ii. 

xviii.  1.) 20,000 

U.C.  819,  A.D.  m,  at  Scythopolis,  (B.  Jud.  Ibid.  3.)       13,000 

at  Ascalon,  (B.  Jud.  Ibid.  5.)  . .  2,500 

at  Ptolemais,  (Ibid.)    2,000 

at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  (Ibid.  8; 

Cf.  also  vii.  viii.  7.  1114.) '. 60,000 

at  Damascus,  (B.  ii.  xx.  2:  vii. 

viii.  7.  1114.)      18,000 

Sum  total 165,500 


Secondly,  of  the  numbers  who  perished  by  the  sword,  before 

or  after  the  siegp  of  Jerusalem. 

U.  C.  802.  A.D.  49.    In  Jerusalem  at  the  passover, 

(Ant.  Jud.  XX.  v.  3.  B.  ii.  xii.  1.)     20,000 

U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  QQ.  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  soldiers  of 

Florus,  Artemisius,  (B.  ii.  xiv,  9.)    3,600 

■     in  Joppa,  by  the  troops  of  Ces- 

tius  Gallus,  Hyperberetaeus,  (ii.  xviii.  10.) 8,400 

—     on  mount  Asamon,  in  Galilee, 

over  against  Sepphoris,  by  the  detachment  of  Gal- 
lus, (Ibid.  11.) 2,000 

U.  C.  819  or  820.  A.  D.  Q^  or  67.  in  the  two  battles 
at  Ascalon,  by  Antonius  and  his  forces,  (iii.  ii. 
1—3.)     '. 18,000 

U.  C.  820.  A.  D.  67-  Daesius  25.  at  Japha,  near  Jota- 

pata,  by  Trajan  and  Titus  CaBsar,  (iii.  vii.  31.)    ...        27,000 
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former  possessors  ;  in  the  nature  of  things  this  must 
be  the  last  event  of  the  war,  and  posterior  to  the 

U.  C.  820.  A.  D.  ()7.  Diosius  27.  on  mount  Gerizim, 

by  Ci'realis  (of  Samaritans)  (Bell.  iii.  vii.  32.)     .  .         11  ,(500 
—    From  Artemisius  to  Panemus, 

at  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  (Il)id.  §.  'M').) 40,0()(> 

■  Panemus   or  Lous,  drowned   or 

killed  at  Jojipa,  (iii.  ix.  3.)    4,200 

■ ■  Oorpia'us  8.  at  Taricha^jc,  and  on 

the  lake  of  Galilee,  (iii.  .\.  J),  10.)     Qr^{)0 

— at  Tiberias,  (Ibid.  §.  10.)     ....  1,200 

Ilyperberetajus   23.   at    Gamala, 

("'•'•  J'*) 9,000 

"  •  Hyperberetaeus,    in    the    escape 

from  Gischala,  (iv.  ii.  /).)    (j  OQO 

November,  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 

Idumaeans  and  the  Zealots,  (iv.  v.  1 — 3.)     ......         20  500 

U.C.  821.  A.  D.   68.   Passover,  at   Engaddi,  by  the 

Sicarii,  (iv.  vii.  2.)      '  ^^qq 

' Dystrus,    in    the    escape    from 

Gadara   to    the  Jordan,  besides  a  vast  multitude 

drowned  in  the  Jordan,  (iv.  vii.  4 — 0.)     l.>,0()() 

~"  " Spring,  at  Betaris  and  Cephar- 

toba,  villages  of  Idunia-a,  (iv.  viii.  1.) 10,000 

"  at   Gera.sa,   by  L.   Annius,   (iv. 

^^-  ^•) l.ooo 

U.C.  824  or  825.  A.  D.  7I  or  72.  at  .Alacha-rus,  by 

Ba.ssus,  (vii.  vi.  4.)     1^700 

—   In  the  bpvfibs,  or  wood 

of  Jardes,  by  the  same,  (Ibid.  §.5.) 3,000 

U.  C.  820  or  827.  A.  D.  73  or  74.  at  Masada,  Xan- 

thicus  15.  by  their  own  hands,  (vii.  ix.  1.) 960 

U.  C.  827  or  828.  A.  D.  74  or  75.  at  Alexandria,  of 

the  Sicarii,  (vii.  x.  1.)    (jqq 

■  ■    In    Cyrene,    and     the 

Pentapolis,  by  the  governor,  Catullus,  (vii.  xi.  2.)  3,000 

Sum  total 213,960 

A  a  2  Thirdly, 
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other  two.     The  matter  of  fact  bears  witness  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  prediction,  from  the  time  of 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem^ 

U.  C.  823.  A.  D.  70,  from  the  fourteenth  of  Xan- 
thicus  to  the  eighth  of  Gorpia;us,  by  famine  or  the 

sword  (B.  vi.  ix.  3  ;  v.  xiii.  7;  vi.  x.  1.) 1,100,000 

If  we  add  to  this  last  sum,  the  other  two  before  collected, 
the  sum  total  is  1,479,460 :  a  result  enormous  as  it  may  appear, 
yet,  if  the  statements  of  Josephus  are  to  be  believed,  or  if  the 
correctness  of  the  numeral  readings  in  his  text  at  present^  is  to 
be  depended  on,  much  below  rather  than  at  all  beyond  the 
truth.  The  numbers  who  perished  in  the  flight  from  Gadara  to 
the  Jordan,  he  expresses  in  general  terms  only,  by  ttX^^oj  cnreipov: 
but  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  history  of  the  same  events,  enti- 
tled Josephus  Gorionides,  puts  them  at  92,000  :  a  statement, 
which  we  may  have  the  less  hesitation  to  admit,  that  Josephus 
himself  says,  B.  iv.  vii.  6,  the  Jordan  was  rendered  impassable, 
and  the  lake  Asphaltites  itself  choked  up,  with  corpses,  carried 
thither  in  multitudes  down  the  river. 

We  have  no  account  in  the  above  enumeration  of  particulars, 
how  many  perished  in  the  seditions  at  Csesarea  (Ant.  Jud.  xx. 
viii.  7;  B.  ii.  xiii.  7i  xiv.  5:) — or  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  various 
occasions  specified  B.  ii.  xv.  5;  xvii.  5 — 10;  xix.  1 — 7j  iv.  iii. 
12,  vi.  3,  ix.  10 — 12;  V.  i.  1 — 3,  iii.  1 — or  in  Tyre,  Hippus, 
and  Gadara,  (B.  ii.  xviii.  5 :) — or  in  Galilee,  generally,  killed  by 
Placidus  (B.  iii.  iv.  1  :) — or  at  the  taking  of  Gadara,  (B.  iii. 
vii.  1  :) — or  at  IMount  Tabor,  killed  by  Placidus  (iv.  i.  8) — or 
in  the  escape  from  Jericho  to  the  opeivrj  or  hill  country  of 
Judeea  (B.  iv.  v'm.  2 :) — or  round  about  Gerasa,  killed  by  Lu- 
cius Annius  (iv.  ix.  1  :) — or  in  Idumaea,  by  Simon  Giorae  (iv. 
ix.  3 — 8) — or  in  Hebron,  when  its  inhabitants  were  slain  t]^r}86v, 
by  Cerealis  (iv.  ix.  9) — and  perhaps  on  other  occasions,  which 
may  have  escaped  my  notice. 

Nor,  often  as  false  prophets  are  said  to  have  appeared,  in  the 
course  of  the  period  before  the  war,  and  to  have  drawn  away 
multitudes  after  them,  all  of  whom  with  their  followers  Avere 
either  slain  or  dispersed  by  the  Roman  governors ;  are  we  told, 
except   in   one   or   two   instances,  what  was   the   number  who 
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the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  to  the  present 
day.     It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remark  that 

perished.  In  the  other  cases  too,  the  numbers  specified  are 
those  of  the  dead:  nothing  is  said  of  the  wounded,  nor  how 
many  perished  after  a  battle,  from  the  injuries  received  therein. 
There  is  a  still  greater  omission  in  the  mention  of  the  number 
of  prisoners,  on  each  occasion.  If  the  Romans  did  not  put  to  the 
sword  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or  young, 
in  the  towns  or  the  country,  as  diff^^rent  parts  severally  came 
into  their  j)()wer — which  it  is  certain  they  did  not,  at  least  in  a 
great  many  instances — the  amount  of  captives  must  often  have 
equalled  the  numbers  of  the  slain.  Yet  Josephus  specifies  the 
alxftdkoTol,  as  such,  or  prisoners  reserved  for  slavery,  only  at 
lapha  (2130.  B.  iii.  vii.  31)  :  at  Jotapata  (1200.  B.  iii.  vii.  36): 
at  Tiberias  (3(5,400.  iii,  x.  10) — in  the  escape  from  Gischala 
(3000.  iv.  ii.  5)— at  the  Jordan  (2200.  iv.  vii.  5)— in  Idumaea 
(1000.  B.  iv.  viii.  1) — and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or 
during  the  siege  (97.000.  B.  vi.  ix.  3).  These  captives,  we 
may  presume,  were  disposed  of  in  most  in.stances,  alike  ;  viz. 
such  as  were  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  labour  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  in  the  mines  in  Egypt,  or  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  theatres,  by  each  other's  hands,  as  gladiators,  or 
in  combats  with  wild  beasts,  (B.  iv.  x.  10;  vi.  ix.  2,)  and  those 
that  were  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  to 
any  that  would  buy  them  (B.  vi.  ix.  2). 

When  we  consider  too,  that  in  most  of  these  instances,  it 
is  clearly  the  di.sposal  of  the  male  population  which  is  speci- 
fied ;  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  female  part,  whose  numbers 
however  M'ould  equal  those  of  the  male  ;  we  may  reckon  it  a 
very  probable  supposition  that,  either  by  the  sword,  or  by 
famine,  or  by  captivity  and  absportation,  Judaea  was  drained  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  that  is,  as  I  endeavoured 
to  prove,  in  my  former  work,  of  one  third  of  its  population  at 
least,  (vide  Supplem.  Diss.  xiii.  224.  sqq.)  ;  and  all  this  within 
the  space  of  nine  years,  which  was  the  duration  of  the  war,  as  I 
also  shewed  (vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  578.  sqq.  Cf.  Supplem.  Diss. 
431—438),  from  first  to  last,  viz.  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  66.~U.  C. 
828.  A.  D.  75 ;  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  carnage  and  loss 
of  life,  in  every  way,  being  that  which  was  efifected  between  the 
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the  event  predicted  in  this  instance  was,  that  Je- 
rusalem, once  taken  by  the  Gentiles,  in  consequence 

spring  of  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  6Q,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  autumnal  quarter,  U.  C.  823.  A.  D.  ^0,  in 
the  fifth  ;  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  the 
annals  of  human  history  no  where  exhibit  an  equal  amount  of 
the  consumption  of  human  life,  by  the  same  causes,  within 
the  same  length  of  time. 

But  the  days  of  vengeance  did  not  terminate  to  the  Jews, 
with  the  destruction  produced  by  the  war  of  Nero  and  Vespa- 
sian. A  breathing  space  was  allowed  them,  after  U.  C.  828. 
A.  D.  75  ;  but  the  sword  of  the  destroyer  was  again  unsheathed 
against  them,  forty  or  forty-one  years  afterwards,  in  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  of  Trajan,  U.  C.  868  or  869.  A.  D. 
115  or  116,  At  that  time  the  Jews  of  Libya,  about  Cyrene, 
and  those  of  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  one  Andreas  or 
Lucuas,  and  the  Jews  of  Cyprus,  under  a  certain  Artemio, 
broke  out  into  a  fierce  rebellion ;  in  which  they  are  said  to  have 
committed  the  most  horrible  excesses  against  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  excesses  too  horrible  to  be  conceived  or  credited,  (Dio 
apud  Xiph.  Ixviii.  32.  Euseb.  E.  H.  iv.  2.)  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  are  stated  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  by 
them  in  Africa  and  Cyprus ;  an  equal  number  in  each ;  the  city 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  to  have  been  levelled  ^vith  the  ground, 
and  that  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  so  much  injured,  that,  as  it  is 
noted  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  pars  ii.  283.  ad  Ann. 
Abrah.  2133,  Hadrian  was  under  the  necessity  of  restoring  it  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  In  this  commotion  the  Jews  of 
Mesopotamia  also  took  an  active  part.  No  doubt,  such  an  ag- 
gravated provocation  from  the  Jews,  stimulated  the  Romans  to 
an  exemplary  vengeance  in  return.  Accordingly,  though  not 
without  an  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance,  the  Jews  are  said  to 
have  been  nearly  exterminated  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  iMesopo- 
tamia;  in  the  two  former  quarters  by  Marcus  Turbo,  in  the  latter 
by  Lusius  Quietus,  whom  Trajan,  for  the  services  rendered  by  him 
on  this  occasion,  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Palestine. 
Thus  did  the  punishment  of  unbelief  overtake  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  at  the  same  distance  of  time  after  the  close  of  tlie 
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of  this  war,  and  levelled  with   the  ground,  as  the 
greater  part  of  it  was,  at  the  time,  should  never  be 

former  war,  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. 

Not  less  disastrous  to  the  nation  at  large,  was  their  next  re- 
bellion in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  under  the  command  of  Barcho- 
chab.     As  among  those  who  pretended  to  the  character  of  the 
expected  IMessiah,  after  the.  time  of  our  Saviour,  none  obtained 
a  more  general  reception  with  the  Jews,  than  this  impostor  ;  so 
were  the  consequences  resulting  from  their  delusion,  so  general 
and  so  fatal  to  them  in  no  instance  as  in  this.    Between  the  war 
thus  occasioned,  and  the  former,  many  striking  particulars  of  re- 
semblance might  be  pointed  out,  as  I  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my 
Supplementary  Dissertations,  Diss.  x.  177-  sqq.:  not  least  of  all, 
with  respect  to  its  duration,  which  was  nine  years,  like  that  of 
the  former  ;  to  the  siege  of  Bethar,  answering  to  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem; and  to  the  extent  of  the  carnage  and  loss  of  life,  besides  the 
ruin  and  desolation  to  the  face  of  the  country,  produced  by  it. 
Fifty  castles,  nine  hundred  and  eiglity-five  towns  or  villages  were 
levelled  with  the  ground  ;  live  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  per- 
sons perished  by  the  sword,  and  an  incalculable  multitude  by 
famine,  disease,  and  fire  (Dio.  Cass,  apud  Xipliil.  Ixix.  14.     Cf. 
Ephraemi  Ca\sares,  Hadrianus,  apud  SS.  Deperdit.  Vatican.  Col- 
lect, iii.  3.) ;  so  that  the  Rabbis  tell  us,  twice  the  number  of  living 
souls  perished  in  the  destruction  of  those  days,  which  came  out  of 
Egypt ;   that  is,  twice  six  hundred  thousand  grown  up  persons, 
at  least.     We  learn  incidentally  from  Jerome,  that  multitudes, 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  as  l)efore,  were  sold  into  cap- 
tivity at  a  place  which  he  calls  the  3Iercatus  Terebinthi,  that  is, 
the  market  or  fair  of  the  Ti/rpc/ili/ic  tree,  the  lubernacuhm  of 
Abraham,  the  spot,  which  tradition  seems  to  have  perpetuated 
as  the  locality  of  the  residence  of  that  patriarch,  known  in  the 
Septuagint  version  by  the  name  of  the  oak  of  Mambre,  near  He- 
bron :   Gen.  xiii.  18;    xiv.  13;    xviii.  1,  &c.     Cf.  the  De  Bello 
of  Josephus,  iv.  ix.  7.  which  places  it  six  stades  from  Hebron. 
Operum,  iii.  679.  ad  med.  in  Jereraiam  xxxi :  Quidam  Judicorum 
hunc  locum  sic  interpretantur  :  quod  capta  Jerusalem  sub  Ve- 
spasiano,  per  banc  viam  Gazam   et  Alexandrium,  intinita  millia 

A  a  4) 
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rebuilt,  nor  again  be  possessed  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
as  it  had  been  before  that  time  ;  but  should  continue 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  Gentiles,  in  the  same 
state  of  solitude  and  desolation,  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  by  them  as  a  consequence  of  this  siege — 
until  the  seasons  of  Gentiles  were  fulfilled.  A  new 
city  of  Jerusalem  might  rise  up,  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  in  the  same  vicinity  ;  but  the  old  city  was 
never  rebuilt :  and  its  former  inhabitants  miMit  still 
continue  for  some  time  longer  in  possession  of  Judaea, 

captivorum  Romam  directa  sint.  alii  vero^  quod  ultima  capti- 
vitate  sub  Hadriano :  quando  et  urbs  Jerusalem  subversa  est, 
innumerabilis  populus  diversae  setatis^  et  utriusque  sexus,  in 
mercato  Terebinthi  venundatus  sit.  Ibid.  1773.  ad  calc.  in 
Zachar.  xi :  Legamus  veteres  historias,  et  traditiones  plangen- 
tium  Judaeorum^  quod  in  tabernaculo  Abrahae^  ubi  nunc  per 
annos  singulos  mercatus  celeberrimus  exercetur,  post  ultimam 
eversionem,  quam  sustinueiunt  ab  Hadriano,  multa  hominum 
millia  venundata  sint :  et  quae  vendi  non  potuerint,  translata 
in  vEgyptum ;  et  tam  naufragio  et  fame,  quam  gentium  caede 
truncata. 

In  all  respects,  this  second  visitation  seems  to  have  been  the 
counterpart  of  the  first ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  no  Josephus,  or  none  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us,  to  record  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  his  nation  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  the  former,  and  to  give  us  the  means  of 
contrasting  the  two  dispensations  more  closely  with  each  other. 
The  crime  of  not  believing  in  the  true  Christ,  and  the  sin  of 
believing  in  a  false  Christ,  were  almost  on  a  par  in  point  of 
guilt ;  and  the  comparison  of  these  two  special  visitations,  the 
one  for  the  first,  the  other  for  the  second  of  these  oifences, 
would  shew  that  they  were  almost  on  a  par  in  point  of  punish- 
ment :  for  the  true  Christ,  was  our  Lord,  the  false  Christ,  was 
KUT  e^oxrjv  Barchochab ;  the  calamities  of  the  first  war  were  the 
appointed  penalty  for  the  national  sin  in  the  rejection  of  the  true 
Christ,  and  those  of  the  second,  for  the  repetition  of  the  same 
offence,  or  for  one  tantamount  to  it,  in  the  reception  of  the 
false  Christ. 
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even  after  the  war  of  Titus ;  but  they  were  never  in 
possession  of  its  ancient  capital,  from  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  of  that  war,  to  this  day?. 

8  We  are  told,  Bell.  Jutl.  v.  iii.  2,  that  upon  the  first  ap- 
proach of  Titus  with  his  army,  to  the  siege  of  the  city,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  U.  C.  823.  A.  D,  'tO,  he  caused  the  whole 
of  the  space,  between  Scopus  and  the  monument  of  Herod,  (a 
distance  of  five  stades  at  least,  the  former  being  seven,  the  latter 
two  stades  from  the  nails  of  Jerusalem,)  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fprj^axris  of  Jerusalem. 

Tlie  suburbs  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  war,  were  covered,  in 
all  directions,  with  gardens,  vineyards,  pleasant  plantations,  and 
beautiful  buildings.  In  the  course  of  its  progress  every  thing 
was  destroyed,  and  laid  waste ;  so  that  before  the  capture  of  the 
temple,  (four  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege,) 
there  was  not  a  tree  ^vithin  ninety  stades  of  the  city,  which  the 
Romans  had  not  cut  down,  (B.  vi.  i.  1  :  and  before  the  capture 
of  the  rest  of  the  city,  (a  month  later,)  there  was  not  one  to  be 
found  standing  within  an  hundred  stades:  B.  vi.  viii.  1.  ^Hv  8e 
(\ffiVT)  Kai  TTJs  yrji  T)  6(d.  tu  yap  trdXat  StVSpecrt  Koi  napaSficron  KfKO- 
(Tprjfifva,  TOTf  TvavTa)(od(v  TjprjpcoTO  Kai  nepiKtKOTTTO  ttjv  vXtjv.  ovBfis  re 
Tijc  iraXai  lovdaiav,  Ka\  rci  ntpiKaWfj  npodartia  rrjs  TroXfwy  fu>paK(OS 
dW6<^v\o^,  (TTfiTa  TrjV  rare  ^Xinaiv  ipr)p,iav,  oiiK  u)\o(f)vpaTO,  Kai  KaTf~ 
artva^f  tt)V  p.(Ta^6Kr]v  nap  ocrov  yevoiro.  iravra  yap  fXvfj.7]i/aT0  ra 
o  rjpf'ia  Tov  KoXXovs  6  TroXf/ior,  Ka\  oiiK  av  tis  i^aniirqs  firiOTas  twv  npo- 
(yvaKOTcov  tyvapicrt  tov  tottov,  uWa  irapotv  ('^TjTfi  ttjv  nuXiv  :  Bc'lluin 
Jud.  vi.  i.  1. 

Upon  the  final  reducticm  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  temple, 
Titus  gave  orders  to  level  all  with  the  ground,  except  the  three 
towers,  called  Phasaelus,  Hippicus,  and  INIariamne,  and  the  part 
of  the  city-wall  on  the  west :  the  former,  for  their  size,  their 
strength,  and  beauty,  to  be  a  monument  what  kind  of  defences 
Roman  valour  had  conquered,  the  latter  as  a  protection  to  the 
military  force  which  he  left  in  possession  of  the  place.     Tov  S' 

aXXov  airavra  Tr)<:  TroXew?  ntpi^oXov  ovras  e^oindXicrav  o'l  KarncrKdnrov- 
Tes,  a>s  pTjbe  ttuttot  oiKi^drjvai  tticttov  av  fTi  napaaxflv  toIs  npoaiXQovcri, 
ToiiTo  piv  ovv  TeXos,  «V  riji  vearepiaavTOiV  dvoias,  'ifpoaoXvpois  iyivfTO, 
Xapupare  nuXei  Ka\  napu  ndaiv  dvOpwirois  Biaf^oTjdficrr] :  Bell.  vii.  i.  1. 
Thus  was  our  Saviour's  prediction,  that  not  one  stone  should  be 
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With  respect  to  the  latter  half  of  this  second 
division,  I  have  assumed,  that  as  the  former  was 

left  on  another  in  the  temple,  and  that  Jerusalem  should  be  laid 
desolate,  literally  fulfilled. 

In  like  manner  when  Titus  was  returning  after  this,  from 
Antioch,  U.  C.  824.  A.  D.  71  j  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  preparatory 
to  sailing  into  Italy,  Josephus  describes  his  feelings,  upon  again 
beholding  the  same  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  year,  when,  Kara  ttjv  nopeiav  ToZs  'lepocroXviMOis  7rpocre\6a>v, 
Kai  TTjv  \vTrpav  eprjpiav  ^Xenopevrjv  dvTidels  rfj  Tore  Trjs  iroXeas  Xapirpo- 
TrjTi,  Kai  TO  peyedos  rap  epprjyvv pevcov  KaracrKevaapdroov,  Koi  to  TrdXai 
KaXXos  els  pvrjprjv  (BaWopevos,  aKveipe  ttJs  TroXecos  rbv  oXtOpov,  k  ,  t.  X, 

Bell.  vii.  V.  2. 

Eleazar  also,  when  exhorting  his  companions  in  arms  at 
Masada,  Xanthicus  15.  U.  C.  826,  or  827.  A.  D.  73,  or  74,  to 
die  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  draws  a  similar  picture  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem, 
three  or  four  years  after  the  siege.   Bell.  vii.  viii.  7-  V-  1116: 

TTov  0  T]  peydXt)  TToXis,  Tj  Tov  TTiiVTos  'louSat'coi'  yevovs  prjTpOTToXLS,  rj 
ToaovTOLS  pev  epvpvrj  Tfix^v  Trepi^oXois,  ToaavTa  8'  auTrjs  (^povpia  Km 
peyeOrj  rrvpyav  irpojSejSXrjpevr},  poXis  Se  )(ccipovcra  rcis  els  rov  TToXepov 
TTapacTKevas,  rocravTas  8e  pvpid8as  dv8pa>v  e)(ova-a,  tmv  inrep  avrrjs  pa- 
^opevcov ;  'jrov  yeyovev  rjp'iu  tj  tov  B^ov  'e)(eiv  oIkictttjv  Tremarev pevrj  ; 
7rp6ppi(os  eK  jBdBpcov  dvr]p7ra(TTai,  Koi  povov  avrrjs  pvrjpelov  inroXeXeiTTTai, 
to  rcoj/  avrjprjKOTOiv  avTrjv  aTpoToneSov,  eTi  Tols  Xeiyj/dvois  enoiKovv, 

In  like  manner  Tacitus,  Ilistor.  v.  2:  Sed,  quia  famosae  urbis 
stiprermim  diem'  tradituri  sumus,  congruens  videtur,  primordia 
ejus  aperire,  Pliny  too,  H.  N.  v.  15.  and  Solinus,  Polyhist. 
XXXV.  4.  speak  of  Jerusalem  in  their  time,  as  of  a  city  that  had 
ceased  to  be. 

It  is  well,  indeed,  observed  by  Eusebius,  in  Lucam,  (SS. 
Deperd.  i.  155.  D — 158.  C.)  that  the  predicted  desolation  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Judaea  in  general,  whensoever  it  might  begin  to 
take  effect,  was  not  intended  to  be  understood  of  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  either,  by  any  description  of  inhabitants,  but 
simply  by  its  own.  A  new  city  was  founded  in  the  vicinity 
of  ancient  Jerusalem,  by  Hadrian,  and  called  yElia  Capitolina. 
But  this  was  a  city  of  Gentiles ;  to  whom  Jerusalem,  from  the 
time  of  its  beginning  to  be  laid  desolate,  was  ever  after  to  be 
given  up,  to  be  trodden  under  foot.     Some  remains  of  Ancient 
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intended  to  apprise  the  disciples  what  the  sign  of 
the  appearing  was  destined  to  be,  so  this  was  prin- 

Jerusalem,  might  survive  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  ;  for  it  appears 
from  Josephus,  that  a  part  of  the  city,  (that^upon  tlie  hill  of 
Sion,)  was  spared  the  ravages  of  war,  not  having  been  the  seat 
of  tlie  contest  between  the  Jews  and  Romans.  Various  autho- 
rities also,  attest  this  fiict ;  as  Hieronym.  ii.  610.  ad  calc.  Epp. 
Critica';  iii.  60.  ad  calc.  in  Isaite  vi.— Theophylact,  i.  241.  A. 
in  iMarcum  xiii.  Still  the  new  city  was  almost  entirely  removed 
from  the  site  of  the  old.  And  as  to  the  temple  in  particular, 
Jerome,  Opera,  iii.  17."/.3.  ad  princ/p.  in  Zachariae  viii.  asserts 
that  after  the  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  its  Hoor  or  area 
was  ploughed  up  by  Titus  Annius,  or  rather  Vinius,  Rufus,  in 
ignominiam  gentis  oppressa; ;  and  iii.  470.  ad  calc.  in  Isaiae 
Ixiv.  that  in  his  own  time,  it  was  become  sterquUhuum  urbis 
novae,  qua*  a  conditore  appellabatur  Elia.  Eusebius,  Demon- 
stratio  Evangelica,  v.  13.  27.1.  D.  asserts  that  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  fultilment  of  the  prediction  (IMicah  iii.  12.) 
"  Sion... shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,"  ri^i/  iraXai  ^owfiivrfv  Siwv 
ifvyeai  ^odv  vno  'Pufimcov  dvBpayv  apov^tvrjv  :  and  both  Jerome  and 
Theodoret  attest,  from  the  evidence  of  their  own  observation, 
the  fact  of  the  utter  desolation  of  all  the  sacred  precincts,  whe- 
ther of  the  city  or  of  the  temple;  Jerome,  iii.  13.  ad  princip. 
Theodoret,  iv.  lOO;.  Gra>corum  Aff.  Curatio,  Disput.  xi.  Cf. 
also,  Chrysost.  iii.  378.  B.  in  Psalm,  cxxi. 

As  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  from  this  time  forward 
by  its  own  inhabitants,  after  losing  one  third  of  their  numbers 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian,  and  again  as  many  under  Hadrian, 
the  rest  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  Judaea,  or  to  come  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  under  pain  of  death.  Justin,  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  second  war  in  question,  speaks  thus  of  its  effects  in 
this  respect  to  the  Jews,  Ajmlogia  i.  71.  5 — 8:  on  fie  (pvXdacre- 
rai  i(i>  i/x«j/  (sc.  the  Roman  government)  oiras  ixrfheXs  iv  avrfj 
ytvTjrai.,  Kai  6di>aTos  Kara  tov  Karakan^avoiiivov  'lovdalov  flaiovTOS 
wptcrrat,  dKpijS^i  (maTaade.  He  reminds  Trypho  of  the  same 
fact,  Dialogus,  pars  i.  169.  3—8.  Aristo  PeUieus,  (Euseb. 
E.  H.  iv.  6.  118.  D.)  Tertullian,  Adv.  Judajos,  cap.  13,  Opera, 
ii.  326:  Eusebius,  Demonstratio  Evang.  lib.  ii.  38.  p.  71.  A: 
lib.  vi,  18.   286.  A— B.  and  in  Lucam,  apud  SS.  Dep.   Va- 
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cipally  directed  to  warn  them  what  it  should  not 
be ;  in  which  case,  as  that  was  calculated  to  regu- 

ticanam  Coll,  i.  157-  B — D :  Theodoret,  ii.  848.  in  Ezech.  xxi : 
Prudentius,  Apotheosis,  541 — 551  :  Jerome,  iii.  65.  ad  calc:  in 
Isaiae  vii ;  617-  (id  med.  in  Jeremise  xviii.  all  attest  the  fact  of 
the  same  prohibition.  In  particular,  Jerome,  in  the  following 
passage,  iii.  1655.  ad  med.  in  Sophoniae  i ;  which,  while  it  re- 
cognises the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  their  own  country  still, 
shews  also  how,  either  by  means  of  bribes  to  the  Roman  soldiers, 
or  the  other  authorities  appointed  to  enforce  this  prohibition  in 
their  case,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  requisite  tax,  they  purchased 
the  liberty  of  repairing  at  certain  times  to  weep  over  the  ruins 
of  their  city  and  temple  :  Sed  usque  ad  prsesentem  diem  .... 
excepto  planctu  prohibentur  ingredi  Jerusalem :  et  ut  ruinam 
suae  eis  Here  liceat  civitatis,  pretio  redimunt ;  ut  qui  quondam 
emerant  sanguinem  Christi,  emant  lacrymas  suas,  et  ne  fletus 
quidem  eis  gratuitus  sit.  videas  in  die  quo  capta  est  a  Romanis 
et  diruta  Jerusalem,  venire  populum  lugubrem ;  confluere  de- 
crepitas  mulierculas,  et  senes  pannis  annisque  obsitos,  in  corpo- 
ribus  et  in  habitu  suo  iram  Domini  demonstrantes.  congre- 
gatur  turba  miserorum,  et  patibulo  Domini  coruscante,  ac  ra- 
diante  avaa-Taa-n  ejus ;  de  Oliveti  monte  quoque  crucis  fulgente 
vexillo,  (videas,)  plangere  ruinas  templi  sui  populum  miserum ; 
et  tamen  non  esse  miserabilem :  adhuc  fletus  in  genis,  et  livida 
brachia,  et  sparsi  crines,  et  miles  mercedem  postulat,  ut  illis 
flere  plus  liceat,' &c. 

Palestine,  though  emptied  of  its  native  population,  and  pos- 
sessed only  by  Gentiles,  might  enjoy  some  degree  of  prosperity, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  under  pagan  or  Chris- 
tian emperors.  Its  final  epfifiaa-is  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from 
the  time  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Saracens  or  JVIahomme- 
dans.  Of  its  condition  from  that  time  to  this,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  at  present ;  though  from  the  reports  of 
travellers,  ancient  or  modern,  much  might  be  collected,  calcu- 
lated to  shew  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  at  every  period  of 
its  intermediate  history. 

We  learn  from  Chrysostom,  i.  435.  C.  Adv.  Judaeos  iii.,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
to  reestablish  themselves  in  possession  of  Judaea,  and  to  rebuild 
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late  their  judgment,  and  to  influence  their  conduct 
aright  at  the  proper  time,  so  was  this  to  secure  them 

the  temple;  which  not  only  failed,  but  was  severely  resented  by 
him,  and  led  to  the  infliction  of  fresh  penalties  upon  them.  The 
most  interesting  and  important  fiact  of  this  description,  liowever, 
is  the  memorable  attempt  of  Julian,  A.  D.  3G3,  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  and  to  resettle  the  Jews  in  their  own  country  ;  and  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  Divine  providence,  by  which  it  was 
defeated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  that 
attempt.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  its  success  would  have 
falsified  a  variety  of  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and  this  of  the 
mount  among  the  rest.  Let  us  hear,  then,  in  what  manner 
the  Divine  author  of  the  prophecy  exerted  his  power  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  of  his  own  predictions,  against  this  impious  endea- 
vour to  make  them  null  and  void.  Ammianus  iNlarcellinus, 
lib.  xxiii.  cap.  i.  p.  350,  thus  records  the  failure  of  the  attempt. 
The  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  design  had  been  committed 
by  Julian,  to  Alypius  of  xVntioch,  qui  olim  Britannias  curaverat, 
pro  Praefectis.  Cum  itaque  rei  idem  fortiter  instaret  Alypius, 
juvaretque  provinciae  rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope 
fundamenta  crebris  assultibus  erumpentes,  fecere  locum  exustis 
aliquoties  operantibus  inaccessum  :  hocque  modo  elemento  de- 
stinatius  repellente,  cessavit  inceptum. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  a  Gentile  and  contemporary  ; 
which  renders  his  testimony  above  exception.  A  fragment  of 
an  epistle  of  Julian's  himself,  Operum  295.  C,  attests  the  fact 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple,  though  it  is 
silent  about  the  cause  :  ot  yap  rjulv  ovtiBi^ovres  Toiavra  Tci>v  ^lovdaiav 
01  irpocprJTai,,  ri  nepl  tov  v(a>  cf)T]crovcTi,  Toii  irap  avTols  rpirov  avarpa- 
TTiVTOs,  fyapoptvov  8e  ov8f  vvv ;  eyo)  8c  dirov  ovk  oveibi^oiv  (Keivois'  os 
y(  ToaovToii  v<TTfpov  \p6vois  dvaa-TTjiTaaSai  8i(V0T]6r]v  aiiTov,  els  Tip.r]v  tov 
KXrjOfVTos  eV  avT(o  BeoO,  Christian  writers,  contemporaries  of  the 
event,  or  nearly  so,  refer  to  it  repeatedly,  as  beyond  all  question 
a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  to  defeat  an  impious  at- 
tempt, and  as  made  by  the  instrumentality  of  fire.  Chrysostom, 
in  particular,  i.  435.  D — 436.  E.  Adv.  Judseos,  iii. :  a  testimony 
delivered  only  twenty  years  after  the  occurrence — asserts  that 
such  traces  of  the  work  upon  the  foundation,  as  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fire,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time.     Cf.  also. 
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from  any  error  of  judgment,  and  from  the  conse- 
quences of  acting  under  any  mistake  before  it ;  and 
the  two  members  would  cooperate  together  towards 
a  common  end,  both  the  antecedent  and  the  ultimate 
safety  of  the  Hebrew  Christians — if,  as  it  will  ap- 
pear by  and  by,  as  much  risk  to  this  safety  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  departing  before  the  appointed 
time,  as  from  continuing  after  it. 

The  most  cursory  inspection  of  what  follows  from 
Matt.  xxiv.  23.  and  Mark  xiii.  21.  shews  that  it 
contains  a  warning,  addressed  to  the  hearers,  against 
some  possible  misconstruction,  and  a  warning  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  language.  If  then  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  time  to  which  this  admonition  re- 
lates, must  be  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war ; 
there  can  be  but  one  inference  as  to  the  miscon- 
struction, to  obviate  which  was  the  final  end  of  the 
admonition.  It  must  be  some  misconstruction  which 
could  be  possible  or  probable  only  before  that  time, 
and  perhaps  only  in  anticipation  of  the  event  which 
was  then  to  happen. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  in  neither  of  the 
Evangelists,  who  alone  record  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course on  the  mount,  does  this  warning  precede  the 
prophetical  summary  of  the  beginning,  the  progress, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  days  of  vengeance,  and 
yet  that  it  is  immediately  subjoined  unto  it;  we  may 

the  same  Avriter^  i.  441.  C.  Adv.  Judaeos  iv.  692.  C.  De  Sancto 
Babyla,  et  Contra  Gentiles :  iii.  302.  D.  in  Ps.  ex :  v.  510.  B. 
De  Laudibus  S.  Pauli,  Homilia  iv :  753,  E.  Quod  Christus  sit 
Deus.  Also,  Ambrosium,  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodosium.  Zonaras, 
xiii.  12.  vol.ii.  25.  A.  B. 
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justly  presume  that  the  admonition  refers  to  some 
matter  of  fact,  which  could  not  properly  fall  out 
after  the  close,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  visitation  itself,  but  must  either  precede  it 
altogether,  at  a  greater  or  a  less  distance  of  time, 
or  at  the  utmost  coincide  with  its  commencement 
only ''.  The  necessity  of  the  case  alone  would  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  conclusion  ;  the  very  nature 
of  a  warning,  addressed  to  any  description  of  per- 
sons, against  a  certain  danger  or  misconception  be- 
forehand, implying  that  it  must  be  intended  for  a 
time  when  the  misconception  was  still  possible,  and 
the  danger  to  which  it  was  liable  in  its  consequences, 
was  still  capable  of  being  incurred.  Now  this,  we 
may  reasonably  contend,  could  not  be  the  case  with 
any  period  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  days  of 
vengeance ;  before  which  time  either  the  safety  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians  nuist  have  been  already  pro- 
vided for,  or  their  security  in  particular,  amidst  the 
common  risk,  could  scarcely  be  provided  for  at  all. 

The  same  conclusion  results  from  a  comparison 
of  these  passages  with  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
phecy ;  the  substantial  agreement  between  them 
being  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  both  relate  to 
the  same  subject,  and  inculcate  the  same  caution, 
and  therefore  with  a  reference  to  the  same  time,  and 
to  the  same  effect.     This  time,  in  the  first  instance 

^  The  particle  of  time,  rore,  which  in  both  Evangelists  con- 
nects the  beginning  of  this  part  with  the  termination  of  the  last 
paragraph,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  any  point  of  time  conse- 
cutiv^e  on  the  termination  in  question ;  but  is  rather  to  be  re- 
ferred to  what  follows  in  particular,  or  else  to  the  point  from 
which  the  entire  series  of  the  predictions,  contained  in  this  second 
division  in  general,  took  its  rise. 
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of  the  allusion  to  the  subject,  is  plainly  supposed 
to  be  either  anterior  to  the  commencement,  or  early 
in  the  course  of  the  period  of  suspense,  destined  to 
precede  the  war,  and  within  which  all  those  events 
were  to  take  place,  that  were  intended  as  signs,  to 
notify  the  gradual  approach  of  the  end.  It  is  placed 
beyond  a  question,  however,  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  passages  themselves.  The  period  of 
the  (tjypearing  and  j^resence,  in  the  language  of  the 
prophecy,  is  synonymous  with  the  duration  assigned 
to  the  days  of  vengeance  ;  these  last  in  their  effects 
being  only  the  visible  attestation  of  the  fact  of  the 
former.  Now  the  time  to  which  the  subject-matter 
of  these  cautions  refers,  is  clearly  anterior  to  the 
period  of  the  appearing,  and  therefore  to  the  period 
of  the  days  of  vengeance  ;  for  the  appearing  is 
spoken  of  in  the  same  passages  as  still  to  come, 
when  the  matter  of  fact  to  which  they  properly  re- 
fer is  considered  as  past ;  and  the  matter  of  fact  so 
referred  to,  must  be  something  not  only  destined  to 
precede  the  appearing,  but  possibly  capable  of  being 
mistaken  for  it,  or  else  the  real  characteristics  of  the 
true  appearing,  when  that  should  take  place,  would 
not  be  so  distinctly  contrasted  beforehand  with  cer- 
tain criteria  of  such  events  as  these,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  might  be  confounded  with  the  true. 

Here,  then,  I  think,  we  have  attained  to  a  just 
conception  of  the  final  end  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy. The  matter  of  fact  alluded  to  in  the  present 
instance,  was  not  merely  one  which,  in  common  with 
the  rest,  should  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  common  with  them  possess  the  same 
character  of  an  harbinger  and   forerunner  of  that 
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event,  but  one  which,  unlike  the  rest,  should  be 
liable  to  be  considered  possessed  of  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficancy  in  that  respect — not  merely  intimating  the 
futurity,  but  declaring  the  time  of  the  event — not 
merely  preceding,  but  ushering  in  the  appearing  and 
presence  itself'. 

The  matter  of  fact  adverted  to  in  each  of  these 
instances,  is  unquestionably  one  and  the  same,  the 
rise  and  success  of  pretenders  to  the  name  of  the 
Christ :  with  respect  to  which,  that  such  events  were 
to  rank  among  the  signs  of  the  times,  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  period  of  the  end — 
and  that  they  were  predicted  with  that  view,  may 
be  taken  for  granted.  But,  if  besides  the  general 
character  and  general  virtue  of  signs  of  the  end, 
possessed  by  this  class  of  intermediate  events,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  the  appearance  of  false 
Christs  contained,  or  might  easily  be  construed  to 
contain,  an  use  and  signification  peculiar  to  itself; 
we  may  perceive  a  reason  for  both  the  circumstances 
of  distinction  which  characterise  the  mention  of 
this  class  of  signs  in  particular;  the  one,  its  being 
hrst  specified  and  insisted  on,  at   the  head  of  the 

i  The  above  representation  is  both  elucidated  and  confirmed 
by  the  parallel  place,  Luke  xvii.  22  and  23,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  the  passages  under  our  consideration. 
Nor  can  we  assign  a  better  reason  why  St.  Luke  should  have 
omitted  this  part  of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount,  than  that  he 
had  anticipated  it  in  his  account  of  the  former  prophecy.  Now 
there  also,  it  appeared,  the  time  of  the  event  alluded  to,  would 
be  prior  to  that  of  the  napovcrla — there  too,  that  the  fact  of  that 
event  might  be  mistaken  for  the  fact  of  the  Trapovcria — there  too, 
that  the  special  purpose  of  the  warning  annexed,  was  to  guard 
the  observers  of  such  a  fact,  beforehand,  against  falling  into 
such  a  mistake. 

VOL.  V.  B  b 
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enumeration  of  them  all,  the  other,  its  being  reverted 
to,  and  again  singled  out,  at  the  end  of  it.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  peculiarities,  there  might 
be  no  description  of  events  among  those  about  to  be 
enumerated,  whose  true  use  and  purpose  as  a  sign 
it  would  be  more  important  to  ascertain  beforehand, 
and  to  keep  in  mind  ever  after ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  second,  there  might  be  none  among  all  which 
had  been  previously  enumerated,  so  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  sign  of  the  ajDpearing  itself,  and 
therefore  none,  to  require  so  express  a  caution  against 
being  so  confounded,  as  this. 

On  this  construction  too,  of  the  nature  of  this  sign 
in  particular,  we  perceive  a  reason  why  the  mention 
of  this  class  of  events  is  always  accompanied  by  ad- 
monitions, directions,  cautions,  the  object  of  which 
is  uniformly  to  guard  against  error,  mistake,  misap- 
prehension, of  some  kind  or  another ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  that  of  any  of  the  rest :  for  the  events 
themselves,  which  the  prediction  in  this  instance 
had  in  view,  were  of  a  nature  whose  very  essence 
was  to  mislead,  and  would  have  failed  of  the  end  of 
their  being,  if  they  had  failed  of  that ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  too,  as  events  which  would  be 
perpetually  recurring — which  would  begin  early,  and 
continue  late,  in  the  intermediate  period — if  they 
were  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and  required  to  be  cau- 
tioned against  beforehand,  at  one  time,  they  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  mistake,  and  stand  in  need  of  the 
same  caution,  at  another. 

Hence,  also,  we  may  probably  account  for  the  ap- 
parently   unconnected    and    irrelevant    manner,    in 
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which  our  Lord  commenced  this  whole  series  of  dis- 
closures of  the  future,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  apostles.  It  being  evident  that  this  question,  in 
its  obvious  import,  solicited  information  about  facts, 
or  the  circumstances  of  facts,  we  may  be  somewhat 
surprised,  to  see  the  answer  all  at  once  warning  the 
inquirers  about  mistakes,  deducible  from  facts. 
"  Tell  us  when  these  things  shall  be,"  or  "  Tell  us 
"  what  is  the  sign  of  thy  appearing  and  presence," 
was  the  question  ;  "  Beware  lest  any  one  deceive 
"  you;"  that  is,  as  it  must  be  evident,  "  lest  any  false 
"  Christ  deceive  you,"  is  the  reply.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  these  things.  Our  Lord  addresses 
his  answer,  if  not  to  the  words,  yet  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  inquirers ;  to  whose  minds,  from  the  sense  of 
that  personal  interest  in  the  fact  of  the  event,  which 
we  have  shewn  they  already  entertained,  the  means 
of  judging  of  the  time  of  the  event  appearing  the 
most  necessary  and  most  desirable  thing  of  all,  they 
might  very  naturall)^  and  appositely  be  cautioned 
first  against  that  particular  evidence  or  prognostic  of 
the  approach  of  the  event,  which  their  own  antece- 
dent convictions  and  prepossessions  with  respect  to  the 
coming  of  the  thing  signified,  would  render  them  the 
more  liable  to  mistake  for  the  true  sign  of  its  arrival. 

That  a  serious  charge,  then,  was  now  given  be- 
forehand to  the  disciples,  to  beware  of  false  Christs 
in  particular  ;  that  the  final  end  of  predicting  their 
appearance,  and  describing  their  arts  and  delusions 
betimes,  was  to  secure  the  hearers  from  some  danger 
or  other  to  themselves,  connected  with  the  fact  of 
that  appearance,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
what  was  the  motive  to  the  charge  ?  or  what  the 
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particular  danger,  against  which  the  hearers  required 
to  be  put  on  their  guard,  beforehand  ?  To  these 
questions  the  only  answer,  which  it  seems  possible  to 
return  upon  grounds  of  antecedent  probability,  is  one 
of  the  three  following :  Either  that  the  faith  of  the 
Hebrew  Christians  in  our  Lord  himself,  would  be 
endangered  by  the  appearance  of  false  Christs,  unless 
they  were  cautioned  against  them  beforehand  :  or 
that  the  Hebrew  Christians  would  be  led  to  infer  from 
the  fact  of  the  reputed  appearance  of  such  Christs, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  returned  in  person  :  or, 
though  they  avoided  both  these  risks,  that  they  might 
be  liable  to  infer  from  the  fate  which  befell  these  pre- 
tenders to  the  name  of  Christ,  that  the  time  of  the 
end  was  arrived,  and  the  days  of  vengeance  were 
begun,  before  their  true  period;  and  by  acting  upon 
that  persuasion,  expose  themselves  to  some  undefined 
danger,  which  would  imminently  affect  their  safety. 

The  first  of  these  opinions,  indeed,  is  too  mon- 
strous and  improbable,  to  be  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained. Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  commentator  on 
the  prophecy,  who  has  ventured  openly  to  advance 
it ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  language  of 
some  of  them,  in  reference  to  this  particular,  is  suffi- 
ciently ambiguous  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
must  have  thought  it  possible  an  actual  danger  to  the 
faith  of  the  persons  addressed,  in  the  true  Christ, 
from  the  rise  and  appearance  of  false  Christs,  might 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  caution  prospectively 
given  them  against  it. 

The  two  other  opinions,  however,  are  so  far  con- 
sistent with  probability,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  either  of  them  may  be  considered  en- 
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titled  to  some  degree  of  credit,  and  both  may  possi- 
bly be  true.     For,  with  respect  to  the  first — it  is  far 
from    an    improbable    supposition,   that   unless    ex- 
pressly  admonished   to  the    contrary,   the   Hebrew 
Christians  might  easily  be  persuaded,  on  various  ac- 
counts, that  their  Master  was  returning  in  person,  if 
ever  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  times  were  in  the 
sliarhtest   dejiree   calculated   to  countenance   such  a 
belief.     Their  Master  had  gone  away  into  heaven, 
with  an  express  assurance  that  he  was  sometime  to 
come  back  thence  again  ;  and  the  time  of  his  return 
being  left  indefinite,  the  futurity  of  it  only  at  some 
proper  period  being  distinctly  made  known — it  might 
be  expected  early,  and  it  miglit  be  expected  late  ;   but 
it  nnist  begin  to  be  expected,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
away.     In  the  course  of  these  very  predictions,  mi- 
nute and  circumstantial  as  they  were,  he  had  spoken 
of  the  period  of  an  event,  which  the  i)rophecy  itself 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  natural  life- 
time of  some  of  those  who  had  heard  it  predicted,  as 
the  period  of  his  own  -napovjia — his  appearing  and  pre- 
sence ;  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  words  would 
seem  to  imply  his  reappearing  in  person,  and  execut- 
ing the  threatened  judgment  upon  the  Jews  and  Je- 
rusalem, in  person.     An  opinion  was  current  in  the 
infancy  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  that  a  aw- 
TeKeta  toZ  alxvo^,  an  end  of  the  world,  and  a  consum- 
mation of  the  period  of  ages,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
was  near  at  hand,  and  might  happen   in  the  life- 
time of  some  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity 
themselves:  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  expectation 
the  personal  reappearance  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
even   more  necessary,  than  to  the  effect  of  the  de- 
struction  of  Jerusalem.     In  fact,  the  esoteric  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Gospel,  with  respect  to  the  millenary 
dispensation — so  early  communicated,  and  so  gene- 
rally received,  yet  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of 
judging,  more  through  the  vehicle  of  oral,  than  of 
written  tradition — would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  reception  of  a  very  general  belief  also, 
that  the  personal  return  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  he  was 
personally  gone  away,  to  usher  in  that  dispensation 
and  to  establish  his  kingdom  upon  earth,  with  every 
other  event  preliminary  to  and  concurrent  with  such 
an  effect,  might  be  expected  much  earlier  than  the 
real  truth  of  the  case  would  be  found  to  warrant ; 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  original  converts 
to  the  Gospel. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  though  the  present 
communications  were  made  immediately  to  apostles, 
they  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  He- 
brew church  ;  and  that  the  knowledo-e  of  the  thino^s 
now  predicted,  was  circulated  in  that  church  much 
beyond  the  limited  number  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
first  vouchsafed,  appears  from  that  part  of  the  charge 
brought  against  Stephen  in  the  Acts,  chap.  vi.  13,14. 
The  majority  of  the  Hebrew  church  would  be  men 
of  honest,  but  plain  understandings  ;  who  might  be 
disposed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  light  afforded 
them,  but  cannot  be  supposed  possessed  of  all  the 
illumination,  and  all  the  exact  comprehension  of  the 
course  or  kind  of  future  events,  which  was  the  pe- 
culiar gift  of  apostles  or  propliets.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  either  now,  or  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, was  more  information  about  such  things 
connnunicated,  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed  by  it.  Great  part  of  the 
present  discovu-se  was  certainly  prophetical,  but  the 
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remainder  was  preceptive ;  and  for  obvious  reasons, 
there  niiglit  be  no  more  of  clearness  in  the  one,  nor 
of  explicitness  in  the  other,  than  woukl  still  leave 
room  for  the  exercise  of  personal  sagacit}'  to  read 
the  prophecy,  and  of  personal  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion to  apply  the  warning  or  instruction  contained 
in  it,  aright. 

Besides,  these  pretenders  to  the  name  of  Christ 
were  to  perform  prodigies,  and  to  exhibit  signs  and 
wonders :  and  signs  and  wonders,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed, would  be  the  criteria  of  the  true  Christ  only; 
and  the  more  extraordinary  of  their  kind,  the  more 
so.  But  the  true  Christ,  to  perform  such  things,  if 
really  his  work,  must  be  come  back  in  person.  The 
false  Christs,  who  arose  from  time  to  time,  in  this 
intermediate  period,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  appeared 
in  the  name,  and  with  the  professions  of  deliverers. 
Like  Moses,  they  led  their  followers,  first  of  all,  into 
the  deserts  ;  promising  them,  like  him  too,  signs 
and  tokens  of  deliverance.  It  was  enough,  then, 
that  they  set  themselves  up  for  deliverers,  and  would 
be  noised  abroad  as  such  ;  the  coincidence  was  so 
far  critical,  that  deliverance  and  a  deliverer  was 
what  the  Hebrew  Christians,  if  they  went  no  further 
than  the  name,  liad  both  a  promise  to  exi)ect,  and 
every  reason  to  desire. 

Lastly,  it  was  not  ocular  testimony,  but  common 
fame,  which  in  every  instance  of  the  fact,  was  first 
to  acquaint  the  believing  Jews  with  the  appearance 
of  these  impostors,  and  the  character  to  which  they 
laid  claim  ;  and  common  fame,  magnifying  the  cha- 
racter, and  exaggerating  the  credentials  of  j)retenders 
to  the  name  of  the  Clirist,  starting  up  unobserved, 
and  by  stealth,  in  the  secret  corners  of  the  city,  or 
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in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  deserts — aided  by 
the  consequent  concealment  of  their  persons — might 
give  occasion  to  false  hopes  and  misconceptions,  on 
the  part  of  the  artless  and  unwary  among  the  dis- 
ciples themselves,  which  a  nearer  inspection,  and 
the  testimony  of  their  own  senses,  would  doubtless 
have  prevented. 

We  find  accordingly,  the  practical  injunctions 
which  accompany  the  prediction  of  the  appearance 
of  such  persons,  to  be  all  of  a  description  calculated  to 
obviate  even  the  possibility  of  such  mistakes  as  these  ; 
warning  the  hearers  beforehand,  so  far  from  believ- 
ing such  accounts,  as  authorizing  such  expectations, 
not  even  to  lend  an  ear  to  them  ;  to  reject  them,  as 
soon  as  heard  of,  like  idle  tales,  unworthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's regard  or  recollection.  Were  they  told  that 
the  Christ  was  in  the  closets — let  them  not  listen  to 
it ;  were  they  told  he  was  in  the  deserts — let  them 
not  go  forth  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  but  in  a  word, 
under  all  circumstances  of  such  a  rumoured  return 
of  the  Christ,  let  them  take  no  trouble  to  verify  the 
truth  of  a  fact,  which  should  uniformly  turn  out  to 
be  false — let  them  dismiss  all  such  reports  as  equally 
vmfounded — let  them  distrust  all  such  appearances  as 
equally  vain  and  illusory,  and  equally  calculated  to 
lure  to  their  destruction,  all  who  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  place  any  faith  in  their  reality. 

The  final  end,  then,  of  these  cautions  might  be  a 
considerate  and  benevolent  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  as  directly  concerned  in 
their  observance.  It  is  well  known  that  even  the 
success  of  these  impostors  with  the  people,  was  only 
the  more  fatal  to  themselves  and  their  adherents. 
As  often  as  they  appeared,  they  were  attacked,  cut 
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to  pieces,  or  dispersed  by  the  Roman  government ; 
which  regarded  them  in  the  light  of  dangerous  ene- 
mies, and  a  public  nuisance.  With  reason,  then, 
might  our  Saviour  forewarn  his  own  discii)les  in  the 
strongest  manner,  not  to  do  any  thing  which  should 
cause  them  to  be  in  the  least  degree  mixed  up  with 
such  attempts  as  these.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Roman  authorities  in  Judaea,  the  instru- 
ments of  Providence  in  resenting  and  punishing  the 
criminal  artifices  of  these  impostors,  would  draw 
any  line  of  distinction  between  the  followers  of  the 
true  Christ,  and  the  adherents  of  a  false  Christ,  if 
both  appeared  alike  in  the  character  of  the  disturbers 
of  the  jmblic  ])eace.  7^he  very  name  of  the  Christ 
was  rendered  odious  in  the  ears  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, and  a  signal  of  alarm  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  civil  government,  by  the  repeated  attempts  of 
these  men.  They  assumed  the  name  of  the  Christ 
of  the  nation,  and  their  followers  were  known  as 
the  followers  of  tlie  Christ  of  the  nation — and  by 
what  other  name  could  the  Christian  Jews  them- 
selves, as  a  party  in  the  community,  or  as  one  sect 
of  the  Jews  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest,  be 
known  to  the  Roman  government,  if  they  put  them- 
selves forward,  or  came  under  its  cognizance  di- 
rectly, in  that  capacity'^  ? 

^  It  seems  to  have  been  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  with 
a  view  to  guard  the  Hebrew  Christians  against  the  risk  of  being 
ordinarily  confounded  by  the  Roman  government  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  false  Christs,  that  the  name  of  Christian  first 
became  the  denomination  of  the  followers  of  the  true  Christ, 
abroad,  and  continued  to  be  so,  chiefly,  abroad ;  that  the  deno- 
mination given  to  them,  first,  and  sustained  by  them  afterwards, 
in  their  own  country,  was  tliat  of  the  Nazaraei,  or  Nazarenes : 
Cf.  Acts  xxiv.  5.  vi.  14. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
opinion,  above  enumerated  ;  that,  supposing  the  dis- 
ciples to  have  escaped  the  risk  implied  in  the  other 
two  cases,  they  might  yet  be  liable,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  what  was  seen,  in  repeated  instances, 
to  befall  these  Pseudo-Christs  and  their  adherents,  to 
another  mistake,  equally  dangerous  to  themselves  in 
its  consequences — the  mistake  of  prejudging  the  be- 
ginning of  the  days  of  vengeance,  before  the  time. 
If  they  considered  on  whom  these  calamities  were 
inflicted  in  such  instances,  and  by  whom,  and  in 
consequence  of  what ;  they  might  be  tempted,  at 
first  sight,  to  pronounce  them  the  most  significant 
warnings  of  the  times — a  visiting  of  the  national  sin 
in  kind  ;  the  Jews,  who  had  deserved  to  suffer  for 
their  rejection  of  the  true  Christ,  being  thus  made  to 
suffer  by  their  reception  of  a  false  Christ.  Now, 
such  a  prejudication  as  this,  to  say  the  least,  was 
calculated  to  cause  the  observers  personal  uneasiness 
and  alarm,  if  nothing  more  ;  which,  unless  purposely 
relieved  beforehand,  might  have  led  to  a  premature 
secession  of  the  believing  part  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, from  the  midst  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen. 
Yet  their  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  or  from  Judaea,  at 
any  period  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  Divine 
})rovidence,  would  have  directly  tended  to  confound 
the  Christians  with  those  tumultuary  and  insurgent 
bands,  whose  repeated  appearance  kept  the  Roman 
government  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  When 
the  war  had  once  broken  out,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  were  in  open  rebellion,  a  part  who  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  rest,  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  Romans  as  faithful  friends  and  obedient  sub- 
jects ;  but  until  then,  the  attempt  to  withdraw  in  a 
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body  to  any  other  quarter,  would  have  encountered 
as  much  opposition  from  them,  as  it  afterwards  met 
with  encouragement,  and  would  have  drawn  down 
as  much  personal  injury  on  those  who  partook  in  it, 
by  their  means — as  they  were  afterwards  saved 
from,  by  the  same. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  a  very  probable  conjecture 
that  the  prospective  warning  addressed  by  our  Sa- 
viour to  his  disciples,  with  reference  to  tlie  ai)pear- 
ance  of  false  Christs,  was  designed  to  obviate  a  mis- 
take of  this  kind,  and  its  possible  consequences  to 
their  safety,  present  or  future — more  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  he  contrasts 
with  these  partial  and  precarious  grounds  of  persua- 
sion, to  regulate  their  judgment  of  the  time  or  the 
event  of  such  a  fact  as  his  own  appearing,  the  true 
characteristics,  which  should  precede  and  discriminate 
that  event,  both  as  to  the  evidence  of  its  proximity 
beforehand,  and  to  the  evidence  of  its  effects,  after- 
wards :  predicting,  with  respect  to  the  former,  that 
the  true  symptoms  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  when- 
ever it  took  place,  should  be  something,  possessing 
an  ubiquity  and  a  visibilit}''  like  that  of  the  light- 
ning, which  issuing  from  one  part  under  heaveji  is 
present  at  the  same  moment  in  the  oj)posite  part  of 
the  heaven  ;  and  flasliing  at  first  from  the  east,  is  yet 
sensibly  visible  even  unto  the  west ;  whereby  he  op- 
poses its  proper  testimony  to  any  other  species  of  the 
evidence  of  it,  which  must  be  inquired  after,  in  order 
to  be  seen — the  light  of  which  must  be  circum- 
scribed, and  confined  to  spots — to  the  privacy  of  the 
secret  chamber,  or  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert :  and 
foretelling  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  the  effects 
of  the  real  appearing,  unlike  those  of  these  partial 
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and  local  visitations,  should  be  every  where  felt, 
every  where  witnessed,  every  where  destructive 
alike  ;  wherever  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  commu- 
nity was  to  be  found,  whether  in  Galilee,  Judaea, 
or  Jerusalem,  there  also  the  punishment  of  their 
unbelief  should  overtake  them  ;  just  as,  wherever 
the  carcass  was  lying,  ready  to  be  devoured,  there 
the  birds  of  prey  would  be  assembled,  ready  to  de- 
vour it^ 

1  Though  no  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of  being  more  fully 
substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  contemporary  history,  than 
this,  of  the  repeated  appearance  of  pretenders  to  the  name  and 
character  of  the  Jewish  IMessiah,  during  the  interval  between 
the  Ascension  and  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war  ;  the 
fact  that  any  one  ever  arose,  laying  claim  to  that  title,  before 
the  birth,  or  between  that  time  and  the  beginning  of  the  minis- 
try, of  our  Saviour,  is  just  as  destitute  of  support  or  confirma- 
tion from  external  testimony  of  any  kind.  See  vol.  ii.  of  this 
work,  page  531 — 548. 

We  are  authorized,  I  think,  to  infer  from  this  distinction, 
that  it  was  necessary  the  true  IMessias  should  first  appear,  and 
first  be  rejected,  at  least  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  before 
any  pretender  to  that  title  could  start  up  among  them,  and  ob- 
tain any  success  with  them  :  that,  consequently,  it  was  a  judicial 
infatuation,  by  which  the  Jews  were  given  up  at  last  to  the  de- 
lusions of  false  Christs,  after  having  denied  and  rejected  the 
true.  For  what  reason  will  account  for  the  rise  of  Pseudo- 
Christs  in  such  numbers,  after  a  certain  time,  which  would  not 
make  it  equally  probable  that  they  should  have  appeared  before 
that  time ;  except  it  be  the  overruling  providence,  Avhich  would 
not  permit  these  impostors  to  start  into  being,  and  to  meet  with 
any  success,  until  the  preaching  of  the  true  Christ  had  been 
tried,  in  its  proper  order  of  time,  and  been  proved  by  the  event, 
through  the  impenitence  and  unbelief  of  the  nation,  to  have 
failed  of  its  effect  ?  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  any  such 
historical  character  as  a  false  Christ,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Gosjiel 
ministry,  but  not  even  for  seven  years,  and  more,  after  that, 
while  the  propagation  of  Christianity  was  still  confined  to  the 
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Having  said  thus  iiiucli  of  the  first  oF  the  classes 
of  the  signs  originally  enumerated,  I  shall  conclude 

Je\ys,  and  had  not  yet  been  tliro;ni  open  to  the  Samaritans  ;  a 
period,  as  I  liad  occasion  to  shew  in  my  former  work,  (vol',  i. 
Diss,  xiii.)  devoted  "  to  the  confirmation  or  making  jrood  the 
"  covenant  with  many  ;"  that  is,  ^^■ith  tliat  i)ortion  of  the  Jewish 
community  fur  the  time  hein-  emphatically  called  the  «Xoy,),  who 
received  and  believed  in  the  true  Christ,  notwithstanding  his 
rejection  by  the  rest.  The  first  instance  of  the  ai)pearance  of 
any  person  among  the  Jews,  who  would  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  false  Christ,  occurs  U.  C.  797  or  798.  A.  D.  44  or  4",, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the  Ascension. 

If,  however,  the  appearance  and  success  of  these  impostors  was 
tlius  judicial,  this  would  be  the  strongest  of  reasons  why  we  sliould 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  faithful  few,  among  the  Hebrews, 
who  had  reci'ived  our  Lord,  would  be  preserved  both  from  the 
infatuation  \\  hich  blinded  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  their  behalf, 
and  from  the  dangerous  consequences,  entailed  on  themselves  and 
their  followers,  by  their  attemi)ts.  And  indeed  our  Lord,  on 
the  occasion  to  uhich  I  lately  referred,  foretold  it  should  be 
so  ;  and  contrasting  the  characteristics  of  these  pretenders  to  the 
name  of  Christ,  with  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  true  Christ, 
had  specified  this,  as  not  the  least  significant  intimation  of  the 
falseness  of  their  character,  that  the  true  sheep  should  hear 
them  not;  whatever  success  they  met  with,  it  must  be  among 
the  outcasts  from  his  own  fold. 

Xor  is  this  all.  It  may  reasonably,  I  think,  be  inferred,  that 
diabolical  agency  was  to  be  in  some  manner  or  other  concerned 
in  instigating  the  appearance,  and  supporting  the  pretensions  of 
these  impostors.  It  is  predicted  (Matt.  xxiv.  24  ;  Mark  xiii.  22.) 
that  they  should  work  crv/xfrn  and  rtpara,  the  usual  scripture  de- 
scription of  wonders  or  miracles— and  those  too  /.fydXa,  or 
wonders  of  an  extraordinary  kind— to  give  credibility  to  their 
jiretensions.  This  we  may  be  assured  they  could  not  do,  by  any 
power  of  their  o^yn  ;  and  that  they  would  not  do,  by  any  power 
derived  from  (though  not  ^^'ithout  the  permissive  suflTerance  of) 
God.  What  then  are  we  to  suppose,  but  tliat  they  would  be 
enabled  to  work  them  by  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits  >  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  in  itself,  to  presume  that  created  intelligences,  of 
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with  the  consideration  of  the  next  in  order  to  it, 
"  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars,"  which  is  still  neces- 

an  order  superior  to  the  human^  are  capable  of  producing  eiFects, 
differing  from  the  course  and  experience  of  nature^,  and  visible  to 
the  senses  of  man,  yet  transcending  the  ability  of  human  power  to 
emulate,  and  of  human  wisdom  to  explain ;  and  therefore  so  far 
deserving  the  name  of  miracles.  Miracles  of  this  description, 
unless  the  power  of  God  is  specially  interposed  to  prevent  them, 
may  be  wrought  in  support  of  error  and  delusion,  as  well  as 
miracles  of  a  contrary  description  in  support  of  the  truth  ;  false 
miracles,  doubtless,  because  wrought  in  support  of  false  doctrine 
or  a  false  belief,  and  very  different  in  their  own  nature  from 
miracles  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  truth — but  not  unreal  as 
matters  of  fact,  any  more  than  the  others.  Such  miracles  does 
St.  Paul  describe,  as  destined  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
man  of  sin,  in  his  season,  that  is,  of  Antichrist,  when  he  ap- 
pears;  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10,  and  11  ;  ascribing  their  effect,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  ivipyeia  ifKuvi^^,  the  strong  delusion,  which  God 
should  permit  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  to  predispose  the  minds 
of  the  subjects  of  their  influence  to  be  affected  by  them  accord- 
ingly, that  so  they  might  believe  in  the  lie,  because  they  had 
rejected  the  love  of  the  truth. 

The  fact  is,  that  each  of  the  Evangelists,  but  especially  St. 
Mark,  assigns  such  an  object  not  simply  to  the  appearance  of 
these  false  Chri'sts,  but  to  the  signs  and  wonders  which  they 
were  to  exhibit,  as  can  suit  only  to  the  views  and  designs  of 
evil  spirits,  or  of  evil  men  as  actuated  directly  by  them.  They 
were  intended  as  a  snare  to  the  believers  in  the  true  Christ : 
they  were  to  be  wrought  irpos  to  aiTOTi]\avav,  el  hwarov,  kcu  tov9 
fWeKTovs.  It  would  be  indifferent  to  this  immediate  purpose, 
what  the  final  end  of  such  delusion  was  to  be;  whether  to  shake 
the  faith  of  the  elect  in  the  true  Christ,  or  under  the  influence 
of  some  misapprehension  or  otiier,  to  lead  them  into  dangers 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  their  safety.  It  is  enough  that  we 
know  from  our  Lord's  assurance,  one  ex2)ress  object  of  these  ma- 
chinations to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  Christians 
— that  to  kill,  to  slay,  to  scatter  these,  if  possible,  the  false  Christs 
described  as  thieves  and  robbers  were  destined  to  come  :  and  this 
would  be  an   additional  reason,   considering  with  whom  they 
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sary  to  complete  the  account  of  this  and  the  preced- 
ing division. 


would  have  to  do,  as  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  spiritual  wicked- 
iiess  in  heavenly  places,  the  powers  and  principalities  of  dark- 
ness— whv  our  Lord  should  caution  his  disciples  so  earnestly 
beforehaiul,  to  be  at  all  times  upon  their  guard  against  the  risk 
to  their  safety,  from  this  quarter  in  particular. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  a  general  expectation  prevailed  in  the  East,  of 
the  appearance  of  some  illustrious  person,  as  destined  then  to 
take  place,  whom  the  Jews  in  particular  believed  to  be  their 
Messiah.  The  false  C'hrists  who  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
humanly  speaking,  might  take  advantage  of  this  expectation,  or 
derive  considerable  assistance  from  it,  in  their  success  with  the 
people.  But  the  fact  of  this  expectation  of  the  JMessiah, 
about  the  period  of  their  appearance  in  general,  A\ill  not  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance  of  the  time  of  their  appearance  in 
particular.  It  will  not  explain  why  they  should  all  have  ap- 
peared long  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  none  of  them  ever 
before  it,  while  the  same  expectation  of  the  IMessiah  was  pre- 
valent before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
confidence  and  universality,  as  after  it.  It  is  upon  record,  that  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  Christ,  at  a  solemn  deliberation  of  the  Jewish 
sanhedrim,  upon  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  his  appearance,  it  was  concluded  the  period 
of  his  manifestation  could  not  be  delayed  more  than  fifty  years. 
We  have,  in  fact,  only  to  turn  to  Luke  ii.  '1^)  and  38,  to  see 
proofs  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  promised 
Comforter  and  Redeemer  of  Israel,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  actually  took  place  ;  not  to  mention  Luke  i. 
13,  which  contains  implicit  proof  of  the  same  thing,  or  Luke  iii. 
15  ;  John  i.  20.  AG.  49.  The  title  too  of  6  fp;(d^ews,  (]Matt.  xi. 
3  ;  Luke  vii.  19,)  which  seems  to  have  been  the  familiar  desig- 
nation for  him,  absolutely,  before  the  time  of  his  actual  appearance, 
as  him  who  was  expected  to  come,  whether  yet  come  or  not, 
demonstrates  the  same  conclusion.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  add 
to  this  evidence  the  question  of  the  Magi,  Matt.  ii.  2  :  ttov  (o-tiv 
6  Tf;(^ety  ^aaiKivs  Trjs  'lovSalas,  as  implying  the  knowledge  not 
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Ill  the  first  place,  it  is  an  obvious  remark  that  a 
prophecy  to  hear  of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars — 

only  of  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  tlie  person,  about  whom  they 
inquired,  but  of  the  truth  of  the  character  in  which  he  was 
born.  Herod  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews  understood  tliis  to  be 
an  inquiry  after  the  Christ.  In  this  case,  too,  the  expectation 
of  the  birth  of  such  a  personage  about  this  time,  abstractedly 
considered,  without  reference  to  the  particular  individual  who 
should  prove  to  be  he,  would  be  shewn  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
locality  of  Judica,  but  to  be  prevalent  all  over  the  East. 

In  fact,  we  have  the  testimony  not  only  of  Josephus,  but  also 
of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  others,  to  the  prevalence  of  the  belief 
in  question,  and  in  the  quarter  in  question,  at  a  time  not  merely 
after,  but  before,  and  at  the  period  of  the  nativity ;  for  they 
speak  of  it  as  an  ancient  and  confident  persuasion,  as  well  as  a 
general  one,  throughout  the  East.  Thus  Josephus,  B.  Jud.  vi. 
V.  4  :  TO  Se  iTvapav  avrovs  jj-akicrra  npos  tov  TroXefiov,  f]V  xp^Cf'-os  tl/x- 
<j!)t/5oXos  ofjioicos  ev  rots  Upois  evprjpevos  ypap.pa<JLV,  "  cos  Kara  tov  km- 
"  pov  (Kflvov  diTo  Trjs  ;^Q)pns  tis  avTcov  ap^ei  r?)?  oiKOvpevT]s.'  tovto  oi 
fiiv  cos  oiKe'iov  e^eX«/3oi',  Koi  ttoXXoI  tmu  aocpcuv  e7r\avr]dr]crav  TTep\  rrjv 
Kp'iaiv.  ihrjkov  5  lipa  7Tep\  ttjv  OvecnraaLavov  to  Xoyiov  rj-yepoviav,  cnro- 
deix^diVTOi  eVt  'lovSataj  avTOKpuTopos.  Cf.  Zonaras,  Ann.  xi.  16. 
575.  C  D :  who  observes  further,  tovtov  Se  tov  xpv^H-^^  p^epur^Toi 
Koi  AiTTriavos  ev  Ta>  eiKoaTM  ^ivrepco  Xoyoy  Trjs  icTTopias  avTov'Pcopa'iKiis. 

Tacitus,  Histor.  v.  13 :  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis 
sacerdotum  litteris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret 
oriens,  profectique  Judaea  rerum  potirentur.  quse  ambages  Ve- 
spasianum  ac  Titum  prsedixerat.  sed  vulgus  more  humanfe  cu- 
pidinis,  sibi  tantam  fatorum  magnitudinem  interpretati,  ne  ad- 
versis  quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur. 

Suetonius,  Titus  Fl.  Vespasian,  4,  8 :  Percrebuerat  oriente 
toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio :  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore 
Judaea  profecti  rerum  potirentur.  id  de  imperatore  Romano, 
quantum  eventu  postea  patuit  praedictum,  Judaei  ad  sese  tra- 
hentes  rebellarunt. 

Under  these  circximstances,  it  would  certainly  be  a  singular 
thing  that  no  person  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  gene- 
ral expectation  of  the  ]\Iessiah,  existing  among  the  Jews,  to  ap- 
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the  utmost  predicted  in  this  instance — by  no  means 
amounts  to  a  i)rediction  of  the  existence  and  fact  of 

pear  in  that  character,  before  the  l)irth  of  Christ,  if  the  fact  that 
so  many  appeared,  pretendinjj;  to  tlie  title  of  the  Messiah,  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  is  to  be  accounted  for  simply  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  expectation  in  question. 

It  is  well  observed  by  bishop  Newton,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  prophecy,  that  Josephus  has  carefully  abstained  from  men- 
tioning the  name  either  of  the  Christ,  or  of  any  false  Christ ;  as 
often  as  he  records  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  such  impostors, 
calling  them  false  prophets,  jugglers,  deceivers,  or  the  like,  but 
never  once  false  Christs.  No  doubt  he  had  his  reasons  for  this 
distinction  ;  reasons  in  all  probability  the  same  which  produced 
his  total  omission  of  the  mention  of  Christianity  also,  in  any 
part  of  his  history — as  if  no  such  thing  had  been  known  or 
heard  of  in  the  world  in  his  time ;  and  yet  before  he  wrote  his 
liistory  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  much  more  before  he  wrote 
his  Jewish  Antiquities,  Christianity  had  more  than  spread 
through  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  already  pro- 
fessed in  parts  of  the  world  far  beyond  its  extreinest  bounds. 
There  can  be  little  question,  however,  that  by  these  characters 
he  means  false  Christs,  properly  so  called ;  and  that  every  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  character  recorded  by  him,  for  the  interval 
between  the  Ascension  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  the 
aj)pearance  of  a  false  Christ.  Let  us  specify  these  appearances 
in  their  order. 

First,  Ant.  Jud.  .xviii.  iv.  1 :  U.  C.  7^'->-  A.  D.  3G,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  government  of  Pilate,  and  the  twenty-second  of 
Tiberius,  a  Samaritan  impostor  {avrjp  iv  oXi'-yw  t6  ^//■fCSoff  ridtfifvos, 
Ka\  t(\)  Tjdovfj  TTis  ttXjjOvos  rexvuC^v  to.  iravTo)  assembles  the  Sama- 
ritans in  great  numbers,  at  a  village  called  Titharaba,  pre- 
paratory to  ascending  mount  Gerizim  with  them,  under  pretence 
of  pointing  out  the  place  there,  where  the  Upa  crKtiir]  had  been 
concealed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Pilate  fell  upon  them,  before 
the  attempt  was  put  into  execution,  and  dispersed  them  by  force 
of  arms.  Whether  this  man  is  to  be  considered  a  false  Christ, 
does  not  appear ;  though,  that  he  laid  claim  to  a  prophetical  or 
supernatural  character,  is  evident  from  the  abo^e  account.  As 
VOL.  V.  C  C 
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such  wars.  Wars,  which  are  only  heard  of,  must 
still  be  at  a  distance,  must  still  be  only  in  medita- 

a  Samaritan,  indeed,  in  whatsoever  capacity  he  might  profess  to 
appear  among  his  own  countrymen,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
he  could  meet  with  no  success  among  the  Jews.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  however,  that  Simon  ]\Iagus,  who  appears  from  the 
description  given  of  him  in  the  Acts,  chap.  viii.  9 — 11,  to  have 
been  passing  himself  off,  among  the  Samaritans,  for  some  extraor- 
dinary character,  as  ff  hvvafxis  tov  Qfov  fj  ixeyaKr],  sometime  previous 
to  the  coming  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  among  them — (the  time 
of  which  was  the  next  year  to  this  transaction  in  Josephus, 
U.  C.  790,  A.  D.  37.  see  my  Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss,  xiii.)  must  have 
flourished  about  that  period  ;  and  might  even  be  the  impostor 
described  by  Josephus  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  this  impostor 
perished,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  of  Pilate,  though  he  and 
his  followers  were  put  to  the  route.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
lost  any  credit  with  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  so  occasioned  ;  as  the  principal  men  among  the  Sa- 
maritans are  said  to  have  made  the  violence  of  Pilate  the  ground 
of  a  specific  complaint  against  him,  before  Vitellius  the  governor 
of  Syria,  which  led  to  his  removal  from  office.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Simon  INIagus  might  be  one  of  the  school  of  this  impostor, 
or  encouraged  by  his  example  and  success  to  set  himself  up,  so 
shortly  after,  in  the  same  character. 

Next  to  this  impostor,  in  point  of  time,  some  commentators 
place  Dositheus,  also  a  Samaritan ;  who  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  some  extraordinary  person, 
like  Simon.  But  Dositheus,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  about 
him,  in  my  opinion  would  come  too  late  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  scope  of  the  prophecy,  in  such  of  its  particulars  as 
lie  between  the  Ascension  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  most  probably  a  Gnostic,  and  of  the  school  of  Simon. 

Again,  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  v.  1  :  U.  C.  797  or  798.  A.  D.  44  or  45, 
when  Cuspius  Fadus  was  Procurator  of  Juda?a,  one  Theudas, 
yoTjs  Tis  dv7)p,  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  persuades  numbers  of 
the  people  to  follow  him  with  their  possessions  (KTrjcreis)  to  the 
Jordan,  promising  to  divide  the  water,  and  "  to  afford  them  an 
"  easy  passage  across:"  diodov  nape^eiv  avro'is  pabiav.  This,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  the  first  instance  of  an  historical  character,  who  may 
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tion  ;  and  what  is  yet  at  a  distance  mav^  possibly 
never  arrive,  what  is  only  in  meditation  peradven- 

be  considered  to  answer  to  the  description  of  a  false  Christ 
among  the  Jews:  and  it  would  be  a  singular  circumstance,  sup- 
]>()sing  the  date  of  his  appearance  to  be  U.  C.  7«^7-  -'^-  ^^-  "I'^j 
that  it  coincided  with  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  circuit  to  th' 
Gentiles;  see  my  Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  575.  Fadus  destroyed 
many  of  this  man's  followers ;  and  made  prisoner  and  beheaded 
the  man  himself. 

Again,  in  the  account  of  this  first  circtiit  of  St.  Paul's  above 
referred  to,  when  he  was  got  no  further  than  Paphus  in  Cyprus, 
the  place  whidi  he  visited  first,  and  consequently  early  after  his 
setting  out,  U.  C.  7i^7-  A.  D.  44,  we  meet  with  a  reference  to  a 
certain  Barjesus,  a  Jew,  described  as  a  magician  and  a  false 
prophet.  Acts  xiii.  6  ;  which  implies  that,  like  Simon  Blagus, 
he  must  have  given  himself  out  as  .some  superior  character, 
thougli  perhaps  not  as  the  Messiah  ;  besides  that,  whatever  was 
the  character  in  which  he  professed  to  appear,  it  was  not  in 
Jiidjea,  but  in  Cyprus.  The  Jews  of  Cyprus  would  seem  to 
have  been  peculiarly  addicted  to  magic  ;  for  Josephus  also  men- 
tions a  Jew,  called  Simon,  a  native  of  that  island,  and  a  pro- 
fessed magician  in  the  time  of  Felix,  and  consequently  a  con- 
temporary of  his  own  :   Ant.  Jud.  xx.  vii.  2. 

Again,'  Ant.  xx.  viii.  6  :  U.  C.  {508  or  809.  A.  D.  5a  or  56, 
under  the  government  of  Felix,  these  impostors  are  found  to 
appear  in  swarms,  as  it  were ;  the  time  of  their  rising  up  in 
such  numbers,  both  here  and  also  B.  ii.  xiii.  4,  being  made  to 
synchronise  with  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  Sicarii,  or  Assas- 
sins, (see  my  Diss.  vol.  ii.  ])iss.  i.  ^,)  not  long  prior  to  St.  Paul's 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  before  he  was  sent  to  Rome  :  ol  8e  yorjrfs 

KOI  djraTeavfs  nv6pa>TTOi  tov  o)(\ov  eireidov  aiirols  fls  rffv  epyjfMiav  ciKaOai. 
hd^fiv  yap  €(j)aaav  (vapyrj  repara  Koi  crTjfj.ua,  Kara  rrju  tov  Qeov  npo- 
voiav  yevopfva.  Kai  ttoWoI  TTdadeiTes  ttjs  d(f)poavvr]s  ripcopias  vnea-^ov. 
dvaxBfvras  yap  airovs  4>^Xt^  fKoXaaev.  So  the  War,  ii.  xiii.  4 : 
7rXui/ot  yap  avOpanoi  koi  aTrareau'es  Trpocrx^jpari  deiacrpov,  Vfcarepicrpovs 
Ka\  pera^oXas  irpayparevopevoi,  haipovav  to  ttKijOos  dptnddov,  (cat 
TTpOTJyov  fls  TTjV  (p-qpiav,  (os  eKel  tov  Qeov  Bei^ovTos  avTo'n  arjpf'ia  e'Xev- 
dfpias.  eVl  TOVTOis  6  ^rjXi^,  eddfcet  yap  anoaTacreas  eivai  Kara^oXt], 
nepylras   Imrfls  Ka\  nt^ovi  onKiTas,  ttoKv  nXrjdos  8if(f>6tip{.      Let   the 
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ture  may  never  be  executed.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  allow  its  full  weight  to  this  peculiarity  of 

reader  attend  here  to  the  circumstance  of  their  leading  their 
followers  into  the  wilderness — their  promises  of  signs  and  won- 
ders, absolutely;,  or  signs  and  wonders  of  deliverance — which 
afford  the  best  commentary  on  the  prophecy, 

Again,  as  an  instance  of  the  deceptions  in  question,  both  the 
Antiquities^,  xx.  viii.  6,  and  the  War.  ii.  xiii.  5,  subjoin  here  the 
history  of  the  attempt  of  the  Egyptian  false  prophet,  alluded  to 
also  Acts  xxi.  38.  Of  this  man's  appearance,  Cf.  my  former 
work,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  7-  His  history,  as  I  apprehend,  was  as 
follows :  he  appeared  first,  probably  at  the  Passover,  U.  C. 
809.  A.  D.  56,  and  at  that  time  led  away  into  the  wilderness, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  the  four  thousand  sicarii.  No  doubt 
his  object  in  going  forth  from  Jerusalem,  into  that  quarter,  was 
to  collect  more  force.  He  was  returning,  in  all  probability,  after 
the  Pentecost,  next  ensuing,  out  of  the  wilderness,  with  a  body 
of  30,000  followers,  and  approaching  the  city  by  \vay  of  mount 
Olivet,  (all  this  we  are  told  in  the  War,)  promising  (as  we  learn 
from  the  Antiquities)  eKeidev  imhel^ai,  cos,  KeXevaavros  avTov,  ttItttoi 
TO.  Twv  'lepoaoXvp.av  Tei)(7],  St"  av  rrjv  e'ccrodov  avTois  Trape^eiv  eTrrj-yyeX- 
Xero :  when  his  progress  was  stopped  by  Felix.  Of  his  imme- 
diate followers  (so  the  Antiquities)  four  hundred  were  killed, 
and  two  hundred  made  prisoners ;  of  the  body  of  his  followers 
in  general  (so  'the  War)  the  greater  part  were  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  dispersed. 

Again,  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  viii.  10:  U.  C.  813.  A.  D.  60.  under 
Festus  ;  TTefXTveL  Se  ^rjaros  bvvnjjiiv  'nrTTiKrjV  re  Koi  Tre^iKrjv  eVt  Toiis 
aTTaTTjOevras  aTTo  (leg.  vtto)  tlvos  avdpoonov  y6r]Tos,  crcoTrjpiav  avrols 
iirayyihXop.ivov  Koi  Tvavkav  kukmu,  el  (BovXrjde'iev  ervecrdai  pexpi  r^y  e'p/;- 
p,iai  ovra.  Koi  avrov  re  eKe'ivov  top  ivrrnTrjaavTa,  Koi  rovs  a.Ko\ov6rjaav- 
Ta<:  bucjideipav  ol  Tre/x^^eVrey. 

Again,  B.  vi.  v.  2 :  we  have  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  impostors,  on  Lous  10.  U.C.  823.  A.  D.  70.  the 
very  day  when  the  temple  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  in  obedience  to  his  command, 
having  taken  refuge  on  the  last  remaining  crroot,  or  cloister  of  the 
outer  temple,  were  there  burnt  by  the  Romans,  along  with  the 
cloister,  or  perished  by  the  sword  in  attempting  to  escape  from  it: 
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the  language  of  the  prophecy,  and  to  construe  it 
according  to  its  literal  import ;  for  it  would  be  in- 

TovTois  fu'rtof  T^y  uTToAems  ^€v8o7rpo(f)rjTrjs  ri?  KaTea-TT],  kut  (Keivrju  ktj- 
pv^as  TTjv  T]fj.tpav  toIs  eVl  r^y  TrdXfcof  wy  "  6  Qeus  eVi  to  Upov  dva^?)vai 
"  KeXdfi,  8€$op€VOVS  Til  a-rj^Mfla  r^y  (rarijpLas."  TToXXol  S'  rjcrav  eyKcWfTOi 
rrapu  twv  Tvpdvvav  rore  rrpiy  tov  dfjpov  7r/30(/)^rai,  Ttpoa-p.ivtiv  ttju  oVo 
ToC  GfoO  (3o^0€iav  KarayyiXXovTfs,  wy  ^rroj/  avropoXohv,  Kui  tovs  indvw 
bkovs  Koi  (l>v\aKrjs  yivop.hovs  ? Xirty  TrapaKpaTcarj . 

It  is  nut  necessary,  for  the  illustration  of  the  prophecy  on  the 
mount,  to  pursue  the  history  of  Je^vish  false  Christs  later  than 
this  point  of  time.  We  are  told,  however,  B.  vii.  xi.  1.  that  U.C. 
827  or  828.  A.  D.  74  or  7.">.  the  last  year  of  the  war,  (see  my 
Diss.  vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  and  Supplem.  Diss.  p.  431—438.  and 
Diss.  X.  177—]  91.)  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Siairii,  who  had 
escaped  to  Cyrene,  ovk  oXiyovs  tQ>v  dnopcov  dvinficre  Trpoa-exfiv  aiiTci, 
Koi  npoTiyayev  ds  Ti]v  i'prjpov,  arjpela  Kal  (f)c'i(TpaTa  dfi^eiv  vniaxvoifievos. 
This  man  A\'as  by  trade  a  weaver.  Catullus,  the  governor  of  the 
Pentapolis  of  Africa,  destroyed  or  dispersed  liis  followers,  and 
made  Jonathan  his  prisoner,  sparing  his  life  himself,  but  send- 
ing him  to  Rome,  uliere  he  was  put  to  death  by  V^espasian : 
Joseph.  Vita,  76. 

After  this,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  more  false  Christs,  until 
the  aj)pearance  of  the  celebrated  impostor  Barchochab  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  ;  unless  the  two  men,  Andreas  and  Artemio, 
who  are  mentioned  as  the  ringleaders  of  the  Jews  of  Libya,  of  Cy- 
prus, and  of  ^Mesopotamia,  in  their  rebellion,  in  the  18th  or  19th 
of  Trajan,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number.     Barchochab 
assumed  his  name  (which  means  the  son  of  the  star)  in  reference 
most  probably  to  the  prophecy,  Numbers  xxiv.  I7.     Eusebius, 
E.  H.  iv.  6.  118.  C.  observes   upon   it,  its  8fj  e|  olpavov  (paa-Trjp 
uvTo'is  KaTfXvXridas,  KOKOVfifvois  T€  e7rtXd/x>//-at  Teparevofjievos.    But  he  is 
said  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  breathing  out  fire  and  smoke, 
by  some  contrivance  or  other,  probably  similar  to  what  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Fragm.  lib.  xxxiv.  vol.  x.  102,  103.  relates  of  Ennus, 
the  ringleader  of  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  about  B.C.  86: 
TfXfVToiov   8id  Tivoi  pr]xavfjs  nvp,  perd   tivos  ev0ov(Tiaapov,  koi  (^\6ya 
Bid  Tov  aropaTOs  rjrpUi,  nal  ovtco  rd  peXXovra  avfcfioi^a^ev.    ds  yap  /ca- 
pvov,  rj  Ti  ToiovTo,  Terp-qpkuop  i^   fKarepov  pcpovs,  iverldei  nvp,  koi  ttju 
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deed  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  history,  as  I  have 
shewed  ah*eady,  to  assume  that  the  existence  and 
fact  of  actual  wars,  between  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  prophecy,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
was  the  particular  event  intended  by  this  allusion 
to  the  hearing,  or  the  rumours,  of  wars  beforehand. 
Besides,  however,  this  consideration  of  the  truth 
of  history  ;  the  canons  which  v/e  laid  down  above, 
the  obvious  language  of  the  prediction  itself,  and 
the  still  plainer  intimation  furnished  by  the  admo- 
nition connected  with  it,  render  it  impossible  not  to 
conclude  that  the  matter  of  fact  predicted  in  this  in- 
stance, is  not  wars,  but  rumours,  reports,  or  threats 
of  wars ;  nor  yet  rumours,  reports,  or  threats  of 
wars,  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
Judcca  no  more  than  any  other  country,  but  spe- 
cially concerning  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Jewish  community;  nor  yet 'such  things,  as  confined 
to  the  unbelieving  part  of  that  community,  but  as 
equally  matter  of  personal  interest  and  concern  to 
the  believing  also ;  nor  yet  rumours,  reports,  or 
threats  of  wars,  affecting  these  in  common  with  the 
rest,  such  as  the  Jewish  people  might  ordinarily 
expect  to  encounter,  without  much  alarm,  or  fear 
for  the  consequences  ;  but  such,  as  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  be  eminently  calcu- 
lated  to  excite  most  of  terror  and   dismay  in  the 

avvexfiv  avro  bvvafievrjv  xik-qv.  elra  evTt6e\i  tm  arofiaTi,  Kcd  Trpocnrvecov, 
wore  jj-iu  aivivOrjpai,  irore  8e  (pXoya  e^eKaev.  Barcliochab  exercised 
the  most  horrible  cruelties  on  the  Christians  who  fell  into  his 
power.  He  was  supported  with  all  the  intiuence  of  the  cele- 
brated rabbi  Akibah — the  father  of  the  rabbinical  lore  of  the 
present  day ;  whom  the  Romans,  having  at  last  made  prisoner, 
are  said  to  have  flayed  alive. 
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apprehension  of  them,  and  to  prove  most  calamitous 
and  disastrous  in  their  consequences. 

The  fact  of  two  sucli  reports,  or  menaces  of  war, 
particularly  aflecting  the  Jews,  and  no  other  com- 
munity of  the  ancient  world,  in  the  interval  between 
the  delivery  of  the  prophecy  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  hai)pens  to  be  on  record  ;  the  nature  of 
which   is  in  all  respects  answerable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  thus  given  beforehand   by  the  prediction. 
It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that,  as  there  were  three 
Roman  emperors,  and  no  more,  between  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  in  the  sixteenth  of  whose  reign  the  pro- 
phecy was  delivered,  and  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem — Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero — the  two 
first    of   these,  almost    at    equal   distances   of  time 
asunder,  menaced  the  Jews  with  a  war,  which,  to 
the  eye  of  human  observation,  seemed  all  but  in- 
evitable, and  the  last  actually  carried  it  into  effect. 
On   the   first  occasion,  nothing  but   the  opportune 
assassination  of  Caius;  and  on  the  second,  nothing 
but  the   most  active  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  men  among  the  Jews,  and  the   timeliest 
submission,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large,  saved 
them    from   the    inq)ending   danger — Caius    having 
already  commanded  the  president  of  Syria,  Petro- 
nius,  to  carry  his  orders  for  the  erection  of  his  statue 
in  the   temple,  into  execution,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  ;  Claudius  having  in  some  measure  declared 
war  against   the  Jews,  as  it  was,  by  ordering  all 
Jews  to  quit  Rome  and  Italy  within  a  given  time'". 

m  The  time  of  the  first  of  these  events  was  U.  C.  793 794. 

A.  D.  40—41 :  that  of  the  second  was  U.  C.  802.  A.  D.  49.    See 
my  former  work,  vol.  i.  Diss.  iv.  App.  iii.  239—244.  (Supplem, 

c  c  4 
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In  both  these  cases,  however,  the  threatening  storm 
passed  over,  and  the  horizon  again  grew  clear ;  for 
our  Lord  had  forewarned  his  disciples  that  such 
things  must  happen,  such  alarms  must  arise,  and 
such  apprehensions  must  have  cause  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  but  the  end  should  not  be  yet. 

The  apparent  certainty  of  a  contest  with  the 
power  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  under 
any  circumstances  would  be  a  serious  thing  in  the 
estimation  of  every  reflecting  Jew  ;  from  the  fact  of 
which  he  could  anticipate  nothing  but  mischief  and 
disaster  to  his  own  country :  the  idea  of  the  same 
thing  would  be  doubly  alarming  to  those,  who,  like 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  were  previously  aware,  not 
only  that  God  designed,  in  process  of  time,  to  bring 
some  great  national  calamity  upon  their  country, 
but  also  that  the  destined  instruments,  by  which  he 
v/as  to  work  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  were  the  arms 
of  Rome.  It  might  be  necessary,  then,  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  only  benevolently  considerate  in  our 
blessed  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  tranquillizing  his  dis- 
ciples under  such  forebodings,  until  the  time  when 
to  take  the  alarm  would  be  the  one  thing  needful 
with  a  view  to  their  preservation  from  the  common 
ruin — to  give  them  reason  to  know  beforehand,  that 
however  dark  and  menacing  the  aspect  of  political 
affairs — however  inevitable  such  a  catastrophe  as  a 

Diss.  378;,  379.)  and  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  14 — 17-  (Siipplem.  Diss. 
439,  440.) 

Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  i.  2,  says  of  the  former^  (wlieii  cer- 
tainly the  danger  of  a  rupture  with  the  imperial  government  was 
the  most  imminent,  and  to  all  a2)peurance  unavoidable,)  Wvei  re 
TO)  7]fxeTep(o  ovBe  els  oXlyov  f^eyeyufei  jxtj  ovk  ciTToXwAeVai,  fxi]  ra)(fLas 
uvtS  (that  is,  Taicp)  reXivriis  TTapayevo}xivT]S. 
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rupture  with  Rome  might  seem — no  such  result 
was  yet  to  be  apprehended  as  a  Roman  war,  until 
many  other  things  had  first  come  to  pass.  How 
useful,  how  welcome,  how  consolatory  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  such  an  assurance  as  this 
must  have  been,  in  the  time  of  need,  we  may  con- 
ceive from  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  under  which  the  rest  of  the 
nation  laboured,  with  the  anticipation  of  the  same 
danger,  without  tlie  same  antecedent  conviction  that 
in  reality  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  This  know- 
ledge we  obtain  from  the  contemporary  narrative  of 
Josephus.  Nor  is  it  the  least  amiable  feature  in 
this  monument  of  Divine  prescience,  exerted  in  union 
with  Divine  benevolence,  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
faithful  and  deserving  objects  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence, in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  and  crooked  gene- 
ration ;  that  Jesus  condescends  to  relieve  his  disci- 
ples from  unnecessary  trepidation  before  the  proper 
time,  as  much  as  to  guard  them  against  a  fatal  su- 
pineness  at  the  time ;  and  protects  them  from  ima- 
ginary terrors  and  api)rehensions,  while  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  for  their  safety — as  well  as  from 
real  hazards  and  dangers,  when  those  were  to  be  en- 
countered. And  this,  we  may  add,  in  the  last  place, 
is  apparently  the  reason,  why  this  description  of 
signs  is  combined  with  the  preceding,  and  both  are 
stated  by  themselves,  apart  from  and  before  the 
rest ;  not  merely  because  they  might  be,  and  indeed 
were,  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  there  was  none,  among  them  all,  so 
closely  connected  in  the  anticipation,  and  so  nearly 
identified  in  the  event,  with  the  coming  and  effect  of 
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the  days  of  vengeance  themselves — as  these  two  in 
particular. 

It  has  been  assumed  of  the  object  of  the  third 
division  of  the  prophecy,  Matt.  xxiv.  29 — 31,  that 
it  was  designed  to  return  an  answer  to  the  third 
question,  virtually,  if  not  actually  put;  what  was 
the  sign  to  precede  the  awreXeia  tov  aliivog,  or  close  of 
the  period  of  ages  ?  whether  understood  of  tlie  end 
of  the  world,  or  of  any  other  event,  which  admits  of 
being  considered  a  consummation  of  a  preexisting 
state  of  things,  as  well  as  that.  The  testimony,  in- 
deed, of  each  of  the  Evangelists  who  record  this  con- 
cluding division,  concurs  to  shew,  that  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  events  which  begin  now  to  be 
predicted,  they  bear  date  from  a  point  of  time  later 
than  the  close  of  the  period  hitherto  under  consider- 
ation— not  only  than  the  interval  between  the  de- 
livery of  the  prophecy,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  days  of  vengeance,  understood  synonymously 
with  the  national  visitation  of  the  Jews,  but  than 
the  conclusion  of  those  days  themselves. 

True  it  is,  that  with  respect  to  this  point  of  time, 
St.  Matthew  connects  the  beginning  of  the  new 
series  of  events  with  the  conclusion  of  the  former, 
by  a  particle  of  time,  which,  literally  construed, 
would  imply  that  the  one  should  begin  to  bear  date 
immediately  after  the  end  of  the  other.  But  this  is 
no  necessary  inference ;  for  of  the  two  later  histo- 
rians of  the  same  predictions,  St.  Mark  has  modified 
the  form  of  St.  Matthew's  expression,  and  St.  Luke 
has  omitted  both  that,  or  any  equivalent  expression, 
entirely  ;    which  is   sufficient  to  intimate,  that  the 
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language  of  the  furincr  account  in  tliis  instance,  was 
liable  to  some  misconstruction,  contrary  to  the  projK-r 
intent  of  the  projihecy;  which  it  was  desirable  to 
obviate  in  a  second  or  a  third  account  of  the  same 
things. 

It  is,  however,  to  l)e  remembered,  that  both  in 
the  past,  and  in  tlie  present  description  of  the 
course  and  circumstances  of  future  events,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sj)eaker  was  the  language  of  omni- 
science, and  the  ideas  of  the  Speaker  were  the  ideas  of 
omniscience  :  to  \\hose  apj)rt'iiension  the  succession 
of  future  e\ents,  and  the  coinj)arative  interval  be- 
tween one  point  of  time  and  another,  are  necessarily 
very  dill'erent  from  what  they  appear  to  linite  intel- 
ligences, like  the  human  mind.  It  is  essential  to 
onniiscience,  to  take  in  ail  time,  at  once;  to  com- 
l)reliend  the  simultaneous  prospect  of  eternity  a 
parte  ante,  and  of  eternity  a  purte  post :  as  it  is  es- 
sential to  omnipresence  to  fill  all  space,  and  to  be 
l)resent  at  all  j)oints  of  infinitude  at  once.  To  such 
a  prospect  as  tliis,  the  greatest  of  linite  intervals,  be- 
tween successive  events,  nuist  be  obliterated  ;  and 
things  the  nu)st  distant  to  our  ai)prehensions,  must 
aj)])ear  to  be  contiguous  and  consecutive. 

Especially  may  this  conjunction  of  remote  events 
in  the  simultaneous  pros{)ect  of  omniscience,  i)e  ex- 
pected to  characterize  all  those  revelations  of  futu- 
rity, the  ])roper  subject  of  which  is  the  uninter- 
rupted development,  continuation,  and  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  counsels  themselves,  from  their  first  ori- 
gination to  their  final  consummation.  It  is  to  l)e 
observed,  accordingly,  that  this  whole  period  be- 
tween  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and   the  end  of 
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all  things,  is  one  period  only — during  which  one 
connected  action  is  going  forward — the  events  suc- 
cessively developed  are  of  a  kindred  nature — and 
each  individual  part,  in  its  own  time  and  place,  is 
alike  subservient  to  the  end  of  the  whole — the  as- 
sertion and  administration  of  the  kingly  office  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  final  end  of  which,  next  to  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  vindication 
of  his  own  honour,  is  the  protection,  preservation, 
and  rewarding  of  his  church,  the  coercion,  the  pun- 
ishment, and  the  destruction  of  her  enemies  and  his. 
This  whole  period  is  called  sometimes  collectively 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  because  made  up  of  a 
series  of  dispensations  in  which  Jesus  Christ,  in  his 
mediatorial  capacity,  that  is,  in  his  human,  conjoined 
with  his  Divine  nature,  is  the  principal  agent ;  and 
sometimes  individually  his  day,  because  made  up  of 
dispensations,  which  however  distinct  in  themselves, 
are  devoted  to  a  connnon  purpose.  Referred  to  the 
first  of  these  denominations,  a  particular  portion  of 
the  period,  with  the  dispensation,  whether  of  mercy 
or  of  judgment,  specially  appropriated  to  it,  must  be 
called  one  of  these  days  of  the  Son  of  man ;  referred 
to  the  latter,  one  of  the  hours  of  this  day  of  the 
Son  of  man ;  an  usage  of  speech  of  which  the  pro- 
phecy on  the  mount  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  supplies 
an  instance. 

It  was,  consequently,  far  from  improbable  antece- 
dently, that  the  present  division  of  a  common  sub- 
ject, might  begin  to  relate  to  things  long  posterior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  every  thing  hitherto  predicted,  and  yet  stand  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  what  precedes,  as  the  de- 
scription beforehand  of  another  of  the  same  days  of 
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the  Son  of  man,  or  as  the  prosecution  of  the  sequel 
of  the  history  of  the  same  clay,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  already  recorded.  Of  all  the  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  subsequent  to  the  proper 
commencement  of  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ, 
how  many,  and  what,  may  have  served  to  particular 
purposes  of  providence,  or  judgment,  how  many,  and 
what,  would  consequently  deserve  to  be  specially 
called  his  day;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  where 
every  thing  which  has  happened,  either  in  the  moral 
or  in  the  natural  world,  from  the  time  that  all 
power  was  committed  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
must  besu])i)osed  to  have  happened  either  of  his  ap- 
l)oiMtment,  or  of  his  permission ;  and  in  each  case 
witli  the  wisest  and  best  subserviency  to  the  general 
pur])oses  of  his  government :  but  with  respect  to  his 
days,  understood  in  the  proper  forensic  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is,  those  periods,  and  those  dispensations, 
at  which  and  by  which,  he  reveals  himself  in  his 
proper  judicial  caj)acity  for  the  redress  of  his  serv- 
ants and  for  the  punishment  of  his  adversaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  merits  of  both  at  his  own 
hands ;  the  three  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  three 
only  ones  of  tlie  number,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
are  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  first ;  the 
decision  of  the  great  antichristian  contest,  j)repara- 
tory  to  the  millennium,  as  the  second ;  and  the  ge- 
neral judgment,  preliminary  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  as  the  last.  It 
is  my  opinion,  that  as  the  part  of  the  prophecy, 
hitherto  considered,  relates  to  the  first  of  this  num- 
ber ;  so  that,  on  the  consideration  of  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  relates  to  the  second  ;  as  we  shall 
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find,  perhaps,  that  a  part  of  the  prophecy,  at  the 
end  of  all,  relates  to  the  third. 

It  is  very  evident,  indeed,  that  whatever  obscurity 
may  hang  over  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  di- 
vision, others  of  the  number  are  their  own  inter- 
preters, and  admit  only  of  one  construction  of  their 
meaning.  A  personal  reappearance  of  the  Son  of 
man,  coming  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  much 
power  and  glory,  is  plainly  promised  by  it ;  which 
personal  reappearance  must  be  upon  one  of  his  two 
advents  again,  which  are  all  that  scripture  gives  us 
reason  yet  to  expect;  either  that  which  ushers  in 
the  millennium,  or  that  which  precedes  the  end  of 
the  world.  It  is  as  plainly  promised  that  this  per- 
sonal reappearance  of  Christ  himself,  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  sending  forth  of  his  angels,  with  a 
trumpet  of  mighty  voice,  to  gather  unto  him  his 
elect  ones,  from  the  four  winds,  and  from  one  end 
of  heaven  to  another ;  where,  from  the  allusion  to 
the  sounding  of  the  trumpet,  we  may  collect  perhaps 
that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  advent  of  Christ 
will  be  the  raising  of  the  dead  ;  and  consequently 
either  the  first  resurrection,  preparatory  to  the  mil- 
lennium, or  the  second,  at  the  end  of  all  things : 
and,  from  the  description  of  the  effect  which  follows, 
the  gathering  of  the  elect  unto  Christ  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  we  may  infer  in  like  manner, 
that  both  the  advent  and  the  resurrection,  in  ques- 
tion, are  preliminary  to  another  dispensation,  the 
admission  of  the  good  into  the  enjoyment  of  their 
proper  reward  along  with  Christ — and  consequently 
either  the  millenary  reward,  confined  to  the  good 
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and  faithful  among  the  members  of  the  visible 
cliurch,  at  all  periods  of  its  existence,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  reward  in  heaven,  the  common  privi- 
lege of  the  righteous,  among  moral  agents  in  general. 
Between  these  two  opinions,  I  camiot  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  former — and  therefore  to  conclude  that 
the  advent  is  the  advent  preparatory  to  the  millen- 
nium, the  resurrection  is  the  first  resurrection,  which 
follows  on  that  advent,  and  the  reward  is  the  privi- 
lege of  partaking  in  the  blessings  of  the  millenary 
dispensation  ;  for  those  whom  the  angels  are  destined 
to  bring  together,  as  a  consequence  of  this  advent  of 
Christ,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  proper  re- 
ward in  conjunction  with  him,  wheresoever  found, 
and  whether  previously  alive  or  dead,  are  called  his 
elect  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  elect  is  restricted 
by  the  usage  of  scripture  to  the  true  members  of  the 
visible  church,  the  people  of  God,  strictly  so  called ; 
and  above  all,  to  faithful  believers  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  are  the  subjects  of  this  gathering  together,  to 
whatsoever  it  may  be  preliminary,  described  to  be 
any  but  the  elect.  Consequently  in  the  dispensation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  ensuing  upon  it,  none  are  pro- 
perly concerned,  but  they ;  a  description  of  conse- 
quences which  may  hold  good  of  every  thing  prepa- 
ratory to  such  a  dispensation  as  the  millennium,  in 
which  a  part  only  of  moral  agents  are  directly  in- 
terested, but  not  preparatory  to  such  an  oeconomy  of 
retribution  as  the  general  judgment,  in  which  the 
complex  of  responsible  beings  are  concerned  alike. 

There  have  been  in  fact  commentators  on  the 
prophecy,  who,  concluding  the  substance  of  this  last 
division  to  have  a  special  reference  to  the  events 
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which  must  precede  and  usher  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  have  thought  that  the  whole  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding divisions  was  purposely  intended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  this ;  that  the  national  visitation  of  the 
Jews  was  not  only  a  type  of  those  events,  but  by  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  its  own  class  of  predic- 
tions, was  expressly  designed  to  give  credibility  be- 
forehand to  these  more  distant,  but  still  kindred  pro- 
phecies. But,  though  the  exact  fulfilment  of  one 
part  of  the  same  series  of  predictions  in  its  proper 
order,  naturally  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  rest  in  due  season  ;  yet  to  maintain 
that  the  first  half  of  this  illustrious  prophecy,  had  no 
other  object,  except  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  se- 
cond, would  be  liable  to  great  objections.  Strictly 
speaking  nothing  would  be  necessary,  at  least  in  the 
estimation  of  the  hearers  of  the  prophecy,  to  inspire 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  futurity  of  the  things 
predicted  by  it,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  our  Sa- 
viour had  predicted  them.  The  consideration  of  the 
two  preceding  divisions  has  shewn  that  they  possess 
an  use  and  purpose  of  their  own,  to  which  they  are 
carefully  accommodated  ;  and  that  too  an  use  and 
purpose,  entirely  worthy  of  the  communications. 
And  in  fact,  did  we  compare  the  fulness  of  the 
former  with  the  conciseness  of  the  latter,  merely,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say  this  last  was  an  appendix 
added  to  them,  rather  than  that  they  were  an  intro- 
duction premised  to  it.  But  the  truth  is,  they  are 
each  independent  of  the  other,  and  only  connected 
together  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  subject, 
which  both  in  the  original  inquiry,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fact,  naturally  distributed  itself  into  two 
heads,  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  day, 
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to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  appear- 
ing of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  same  kind  of  (hiy,  to  any 
analogous  dispensation— whether  the  decision  of  the 
great  antichristian  contest,  and  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod of  ages  in  that  sense,  or  tlie  general  judgment, 
and  the  consunnnation  of  all  things 

How  enlarged  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  futurity,  thus  delineated,   becomes  upon 
this  sui)position,  how  wonderfully  ennobled  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divijie  prescience  of  its  author  ;  it  is 
scarcely  necessary   for   me    to  remind   the   reader. 
With  this  reference,  however,  to  events  still  in  fu- 
turity, and  consequently  more  or  less  wrapt  up  in 
mystery,  it  cannot  of  course    be   expected    that   we 
should  endeavour  to  anticipate,  in  our  explanations 
of  this  member  of  the  prophecy,   those  particular 
disclosures  which  time  only  can  bring  to  light.     To 
do  justice  in  fact  to   this  section  of  the  prophecy 
upon   the  mount,  would  require   us   to  enter  upon 
the  comparison   of  it  with    much  of  the   Book   of 
Revelation  ;  of  which  I  apprehend  this  portion  of  the 
prophecy  would  be  found  a  kind  of  ei)itome,  em- 
bracing the  same  outline  of  events,  and  the  same 
period  of  time  in  general,  M^ithout  descending  like  that 
book,  into  particulars  ;  a  comparison  which  w  ould  be 
obviously  out  of  our  power  at  present.     The  sort  of 
consideration  which  only  we  can  be  properly  expected 
to  give  to  this  remaining  division  of  the  subject,  is 
such  as  arises  naturally  from  its  connection  with  the 
part  before  it,  and  treats  it  as  an  integral  member  of 
one  whole  ;  with  which  view,  I  observe,  that  as  its 
subject-matter  in  general  is  akin  to  that  of  the  two 
former  divisions,  so  is  the  plan  and  distribution  of 
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its  contents  analogous  to  the  order  which  has  been 
seen  to  pervade  theirs. 

For  example,  events  were  specified  in  the  former 
instance,  to  mark  out  and  presignify  the  approach  of 
the  end  ;  and  events  are  specified  in  this  instance, 
also,  which  are  obviously  intended  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  of  signs  of  something  else.  Those  signs 
before  were  of  two  kinds  in  general ;  and  so  they 
appear  to  be  in  this  instance  also  :  some  of  the  events 
here  specified  are  remote  or  distant  harbingers  of 
the  coming  result  of  all — and  one  in  particular  seems 
to  declare  it  to  be  at  hand ;  serving  the  same  purpose, 
as  a  sign,  in  this  instance,  as  that  particular  event 
which  ushered  in  the  appearing, or  7rap&ucr/a,did  before. 
There  is  apparently  too,  an  interval  of  some  kind 
between  the  manifestation  of  this  sign,  and  the  con- 
summation which  it  ushers  in,  as  there  was  before,  be- 
tween the  sign  of  the  appearing,  and  the  appearing 
itself.  Lastly,  there  is  here  also  an  appearing  and  pre- 
sence, an  advent  and  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
consummate  the  whole  series  of  prognostics  and  har- 
bingers of  its  approach,  as  there  was  before ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  whereas  that  appearing  was 
typical  before,  it  is  literal  now ;  whereas  it  was  vir- 
tual, or  h''^vva[X€i  before, it  is  actual, and  in  person  now. 

Combining  together  the  accounts  of  the  three 
Evangelists,  we  may  collect  that  the  events  which 
are  destined  to  answer  the  purpose  of  signs  of  the 
first  description,  will  be  in  general  twofold  ;  those 
which  will  be  manifested  in  the  heaven,  and  those 
which  will  be  manifested  on  the  earth  ;  but  that  each 
of  them  will  be  subservient  to  a  third,  of  which  they 
are  symptomatic   and   declaratory.     The  events  of 
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the  first  of  these  classes,  whose  locality  is  tiie  heaven, 
are  the  particular  affections  predicted  to  ensue  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  those  of  the  second, 
whose  locality  is  the  earth,  are  the  "  constant  holding 
"  of  nations  in  perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  tossing 
"  thereof  roaring — men's  swooning  (or  being  ready 
"  to  die  away)  from  fear  and  expectation  of  the  things 
"  which  are  coming  upon  the  world  ;"  in  other  words, 
the  disturbance  and  convulsion  of  the  elements  of 
external  nature,  and  a  certain  fearful  misii-ivino;  of 
the  future,  j)ainful  to  feel,  founded  on  the  ominous 
aspect,  and  dismal  forebodings  of  the  times ;  if  in- 
deed the  effect  of  both  these  causes  is  not  reducible 
to  the  single  particular  first  specified,  the  constant 
holding  of  nations  in  perplexity,  {^ivvoyri  eOvoov  (v  airo- 
pta,)  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  express  it  of  each. 
The  third  event,  of  which  the  two  former  classes  of 
signs  collectively  must  be  considered  themselves  the 
prognostics,  as  directly  as  this  event  is  of  something 
beyond  itself — is  the  fact  which  is  meant  by  the  shak- 
ing of  the  powers  of  the  heavens.  All  these  things, 
just  before  enumerated,  whatsoever  is  to  be  their  lo- 
cality, whether  in  the  air  or  on  the  earth,  we  are  ex- 
j)ressly  assured  by  St.  Luke,  would  come  to  pass  and 
be  witnessed,  beforehand,  "  because  the  powers  of  the 
"  heavens  should  be  shaken,"  as  the  event  of  all. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  import  of  these  ex- 
pressions, or  what  is  to  be  understood  by  these 
various  images,  there  can  be  only  two  oj)inions ; 
either  that  they  are  meant  for  literal  descriptions  of 
future  literal  facts,  in  conformity  to  their  apparent 
meaning,  or  that  they  are  intended  in  some  figura- 
tive sense,  and  are  to  be  construed  and  interpreted 
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accordingly.  Between  these  opinions,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  prefer  the  former,  as  much  the  more  pro- 
bable of  the  two,  on  many  accounts.  For,  first,  the 
preceding  review  of  the  prophecy,  up  to  this  point  of 
time,  has  shewn  that  it  contains  not  a  single  allusion 
to  any  one  circumstance  of  futurity,  which  was  not  to 
be  literally  construed,  and  literally  fulfilled.  It  is  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount, 
that  the  Speaker  who  makes  these  copious  disclosures 
of  the  future,  relates  them  with  all  the  calmness,  the 
minuteness,  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  a  well- 
informed  historian,  giving  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  past,  rather  than  a  prospective  summary  of 
the  future  :  and  it  would  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  this  character,  that  two  thirds  of 
the  prophecy  should  contain  nothing  but  plain,  lite- 
ral truth,  and  the  remaining  third,  nothing  but  alle- 
gory and  figure.  Again,  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
if  not  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  by 
discriminating  between  the  phenomena  which  should 
be  visible  in  the  heavens,  and  the  signs  which  should 
be  perceptible  on  the  earth,  clearly  intimates  that 
the  former  must  have  an  use  and  meaning  confined 
to  their  proper  locality,  as  much  as  the  latter ;  and 
in  particular  that  neither,  in  their  own  locality,  can 
be  simply  symbolical  of  any  thing  confined  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  other.  The  terms,  too,  in  which  St.  Luke 
more  especially  speaks  of  the  signs  of  either  class, 
seem  incapable  of  any  thing  but  a  literal  acceptation. 
For  we  observe  fliat  he  has  qualified  the  language 
of  the  prediction  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  with 
respect  to  the  foreshewn  affections  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  to  the  simple,  though  equivalent  assertion  of 
signs  or  phenomena  generally,  to  be  seen  in  the  sun, 
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the  moon,  and  the  stars  ;  from  which  I  think  it 
is  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  themselves,  and  not  something  else 
of  which  they  are  but  symbols,  are  destined  to  be 
the  subjects  of  those  affections.  AVith  respect  to 
the  signs,  whose  locality  is  to  be  the  earth,  too, 
he  has  distinguished  the  continuance  of  nations 
in  distress,  and  the  fearful  misgivings  of  men's 
liearts,  from  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
while  he  classes  them  together  as  signs  of  a  common 
import.  Now  the  two  first  of  these  particulars,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  except  as  literal  future 
matters  of  fact ;  and  if  the  two  first  of  this  class  are 
thus  seen  to  be  literal  events,  the  third  of  the  num- 
ber must  be  as  literal  as  the  other  two ;  for  what 
consistency  would  there  be  in  joining  together  two 
literal  descriptions  of  one  kind,  with  a  symbolical 
description  of  another  kind,  as  equally  members  of 
the  same  class  of  events?  Again,  it  is  distinctly 
aflirmed  by  St.  Luke,  and  it  is  implied  by  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that 
the  true  reason  why  these  things  should  previously 
be  seen  to  come  to  pass ;  why  signs  of  a  peculiar 
kind  should  be  visible  in  the  heavenly  luminaries, 
and  fearful  expectations  should  prevail  ui)on  earth— is 
because  the  powers  of  the  heavens  should  be  shaken. 
In  the  mention  of  this  particular,  the  Evangelists 
are  unanimous — which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
could  not  be  the  least  important  of  all ;  and  they 
agree  too  in  placing  it  at  the  close,  and  after  the 
enumeration  of  the  rest,  as  last  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession— as  not  destined  to  happen,  until  those  had 
preceded  ;  and  evidently  with  good  reason,  if,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  Luke,  this  one  was  to  be  in  fact  the 
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sum  and  substance  of  the  rest.  Now,  if  such  is 
destined  to  be  the  connection  between  these  things, 
what  figurative  meaning  can  be  put  upon  the  pre- 
diction of  those  things  which  are  to  serve  as  the  an- 
tecedents, while  a  literal  meaning  requires  to  be  at- 
tached to  that  which  describes  the  consequent? 
What  symbolical  sense  can  be  couched  under  the  sup- 
posed affections  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  or  the  al- 
lusion to  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  waves,  while 
the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  of  which  they 
are  both  symptomatic,  is  literally  to  be  understood  ? 
The  powers  of  heaven,  if  figuratively  understood, 
must  be  an  image  employed  to  describe  the  king- 
doms, governments,  or  rulers,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
upon  earth  :  in  which  sense,  the  phrase  would  be 
destitute  of  all  support  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  the  usage  of  scripture,  and  the  analogy  of 
prophetical  utterance  in  its  boldest  conceptions, 
and  its  darkest  expressions ".  We  may  venture 
to  say,  that  no  kingdoms,  or  bodies  politic  on 
earth,  nor  their  heads  or  governors,  are  ever  de- 
scribed in  the  style  of  prophecy,  by  the  name  of 
"  the  powers  of  the  heavens."  But  if  the  phrase 
is  to  be  literally  understood,  then,  by  the  powers  of 
the  heavens  must  be  meant  one  or  other  of  the  two 
orders  of  created  intelligences  in  general,  the  good 
and  the  evil  angels,  both  of  them  equally  subordi- 
nate to  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  both  of  them  in  one  sense  the  powers  of  heaven. 
It  is  most  reasonable,  however,  to  understand  it  of 
the  last  of  these  orders  in  particular ;  because  the 
shaking,  agitation,  or  concussion,  of  which  the 
powers  in  question  are  to  be  the  subjects,  implies  a 

"1  Not  exce})ting  even  Dan.  viii,  20. 
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liability  to  external  violence,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  and  a  risk  of  disturbance  in  the  possession  of 
their  antecedent  place  of  abode,  which  cannot  be 
supposed  of  the  good  angels,  but  may  be  of  the  evil 
angels  ;  whose  local  habitation,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  that  toleration  and  immunity,  which  the 
Almighty  is  pleased  to  allow  them  at  present,  we 
have  the  assurance  of  scripture,  is  actually  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  heavens,  or  upper  air";  an  habita- 
tion, which  they  hold  only  by  permission  or  suffer- 
ance of  the  God  of  heaven,  and  from  which  they 
may  sometime  be  ejected  i'.     The  concussion  of  the 

"  Ephes.  ii.  2  ;  vi.  12:  Cf.  Luke  x.  18.  (viii.  31.)  John  xii. 
31  :  xiv,  30;  xvi.  11  :  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  8;  viii.  5  :  2  Cor.  iv.  4: 
«oin.  viii.  38:  Ephes.  i.  10.  21  ;  iii.  10.  15:  Coloss.  i.  13.  16; 
ii.  10.  l.i:    (Cf.  1  Tim.  V.  21.)  :   1  Pet.  iii.  22  :  2  Pet.  ii.  11. 

P  I  consider  it  no  objection  to  the  above  interpretation  of  this 
part  of  the  prophecy,  that  images  and  descriptions,  analogous 
to  those  which  are  here  specified,  implying  in  their  first  and 
most  obvious  acceptation  such  and  such  affections  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
as  Isaiah  xiii.  10.  13;  xxiv.  23  ;  xxxiv.  4  ;  xxx.  26  ;  1.3;  li.6: 
Ezekiel  xxxii.  7.  ^  •'  and  Joel  ii.  10.  31  ;  iii.  15  :  Amos  viii.  0  : 
for  all  these  predictions  may  refer  to  one  and  the  same  future 
fact,  and  all  be  literally  fulfilled  in  due  time  alike. 

Neither  is  it  any  objection,  that  of  these,  Joel  ii.31.  is  quoted 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  same  chapter,  from  verse  28  to  the 
end,  by  St.  Peter,  in  his  address  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, Acts  ii.  17 — 21.  as  wliat  had  been  fulfilled,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  by  the  miraculous  dispensation  of  that  day. 
The  same  prophecy  of  scripture  may  have  an  equal  fulfilment  in 
a  succession  of  analogous  events  ;  and  to  the  anticipation  of  the 
future  so  conveyed,  the  first  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  given 
eflfect,  may  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as  tantamount  to  the 
last.  Great  and  notable  as  that  day  of  the  Lord  might  be, 
which  was  signalised  by  the  eft^"usi(m  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  there  is  amther, 
equally  great  and  notable,  or  rather  much  more  so,  still  to  come, 
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powers  of  darkness  in  this  their  capital  seat,  must 
imply  a  sensible  diminution  or  contraction  of  their 
power,  their  range,  and  their  activity,  preparatory 
to  their  total  coercion.  Perhaps,  the  time  of  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prediction  is  intimated,  Revel,  xii. 
7 — 9.  4  q.  To  judge  from  the  intimations  of  scrip- 
ture, the  decision  of  the  great  antichristian  contest 

which  shall  witness  the  decision  of  the  antichristian  contest,  and 
the  consummation  of  every  thing  of  which  the  dispensation  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  but  the  beginning. 

The  imagery  which  scripture  commonly  employs,  when  speak- 
ing of  evil  spirits  under  terms  and  denominations  borrowed  from 
external  nature,  is  derived  from  the  heavenly  luminaries  ;  either 
because  the  earliest  species  of  idolatry  was  the  zabaean,  or  wor- 
ship of  the  host  of  heaven,  (whence  in  the  symbolical  language 
of  hieroglyphic. — a  star  stands  for  a  God)  ;  or  because  there  was 
a  natural  aptness  in  the  stars,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  whose 
locality  is  the  firmament,  whose  brightness  is  so  dazzling  to  the 
eye  of  sense,  to  represent  metaphorically  the  various   created 
beings,  of  so  godlike  and  exalted  a  nature,  whose  proper  habita- 
tion also  is  heaven.     Isaiah  xiv.  12,  13 :  the  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels  is  personified  as  Lucifer,  son   of  the  morning :    his  fol- 
lowers generally,  Isaiah  xxxiv.  4:  Daniel  viii.  20.  as  the  host  of 
heaven  ;  or  as  the  stars,  in  general.     Our  Saviour  adopts  the 
same  imagery,  Luke  x.   18:    and  the  book  of  Revelation,  re- 
peatedly, as  vi.  13  ;     viii.  10,  11  ;    viii.  12  ;    ix.  1  ;  xii.  4  :    and 
always,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  same  symbolical  sense.  Cf. 
Job  xxxviii.  7:  Isaiah  xlv.  12  :  Ezek.  xxviii :   Dan.  viii.  10, 11, 
12  ;    X.   13.  20,   21  ;  xii.   1.     A  star  stands  as  the  symbol  of  a 
god,  too,  generally.  Numbers  xxiv.   17:    Amos  v.  25,  26.  Cf» 
Acts  vii.  43.     Aflfections  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  then,  so  dif- 
ferent from  common,  and  yet  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  like 
these  which  the  prophecy  describes  in  the  present  instance,  when 
specified  as  the  presages  of  such  and  such  consequents,  I  should 
always  understand  to  be  symptomatic  of  some  approaching  dis- 
pensation,  by  which  the   power,  the   agency,   the   empire  and 
ascendency  of  evil  spirits,  more  than  any  thing  else,  are  destined 
to  be  directly  affected, 
q  Cf.  vi.  12,  13. 
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may  be  expected  to  be  preceded  by  a  general  de- 
fection or  apostasy  from  Christianity,  a  persecution 
of  the  remnant  of  the  true  church,  and  a  firmer  and 
more  general  establishment  of  the  strongholds  of 
spiritual  wickedness  in  the  parts  of  heaven,  for  a 
time,  than  ever ;  and  by  parity  of  consequence, 
when  the  event  of  that  decision  is  approaching, 
the  arrival  of  the  period  of  their  coercion  and  pun- 
ishment, to  such  a  degree  as  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect for  the  duration  of  the  millennium,  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  such  signs  and  symj)toms,  as  to  imply  that 
the  powers  of  the  lieavens  are  in  danger ;  that  the 
time  of  their  ascendency  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  that 
their  empire  is  already  shaken  to  its  centre,  and 
ere  long  must  be  completely  overthrown. 

With  regard  to  that  one  sign  belonging  to  the 
second  class,  above  enumerated,  which  was  said  to 
correspond,  in  this  instance,  to  the  sign  of  the  ap- 
pearing, in  the  former  ;  it  is  briefly,  but  emphatic- 
ally denominated  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
nothing  more.  Yet  this  denomination  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  intimate  the  use  and  intent  of  the  sign, 
so  called  ;  viz.  to  denote  the  near  approach  of  some 
event,  like  one  of  those  dispensations,  styled  the 
daj/s  of  the  Son  of  man,  in  which  (mr  Lord  himself, 
in  his  proper  human  capacity,  is  the  sole  or  the 
principal  agent ;  and  therefore  the  near  approach  of 
the  period  of  his  personal  manifestation.  Such  is 
that  dispensation  in  particular,  which  ushers  in  the 
millennium  —  the  decision  of  the  great  antichris- 
tian  contest,  preceded  as  it  must  be,  by  the  general 
apostasy  from  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  the  appearance  of  this  portentous  sign,  will 
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be  known  and  understood  at  the  time  to  have  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  him,  whose  sign  it  is  called,  may  be 
collected  from  what  it  is  said  shall  be  the  direct 
effect  of  its  manifestation,  "  And  then  shall  all  the 
*'  kindreds  of  the  earth  bewail  themselves  ;"  a  pas- 
sage of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount,  which  seems  to 
be  repeated  iti  tenninis,  Rev.  i.  7;  where  too,  in 
conjunction  with  it,  is  combined  in  like  manner  the 
prediction  of  the  personal  return  and  manifestation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  T'his  general  lamentation  of  all  the 
kindreds,  or  families  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  so  well 
explained  upon  any  supposition,  as  that  of  its  being 
the  effect  of  a  general  consternation,  founded  on  the 
expectation  of  some  great  and  alarming  event,  in 
which  all  are  to  be  concerned  alike ;  and  which  no- 
thing is  so  likely  to  occasion,  as  the  inference  col- 
lected from  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  a  day  of 
retribution  upon  human  wickedness,  then  probably 
at  its  height — and  of  resentment  for  all  the  injuries 
and  dishonour  heaped  upon  God,  and  his  holy  reli- 
gion, is  at  hand.  The  characteristic  circumstances 
of  the  appearance  of  this  sign,  such  as  are  specified, 
agree  to  this  presumption  of  its  meaning ;  first, 
in  its  being  visible  in  the  heavens,  a  locality  where 
it  must  be  conspicuous  and  perceptible  to  all ;  and 
secondly,  in  being  the  cause  of  a  general  alarm  and 
lamentation,  implying  not  only  that  it  must  be  seen 
by  all,  but  that  its  import,  whatever  it  be,  must  be 
equally  intelligible  to  the  construction  of  all,  and 
equally  terrible  to  the  apprehension  of  all.  As  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  sign  itself,  the  prophecy  spe- 
cifies it  no  further  than  by  its  relation  to  the  Son  of 
man,  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  whence  we  may 
infer   that    it   must    be    somethinor   eminently   cha- 
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racteristic  of  him.  On  tliis  account,  it  u'ould  be  ob- 
vious to  conclude,  that  it  cannot  be  the  Shechinah, 
or  that  huninous  appearance  which  seems  on  every 
occasion  of  tlie  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  to  have  been  the  visible  symbol  of  his  pre- 
sence ;  both  because  the  Shechinah  would  be  the 
characteristic  sign  of  the  Godhead,  as  such,  and  not 
of  the  Son  of  man  ;  and  because  the  Shechinah  is 
spoken  of  afterwards,  as  we  may  presume,  under  the 
name  of  the  glory,  which,  along  with  the  demon- 
strations of  power  and  majesty,  is  supposed  to  at- 
tend the  actual  appearing  and  presence,  posterior  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  sign,  of  the  Son  of  man.  It 
was  tlie  opinion  of  the  commentators  of  antiquity 
on  this  part  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man,  thus  alluded  to,  was  the  cross;  and 
certainly,  as  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  none  could 
possess  a  more  characteristic  relation  to  him  in  that 
respect,  iior  be  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  his 
sign  in  particular,  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  ^, 

^  Tlieo])hvlact.  i.  132.  D.  in  IMatt.  xxv:  o  araipus  t6t(  d(f)6t]- 
(TfTai  fv  TM  ovpava  vnip  tov  rjXiov  \dfj.nij)v,  irpbs  f\ey\ov  twu  ^lov^aio)u. 
Cf.  Clirysostoni,  Opera  ii.  Hoinilia  'J6.  Sovi/lii :  from  whom 
Theophylact  doubtless  took  this  <j;loss  upon  the  text. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  also,  is 
an  allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the  cross  at  some  future  time 
in  heaven  ;   wliich  may  be  understood  of  the  expected  manifest- 
ation of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man^  in  that  form. 
a>  ^v\ov,  CO  puKapiarov,  (<p'  «  Q(6s  f^eravvadr]' 
ovx  f^fi  ere  x^^^j  «X\'  oipavov  oIkov  eao^j/ei, 
rjVLKa  acTTpa^^r)  to  Viov  0€oC  f'pTivpov  op.p.a. 

In  the  second  of  whicli  lines  we  should  ])erlia[)s  read, 

aXX    oipavov  oIkov  taoy^rj, 
And  in  the  third, 

r^v'iK    av  uarpdyf/rj  to  Vfov  ©eoC  f'pnvpou  oppa. 

In 
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We  have  now  gone  through  as  much  of  the  dis- 
course as   returns   a  direct  answer   to  each  of  the 

In  the  works  of  Cyrill.  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  page  305^,  is  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gonstantius,  which  gives  an 
account  of  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  crosSj  seen  in 
the  heavens  on  the  nones  of  JMay,  Whitsunday  or  Pentecost  in 
that  year^  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  ;  extending  from  Gol- 
gotha or  Calvary  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  continuing  to  be 
visible  for  several  hours.  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  period.  See  my  Supplem.  Diss. 
p.  542,  543. 

Some  commentators  on  the  proj)hecy  have  thought  that  this 
prediction  of  the  appearance  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
the  heavens,  was  fulfilled  by  the  vision  of  the  cross,  which  ap- 
peared to  Constantine  and  all  his  army,  and  is  recorded  by 
Eusebius,  as  he  had  the  account  of  it  from  the  emperor  himself, 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  i.  28.  422. 
B  :  a/i0t  fiear)^l3pivas  rjXiov  apas,  fj^r]  Trjs  rjfiipas  cnroKkivovaTjs,  avrols 
o(ji6aX[j.ois  I8fl.v  e(pT)  iv  avrw  ovpava  vTrepKelfievov  tov  rjkiov  crravpov 
Tponmov.  eK  (fxoros  crvvKxrapievov,  ypa(f)rjv  re  avra  (rvvTi(j)dai,  Xeyovcrav, 

TovT(p  vUa.  Then  follows,  capp.  30,  31.  422,  423,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Labarum,  or  sacred  standard,  constructed  after  the 
model  of  this  vision,  and  ever  after  used  by  Constantine.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  opinion,  though  I  think  it  but  right  to 
mention  it. 

St.  Luke's  account  of  this  division  of  the  prophecy,  is  closed  by 
a  verse,  peculiar  to  his  relation  of  it ;  xxi.  20 :  "  And  when  these 
"  things  are  beginning  to  come  to  pass,  stoop  upwards,  and  lift 
'^  up  your  heads  {avaKV'<^a7€,  kcu  endpare  ras  Ke(f)aXas  Vficov)  ;  for 
"  that  your  redemption  is  drawing  nigh."  The  allusions  in  this 
verse  are  obviously  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  bodies  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  of  heads  bowed  down  to  the  dust ;  which  is 
the  natural  attitude  of  grief  and  suffering,  the  expression  of 
corporeal  or  mental  dejection  and  distress.  In  this  state  the 
persons  addressed  are  supposed  previously  to  be,  when  the  first 
fulfilment  of  the  signs  just  before  promised  and  described,  is 
held  out  to  them  as  a  ground  of  encouragement,  as  a  motive  to 
hope  and  confidence,  upon  the  strength  of  the  assurance  thereby 
conveyed  that  their  redemption  is  drawing  nigh.     Among  the 
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three  inquiries,  wliicli  we  supposed  to  liave  been 
orio-inally  put ;  and  though  a  great  deal  more  still 
remains,  whieli  was  said  on  the  same  occasion,  there 
is  this  degree  of  subserviency  in  it  to  what  has  ])re- 
ceded,  that  it  rises  mainly  out  of  the  former  i)art, 
and  is  si)ecia]ly  intended  to  give  force  and  effect  to 
the  final  end  designed  by  it.  Even  in  what  has 
preceded,  the  prophetical  part,  nn'nute  and  copious 
as  it  was,  has  been  seen  to  be  subordinate  to  the  pre- 
ceptive, combined  with  it  ;  but  in  what  remains,  the 
historical  is  almost  entirely  merged  in  the  practical 
department  <  f  the  subject — and  while  there  is  much 
less  of  prophecy,  there  is  still  more  of  i)ersonal  in- 
struction and  admonition  to  be  yet  considered.  The 
present,  then,  is  a  convenient  place  to  pause  for  a 
while,  and  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  ])rophecy,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  examined,  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trate its  general  character,  or  the  sj)ecial  propriety 

of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered 

the  time,  the  occasion,  and  the  place. 

First,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  as  an  obvious  in- 
ference from  the  above  review,  that  the  proi)hecy  on 

events  nhich  are  yet  to  be  expected,  before  that  change  of 
tilings,  moral  and  jihysical,  which  the  niillenarian  anticipates 
from  the  millenary  dispensation,  one  is,  the  last  and  most  severe 
of  the  persecntions  of  the  church  militant— tliat  wliich  it  is  des- 
tined to  undergo  during  tlie  ascendency  of  Antichrist.  Vide 
vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  479—480.  To  tlie  state  of  the  church, 
during  this  period,  I  would  refer  the  first  part  of  Luke  xxi.  28. 
which  is  so  apposite  to  the  description  of  a  suffering  church  ; 
and  to  the  hope  and  confidence  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  its 
final  deliverance,  as  shewn  to  l)e  drawing  nigh,  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  signs  long  before  jiredicted  to  jirecede  the  decision  of  the 
antichristian  contest— I  would  refer  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
verse,  which  is  not  less  apposite  to  that  construction. 
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the  mount  exhibits  none  of  that  confusion  and  per- 
plexity in  its  structure,  which  some  of  the  commen- 
tators upon  it  aj)pear  to  have  discovered  in  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  order  and  distribution  of  its  parts 
is  the  most  natural  and  perspicuous  imaginable. 
Notwithstanding  the  union  of  two  distinct  topics  in 
the  tissue  of  the  same  discourse,  the  prophetical  and 
the  preceptive — one  leading  idea  pervades  the  whole, 
and  blends  both  its  parts  in  one;  an  idea,  altoge- 
ther worthy  both  of  the  goodness  and  the  justice  of 
God,  and  calculated  to  place  the  benevolent  regard 
and  affection  of  the  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  his  faithful 
disciples,  in  the  most  amiable  and  impressive  point 
of  view  ;  the  immediate  safety  and  the  final  preser- 
vation of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  calamities  which  were  destined  to  befall  their 
unbelieving  countrymen.  Both  members  of  the  dis- 
course work  together  for  the  attainment  of  this  one 
purpose.  The  particular  description  of  the  course  of 
futurity,  the  special  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples  before  and  after  a  certain  time,  what  they 
were  not  to  do,  as  well  as  what  they  were  to  do,  each 
so  largely  supplied  by  its  own  part  of  the  discourse, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  most  effectual 
subserviency  of  prophetical  light  to  practical  admo- 
nition, or  vice  versa  ;  and  so  connected  in  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  resulting  discourse  possesses  all  the 
integrity  essential  to  a  whole,  and  all  the  clearness 
which  is  the  consequence  of  order  and  methodical 
arrangement. 

The  time  selected  for  the  delivery  of  these  predic- 
tions, peculiar  as  they  are  in  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  turn,  and  copious  and  minute  as  they 
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arc  in  tlicir  details,  was  sii)i>iiiaily  appropriate.  'I'liis 
period  was  the  close  of  our  Saviour's  j)ublic  ministry, 
just  before  the  event  of  iiis  sufferin*,^,  and  not  long 
anterior  to  liis  final  sej)aration  from  his  discijjles,  in 
person.  If  we  re<xard  them  as  prophetical  of  the  im- 
pendin<^  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state, 
considered  in  the  liglit  of  the  national  punishment 
upf>n  the  national  ^uilt.  contracted  1»\'  the  failure  of 
our  LordV  ministry,  j)erhaps  we  shall  conclude  they 
could  not  have  heen  delivered  at  any  period  of  his 
ministry,  w  ith  more  fitness  than  at  this.  The  na- 
tional sin  of  the  Jews  was  now  comj)lete.  A  long 
series  of  o\ert  act>  and  declarations  of  impenitence 
and  infidelity,  had  j)lace(l  heNond  a  (piotion  the  fact 
of  their  rejection  of  the  Mes>iah,  notwithstanding 
the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  tiie  testi- 
mony of  John  the  Iiaj)tist,  the  preaching  of  our  Lord 
himself,  and  the  glory  of  his  miracles,  all  conspiring 
to  establish  the  truth  of  his  character:  or  if  the 
same  fact  required  any  further  proof,  it  was  shortly 
about  to  receive  it  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Master, 
and  the  systematic  hatrtd  and  j)ersecution  of  his  fol- 
lowers. With  reason  then  did  the  (Knunciation  of 
the  j)unishment,  coincide  with  the  time  of  the  con- 
summation of  tlie  guilt.  It  was,  i)erhaps,  only  con- 
sistent with  j)r()bability  beforehand,  that  some  such 
solemn  prediction  of  the  consecpiences  of  j)ersisting 
in  their  infidelity  to  the  last,  should  be  recorded 
against  them  from  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  himself, 
while  still  upon  earth,  as  the  person  whose  honour 
was  most  sensibly  affected  by  that  infidelity  ;  and  if 
so,  the  close  of  his  j)ublic  ministry,  as  being  the  close 
of  the  period  of  trial  during  w  liich  the  Jews  were 
put  to  the  test  whetiier  they  would  finally  accept  or 
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finally  reject  him,  in  quality  of  the  Messiah  whom 
the  nation  expected,  was  ohvionsly  the  best  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked  like- 
wise, that  this  recorded  description  of  the  future  na- 
tional calamities,  the  appointed  punishment  of  the  na- 
tional guilt  already  contracted — descending  as  it  does 
so  minutely  into  particulars,  followed  with  but  little 
delay  on  the  most  open  and  animated  invective,  ever 
delivered  by  our  Lord,  against  the  public  and  pri- 
vate vices  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews,  to  whose 
opposition,  and  whose  influence  with  the  people,  the 
failure  of  his  mission,  and  the  fact  of  their  infidelity, 
was  mainly  due  :  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  no  more 
than  a  continuation  in  private  of  a  discourse  recently 
begun  in  public — as  an  explanation,  confidentially 
vouchsafed  to  believers  and  disciples,  of  judgments 
to  come,  darkly  and  summarily  denounced  against 
infidels  and  enemies. 

If  we  regard  these  disclosures,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  equally  intended  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord's 
own  disciples,  the  period  selected  for  their  delivery 
will  appear  not  less  suitable.  As  a  means  of 
assuring  the  Hebrew  Christians  beforehand  of  his 
constant  care  and  providence  in  their  behalf;  they 
would  be  ^lost  necessary  when  he  was  about  to  be  per- 
sonally separated  from  them :  as  a  recorded  monument 
in  attestation  of  his  continued  solicitude  for  their 
welfare,  whether  present  or  absent;  they  would  be 
most  acceptable,  most  gratefully  received  and  most 
duly  cherished,  when  commended  to  their  keeping  as 
it  were  with  his  last  breath  :  as  a  constant  source  of 
comfort  under  distress,  as  a  standing  provision  to 
direct  their  judgment,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct 
during  a  singularly  dangerous  and  critical  period ; 
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as  a  precaution  to  allay  the  ai)i)relieiisioii  of  distant 
evil,  and  to  excite  the  tear,  and  to  facilitate  the 
escape,  of  instant  danger ;  they  would  he  most  re- 
quisite when  the  hour  of  suffering  was  arrived,  and 
most  effectual  when  the  moment  of  jeopardy  was  at 
hand. 

The  occasion,  too,  which  more  immediately  j)ro- 
duced  these  disclosure's,  whatever  further  end  might 
he  contemplated  hy  them,  possesses  something  j)ecu- 
liarly  imj)ressive.  The  pr()j)hecy  was  delivered  in 
answer  to  an  in(piiry  of  the  apostles  ;  hut  this  ques- 
tion arose  apparently  out  of  the  prediction  relating 
to  the  fate  of  the  temple  :  and  that  j)rediction  was 
called  forth  hy  a  very  natural,  hut  seemingly  a  casual 
hurst  of  feeling — which  is  most  prohahly  to  he  ac- 
counted for  on  the  j)rinciple  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
kindles  spontaneously  in  every  patriotic  breast,  when 
reflecting  uj)on,  or  contemi)lating  before  the  eyes, 
whatsoever  constitutes  the  ornament  and  glory,  the 
pride  and  boast  of  its  own  country.  And  what 
could  be  more  so,  in  the  estimation  of  a  native  ii^w, 
than  the  jxjssession  of  a  temple  not  iiurely  the 
chosen  habitation  of  the  one  true  God,  but  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  external  majest}',  if  any  thing  of 
human  construction  could  be  worthy  of  such  an  in- 
habitant, not  unmeet  for  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth?  a  temple,  which  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
structure,  the  costliness  and  beauty  of  its  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  its  worship  and 
the  sacredness  of  its  character,  was  without  a  rival 
in  the  ancient  world.  Yet  when  the  sense  of  honest 
pride  and  patriotic  exultation,  in  the  possession  of 
so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation, 

VOI-.  V.  E  e 
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was  at  its  height  in  the  mind  of  this  one  disciple, 
whose  apostrophe  to  our  Lord,  excited  by  the  con- 
templation and  the  admiration  of  its  buildings,  as 
they  were  passing  through  its  courts,  is  so  singu- 
larly contrasted  with  the  melancholy  import  of  his 
answer — this  was  the  moment  chosen  to  inculcate 
upon  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  hearers,  the  mournful 
truth  of  its  future  ruin  and  desolation.  There  is  a 
moral  pathos  in  this  coincidence,  derived  not  only 
from  the  consideration  of  the  calamity  itself,  thus 
forcibly  brought  to  view,  but  from  the  reflection 
which  it  naturally  excites  upon  the  causes  to  which 
that  effect  should  be  due ;  not  merely  the  fleeting 
and  transitory  quality  of  all  human  works,  but  more- 
over, the  efficacy  of  human  sin  and  human  guilt  to 
abase  and  annihilate  the  proudest  and  most  dura- 
ble monuments  of  human  power  and  human  gran- 
deur :  how  much  more  speedy  and  irresistible  than 
time,  or  any  other  agent  of  destruction,  the  wicked- 
ness of  men  themselves  should  be,  to  deface  and 
obliterate  the  fairest  and  noblest  of  their  own  crea- 
tions. Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  there  are 
but  two  examples  besides  of  the  same  impressive 
contrast,  which  would  deserve  to  be  compared  with 
this — each  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  first,  the  occasion  chosen  for  denouncing 
to  Solomon  the  future  destruction  of  the  first  tem- 
ple^ ;  and  the  second,  the  moment  selected  for  com- 
municating to  Hezekiah  the  assurance  of  the  cap- 
tivity, awaiting  his  family  and  his  people,  from  the 
kings  of  Babylon  c, 

b  1  Kings  vi.  12,  13  ;  ix.  2—9:  2  Chron.  vii.  19—22. 
c  2  Kinff  XX.  12 — 19:  Isaiah  xxxix.  1 — 8. 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  place,  too,  on  whicii  this  j)ro- 
phecy  was  delivered,  is  as  reniarkahle  as  any  other. 
It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  disclosures  of  the 
future,  embracing  so  many  minute,  local  allusions, 
and  drawing  so  lively  a  picture  of  national  and  in- 
dividual suftering,  were  made  on  the  sj)ot  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  their  accomplishment, 
and  in  the  j)resence  of  the  very  objects  whose  fate 
was  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  event.  The  time 
would  come,  when  mount  Olivet,  on  whicii  the 
Speaker  was  sitting,  would  be  covered  not  only  with 
the  ministers,  but  with  the  monuments  of  the  pre- 
dicted vengeance;  when  the  entire  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem would  be  so  filled  with  tlie  spectacle  of  suffer- 
ing, that,  as  Josej)hus  tells  us  was  the  case,  crosses 
should  be  wanted  for  bodies,  and  room  for  crosses''. 

We  may  easily  conceive  what  additional  light 
would  be  reflected  upon  the  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture, by  the  coincidence  in  question  ;  how  miu-h  the 
liveliness  of  descri])tion,  the  earnestness  of  j)ersua- 
sion,  the  imj)ressiveness  of  pathetic  circumstances, 
would  be  increased  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  objects  themselves.  W\  might  sj)ecify  many 
passages  in  the  above  account,  which  the  local  situa- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  and  of  the  parties  addressed, 
would  at  once  illustrate  and  apply  ;   Avhere  the  allu- 

^  The  lirst  instance  of  the  cnicifixiou  of  a  Jew,  by  Titus,  oc- 
curred a  few  days  after  his  arrival  before  the  city,  in  the  month 
Xanthicus,  U.  C.  823:  the  sufferer  being  a  single  Jew,  made 
prisoner  in  a  sally  of  the  besieged,  the  cross  being  erected  in 
front  of  the  city  :  Jos.  B.  v.  vi.  5.  Afterwards,  we  are  told, 
as  many  as  five  hundred  at  a  time  were  crucified  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  daily,  ak\os  oXXw  crxrjfiaTi  irpos  xKevrjv,  until  at  last,  bia  to 
TrXijdos,  x&)pa  T(  (UfXeiTTtTo  to7s  aravpols,  Koi  (TTOvpol  rols  (raifj-aaiv  : 
B.  V.  xi.  1. 
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sion  to  things  about  him  and  them  was  too  pointed 
to  be  overlooked ;  in  which  the  sentiments  or  lan- 
guage of  the  discourse  might  have  been  suggested 
by  the  circumjacent  picture ;  into  which  the  very 
attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  Speaker,  a  turn  of  the 
body,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  motion  of  the  hand, 
might  have  thrown  a  living  force  and  expression. 
We  have  but  to  place  ourselves  in  imagination  upon 
the  mount,  along  with  our  Lord  and  his  four  disci- 
ples, to  comprehend  in  some  sl'ght  degree,  how  great 
was  the  contrast  between  that  picture  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  he  was  revealing  to  their  prospect,  and 
the  scene  which  in  all  probability  was  present  to 
their  eyes  at  the  time.  Jerusalem  lay  before  them, 
with  the  temple  mount  at  its  northern  extremity, 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  buildings  of  the 
city ;  the  former,  with  its  crowded  streets  and 
sumptuous  palaces,  constructed  almost  totally  on 
rising  ground  ;  the  latter,  with  its  marble  porches 
and  squares,  towering  gradually  one  above  another; 
appearing  at  a  distance  like  piles  of  snow,  and  en- 
closing in  the  centre,  and  as  the  crown  of  all,  the 
sanctuary  itself — overlaid  with  shining  gold,  and 
covered  at  the  top  with  glistening  balls  and  polished 
spikes  of  the  same  metal.  It  was  probably  evening 
wlien  Jesus  took  his  leave  of  the  tem])le ;  and  as  he 
sat  on  the  mount,  as  we  are  told,  over  against  it 
subsequently,  delivering  this  discourse  to  his  disci- 
ples, it  was  very  possible  under  the  cloudless  sky  of 
Juda-^a,  and  it  would  add  to  the  melancholy  interest 
and  solemnity  of  the  rest  of  the  scene,  was  it  the 
case — that  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  in  the 
west,  were  lighting  up  the  precincts  of  the  city  and 
of  the  temple,  with  a  momentary  splendour,  when 
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Jesus  was  foretellin<i^  tlie  total  eclipsf  of  their  ])onip, 
their  sanctity,  their  greatness,  soon  to  ensue.  Frt)n) 
the  place  where  lie  was  sitting,  the  whole  land  ot" 
Judaa,  the  country  of  the  hills,  to  hoth  Avhich  distinct 
alhisio  IS  were  made,  might  each  be  seen.  The  very 
spot  where  the  abomination  of  desolation  was  first 
to  be  erected  ;  the  quarter  whence  the  danger  should 
first  approach  ;  the  point  to  which  escape  must  be 
directed ;  all  might  be  marked  out  beforehand,  on  that 
locality.  Nor  could  the  j)resent  appearance  of  things 
about  them,  compared  with  the  j)rospect  of  what  was 
to  come,  fail  to  all'ect  the  hearers  with  the  liveliest 
emotions  both  of  surprise  and  grief.  'J'hey  could 
not  doubt  the  reality  of  that  change  some  time  or 
other,  which  their  Master  had  so  solenuily  predicted; 
but  they  might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what 
combination  of  natural  causes  it  should  be  brought  to 
psss,  or  on  what  j)rinciples  of  human  probability  it 
was  to  be  accounted  for.  The  idea  of  a  great,  a  po- 
pulous, and  flourishing  city,  at  the  j)resent  instant 
buried  in  profound  tranquillity — intent  only  on  the 
customary  arts  and  occupations  of  peaceable  and 
settled  times — and  at  this  moment  busied  with  the 
preparations  of  a  splendid  and  joyous  festivity,  like 
tlie  passover  of  the  nation — suddenly  involved  in  its 
own  ashes  ;  given  up  to  carnage  and  destruction  ; 
desolated  of  inhabitants,  and  abandoned  for  ever  to 
a  dreary  solitude,  or  to  the  possession  of  its  most 
implacable  enemies,  could  not  but  produce  in  any 
spectator  a  strong  effect  on  the  feelings  of  a  common 
humanity.  But  how  would  that  effect  be  increased, 
where  the  suffering  city  was  destined  to  be  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  spectators  of  its  anticipated  downfall 
and  destruction  were  themselves  Jews  ! 

E  e  3  • 
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If  we  proceed  to  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  from 
the  32d  verse  of  the  xxivth  of  St.  Matthew,  the  first 
question  which  presents  itself  is  about  the  distri- 
bution of  its  component  parts ;  the  second,  about  the 
use  and  design  of  those  parts  respectively.  Now,  in 
reference  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  remainder  of  the  discourse  will 
satisfy  an  inquirer,  that  this  too  admits  of  being 
distributed,  like  the  former  part,  into  three  general 
divisions,  each  of  them  arising  in  its  turn  out  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  first  half  of  the  dis- 
course which  returned  the  proper  answer  to  one  of 
the  three  questions  originally  jDut ;  a  discovery, 
which,  if  true,  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
singular  harmony  of  structure  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount,  and  upon 
which  we  made  the  necessary  observations  not  long 
since.  Of  these  divisions  of  the  sequel  of  the  dis- 
course, the  first  extends  from  verse  32 — 35,  the 
second,  from  verse  36 — 44,  both  of  the  xxivth  of 
St.  Matthew;  the  third,  from  verse  45  of  the  xxivth 
to  the  end  of  the  xxvth. 

That  the  two  first  of  these  divisions  are  to  be 
referred  in  general  to  the  subject  of  the  predicted 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  may  be  safely  concluded  ; 
the  former,  because  by  the  34th  verse,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  that  division,  the  period  of  time  to 
which  it  is  liinited,  is  distinctly  comprehended  within 
the  natural  lifetime  of  the  then  existing  generation  ; 
with  which  restriction,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  predictions  supposed 
to  be  fulfilled  within  the  same  period  of  time,  can 
be  any  thing  but  the  events  destined  to  precede  or 
to   accompany  the   dissolution  of  the  Jewish   state 
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and  nation  :  the  latter,  because  in  the  37th  verse  it 
resumes  the  topic  of  the  appearing  and  presence  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  so  refers  us  at  once  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  question  ;  and  because  there  is  a 
literal  agreement  both  in  the  expressions  and  senti- 
ments of  this  part,  with  those  of  St.  Luke,  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  his  xviith  chapter,  which  we 
shewed  to  relate  to  the  first  appearing  in  question  — 
that  is,  the  period  of  the  advent  of  Christ  to  the 
national  visitation  of  the  Jews.  With  respect  to 
the  third  and  most  comprehensive  division  of  all, 
the  circumstance  that  the  two  i)receding  divisions 
are  specially  restricted  to  the  two  first  of  the  ori- 
ginal questions,  would  itself  be  presumptively  an 
argument  that  the  third  and  remaining  division 
must  have  the  same  special  reference  to  the  third 
and  remaining  topic  of  inquiry.  Some  of  its  parts, 
indeed,  admit  of  no  other  reference  than  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  consummation  of  all  things,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  senses  of  the  phrase,  i)ointed  out 
above ;  and  between  these  and  the  rest  tliere  is 
so  much  connection  and  dependency,  that  what  is 
true  of  the  relation  of  one  of  them,  may  be  assumed 
to  be  true  of  that  of  the  rest.  The  particular  ex- 
position of  each  of  these  members  in  its  turn,  will 
place  the  fact  of  this,  their  common  relation,  beyond 
a  question  ;  though  for  obvious  reasons  that  parti- 
cular exposition  cannot  be  entered  upon  at  ju'esent. 

With  regard  to  the  next  subject  of  inquiry,  the 
use  and  design  of  each  of  these  parts  resj)ectively, 
all  possessing  a  certain  general  relation  in  common 
to  what  had  preceded  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  first  question  originally  proposed  was  this,  AVlien 
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these  things  shall  be  ?  to  which  it  must  appear 
from  the  above  review,  that  the  answer  returned  did 
not  directly  satisfy  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  by 
stating  in  plain  terms  the  time  of  the  end,  but  indi- 
rectly, by  specifying  certain  marks  and  criterions  in 
general — by  means  of  which,  if  not  the  precise  period 
of  the  event  itself,  yet  the  several  stages  of  its  ap- 
proach, might  be  judged  of  and  foreknown.  The  in- 
tention of  the  recurrence  to  this  topic,  at  the  present 
point  in  the  order  of  tlie  discourse,  is  to  assure  the 
hearers  of  the  infallibility  of  these  signs,  as  made 
known  beforehand  with  this  special  purpose  in  view; 
so  that,  though  not  the  event  itself,  though  only  its 
harbingers  and  precursors — the  fact  of  their  fulfil- 
ment might  be  considered  a  pledge  and  an  earnest 
of  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  portended  also,  in  its 
due  season.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  assurance 
of  this  infallibility  is  rested  are  twofold  :  the  first  a 
natural  aptitude  in  the  things,  to  possess  this  pecu- 
liar significancy  as  signs  ;  the  second,  the  veracity 
of  our  Lord  himself.  Each  of  these  will  require  to 
be  distinctly  .considered. 

To  convey  the  idea  of  the  aptitude  in  question, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  it,  our  Saviour 
made  use  of  a  very  beautiful  simile,  taken,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  manner,  from  external  nature,  and 
such  objects  of  that  description  as  were  present 
about  him  and  his  disciples  at  the  time;  which,  ag 
something  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
hearers,  each  of  the  historians  of  the  discourse  has 
been  careful  to  record.  The  first  symptoms  of  vege- 
tation in  the  herbs  or  the  trees,  are  a  natural  omen 
of  the  plenty  and  maturity,  to  follow  in  their  season; 
the  buds  and  flowers  are  the  harbingers  of  the  leaves 
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and  the  fruits  ;  the  promise  of  the  spring*  is  the 
prognostic  of  the  abundance  of  the  autumn.  As 
certainly  then,  as  from  the  first  green  sprouts,  tlie 
first  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  rest 
of  the  trees,  they  might  conclude  the  si)ring  to  be 
begun,  and  the  summer  to  be  nigh  at  hand  ;  so,  from 
the  first  accomplishment  of  any  of  those  events, 
predicted  as  signs,  might  they  infer  the  period  of 
the  great  result,  in  which  they  were  all  to  end,  to 
be  coming  on.  Nor  should  they  see  one  only  of 
these  predictions  beginning  to  be  fulfilled,  before 
their  eyes,  to  lead  to  this  presumption  of  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  event  of  all — I)ut  each  in  its  turn  ; 
for  it  is  further  added,  that  the  generation  then  in 
being  should  not  be  passed  away,  until  a/I  those 
things  (both  the  signs,  beforehand,  and  by  parity 
of  reason,  the  thing  signified,  last  of  all)  were  come 
to  pass. 

The  second  of  the  grounds  of  the  infallibility  in 
question,  is  alleged  in  the  words  which  follow ; 
"  Tlie  heaven  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away;  but 
"  my  words  shall  not  pass  away :"  the  obvious 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  w  hat  Jesus  Christ  himself 
liad  expressly  foretold,  on  that  account  alone,  might 
surely  be  expected  to  come  to  pass.  What  need, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  of  any  other  argument  but 
the  deference  due  to  liis  authority,  to  confirm  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  belief  of  his  j)redictions  ?  None  at  all, 
we  may  reply;  if  the  purpose  for  which  his  word 
was  pledged  in  this  instance,  was  to  confirm  the 
hearers  in  the  confident  expectation  of  the  event 
presignified,  and  not,  as  I  apprehend  was  really  the 
case,  in  the  certain  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  sim- 
ply of  all   those  facts  which   had   been   foretold  to 
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precede  it  as  signs.  A  different  principle  of  credi- 
bility, in  the  reason  of  things,  must  be  necessary' to 
enforce  the  belief  of  the  expectation  of  events  des- 
tined to  serve  the  purpose  of  signs,  from  that  which 
must  justify  the  expectation  of  the  thing  signified 
by  them.  The  former  might  be  placed,  if  need 
were,  on  the  simple  authority  of  the  Speaker,  who 
made  them  known  beforehand  ;  the  latter  must  be 
resolvable  into  the  common  principle  of  the  relation 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  ;  the  power 
essential  to  every  sign  to  explain  itself,  and  to  con- 
vey the  knowledge  of  something  beyond  itself,  with- 
out which  it  could  not  serve  for  the  purpose  of  a 
sign.  This  necessary  fitness  of  all  the  events,  pre- 
dicted to  precede  the  end,  which  qualified  them  to 
serve  as  the  prognostics  of  it,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
own  significancy  at  the  time,  to  be  infallible  tokens 
of  the  event  of  all  at  last — was  derived  from  that 
common  property  of  their  nature,  on  which  we  in- 
sisted in  its  place  ;  that  of  being  judicial  and  penal 
in  their  character  ;  all,  specimens  of  national  visita- 
tions for  national  sins,  (though  on  a  smaller  scale,) 
as  much  as  the  great  penal  dispensation  of  which 
they  were  the  presages  and  foretastes.  And  thus 
much,  indeed,  appears  to  be  intimated  of  this  com- 
mvmity  of  nature  in  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
by  the  simile  which  illustrates  their  connection. 
The  spring  is  a  part  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  be- 
ginning of  it ;  the  buds  and  the  flowers  are  not  only 
the  forerunners,  but  the  actual  first  developement,  of 
the  seeds  and  the  fruits. 

With  respect  to  the  use  and  design  of  the  second 
division,  the  subject-matter  of  this  division  is  the 
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particular  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  the  event,  con- 
trasted with  the  general  certainty  of  the  fact  of  it ; 
between  which  consequently,  and  the  last  topic, 
there  must  be  the  closest  connection.  For  the  true 
reason  why  the  direct  inquiry  of  the  apostles  con- 
cerning the  time  of  the  end,  could  not  be  as  directly 
answered,  was  the  impossibility  of  making  it  directly 
known,  entailed  by  this  uncertainty;  an  impossibility 
so  great,  that  no  created  intelligence,  however  supe- 
rior to  the  human,  nor  even  the  Son  himself,  at  the 
time  when  these  disclosures  were  made,  in  his  human 
capacity,  was  able  to  remove  it,  or  to  make  the  dis- 
covery in  question  ^\    The  utmost  then,  which  could 

*  Those  words  in  St.  Clark's  Gospel,  xiii.  32,  ovSe  6  vlos, 
which  assert  the  same  ignorance  of  the  day  and  hour  in  question, 
of  the  Son,  as  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  therefore  seem  to 
put  limits  or  bounds  to  his  knowledge,  as  much  as  to  theirs,  admit 
of  an  easy  explanation,  without  calling  in  question  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  reading  in  the  text,  or  dis])uting  the  matter  of  fact 
itself,  or  impeaching  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  any 
more  than  his  proper  humanity.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  simply  to  refer  to  the  time  when  the  words  were 
spoken ;  which  was  before  his  crucifixion  and  passion,  and  much 
more,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  Now  it  is  not  more  extra- 
ordinarv  that  there  should  have  been  a  time  when  our  Saviour, 
though  always  God  as  well  as  man,  was  not  yet  omniscient  in 
the  latter  capacity,  though  always  so  in  the  former ;  than  that 
there  should  have  been  a  time  when  he  was  not  yet  omnijiotent, 
in  the  one  capacity,  though  always  so,  in  the  other.  And  if  all 
power  both  in  heaven  and  earth  was  not  communicated  to  him, 
in  his  human  capacitv,  before  his  resurrection  and  ascension, 
why  sliould  all  knowledge  ?  He  might  not  therefore  be  omni- 
scient now,  in  his  human  capacity,  no  more  than  omnipotent  in 
the  same,  when  this  propliecy  A\'as  delivered ;  and  yet  miglit 
become  botli  liereafter.  The  same  act  of  the  Father,  which 
committed  all  power  to  him  in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  when  lie 
sat  down  at  his  right  hand,  doubtless  committed  all  knowledge 
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now  be  done,  was  to  describe  rather  than  to  par- 
ticularize the  period  in  question  ;  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  time  of 
the  end,  which  could  now  be  made,  was  to  communi- 
cate beforehand  the  knowledge  of  the  events  which 
should  })recede  it  in  a  certain  order,  some  further  off 
from  the  end  itself,  and  some  nearer  to  it ;  but  all 
implying  it  to  be  gradually  coming  on,  and  all  serv- 
ing to  mark  out,  with  more  or  less  of  precision,  the 
several  stages  of  its  approach. 

From  this  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  the  fact,  it 
would  follow  that  the  fact  itself,  at  its  proper  time, 
must  take  all  by  surprise  ;  none  would  be  expecting 
it  at  that  moment,  and  therefore  none  could  be  pre- 
pared for  it  then.  The  language  of  the  description 
next  subjoined,  intimates  thus  much.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  which 
the  arrival  of  the  great  catastrophe  is  supposed  to 
find  the  destined  subjects  of  its  effects,  were  con- 
sidered on  the  former  occasion  ;  and  it  was  there 
shewn  that  the  delineation  of  the  mode  of  life,  the 
draught  of  the  employments  going  on,  at  the  time, 
was  simply  a  picture  of  society,  such  as  the  world 
exhibits  in  the  midst  of  apparent  tranquillity,  and 
while  there  is  every  reason  to  calculate  upon  the 
continuance  of  things  as  they  are.  The  images 
grouped  together  in  this  representation,  are  conse- 
quently not  those  of  a  state  of  society  immersed  in 
the  grossness  of  sensual  indulgence ;  but  simply  of 
one  off  its  guard  against  the  approach  of  danger, 

also  ;  for  the  possession  of  omnipotence  implies  the  possession 
of  omniscience.  It  wonld  be  impossible  for  Jesus  Christ,  in  his 
human  capacity,  to  exercise  all  power,  both  in  heaven  and  earthy 
and  not  to  exercise  all  knowledge  also. 
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because  unconscious  even  of  its  existence.  Men 
would  be  found,  when  the  catastrophe  arrived,  not 
living  either  worse  or  better  than  they  had  always 
lived  ;  but  just  as  they  had  always  lived,  and  just 
as  they  would  continue  to  live,  if  they  reckoned  upon 
having  still  to  live. 

One  characteristic,  then,  of  the  ])redicted  event, 
the  appearing  and  presence  of  the  Son  of  man,  must 
be  its  suddenness.  Another  would  be  the  universal- 
ity of  the  ruin  and  destruction,  in  which  all  would 
be  involved,  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  its 
action  :  an  attribute  of  the  coming  dispensation, 
which  here  also  is  only  too  plainly  intimated  by  the 
analogy  of  its  consequences  to  the  sweeping  and  in- 
discriminate destruction,  characteristic  of  the  days 
of  Noah  ;  that  is,  the  deluge.  From  these  two  pro- 
j)erties  of  the  approaching  dispensation,  the  one  cha- 
racteristic of  it  before  it  arrived,  and  the  other  after, 
is  derived  the  strongest  possible  argument  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  ever  wakeful  vigilance,  both  to  foresee 
the  danger  ere  it  should  arrive,  and  to  take  instant 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity,  to  escape  from  its 
effects. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  in  their  primary 
sense,  the  substance  of  all  these  declarations  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  ai)ply,  and 
would  be  perfectly  capable  of  applying,  with  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  first  of  the  dispensations,  called 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  man ;  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. Yet  with  this  primary  reference  to  the  first 
of  the  number,  the  scope  of  the  descrijjtion  may 
begin  from  this  point,  to  open  into  a  larger  field  of 
view,  and  through  the  kindred  topic  of  the  first  of 
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these  days,  to  pass  to  the  associated  one  of  the  next; 
the  day  of  the  great  antichristian  contest.  Every 
circumstance  of  its  particulars,  whether  moral  or 
prophetical,  instead  of  losing  in  force  and  propriety, 
upon  this  supposition,  will  be  found  to  gain  by  it. 
The  qualities,  attributes,  or  properties,  of  the  first 
of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  may  be  predicated  of 
either  of  the  other  two :  and  the  characteristic  de- 
scriptions which  suit  the  former,  upon  the  principle 
of  a  general  fitness  and  analogy,  may  become  lite- 
rally exact,  when  transferred  to  the  latter.  The 
principal  events  themselves  are  related  to  each  other, 
as  type  and  antitype,  as  the  outline  and  the  sub- 
stance, as  the  copy  and  the  original ;  in  which  case, 
the  ideas  and  images  of  a  common  description,  how- 
ever generally  true  of  the  former,  have  the  advan- 
tage in  nature,  in  truth,  in  reality,  when  understood 
of  the  latter.  If  the  exact  moment  of  the  one  was 
not  now  to  be  foretold,  how  much  more  that  of  the 
other  !  if  the  destruction  produced  by  the  one  should 
be  instantaneous  and  indiscriminate,  how  much  more 
that  of  the  other !  if  nothing  but  a  constant  vigil- 
ance and  foresight  could  preserve  from  the  effects  of 
the  one,  how  much  less  from  those  of  the  other ! 

We  may  assume  then,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
probability,  that  along  with  an  actual  resumption  of 
the  topic  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  at  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  is  com- 
bined a  virtual  reference  to  the  kindred  topic  of  his 
coming  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  (more 
especially,  as  I  apprehend,  to  the  decision  of  the  an- 
tichristian contest,)  which  becomes  more  and  more 
distinct,  as  the  discourse  proceeds,  until  at  last  the 
first  and  the  proximate  topic  is  totally  merged  in 
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the  latter  and  more  remote  *.  In  considering  the 
remainder  of  the  discourse,  with  this  more  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  reference,  especially  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's account  of  it,  the  most  convenient  distribu- 
tion which  we  could  make  of  it  would  be  into  the 
purely  preceptive,  and  the  purely  parabolic ;  not 
because  both  these  parts  may  not  conspire  together 
to  a  common  purpose,  but  because  such  a  division  of 
the  rest  of  the  discourse  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  will 
point  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  residue 
of  his  account  of  it,  and  tlie  remainder  of  St.  Mark's 
and  St.  Luke's ;  the  latter  consisting  of  practical, 
with  no  admixture  of  parabolic  matter,  the  former 
with  a  partial  mixture  of  practical,  being  composed 
mainly  of  parabolic  matter. 

f  There  is  a  various  reading  in  this  passage,  irfpi  he  rrji  rjnepas 
Kai  TT7?  wpa?  eKfiVTjs,  viz.  Trepi  8e  ttjs  rjfifpas*'il  Trjs  apas  fKeivij':,  which 
is  equally  well  supported  by  the  authority  of  MSS.,  the  adoption 
of  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  common  reference 
of  the  ensuing  section  to  both  these  events,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  is  pointed  out  by  the  very  words  which  usher  it  in.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  calling  the  whole  of  the  period  de- 
voted to  successive  manifestations  of  the  power  and  supremacy 
of  the  Son  of  man,  both  for  the  redress  of  his  servants,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  his  enemies,  his  dai/ — the  time  of  any  parti- 
cular dispensation  among  the  number  might  be  denominated  an 
hour  of  that  daij.  The  first  dispensation,  the  time  of  which 
might  be  so  expressed  in  relation  to  the  whole,  would  be  the 
visitation  of  the  Jews ;  the  last,  either  the  decision  of  the  Anti- 
christian  contest,  or  the  general  judgment  ;  either  of  which, 
however,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  every  thing  of  the  same 
kind  which  had  preceded  at  different  times  before,  might  be 
called  the  daij  of  the  Son  of  man,  absolutely,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  the  period  of  any  particular  dispensation  previously, 
an  kozir  of  that  dai/. 
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In  what  respects  the  proper  end  of  the  parabolic 
parts  of  this  division  may  conspire  to  a  corainon 
purpose  with  that  of  the  preceptive,  will  appear 
from  the  explanation  hereafter  to  be  given  of  the 
former.  But  assuming  the  common  end  of  both 
parts  to  be  sufficiently  well  expressed  by  the  proper 
design  and  purpose  of  either  ;  we  may  observe  upon 
the  language  of  the  purely  preceptive  part,  which 
requires  to  be  first  considered,  that  it  appears,  on  in- 
spection, to  be  throughout  the  same,  and  couched  in 
such  terms  as  these:  /SAeVere  "see  ye  to  it ;"  aypv-nvehe, 
ypYiyopehe^  -npoa-tvy^^rj^t  "be  Wakeful,  be  watchful,  pray," 
different  but  synonymous  forms  of  expression  to 
convey  the  common  idea  of  watchfulness  ;  and  appa- 
rently of  simple  watchfulness.  The  same  conclusion 
results  from  comparing  with  this  the  language  which 
characterizes  the  neglect,  opposed  to  the  observance 
of  the  duty  ;  the  vice,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
virtue;  the  habits  and  dispositions,  which  would 
generate  a  line  of  conduct,  the  contrary  of  that  pre- 
scribed. These,  it  appears  from  Luke  xxi.  34,  are 
in  general  sloth  and  intemperance,  the  opposites  of 
sobriety  anicl  diligence ;  the  indulgence  of  sensual 
appetites,  as  liable  to  blind  the  eyes  to  the  prospect 
of  the  future,  while  absorbed  in  the  present — to 
steep  the  intellectual  faculties  in  a  stupid  lethargy, 
the  effect  of  riot  and  excess — and  to  unfit  both  the 
reasoning  and  active  powers  of  human  nature,  for 
their  proper  office  and  proper  exertions. 

Two  consequences  would  seem  to  flow  from  this 
representation  ;  one,  that  the  duty,  both  negatively 
and  positively  thus  described,  is  simply  the  duty  of 
watchfulness ;  the  duty  of  being  always  in  a  state 
both  of  mind  and  body,  to  exercise  the  necessary 
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vigilance  against  surprise :  the  other,  that  the  final 
end  of  the  duty  is  to  guard  against  something,  how- 
ever undefined,  which  simple  forethought  is  compe- 
tent to  anticipate,  simple  watchfulness  is  ahle  to 
avoid.  The  necessity  of  vigilance  implies  the  pos- 
sibility of  surprise  ;  but  the  expediency  of  vigilance 
the  possibility  of  escape  from  it :  and  those  whose 
duty  is  placed  apparently  in  the  obligation  to  the 
exercise  of  simple  vigilance  against  surprise,  as 
encouraged  by  the  hoi)e  of  thereby  escaping  some 
danger,  which  must  otherwise  be  incurred — are  ad- 
dressed apparently  as  if  in  the  situation  of  watch- 
men or  sentinels,  who  have  a  ward  and  observation 
to  keep,  but  nothing  more  ;  the  substance  of  whose 
duty  is,  not  to  slumber  at  their  jmst,  but  to  be  ever 
watchful  and  on  the  alert — lest  some  enemy  should 
come  upon  them  unawares :  but  whether  they  neglect 
their  duty  or  perform  it,  whether  they  escape  the 
surprise,  or  fall  victims  to  it,  it  seems  to  be  equally 
taken  for  granted,  that  they  are  aware  of  what  they 
have  to  expect ;  the  danger  against  which  they  were 
required  to  be  on  their  guard,  was  something  which 
connnon  foresight  might  have  anticipated,  and  com- 
mon precautions  might  have  obviated. 

Neither  of  these  conclusions,  however,  without 
certain  modifications,  would  ultimately  turn  out  to 
be  correct.  Neither  is  the  whole  of  the  duty  incul- 
cated, simple  vigilance,  nor  the  danger  against  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  necessary,  something  which  hu- 
man prudence  could  foresee  or  avoid  :  as  a  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  state  of  the  case,  with  respect 
to  the  duty  and  its  exercise,  will  serve  to  shew. 

For  first,  the  event  itself  against  which  this  duty 
VOL.  V.  F  f 
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is  supposed  to  be  exercised  beforehand,  is  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  man  ;  an  event,  of  which  the  most 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  be 
totally  unforeseen  and  totally  unexpected  ;  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  a  general 
security,  on  the  one  hand,  and  followed  by  the  indis- 
criminateness  of  a  general  destruction,  on  the  other. 
It  was  to  elude  all  the  means  of  discovery  before,  and 
to  baffle  all  the  means  of  escape,  after  its  arrival.    It 
was  compared  to  a  thief  in  the  night";  whom  dark- 
ness makes  invisible,  and  who  carries  on  the  work 
of  plunder,  when  men  are  buried  in  repose,  incapable 
of  perceiving,   and  therefore  of  preventing  his  at- 
tempts.    It  should  come  on,  like  a  snare,  which  the 
hand  of  the  fowler  draws  slowly,  and  silently,  and 
insensibly  over  his  prey,  until  it  has  enclosed  its  vic- 
tims within  its  sweep — when  the  discovery  of  their 
danger  is  made  too  late  to  escape  from  its  effects. 
Such  a  description,  then,  if  strictly  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  coming  event,  while  it  repre- 
sents that  event  as  most  truly  a  surprise,  excludes 
all  idea   of  the   resources   of   human   prudence,   as 
available  to.  foresee  the  surprise,  and  of  the  abilities 
of  human   power,  as  competent  to  escape  from   it. 
Such   a   surprise    must    level   every   moral,   or   cir- 

s  This  comparison  occurs  implicitly,  IMatt.  xxiv.  43.  But  it 
occurs  prjTws,  1  Thess.  v.  2,  3,  a  passage  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  agrees  so  exactly  in  brief,  with  the  import  of  all  this 
portion  of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  whether  the  same  Spirit  which  dictated  the  one,  dictated 
the  other ;  and  whether  both  predictions  are  destined  to  find 
their  fulfilment  in  one  and  the  same  event :  avTo\  yap  cmpi^as 
o'lbare,  on  jj  fjfiepa  Kvpiov  as  KXeVrijr  eV  vvktI,  ovt<os  epx^eraf  otop  yap 
Xtyaxrip'  fiprjvrj  Kal  a(r(pu\(ui'  rorf  alfpvidios  avTols  ((picrTarai  o\(6pos, 
axTTTep  r)  wb\v  rfj  iv  yacrrpl  i^^ovcrr]'    Ka\  ov  fir)  (KCpvycoaiv. 
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cumstantial  distinction,  existing  previously  among 
its  subjects ;  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  must  be  as  much 
confounded  by  it,  as  the  folly  of  the  foolish.  No 
vigilance  of  the  wary  could  be  on  the  alert  against 
it  beforehand  ;  no  strength  of  the  strong  could 
overpower  the  evil  by  resistance  ;  no  speed  of  the 
swift  could  outstrip  its  pursuit  by  flight.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  they  who  are  commanded  to 
be  always  on  the  watch  for  an  event  like  this,  are 
commanded  to  be  on  the  watch  against  nothing 
which  human  sagacity  can  foresee,  or  human 
power  oppose ;  and  consequently  that  the  duty  en- 
joined, under  the  name  of  vigilance,  is  not  simple 
vigilance,  but  at  least  something,  which,  though  it 
may  resemble  simple  vigilance  in  general,  must  dif- 
fer from  it  in  particular.  And  this  conclusion  may 
be  confirmed  finally  by  various  considerations,  sug- 
gested by  the  description  given,  or  implied,  of  its 
nature,  its  attributes,  its  consequences  and  effects. 

For  first,  the  necessity  of  the  vigilance  is  founded 
on  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  some 
event,  which  yet  was  to  be  such  that  no  foresight 
should  be  competent  to  discover  it  beforehand  ;  the 
expediency,  in  its  efficacy  to  facilitate  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  this  event,  which  yet  no  human 
ability  should  otherwise  overcome,  no  human  dexte- 
rity should  otherwise  elude.  Neither  of  these  con- 
siderations could  have  place,  wei*e  any  thing  de- 
noted by  the  vigilance  in  question,  but  any  moral 
fitness,  qualifying  its  subject  for  any  moral  effect  of 
a  corresponding  kind  to  itself;  and  not  simple  vigi- 
lance, which  would  be  a  specific  moral  fitness,  quali- 
fying for  a  specific  moral  effect,  of  one  kind  only. 

F  f  2 
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Again,  this  vigilance  is  supposed  to  be  the  essence 
of  personal  merit,  where  it  is  present,  and  the  essence 
of  personal  demerit,  where  it  is  absent :  it  is  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  the  discrimination  of  character, 
the  one  thing  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to 
the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  different  classes  of 
moral  agents.  It  distributes  the  subjects  of  a  com- 
mon visitation,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  its 
arrival,  into  those  who  possessed  and  exercised  the 
w^atchfulness  in  question,  and  those  who  did  not :  its 
presence  in  the  one  being  construed  as  a  presumptive 
title  to  favour,  and  to  exemption  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  visitation  ;  its  absence,  in  the  other,  as 
a  positive  ground  of  rejection,  and  of  exposure  to  all 
the  severity  of  those  consequences.  Now  this  is  a 
description  of  the  course  of  things — of  antecedent  and 
consequent,  of  cause  and  effect — which  can  be  sup- 
posed properly  applicable  to  nothing  but  the  differ- 
ence which  may  be  expected  to  be  made  in  the  final 
treatment  of  moral  and  responsible  agents,  according 
to  the  difference  previously  required  to  be  made  in 
their  moral  estimation  respectively. 

Again,  though  the  event  itself,  whensoever  it  ar- 
rived, would  take  all  its  subjects  equally  by  surprise — 
exposed  to  the  same  danger  beforehand,  and  with  the 
same  chance  of  escape  from  it,  at  the  time — yet  there 
would  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  effects  of  the 
surprise,  unto  some,  in  comparison  of  the  rest ;  some 
should  be  taken,  and  others  should  be  left,  some 
should  escape,  while  others  should  perish — where  it 
was  to  be  expected  beforehand,  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  were  surprised  in  common,  that  all  should  be 
taken,  or  all  should  be  left,  all  should  escape,  or  all 
should    perish.     Two  conclusions  result  from  this 
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distinction,  apparently  not  ill-founded ;  first,  that  with 
respect  to  their  proper  treatment,  as  a  consequence  of 
their  surprise,  all  must  be  equally  passive,  and  subject 
to  some  foreign  power  which  overrules  their  own 
agency ;  secondly,  tliat  no  regard  can  be  paid  to  the 
state  in  which  any  are  surprised  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore an  entire  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  state  in  which 
all  had  been  before,  or  up  to  the  time.  If  so,  this 
implies  that  the  consideration  which  determines  the 
effects  of  the  surprise  to  both  the  parties,  is  not  their 
particular  behaviour  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  the  general  character  of  the  life  and  con- 
duct previously.  We  may  infer  then,  first,  that  the 
event  itself,  which  is  followed  by  such  consequences, 
answers  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  dispensation  of  re- 
wards or  punishments,  awarded  to  the  subjects  of 
either  according  to  the  difference  of  personal  merit 
or  demerit,  as  evidenced  by  the  difference  of  the  life 
and  conduct ;  and  secondly,  that  the  vigilance,  or 
want  of  the  vigilance,  on  the  presence  of  which  ex- 
emption from  the  consequences  of  the  event  follows 
in  one  instance,  and  on  its  absence,  exposure  to  their 
worst  results  in  the  other,  is  not  the  simple  virtue,  nor 
the  simple  vice,  but  the  difference  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter, in  its  proper  subjects,  as  good  or  bad,  in  general. 
Again,  the  examples  of  the  vigilance  in  question, 
which  are  produced  in  illustration  of  it,  are  all  so 
many  instances  of  a  moral  obedience  in  general, 
varying  in  its  nature  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  They  are  all  practical  energies  of  the 
same  common  principle  of  action,  however  diverse 
in  the  mode,  the  subject-matter,  or  the  other  indivi- 
dual characteristics  of  their  being ;  the  principle  of 
diligence,  zeal,  fidelity,  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  ap- 
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pointed  part,  in  the  discharge  of  a  given  duty.  The 
wariness  of  the  sentinel,  who  is  not  to  be  found 
asleep  at  his  post — the  watchfulness  of  the  master 
of  an  house,  who  sits  up  to  protect  his  property 
from  the  nocturnal  plunderer — the  vigilance  of  the 
porter,  who  is  bound  at  all  times  to  keep  the  door — 
and  every  other  image  employed  to  describe  the 
same  thing — are  all  so  many  instances  of  the  parti- 
cular observance  of  one  and  the  same  duty ;  the 
duty  required  by  the  time  and  occasion.  The  vice 
too,  which  is  opposed  to  this  virtue,  the  specific 
causes  which  are  supposed  most  likely  to  endanger 
the  exercise  of  the  vigilance  in  question,  are  such  as 
can  properly  be  opposed  to  nothing  but  a  life  of 
uniform  piety  and  virtue.  For  though  the  sensual 
indulgences  of  riot  and  intemperance  might  be  men- 
tioned, as  naturally  the  parents  of  sloth  and  lethargy 
— the  cares  that  appertain  to  this  life,  would  not 
be  specified  also,  as  equally  opposed  to  the  vigilance 
prescribed,  if  there  were  not  as  much  to  fear,  in  be- 
half of  the  duty  in  question,  from  habits  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  which  engross  the  soul  with  temporal 
objects  and  pursuits,  and  fix  its  affections  upon 
earthly  things,  as  from  excess  and  sensuality  them- 
selves. The  effect  of  the  latter  is  to  deaden,  to  stu- 
pify,  and  brutalize  ;  the  efiect  of  the  former,  to  mo- 
nopolize. The  one  would  render  the  soul  incapable 
of  reflection  or  discrimination  at  all  ;  the  other  in- 
capable of  reflecting  aright,  or  discriminating  justly 
between  the  different  value  of  the  ends  and  objects, 
proposed  to  its  choice  and  pursuit.  Vigilance,  then, 
as  opposed  to  the  one,  is  a  life  of  soberness  and  tem- 
perance in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  of  sense  ; 
and  as  opposed  to  the  other,  is  a  life  of  active  and 
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ardent  piety — wliich  rising  superior  to  the  cares  and 
desires  of  this  sublunary  scene,  where  the  more  we 
are  busied  in  things  around  us,  the  more  likely  we 
are  to  forget  the  things  of  futurity,  fixes  the  thoughts 
upon  the  concerns  of  another  life,  and  spiritualizes 
even  the  love  and  pursuit  of  present  and  sensible 
objects,  by  making  them  subservient  to  an  heavenly- 
mindedness  of  principle. 

Lastly,  the  description  which  is  given  of  the  event 
itself  is  that  of  a  Judicial  process.  It  is  the  sup- 
posed institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the  exercise  of 
some  responsible  trust.  Its  efl'ects,  in  a  jwrticular 
instance,  arc  the  supi)osed  consequences  of  that  re- 
sponsibility. The  motive  proposed  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  is  a  moral  motive,  arising  out  of  this 
view  of  the  obligation  to  it ;  the  desire  of  the  subject 
of  the  duty  to  approve  himself  to  the  favourable 
sentence  of  a  judge  to  whom  he  is  accountable,  and 
who  has  power  to  absolve  or  to  punish  him,  to 
award  or  to  deny  him  a  recompense. 

How  exactly  all  these  descriptions  would  agree  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  nature,  design,  and 
consequences  of  such  an  event  as  the  return  of 
Christ  to  judgment,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
observe.  The  vigilance,  then,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  virtue  so  needful  to  qualify  its  subjects  for 
the  coming  of  such  an  event  as  this,  nmst  be  that  con- 
stant recollection  of  their  accountability,  which  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  are  placed  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  that  constant  pre})aration  for  rendering 
their  account,  which  nothing  can  bestow  but  the  dili- 
gent and  unintermitted  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
appointed  station,  in  which  their  proper  probation 

I'f  4 
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consists.  And  hence  we  may  derive  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  time  of 
this  event  in  particular ;  and  why  it  should  be  known 
to  none  but  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  It  cannot  be 
made  known  to  his  creatures  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  because  it  is  not  fitting  to  be  made  known:  the 
end  of  that  discipline,  which  is  coextensive  with  the 
duration  of  this  state  of  things,  would  be  endangered 
by  its  being  disclosed.  There  is  no  security  for  the 
constant  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  given  station, 
except  in  the  continual  consciousness  of  a  responsi- 
bility for  that  discharge;  there  is  no  security  for  the 
continual  consciousness  of  a  responsibility,  except  in 
the  reflection  that  an  account  is  always  impending ; 
however  delayed  it  is  never  excused,  however  dis- 
tant it  must  one  day  arrive'\  The  habits  of  prac- 
tical virtue  must  be  formed  and  reside  in  moral 
agents,  if  their  lives  and  actions  are  to  be  uniformly 
accommodated  to  the  standard  of  their  duty;  but 
they  will  not  be  formed,  nor  kept  alive  in  them,  ex- 
cept by  constantly  meditating  on  the  great  end  for 
which  they  were  placed  in  their  temporary  state  of 
probation;  and  what  influence  their  conduct  here, 
during  a  limited  period  of  being,  must  exert  in  de- 
termining their  condition  hereafter,  through  all 
eternity.  The  certainty  of  the  account  which  all 
must  give — the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  each 
must  be  called  to  his  own ;  the  present  labour  and 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  an  appointed  part, 
which  is  the  direct  practical  result  of  both — are  the 

^  Tertullian,  iv.  286.  De  Anima  33 :  Et  hoc  semel,  (judicabit 
sc.  Deus,)  et  in  eum  diem  quern  solus  pater  novit,  ut  pendula 
exspectatione  sollicitudo  fidei  probetur,  semper  diem  observans, 
dum  semper  ignorat ;  quotidie  timeas^  quod  quotidie  sperat. 
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whole  implied  by  the  vigilance  required  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  full  effect.  If 
the  fatal  moment  finds  them  thus  employed,  how- 
ever suddenly  and  unexpectedly  it  may  arrive,  it 
cannot  take  them  by  surprise;  for  it  cannot  find 
them  unprepared  for  their  account.  No  steward 
can  ever  be  unfit  to  resign  a  trust,  who  is  intent  upon 
it  at  all  times  with  equal  fidelity ;  no  servant  can  be 
afraid  to  appear,  on  any  summons,  before  a  master, 
in  whose  service  he  is  always  engaged  with  equal 
diligence ;  no  innocent  person  can  be  afraid  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  any  time  before  a  judge,  from  whose 
justice  he  knows  he  has  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  end  proposed  by  the  uncertainty  in  question, 
whether  the  appointed  moment  of  the  final  account 
be  the  day  of  judgment,  or  tlie  day  of  death.  The 
same  obscurity  hangs  over  the  latter ;  doubtless  for 
the  same  reason,  that  men  should  so  live  at  all 
times,  as  to  be  at  any  time  prepared  to  die.  But 
the  period  of  death  is  virtually  the  period  of  judg- 
ment also ;  since  after  death  comes  the  judgment, 
and  there  is  no  more  trial  or  probation  between  the 
one  and  the  other '.     The  day  when  a  man  is  called 

'  Hebrews,  ix.  27 :  «"'  <a6^  oaov  dTroKdrm  to'ls  avBpunvois  ana^ 
drrodave'iv,  /iera  fie  tovto  uplcrii.  The  use  of  this  verb,  uTrd/cetrai,  is 
remarkable ;  meaning  it  is  reserved,  it  is  kept  in  store,  not  it  is 
appointed,  unto  men  to  die  once.  Irenseus,  in  a  fragment  of  his 
works,  defines  it  to  be  the  tpyov  of  a  Christian's  life,  "  to  practise 
"how  to  die:"  Operr.  468.  1.  17.  Fragm.  4.  Justin  M.  Dialog. 
232.  28 :  bio  Koi  6  f)ij.eTepos  Kvpios  'Itj<tovs  Xpiaros  eiireV  ev  ois  av 
vfias  KaraXa/3a)  ev  tovtois  koi  Kpiva  :  probably  from  some  apocry- 
phal Gospel ;  though  it  may  also  be  the  substance  in  brief  of 
what  might  be  learnt  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  particularly 
from  certain  of  our  Saviour's  parables,  and  even  from  this  pro- 
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away  from  life,  is  as  good  as  the  day  when  he  is 
called  to  his  account.  The  interval  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  may  be  longer  or  shorter  in 
itself;  but  it  is  of  no  moment,  as  a  period  of  sus- 
pense between  death  and  judgment,  whether  it  be 
long  or  short;  it  weighs  as  nothing  in  the  scale  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  neither  adds  to,  nor  di- 
minishes from,  the  things  done  in  the  body.  As 
the  tree  falls  so  it  lies  (Ecclesiastes,  xi.  3.)  ;  and  as 
life  will  leave  us,  so  the  judgment  will  find  us.  No 
increase,  that  we  know  of,  can  be  made  after  death 
to  the  amount  of  personal  good  desert,  nor  any  thing 
detracted  from  the  amount  of  personal  ill  desert, 
contracted  in  life ;  or  none  that  will  be  taken  into 
account  at  the  day  of  doom.  The  everlasting  desti- 
nation of  every  moral  agent,  is  as  irrevocably  fixed 
at  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  the  world,  by  the 
tenor  of  his  past  existence;  as  if  his  final  audit  were 
forthwith  to  be  transacted,  and  his  final  sentence  to 
be  pronounced  and  executed  upon  him.  Whatever 
be  the  nature  of  that  intermediate  state  of  being,  in 
which  departed  souls  continue  to  exist,  before  their 
reunion  with  the  body  ;  whatever  difference  the 
justice  of  God  may  even  now  make,  in  the  disposal 
and  treatment  of  the  good  and  the  bad  respectively; 
whatever  may  be  the  separate  occupations,  enjoy- 
ments, or  sufferings,  of  each  in  their  proper  place 
and  sphere ;  we  may  be  certain  of  thus  much,  that 

phecy  on  the  mount.  Clemens  Rom.  Ep.  ii^.  cap.  8  :  ^irh  yup 
TO  e^fXdelv  Tjfxai^eK  tov  Koarp-ov,  ovKeri  8vvdfxeda  fKel  e^o^iokoyi^craadai, 
fj  ixfTavoelv  '4ti.  Cyprian,  ad  Denietrlanum,  196:  Quando  istinc 
excessum  fuerit,  nullus  jam  poenitentiiii  locus  est,  nullus  satis- 
factionis  efFectus :  hie  vita  aut  omittitur  aut  tenetur ;  hie  saluti 
soternae  eultu  Dei,  et  fructu  fidei  providetur. 
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this  interval  is  devoted  to  no  purj3ose,  nor  transacted 
in  any  manner,  which  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation at  the  last  day,  or  possess  the  least  weight  in 
deciding  the  everlasting  fortunes  of  either  the  good 
or  the  bad,  according  to  the  judgment  of  that  day. 


PARABLE 

OF 

THE  SERVANT  LEFT  INSTEAD  OF  HIS  LORD. 
ALLEGORICAL. 

MATTHEW,   XXIV.  45—51.    HARMONY,  IV.  7!>. 


Matthew,  xxiv.  45 — 51. 

45  f«  Who  then  is  the  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his 
"  lord  hath  appointed  over  his  servants,  to  give  them  their 
"  maintenance  in  due  season  }  46  Blessed  shall  he  that  servant, 
"  whom  his  lord,  being  come,  shall  find  so  doing.  47  Verily  I 
'•  say  unto  you,  He  will  appoint  him  over  all  his  possessions. 
"  48  But  if  that  evil  servant  should  say  in  his  heart,  JMy  lord  is 
"  long  in  coming ;  41)  and  should  begin  to  beat  his  fellow- 
"  servants,  and  to  eat  and  to  drink  together  with  those  that  are 
"  drunken  ;  •'•^  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day 
"  which  he  expecteth  not,  and  in  an  hour  which  he  knoweth 
"  not;  51  and  shall  cut  him  off,  and  set  his  portion  together 
"  with  the  hypocrites :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  the  gnashing 
"  of  the  teeth." 


The  parabolic  part  of  this  remaining  division  of 
the  discourse  commences  with  the  45th  verse  of  the 
xxivth  of  St.  Matthew.  Of  the  component  parts  of 
this  division,  the  substance  of  all,  from  verse  45  to 
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the  end  of  the  chapter,  consisting  of  the  parable  of 
the  servant  left  instead  of  his  lord,  has  been  antici- 
pated, in  the  explanation  given  of  it,  where  it  first 
occurred,  Luke  xii.  42 — 46,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader  ^.  The  second  portion  of  it  is  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins ;  upon  the  consideration  of  which  I 
propose  to  enter  next. 

k  Vol,  ill.  280—335. 


PARABLE  TWENTY-SIXTH. 
ALLEGORICAL. 


THE   TEN  VIRGINS. 


MATTHEW,  XXV.  1—13.     HARMONY,  IV.  79. 


Matthew,  xxv.  1 — 13. 

1  "  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten 
"  virgins,  who,  having  taken  their  lamps,  went  forth  for  the 
*'  purpose  of  meeting  the  bridegroom.  2  Now  five  there  were 
"  of  them  wise,  and  the  other  five  foolish ;  ^  which  foolish  ones, 
"  having  taken  their  own  lamps,  did  not  take  with  themselves 
"  oil ;  4  but  the  wise  ones  took  oil  in  their  vessels  together  with 
"  their  lamps.  ^  And  the  bridegroom  being  long  in  coming, 
"  they  all  became  drowsy,  and  began  to  sleep.  ^  And  at  mid- 
"  night  a  cry  took  place.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  is  coming: 
"  come  ye  forth  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  him.  "  Then  did 
"  all  those  virgins  awake,  and  trimmed  their  lamps.  ^  And  the 
"  foolish  ones  said  to  the  wise  ones.  Give  to  us  from  your  oil ; 
"  because  our  lamps  are  beginning  to  go  out.  '^  And  the  wise 
"  ones  answered,  saying,  Peradventure  tliere  may  not  suffice  for 
"  us  and  for  you  ;  but  go  ye  rather  to  those  that  sell  it,  and  buy 
"  for  yourselves.  10  And  as  they  were  going  away  to  buy,  the 
"  bridegroom  came,  and  the  virgins  that  were  ready  went  in  to- 
"  gether  with  him,  unto  the  wedding-feast ;  and  the  door  was 
"  closed.  11  And  afterwards  the  remaining  virgins  also  come, 
"  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us.  12  And  he  answered  and 
"  said.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.  1^  Watch  ye, 
"  therefore ;  because  ye  know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  wherein 
"  the  Son  of  man  is  comins;." 
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MATERIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

JL  HE  groundwork  of  the  parabolic  representation 
in  the  present  instance,  being  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage  solemnity ;  the  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative are  necessarily  such  as  must  be  supposed  to 
make  part  of  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  nations  of  the  East  in 
general,  or  to  those  of  the  Jews  in  particular. 

The  history  of  a  marriage  solemnity,  if  dated 
from  the  earliest  possible  period,  must  go  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  marriage 
contract ;  which  is  properly  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals.  The  spousal  ceremony  among  the  Jews, 
was  not  less  solemn,  nor  less  important,  in  its  order 
of  time,  than  that  of  the  marriage  ;  and  the  interval 
between  the  two  was  of  determinate  length  "".     A 

^  Philo,  De  Specialibus  Leglbus,  Operr.  ii.  311.  42^  observes, 
with  reference  to  espousals  ;  al  yap  SfioXoyiai  ydfxois  la-oSvvafxova-iv, 
ais  avdpos  ovojxa  ku\  yvvaiKos,  Koi  raWa  to.  iii'i  avv68ois  eyypdiperai. 
Marriage,  in  fact,  among  the  Jews  was  necessarily  preceded  by 
espousals  ;  and  with  respect  to  a  variety  of  legal  forms,  requisite 
to  be  observed  to  enter  into  the  spousal  contract,  and  to  give  it 
due  effect,  there  was  almost  as  much  solemnity  about  the  cere- 
mony of  espousals,  as  about  the  marriage  itself.  The  interval 
between  the  espousals  and  the  marriage  could  not  be  less  than 
a  month,  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  vii.  3.  Cf.  Deuteron.  xxi. 
13.)  and  might  be  any  greater  length  of  time.  ]Many  instances 
may  be  produced  of  females  affianced  in  marriage,  at  two,  live,  or 
seven  years  old^  as  well  as  at  the  proper  age  for  marriage. 

Espousals  partook  of  an  equal  degree  bf  formality  among  the 
Romans  also  ;  and  an  action  would  lie  for  the  violation  of  the 
spousal  contract :  see  Aulus  Gellius,  iv.  4  :  Servius  ad^Eneid.  x. 
79  :  while,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  as  it  is  well  known, 
the  breach  of  the  contract  of  marriage  by  the  crime  of  unfaith- 
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narrative,  however,  which  assumes  the  period  of  the 
nuptial  union  to  be  arrived  or  close  at  hand,  must 
suppose  the  period  assigned  to  the  duration  of  the 
nuptial  contract  to  be  past.  The  ceremonial  of  the 
parabolic  representation  is  consequently  strictly  that 
of  a  wedding,  and  not  of  espousals  ;  though  the 
ceremonial  of  a  wedding  itself,  as  being  the  con- 
summation of  the  nuptial  contract,  presupposes  the 
ceremony  of  the  espousals,  and  the  transaction  of 
the  interval  allotted  to  the  duration  of  the  nuptial 
contract,  before  its  own  action  can  begin. 

The  persons,  then,   who   could    be   described    as 
taking  part  in  a  transaction  like  this,  would  neces- 
sarily be  such,  and  such  alone,  as  could  be  concerned 
in  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  solenuiity.     Among 
these,  it  is  evident,  that  one,  to  sustain  the  character 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  another,  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bride,  would  be  the  most  essential  and 
indispensable  of  all ;  whose  proper  relation  to  each 
other,  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  nuptial 
contract,  to  the  period  of  the  marriage  solemnity, 
would  be  that  of  the  esj)ouser  and  of  the  espoused, 
and  after  it,  that  of  the  husband  and  the  wife.     One 
such  personage  is  accordingly  spoken  of,  and  a  part 
is  attributed  to  him,  which  could  be  assigned  to  none 
but  the  bridegroom,  and  consequently  to  none  but 
the  principal  party,  in  the  history  of  such  a  trans- 
action  as  the  consummation  of  a  marriage  union. 
But  the  correlative  party  to  this,  and  next  to  the 
bridegroom,  the  most  important  of  all,  however  ne- 
cessarily to  be  understood,  is  not  distinctly  specified. 

fulness  in  either  of  the  parties^  Avas  considered  and  resented  as 
equivalent  to  adultery. 
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The  true  reason  of  this  omission  may  appear  here- 
after. At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in  ex- 
planation of  it,  that  if  the  personal  agency  of  the 
bride  was  not  concerned  in  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  transaction,  about  to  be  recorded  ;  the  existence 
of  such  a  person  might  be  left  to  implication,  with- 
out being  expressly  mentioned. 

Next  to  the  two  principal  parties,  those  who 
would  naturally  be  most  concerned  in  the  transaction 
of  such  an  event  as  their  marriage  union,  would  be 
the  mutual  or  the  individual  friends  of  each  ;  whose 
proper  relation  to  the  nature  of  an  occasion  like  a 
marriage  solemnity,  would  be  that  of  the  guests 
invited  to  the  nuptial  festivity,  which  celebrates  the 
union  of  the  principal  parties,  and  who  are  intended 
to  take  part  in  it  along  with  them.  Among  these 
subordinate  parties,  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the 
established  usage  of  the  Jews  in  the  celebration  of 
marriage  festivities,  would  render  it  presumptively 
probable  that  the  friends  and  attendants  of  the 
bride  would  be  of  one  sex,  and  form  one  class  of 
the  guests,  and  those  of  the  bridegroom  would  be 
of  the  opposite  sex,  and  would  constitute  another 
class  ^. 

^  Origen,  Operum  iii.  12.  A — B.;  or  Hieron,  Operr.  ii.  800.  ad 
mod.;  In  Canticum  Canticorum,  it  is  observed,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  persons,  who  take  a  part  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  Orantibus  autem  nobis,  et  revelante  Domino,  qua- 
tuor  mihi  in  his  videor  invenisse  personas,  virum  et  sponsam, 
cum  sponsa  adolescentulas,  cum  sponso  sodalium  greges.  alia 
dicuntur  a  sponsa,  alia  a  sponso,  nonnuUa  a  juvenculis,  qusedam 
a  sudalibus  sponsi.  congruum  quippe  est  ut  in  nuptiis  adole- 
scentularum  sit  multitudo  cum  sponsa,  juvenum  turba  cum 
sponso.     Cf.  the  xviii.  Idyll,  of  Theocritus,  which  is  an  epitha- 
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The  particulars  of  the  celebration  of  a  nuptial 
solemnity,  dated  with  the  arrival  of  the  nuptial 
evening,  naturally  divide  themselves  into  those  which 
precede  the  commencement  of  the  nuptial  feast,  and 
those  which  follow  upon  it ;  to  the  former  of  which 
we  may  give  the  name  of  the  nuptial  preparation, 
and  to  the  latter  that  of  the  nuptial  consummation. 
The  circumstances  of  the  nu])tial  preparation  would 
consist  of  the  following  particulars :   the  previous 

lamiuni,  or  nuptial  song  upon  the  marriage  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen  :  and  the  Ixi.  Lxii.  and  Ixiv,  Carmina  of  Catullus,  all 
which  are  epitlialamia,  or  nuptial  songs  also. 

That  it  was  usual  among  the  Jews,  at  least,  for  the  bridal 
procession  of  females  to  be  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  friends 
of  their  own  age  and  sex,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm ;  which  speaking  of  the  union  whether  of  a 
real  or  a  mystical  bride,  in  the  character  of  a  queen,  to  a  real  or  a 
mystical  bridegroom,  in  the  character  of  a  king,  (which  so  far  as 
concerns  the  custom,  the  foundation  of  such  allusions,  would 
be  indifferent,)  uses  this  language,  in  reference  to  the  supposed 
attendants  on  the  queen  : 

9  "  King's  daughters  were  among  thy  honourable  women : 
'*  upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir. 

1^  "  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needle- 
"  work  ;  the  virgins  her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be 
"  brought  unto  thee. 

10  "  With  gladness  and  rejoicing  sliall  they  be  brought ;  they 
"  shall  enter  into  the  king's  palace." 

Chrysostom,  Comm.  in  Nov.  T.  v.  128.  C.  in  i.  ad  Corinthios, 
Hom.  xii.,  speaking  of  the  marriage- ceremonies  in  his  day,  re- 
cognizes the  presence  of  young  women  about  the  bride,  as  fol- 
lows ;  Kai  TO  8t]  x^aXeTTWTfpou,  on  kuI  Trapdei/oi  TrapayivoPTai  tovtois, 
Tvacrav  anobva-dfjifvai  ttjv  al8a>,  els  rijp  rrjs  vvpcfievofievrjs  Tip.r)v,  fiaXkov 
be  v^piv,  K,  T.  X.  Again,  in  Acta  Apostolorum  Homil,  xxxiv. 
tom.  Ul.  olO.  A.;  KaOdnep  yap  enl  vvp^rjs,  Kav  TracrraSe?  utcriv  e'/c 
TrapmreTaa-parav  ^P^^^v,  kuv  X^'P"'  '^'^'-  ywaiKwv  eieibecrTciTcoi',  koI 
KoKcbv,  Kav  poda,  Kav  areppara,  kuv  6  vvp(})ios  kuXos  17,  (cat  at  6epd- 
naivai,  Koi  al  (plXai,  Kav  navres  ev7rpene7s  uxiiv  .  .  .  6(f)(Xos  ovbev. 
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assemblage  of  the  common  or  individual  friends  of 
the  two  principal  parties  about  each,  in  quality  of 
their  guests  at  the  approaching  feast ;  the  previous 
junction  of  both  the  bridal  parties  with  the  proper 
attendance  of  each ;  and  the  i)revious  procession  of 
all  in  common  to  the  house  where  the  nuptial  feast 
was  to  be  kept.  The  circumstances  of  the  nuptial 
consummation  would  consist  of  all  those  ceremonies, 
which  were  usual  upon  such  occasions,  when  the 
celebration  of  the  feast  had  begun.  It  is  manifest, 
then,  that  the  precise  point  of  time  which  separates 
these  two  periods  from  each  other,  as  integral  parts 
of  the  same  ceremony,  is  the  arrival  of  the  nuptial 
party  at  the  house  where  the  nuptial  feast  is  to  be 
kept.  Whatever  precedes  this  point  of  time,  in  the 
ceconomy  of  the  same  ceremony,  belongs  to  the 
nuptial  preparation — whatever  follows  upon  it,  to 
the  nuptial  consummation  ;  and  though  successive 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  ceremony,  and  both  alike 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  yet  they  are  so 
far  distinct  from  each  other,  that  either  of  them 
might  furnish  the  groundwork  of  a  different  para- 
bolic representation,  and  either  of  them,  as  furnish- 
ing such  a  groundwork,  might  be  directed  to  a 
proper  moral  use  of  its  own. 

Now  this  distinction  is  observed  to  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  parabolic  representation  in  the  present 
instance.  The  part  of  the  oeconomy  of  a  nuptial  so- 
lemnity, selected  for  the  narrative,  is  the  nuptial 
preparation,  not  the  nuptial  consummation  ;  for  be- 
ginning with  the  arrival  of  the  nuptial  night,  the  de- 
tail of  its  circumstances  is  brought  down  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  feast ;  but  it 
does  not  pass  to  the  description  of  the  feast.     It  fol- 
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lows  from  this  distinction,  first,  that  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  the  principal  parties  to  each  other,  for  the  pe- 
riod embraced  by  the  action  of  the  parable,  however 
near  it  may  be  brought  to  the  relation  of  the  married 
state,  is  still  strictly  that  of  the  future  husband  and 
the  future  wife  ;  in  other  words,  still  that  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride :  secondly,  that  the  proper  re- 
lation of  the  subordinate  characters  to  the  nature  of 
the  occasion  in  which  they  take  part,  independent  of 
their  personal  relation  to  the  bridegroom  or  to  the 
bride,  as  the  mutual  or  private  friends  of  each — for 
the  same  period  of  time,  is  the  relation  of  the  guests 
invited,  but  not  yet  admitted  to  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptial  feast.  Nor  is  this  an  unimportant  dis- 
tinction ;  for,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
observe,  the  relation  of  a  guest  invited  is  not  neces- 
sarily that  of  a  guest  admitted  to  a  festivity  of  this 
description  ;  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  relation  of  a  guest  invited  to  a  wedding-feast,  in 
the  East,  (regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  usages 
with  which  such  weddings  were  celebrated  among 
them,)  might  never  be  succeeded  by  that  of  a  guest 
admitted  to  it^  The  relation,  then,  of  a  guest  in- 
vited to  a  ceremony  of  this  descrij)tion,  may  be  the 
relation  of  one,  possessed  of  a  valuable  or  desirable 
privilege  in  prospect,  but  not  necessarily  sure  of 
enjoying  it  at  last :  a  privilege,  which  even  as  pos- 
sessed by  him  in  prospect,  must  be  derived  from  his 
personal  relation  to  some  one  else,  but  as  retained  to 
the  end,  must  altogether  depend  on  himself. 

The  relation  of  the  principal  and  the  subordinate 
parties  being  thus  accommodated  to  each  other,  and 

a  Vide  supra,  vol.  iii.  450 — 452. 
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to  the  nature  of  the  occasion  in  which  they  all  bear  a 
certain  part ;  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
same  personal  distinction  would  be  made  between 
the  subordinate  as  between  the  principal  parties ; 
that  is,  that  the  friends  and  companions  of  the 
bridegroom  would  be  contradistinguished  to  the 
friends  and  attendants  of  the  bride,  by  a  separate 
part  assigned  to  each.  Some  friends  and  compa- 
nions of  the  bridegroom  are  certainly  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  bride- 
groom himself;  and  their  presence  and  attend- 
ance about  him  are  no  doubt  intended  to  serve  some 
proper  purpose.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  guests,  belonging  to  the  subordi- 
nate parties  in  a  nuptial  solemnity,  and  of  guests  in- 
vited, but  not  yet  admitted  to  the  nuptial  feast 
(which  is  the  proper  relation  of  the  subordinate  par- 
ties in  the  nuptial  preparation,  distinct  from  the 
nuptial  consummation)  ;  the  character  and  relation 
of  the  personal  friends  of  one  of  the  principal  parties 
would  be  nothing  different  from  those  of  the  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  other ;  and  either  might  be  made 
the  subjects  of  a  parabolic  representation,  which  con- 
cerned them  in  a  common  capacity.  But  were  any 
thing  to  be  supposed  to  befall  them,  in  this  proper 
capacity  of  guests,  owing  in  part  to  the  personal 
agency  of  the  bridegroom,  the  reason  of  the  thing 
would  require  that  the  subjects  of  such  a  representa- 
tion, if  described  in  their  proper  relation  to  either  of 
the  parties,  should  be  described  as  the  friends  and  at- 
tendants of  the  bride,  not  as  the  friends  and  attend- 
ants of  tlie  bridegroom.  A  certain  effect  might 
be  supposed  to  befall  them,  as  the  future  guests  at 
the  nuptial  feast,  in  one  of  these  capacities,  through 
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the  instrumentality  of  the  bridegroom,  which  under 
the  circuuistances  of  the  case,  could  never  be  sup- 
posed to  have  befallen  them  in  the  other. 

Beginning  with  the  arrival  of  the  nuptial  night, 
and  supposing  the  fact  of  a  previous  invitation,  which 
anciently  in  the  East,  did  not  long  precede  the 
time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  festivity,  the  pa- 
rable represents  the  subordinate  parties,  described  as 
a  company  of  virgins,  in  the  act  of  going  forth  to 
meet  the  bridegroom  ;  a  statement  which  requires 
some  explanation.  That  they  must  not  be  supposed 
to  go  forth  directly  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  nor 
consequently  to  the  place  where  he  was,  appears 
from  the  result ;  tliat  they  must  be  supposed  to  go 
forth  to  some  quarter  different  from  that  whence  they 
set  out,  and  some  quarter  where  they  might  expect 
to  meet  with  the  bridegroom  at  last,  follows  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  We  may  presume,  then,  that 
the  i)lace  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  go,  is  the 
house  of  the  bride ;  and  the  object  for  which  they 
go  thither,  is  to  join  the  bride,  and  to  wait  in  her 
company  for  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom — to  con- 
duct both  the  bride  and  her  attendants,  from  her 
own  house  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  only  the 
nuptial  festivity  could  be  celebrated.  The  arrival 
and  presence  of  the  bridegroom,  at  last,  therefore, 
have  for  their  object  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in 
behalf  both  of  the  bride  and  her  companions  ;  the 
assemblage  and  presence  of  the  virgins  previously 
have  for  theirs,  the  being  ready  on  the  first  sum- 
mons to  accompany  the  bride,  out  of  honour  and 
respect  to  herself.  And  such  being  the  final  end  of 
their  preliminary  assemblage  about  the  person  of  the 
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bride — even  the  number  of  their  company  which  is 
stated  as  ten  in  all,  acquires  a  propriety  that  it  might 
otherwise  have  seemed  to  want.  The  marriaae  of 
two  private  individuals,  if  such  may  be  supposed  the 
nature  of  the  solemnity  in  the  parable,  might  not  re- 
quire a  greater  number  of  personal  friends,  as  the 
immediate  attendants  of  the  bride ;  and  yet  a  mar- 
riage, which  bears  the  appearance  of  a  certain  degree 
of  pomp  and  ceremony,  might  not  have  been  con- 
sistent with  less.  Besides  which,  it  appears  from 
the  event,  that  though  a  greater  number  of  personal 
attendants  on  the  bride,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremony,  than  ten,  might  have  been  supposed  with- 
out impropriety,  a  smaller  number  could  not:  in 
other  words,  that  the  narrative  assumes  in  this  parti- 
cular circumstance,  the  least  possible  supposition 
which  could  have  been  made,  for  the  sake  of  the 
effect  designed  by  the  supposition  itself. 

A  nuptial  entertainment,  like  every  other  banquet 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  the  East,  as  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  being  celebrated  at 
night  ^  and  consequently  being  properly  a  supper ; 

^  Ovid,  Heroidum  Epp. 

Sed  tamen  experiar.  modo  facta  crepuscula  terris  ; 

Ultima  pars  noctis,  primaque  lucis  erat : 
Uucimur  Inachides  magni  sub  tecta  Pelasgi ; 

Et  socer  armatas  accipit  aede  nurus. 
Undique  collucent  prajcinctie  lampades  auro  : 
Dantur  in  invitos  iiiipia  tliiira  focos^  &c. 

Hypermnestra  Lynceo  21. 
All  the  nuptial  entertainments^  instances  of  which  were  col- 
lected in  illustration  of  the  parable   of  the  wedding-garment, 
were  celebrated  in  the  eveninjr. 

o 

It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, quoted  by  Eusebius,  E.  H.  vi.  40.  236.  A.  tliat  such  was 
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the  provision  of  lamps,  to  accompany  the  nuptial  pro- 
cession in  public  from  the  house  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  that  of  the  other,  would  be  matter  of  course ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  acted  as  the  sub- 
ordinate parties,  in  quality  of  the  attendants  and 
retinue  of  the  bridegroom  or  of  the  bride.  The  cir- 
cumstance, then,  that  the  virgins  are  supposed  to 
set  out,  to  discharge  this  duty  in  behalf  of  the  bride, 
prepared  from  the  first  with  lamps,  which  they  con- 
tinue to  retain  ever  after,  and  to  find  as  necessary  at 
last  as  at  first,  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected 
at  the  outset  of  a  narrative  like  this  ^.     It  is  evi- 

the  custom  in  Egypt,  in  his  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Speaking  of  a  certain  countryman,  the  writer  says : 
aTTTjfi  8e  €V(o^r]cr6ii€Vos  ydfjiovs'  (^8iaTravvv)(i^ft.v  yap  avTols  ev  rats  rot- 
avrais  (tov68ois  edos')  k,  t.  X. 

Chrys.  Comm.  in  Nov.  Test,  v,  127.  A — B.  in  i.  ad  Coriii- 
thios,  Homilia  xii :  I8e  ra  ivrevBev  Xoiirov'  ovk  iv  rj/jiepa  fiovov,  uXXa 
Koi  ecnrepa  fifdvovras  av8pas  Kal  K(Kapa)p,(vovs,  kol  TreTrvpcop-evovs  vno 
TTJs  rpvf^ris,  01  KciXkos  o-^€<os  opav  TrapaaKfvd^ovai  TrapdeviKrjs'  Ka\  ov8e 
enl  TTJi  oiKiai,  dXKa  8ia  ttjs  dyopds  ft?  (Trioei^iv  iKnofjiTrevovcn,  fj-frd 
\afnrd8<ov  airr^v  irapaTvefXTrovres  ev  ecnrkpa  ^adela'  k,  t.  X. 

c  Harmer  mentions,  ii.  431.  chapter  x.  obs.  xxii.  in  a  note 
from  sir  J.  Chardin,  that  "  In  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  par- 
"  ticularly  in  the  Indies,  instead  of  torches  and  flambeaux,  they 
"  carry  a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand,  and  a  lamp  full  of  oily  rags  in 
"  the  other."  Again,  i.  355.  chap,  iv,  obs.  xxxv.  from  the  same 
author,  that  lights  are  used  in  a  particular  manner  at  marriage- 
solemnities  in  the  East ;  but  this,  it  appears,  is  meant  of  their 
use  indoors,  in  the  respective  apartments  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom. 

Vol.  ii.  122,  123.  chap.  vi.  obs.  xlvi.  some  particulars  are 
given  from  D'Arvieux,  and  sir  John  Chardin,  relating  to  the 
modern  marriage  customs  in  the  East :  which,  however,  do  not 
throw  much,  if  any,  light  on  the  parable. 

Vol.  iii.  295,  296.  chap.  vi.  obs.  Ixxix.  there  is  a  description, 
from  Dr.  Russel,  of  a  modern  Maronite  wedding,  which  is  more 
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dent,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
possession  of  a  lamp,  though  arising  out  of  this  ne- 
cessity, admits  of  being  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
something  else ;  for  as  none  could  be  described  as 
provided  with  a  lamp  beforehand,  who  was  not  ex- 
pected to  take  a  part  in  a  procession  by  night,  con- 
stituting in  the  present  instance,  the  nuptial  train  ; 
and  as  none  could  be  expected  to  take  a  part  in  such 
a  procession,  who  was  not  intended  to  partake  in  the 
nuptial  festivity :  the  possession  of  a  lamp,  which  is 
first  and  properly  the  token  of  a  party  directly  con- 
cerned in  a  nuptial  procession  by  night,  is  second- 
arily and  indirectly  the  badge  and  insigne  of  a  guest 
invited  to  the  nuptial  feast.  In  the  first  of  these 
caj)acities  it  is  the  mark  of  distinction  to  point  out 
the  j)ersonal  friends  and  connections  of  the  parties 
in  the  nuptial  contract,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
union  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  the  token  and  symbol  of 
the  guests  in  whose  company  the  festivity  which 
commemorates  their  union,  at  the  proper  time  of 
that  event,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  last ;  and  who 
enjoy  beforehand  the  privilege  of  being  invited  to  it, 
and  the  right  in  prospect  of  partaking  in  it. 

Now  that  the  provision  of  a  lamp  suj^poses  the 
provision  of  oil  for  its  use,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  proof.  This  supply  of  oil,  implied  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  lamp  for  any  instance  of  its  use  at  all — 

to  the  purpose — especiallj-  where  it  is  said,  "  At  midnight,  or  a 
"  few  hours  later,  the  relations,  accompanied  by  all  that  hav-e 
"  been  invited  to  the  wedding,  men  and  women,  return  once 
"  more  to  the  house  where  the  bride  is,  in  procession,  each 
"  carrying  a  candle,  and  music  playing  before  them.  When 
"  they  come  to  the  door,  it  is  shut  upon  them,"  &c. 
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we  may  call  the  or  dinar  ij  supply  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
vision of  lamps,  and  consequently  of  such  a  supply 
of  oil  as  this,  is  to  be  assumed  of  each  of  the  virgins 
in  common,  follows  both  from  the  necessity  of  the 
provision  to  them  all,  as  going  forth  on  an  occasion 
by  night,  requiring  it  alike  from  all,  and  from  the 
express  declaration  of  the  narrative.  That  they  go 
forth  too,  not  only  provided  with  lamps,  and  with 
the  ordinary  supply  of  oil,  but  with  lamps  ready 
lighted,  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  time,  when 
they  must  be  supposed  to  go  forth,  which  is  evening, 
or  the  fall  of  night,  and  from  the  fact,  that  their 
lamps  had  nearly  burned  themselves  out,  by  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  ;  and  therefore 
must  have  been  burning  a  long  while  previously. 
That  they  go  forth,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
their  lamps  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be 
speedily  wanted,  is  justly  to  be  inferred;  and  that 
they  could  not  be  wanted  immediately,  except  on  the 
supposition  of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  imme- 
diately, would  be  equally  obvious.  Were  this  com- 
ing, then,  to  take  place,  as  matter  of  course,  at  the 
usual  time  when  marriage  solemnities  began  to  be 
celebrated,  and  consequently  when  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom  was  first  to  be  expected — that  is,  early 
in  the  evening  or  soon  after  nightfall ;  the  mere 
possession  of  a  ready-lighted  lamp  with  its  ordinary 
supi)ly  of  oil,  would  have  been  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  any  one  of  the  virgins  for  bearing 
her  part  in  the  nuptial  procession,  and  to  ensure  her 
the  safe  enjoyment  of  her  particular  privilege,  as  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  nuptial  feast. 

But  if  the  appearance  of  the  bridegroom  should 
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by  any  means  happen  to  be  delayed  beyond  the 
usual  time,  the  ordinary  supply  of  oil,  which  quali- 
fied the  lamp  solely  for  immediate  use,  might  possi- 
bly be  consumed  before  his  arrival.  In  this  case, 
some  furtlier  supply  in  reserve  would  be  wanted  to 
feed  the  flame  of  the  lamp  ;  or  the  possession  of  the 
lamj)  would  become  useless,  to  qualify  the  bearer  to 
take  her  part  in  a  nuptial  procession  by  night,  and 
to  entitle  her  to  a  j^lace  at  the  nuptial  board,  as  one 
of  the  guests  in  the  feast.  So  far  then  as  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege  to  the  end  was  desirable 
in  itself;  the  expediency  of  guarding  beforehand 
against  the  possible  risk  of  losing  it,  whether  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  way,  would  be  evident.  It  is 
the  essence  of  prudence,  to  look  beyond  present  ap- 
pearances ;  to  guard  itself  against  surprise,  even 
under  circumstances  of  seeming  security;  to  antici- 
pate evil,  and  provide  against  it,  before  it  arrives, 
and  to  be  as  much  jirepared  for  distant  and  possible, 
as  for  nearer  and  probable  contingencies.  And  whe- 
ther such  an  occurrence  as  the  delay  of  the  bride- 
groom, with  his  proper  train  of  personal  friends, 
beyond  the  usual  time  when  they  might  be  expected, 
was  to  be  contemplated  as  matter  of  course,  or  not ; 
yet  if  it  was  manifestly  possible,  and  were  it  to 
occur,  would  necessarily  produce  such  and  such  an 
effect  upon  the  friends  and  companions  of  the  bride  ; 
there  would  be  as  much  wisdom  in  making  provi- 
sion against  this  event  beforehand,  as  folly  in  neg- 
lecting to  do  so.  Part  of  the  virgins  accordingly 
seem  to  have  contemplated  this  remote,  yet  possible, 
contingency,  and  to  have  taken  a  precaution,  calcu- 
lated, in  case  it  should  occur,  to  guard  against  its 
consequences  to  themselves ;  and  part  either  not  to 
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have  foreseen  it,  or  not  to  have  considered  it  likely 
to  happen,  and  consequently  to  have  made  no  pro- 
vision against  it. 

The  name  of  wise,  or  rather  of  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect, was  consequently  justly  to  be  given  to  the 
former,  and  that  of  foolish,  or  rather  of  imprudent 
and  thoughtless,  to  the  latter ;  but  to  each  as  op- 
posed to  the  other,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
difference  of  their  personal  conduct  under  the  simi- 
larity, or  rather  the  identity,  of  their  personal  cir- 
cumstances and  situation.  For  wisdom  and  folly, 
prudence  and  imprudence,  are  necessarily  practical 
qualities,  as  well  as  personal ;  which  discriminate 
their  proper  subjects  by  the  visible  difference  of 
personal  behaviour,  with  no  visible  difference  of  per- 
sonal necessities  to  require  a  certain  behaviour,  or 
of  personal  means  and  opportunities  to  facilitate  it. 
The  good  of  the  subject,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
but  as  still  distant  or  future,  and  as  dependent  upon 
the  subject  itself,  must  be  just  as  much  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  practical  quality  of  folly,  as  of  the  prac- 
tical quality  of  wisdom  :  the  presence  of  means  and 
opi^ortunities,  within  its  power  at  the  time,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  one,  to  be  abused  or  neglected,  as 
to  the  other,  to  be  applied  and  directed  aright :  the 
faculty  of  contrivance,  characteristic  of  wisdom,  must 
be  attested  and  put  to  the  proof,  by  the  same  oc- 
casions, calling  for  the  same  personal  exertions,  and 
casting  the  subject  upon  the  same  personal  resources, 
the  occurrence  of  which  detects  and  exposes  the 
absence  of  that  faculty,  so  characteristic  of  folly. 

The  precaution  adopted  by  one  part  of  the  virgins 
might  just  as  readily  have  been  adopted  by  the 
other ;  and  the  end  to  which  it  was  directed  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  who  adopted  it,  was  just  as  personal 
and  just  as  desirable  to  the  others.  But  the  danger 
against  which  that  precaution  was  directed,  was 
foreseen  by  the  one,  and  not  foreseen  by  the  other ; 
and  for  not  foreseeing  a  danger  which  might  have 
been  foreseen  by  both,  and  for  not  taking  a  pre- 
caution against  it  which  ought  to  have  been  taken 
by  both,  one  half  of  their  number  must  be  called 
improvident  and  thoughtless,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  other  half  was  to  be  styled  provident  and 
circumspect. 

By  this  difference  of  personal  conduct,  under  the 
identity  of  personal  circumstances,  a  distinction  of 
personal  character  becomes  visibly  established  among 
the  virgins  in  question,  that  is,  among  the  complex 
of  the  same  assembly,  collected  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  and   so  far  partaking  in  a  common 
character — which  might  be  expected  to  lead  in  the 
end  to  a  difference  of  personal  consequences,  affect- 
ing each  according  to  the  difference  of  their  personal 
character.     With  respect  to  the  grounds  of  the  dis- 
tinction so  established — the  provision  of  a  certain 
contrivance   by   one   part   of  the  number,  and   the 
neglect  of  that  provision  by  the  other,  was  the  same 
thing  in  itself,  and  directed  to  the  same  end,  or  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  same  effect,  in  one  case  as  in 
another :  and  therefore  so  far  as  it  served  to  dis- 
criminate the  personal  character  of  one  of  the  num- 
ber, it  served  to  discriminate  that  of  another.    Taken 
together,  the  wise,  as  opposed  to  the  foolish,  were 
equally  wise;   the  foolish,  as  opposed  to  the  wise, 
were   equally  foolish  :    and   taken   individually,  in 
reference  to  the  members  of  their  own  class,  for  the 
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purpose  supposed  in  the  exercise  of  that  personal 
quality  of  wisdom  in  the  parable,  any  of  tlie  wise 
was  as  wise  as  tlie  rest ;  none  of  the  foolish  was 
more  so  than  the  rest.  The  number  of  the  wise 
itself  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  foolish  ; 
a  supposition,  which  may  be  due  partly  to  the  de- 
corum of  character,  requisite  to  be  observed  in  the 
narrative — since,  out  of  the  same  company  of  young 
women  in  general,  had  the  amount  of  the  wise  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  foolish,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared inconsistent  with  the  natural  thoughtlessness 
of  the  sex  ;  and  partly  to  the  necessity  of  the  case — 
since,  if  the  number  of  the  wise  had  been  less  than 
the  number  of  the  foolish,  the  bride  might  have 
been  left,  in  the  end,  without  a  decent  retinue  of 
attendants. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  supply  of  oil  in  reserve, 
in  taking  which  along  with  them  beforehand,  the 
precaution  adopted  by  the  wise  virgins  consisted  ; 
in  the  first  place,  the  vessels  containing  it  must  have 
been  distinct  from  the  lamps ;  secondly,  these  ves- 
sels are  spoken  of  as  their  own — the  lamps,  for 
which  the  oil  in  reserve  would  be  wanted,  are  not. 
Hence,  though  their  lamps  might  have  been  received 
from  any  other  quarter,  the  vessels  in  question  must 
have  been  provided  for  themselves.  The  original 
provision  of  the  lamps,  with  their  ordinary  supply 
of  oil,  conveying  as  it  did  the  privilege  of  an  invited 
guest,  or  being  an  evidence  thereof,  might  be  due  to 
a  cause  independent  of  themselves,  and  affecting 
them  all,  both  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  alike — whe- 
ther proximity  of  relation  to  the  parties  in  the  wed- 
ding— acquaintanceship — or  the  like :   but  the  pro- 
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vision  of  vessels,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  from  the 
lamps,  and  intended  for  a  different  purpose,  was  a 
precaution  which  emanated  from  the  wise  virgins 
themseh^es,  and  therefore  was  entirely  their  own  ; 
and  as  not  imitated  by  their  companions,  was  a  pre- 
caution confined  to  them. 

The  supply  of  oil  laid  up  in  these  vessels,  being 
necessarily  something  distinct  from  the  stock  con- 
tained in  the  lamps,  if  that  was  to  be  called  the 
ordinary  supply,  this  must  be  called  the  extraordi- 
nary. As  each  of  these  supplies,  however,  was 
intended  for  a  common  purpose,  viz.  to  prevent  the 
extinction,  and  consequently  the  inefficiency  of  the 
lamps,  (the  first  supply,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
lamps  would  be  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  second, 
in  case  they  might  not  be  wanted  until  some  time 
after — the  former,  on  the  assumption  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bridegroom  would  take  j^lace  at  the 
usual  period — the  latter,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
might  possibly  be  delayed  beyond  it ;  the  former,  as 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  first  and  most  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  lamp,  but  not  for  more ;  the 
latter,  as  furpishing  the  means  of  feeding  the  flame, 
from  time  to  time  afterwards,  as  there  might  be 
occasion,)  if  the  possession  of  a  lamp  with  its  ordi- 
nary supply  of  oil  was  the  badge  of  an  invited  guest, 
the  provision  and  possession  of  a  vessel,  containing 
oil  in  reserve,  and  capable  of  repairing,  if  necessary, 
the  waste  of  the  oil  in  the  lamp — being  so  clearly 
instrumental  to  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  lamp, 
and  consequently  to  the  continued  possession  of  the 
character  and  privilege  of  an  invited  guest,  may  be 
considered,  on  the  same  principle,  the  ensign  and 
token  of  an  admitted  guest. 
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Between  the  time  of  the  first  setting  out  of  the 
virgins,  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  and  the  arrival  of 
his  nuptial  procession,  a  delay  is  supposed  to  inter- 
vene, i)roduced  by  the  absence  of  the  bridegroom. 
The  cause  of  this  absence  is  not  specified  ;  but  that 
it  was  something  extraordinary  and  irregular,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  almost  self- 
evident  ;  for  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  which 
could  not  even  go  forward,  much  less  be  consum- 
mated without  him,  would  necessarily  require  his 
presence — and  if  it  was  to  go  forward  and  be  con- 
summated at  a  stated  time,  it  would  require  his  per- 
sonal attendance  at  a  stated  time.  Nor  is  the  irre- 
gularity in  the  present  instance  something  incon- 
siderable ;  for  the  consummation  of  a  ceremony, 
which  according  to  the  usages  of  the  East,  should 
have  begun  with  the  first  or  second  hour  of  the 
night,  is  delayed  by  it  until  midnight. 

The  absence  of  the  bridegroom,  however,  whether 
accidental  or  intentional  in  itself,  produces  certain 
effects  which  it  is  proper  to  mention,  as  of  no  slight 
importance  to  the  nature  and  succession  of  particu- 
lars, in  bringing  about  the  final  result,  and  develop- 
ing the  proper  moral  of  an  history  like  this.  For  in 
the  first  place,  if  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  did 
not  take  place  at  the  time  when  it  was  ordinarily 
to  have  been  expected,  the  parties  in  waiting  for 
that  event,  would  not  know  at  what  time  afterwards 
to  expect  it ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  uncer- 
tainty would  be,  that  at  the  precise  time  when  it 
should  ultimately  take  place,  they  might  not  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  Again,  the  supply  of  oil  originally 
provided  for  the  lamps  of  the  virgins,  which  was 
calculated  to  serve  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
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would  be  wanted  for  immediate  use,  might  possibly 
be  exhausted  before  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom ; 
in  which  case,  the  expediency  of  some  fresh  supply, 
the  wisdom  of  having  taken  a  precaution  against 
such  a  contingency;  the  imprudence  and  folly  of 
having  neglected  to  take  it,  would  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained by  the  event.  The  difference  of  personal  cha- 
racter in  one  part  of  the  same  company  compared 
with  the  other,  as  founded  in  the  difference  of  per- 
sonal conduct  under  circumstances  exactly  the  same, 
could  not  have  been  illustrated  and  cleared  up.,  by 
any  other  event  but  this  :  for  though  the  wisdom  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  folly  of  the  other,  must  have 
been  the  same  thing,  in  the  principle,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances—  neither  could  have  become  evident, 
as  a  personal  attribute  of  character,  in  opposition 
to  the  other,  except  from  its  effects  ;  and  without 
the  intervention  of  so  critical  a  contingency  as  the 
necessity  of  waiting  for  the  bridegroom  beyond  the 
usual  time — these  effects,  as  dependent  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  certain  precaution,  suggested  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  one,  and  on  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  folly  of  the  other,  could  have  had  no 
room  to  take  place.  There  might  have  been  the 
same  prudence  in  guarding  beforehand  against  a 
possible  emergency,  whether  it  had  occurred  or  not; 
and  the  same  imprudence,  in  not  foreseeing,  and  pro- 
viding for  it :  but  the  wise  would  have  been  no 
better  for  their  foresight,  and  the  unwise  no  worse 
for  their  improvidence,  if  the  event  had  not  proved 
the  precaution  in  question  to  be  necessary. 

The  interval  of  suspense  between  the  first  expecta- 
tion of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  time  of  his  actual 
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arrival,  is  measured  in  the  parable  by  the  interme- 
diate period  between  the  time  when  \\'edding  solem- 
nities commonly  began  to  be  celebrated,  (an  early 
hour  in  the  evening,)  and  midnight.  This  period, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  interval  within  which 
people  retire  to  rest  for  the  night,  or  naturally 
find  themselves  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
so,  by  the  sensation  of  drowsiness,  or  a  growing 
disposition  to  go  to  sleep.  The  circumstance  then, 
that  the  virgins  while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom,  as  that  continued  to  be  delayed,  be- 
gan to  grow  drowsy,  and  at  last  fell  asleep,  is 
mentioned  simply  as  the  consequence  of  the  time 
of  the  night,  and  the  previous  necessity  under 
which  they  were  placed  of  continuing  to  sit  up,  and 
be  on  the  watch,  when  they  should  otherwise  have 
gone  to  rest :  and  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  both  classes  of  them  were  placed 
alike,  it  was  equally  excusable,  or  equally  blame- 
able,  in  each. 

And  hence,  if  the  slumbering  of  the  wise,  during 
this  interval  of  suspense,  could  not  render  them  less 
secure,  with  respect  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  waiting,  than  they  would  have  been,  if  they 
had  continued  awake ;  neither  could  the  slumbering 
of  the  foolish  make  them  more  insecure  :  that  is,  if 
the  wise,-  before  they  fell  asleep,  had  taken  a  pre- 
caution which  was  calculated  to  guard  them  against 
the  contingency  of  being  found  sleeping  when  the 
bridegroom  came,  and  the  foolish  had  neglected  to 
take  it ;  the  circumstance  that  the  interval  of  sus- 
pense, before  his  arrival,  was  spent  by  either  more 
or  less  in  sleep,  could  not  make  them  better  or  worse 
prepared  for  the  event  of  his  coming,  than  if  they 

VOL.  V.  H  h 
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had  continued  awake.  The  lamps  of  neither  party- 
had  yet  begun  to  expire,  and  consequently  yet  to 
want  a  fresh  supply  of  oil,  until  the  moment  of  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  which  was  the  moment 
when  both  were  awakened  out  of  their  sleep ;  and 
the  failure  of  the  first  supply,  of  however  little 
consequence  the  discovery  might  be  to  the  wise, 
and  however  serious  and  important  in  its  effects,  to 
the  unwise,  not  being  discovered  by  either  until  the 
critical  moment  when  the  lamps  were  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  not  have 
been  discovered  by  either,  until  the  same  moment, 
though  they  had  never  gone  to  sleep. 

The  sleep,  then,  even  of  the  foolish  virgins,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  bridegroom,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered instrumental  to  any  such  purpose  as  that  of 
hiding  from  their  own  observation,  the  error  which 
they  had  committed,  in  not  providing  a  supply  of  oil 
to  be  ready  against  all  contingencies.  Its  legitimate 
purpose,  amidst  the  other  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative, is  one  which  affects  both  the  parties  in  the 
parable  alike  ;  and  is  equally  subservient  to  the 
final  end  of  the  history  in  reference  to  each :  first, 
as  rendering  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  at  last, 
which  takes  place  while  both  were  still  asleep, 
and  consequently  still  unconscious  of,  and  still  un- 
prepared for,  any  such  event,  a  common  surprise  to 
each  ;  and  secondly,  by  contrasting  the  security  of 
the  one,  against  the  effects  of  a  common  surprise,  by 
virtue  of  the  precaution  which  they  had  adopted  be- 
fore they  went  asleep,  which  made  them  liable  to  the 
surprise — with  the  insecurity  of  the  other,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  indeed,  supposing  themselves  to  be  as 
much  in  readiness  for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom. 
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at  any  time,  as  their  companions,  but  awake  to  find 
themselves  destitute  of  the  necessary  qualification  for 
that  readiness,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
wanted. 

The  actual  arriwil  of  the  bridegroom  takes  place 
at  midnight :  a  time  when  sleep  is  the  soundest,  and 
consequently  the  occurrence  of  any  event,  which 
presupposes  the  exercise  of  vigilance  and  attention, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  it,  is  least  to  be  antici- 
pated. This  circumstance,  therefore,  contributes  in 
its  order  to  the  effect  of  the  surprise  in  question. 
But  with  respect  to  the  supi)osition  itself — it  is  a 
critical  distinction,  approaching  to  the  extreme  verge, 
yet  confined  within  the  strict  limits  of  propriety,  that 
a  ceremony,  which  ought  to  have  begun  in  the  even- 
ing, but  had  been  deferred,  apparently  indefinitely, 
beyond  its  usual  time,  is  yet  actually  consummated 
at  midnight. 

His  arrival  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  cry*^ 
— a  very  natural  and  characteristic  circumstance  of 
the  tumultuous  joy  and  festivity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  distinguish  the  progress  of  a  nuptial  pro- 
cession through  the  public  streets,  and  to  notify  its 
approach  ;  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  may 
justly  be  presumed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  i)er- 
sonal  train  of  friends  and  attendants  of  the  other 

e  Harmer  mentions,  vol.  i.  211.  chap.  iii.  Obs.  xxi.  from  sir 
Julm  Chardin,  that  "  in  the  Indies  the  parts  of  the  night  are 
"  made  knowTi  as  well  by  instruments  (of  music)  in  great  cities, 
"  as  by  the  rounds  of  the  watchmen ;  who  with  cries,  and  small 
"  drums,  give  them  notice  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  night  is 
"  passed."  Such  cries  must  needs  awake  those  that  were  pre- 
viously asleep. 
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sex,  with  which  the  principal  ])arty  in  a  nuptial  so- 
lemnity, coming  to  receive  his  bride,  and  to  conduct 
her  from  her  own  home  to  his,  would  ordinarily  be 
surrounded.  The  direct  effect  of  this  cry  is  to 
awake  the  virgins  from  their  slumbers,  by  calling  on 
them  to  come  forth,  and  unite  the  nuptial  train  of 
the  bride  with  the  retinue  of  the  bridegroom  ;  that  so 
both  might  proceed  in  conjunction  to  the  house 
where  the  nuptial  feast  was  to  be  kept.  And  as  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  until  this  time,  appears  to 
have  been  unusually  procrastinated  ;  so  the  course 
of  the  ceremony  from  this  time  forward,  seems  to  be 
marked  by  more  than  ordinary  quickness  and  dis- 
patch. The  words  of  command  addressed  from 
without  to  the  company  of  virgins  within,  "  The 
"  bridegroom  is  coming :  come  ye  forth  to  meet 
"  him,"  are  expressive  of  haste  and  expedition.  This 
too  is  a  natural  circumstance  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
ceremony,  which  had  been  previously  deferred  be- 
yond its  proper  time ;  and  by  leaving  no  room 
for  the  adoption  of  precautions,  at  this  stage  of 
the  consummation,  which  might  have  been  neg- 
lected until  then;  it  conspires  with  every  other  par- 
ticular to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  surprise,  and  to 
promote  the  proper  moral  of  the  history. 

It  appears  from  the  language  of  the  foolish  vir- 
gins, when  assigning  a  reason  for  requesting  from 
their  companions  a  portion  of  the  oil  which  they  had 
prepared  in  reserve — "  Give  to  us  from  your  oil ;  be- 
"  cause  our  lamps  are  beginning  to  go  out ;"  (a/  Aa^a- 
Tj-a^e^  riit-m  u^ivvvvTOii) — that  the  lamps  of  the  foolish 
virgins,  and  we  may  presume  those  of  the  wise  ones 
also,  had  continued  to  burn  with  the  original  supply 
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of  oil,  up  to  the  critical  moment  when  they  were 
wanted  ;  but  were  beginning  to  fail  for  the  first  time 
then.  The  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that  their 
lamps  had  begun  to  be  extinguished,  but  were  not 
quite  extinct ;  that  they  had  begun  to  go  out,  but 
were  not  yet  gone.  Hence,  though  the  lamps  of  the 
wise  virgins  must  have  been  discovered  in  the  same 
situation — it  was  easy  for  them,  having  a  supply  of 
oil  at  hand,  to  pour  a  little  more  into  them,  and  to 
revive  the  flame  as  effectually  as  ever ;  which  the 
parable  calls,  "  trimming  their  lamps  :"  but  the  lamps 
of  their  companions,  which  were  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished  already,  without  an  additional 
supply  from  some  other  quarter,  would  soon  be 
entirely  dead. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  not  being  provided 
with  the  means  of  this  supply  themselv'es,  and  the 
occasion  being  urgent  and  requiring  it  immediately, 
if  they  were  to  retain  their  place  in  the  nuptial  so- 
lemnity— they  should  turn  to  their  companions  in 
their  distress,  and  ask  to  borrow  of  them  a  little  of 
the  oil  from  their  vessels.  But  it  was  not  reason- 
able that  the  ultimate  advantage  of  a  precaution, 
which  though  equally  necessary  to  the  foolish,  and 
equally  possible  to  them,  had  been  neglected  while  it 
was  practicable,  should  be  enjoyed  by  any  but  those 
to  whose  wisdom  and  foresight  the  i)recaution  was 
due.  Besides  which,  and  as  a  still  more  cogent  reason 
for  refusing  their  request — in  the  provision  which  the 
wise  virgins  had  made,  their  oeconomy  had  been 
shewn,  as  well  as  their  foresight — and  the  oil  which 
they  had  taken  in  reserve,  was  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  themselves.  To  have  shared  it  with  their 
companions,  would  have  been  to  render  it  insufficient 
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for  them  all,  and  to  endanger  the  place  and  privilege 
in  the  nuptial  attendance,  of  all :  so  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  refusal  of  the  wise  to 
give  away  any  part  of  their  oil,  was  just  as  natu- 
ral, and  just  as  prudential,  as  the  request  of  that 
favour  by  the  foolish. 

The  only  alternative,  then,  which  might  seem  to 
be  left  to  the  foolish  virgins,  was  that  suggested  by 
their  wiser  companions — to  go  and  jDrocure  it  for 
themselves,  where  it  was  likely  to  be  found  ;  viz. 
from  those  that  sold  it.  And  as  this  was  the  only 
expedient,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  seemed  likely  to  answer  the  end  in  view  ;  so, 
had  there  been  time  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  might 
have  repaired  their  previous  omission,  and  remedied 
the  consequences  of  their  original  imprudence.  But 
the  procession  of  the  bridegroom  was  at  hand,  when 
they  discovered  their  omission,  and  were  made  sen- 
sible of  their  imprudence  ;  and  to  go  to  the  shops  to 
buy,  and  to  return  provided  with  what  they  wanted, 
would  take  up  time  for  a  very  diiferent  purpose, 
where  not  a  moment  was  to  be  spared  from  the 
purpose  of  attending  on  the  bride.  The  very  expe- 
dient, then,  v/hich  under  the  circumstances  of  their 
situation  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  left,  with  the 
j^robable  chance  of  retrieving  the  consequences  of 
a  past  error  to  themselves,  would  prove  in  the  end 
to  have  rendered  these  consequences  but  the  more 
inevitable.  This  very  expedient  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  preposterous  remedy — too  late  in  its  occur- 
rence to  obviate  the  effects  of  an  oversight,  once 
committed  ;  in  its  own  nature  the  reverse  of  the 
prospective  contrivance  of  their  wiser  companions, 
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and  just  as  characteristic  of  folly  in  being  adopted 
at  the  time  when  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  was  close 
at  hand,  as  in  having  been  neglected  before,  when 
it  was  yet  remote,  and  capable  of  being  guarded 
against. 

The  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  then,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  unwise  virgins  have  set  out  upon 
their  errand,  besides  being  a  circumstance  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  previous  course  of  things — 
is  strikingly  conducive  to  the  moral  effect  of  the 
narrative.  It  was  a  consequence  of  their  departure, 
at  such  a  time,  that  upon  the  actual  coming  of 
the  bridegroom's  party,  none  were  left  in  attendance 
on  the  bride,  and  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  nuptial  procession,  from  her  home 
to  his,  but  the  wiser  portion  of  the  company  ;  and 
none  being  ready  at  the  time  to  join  in  the  nuptial 
procession,  but  these,  none  could  accompany  it  to  the 
house  where  the  nuptial  feast  was  to  be  celebrated, 
none  could  be  admitted  into  that  house  in  quality  of 
the  guests  at  that  feast,  and  none  could  ultimately 
partake  of  the  feast — but  these. 

The  separation,  then,  which  takes  place  first  at 
this  point  of  time,  (a  point  of  time  determined  by 
the  actual  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,)  between  one 
part  of  the  same  company,  and  the  other — all  of 
them  previously  waiting  for,  and  expecting  the 
bridegroom  in  connnon,  all  of  them  previously  hav- 
ing the  same  personal  interest  in  the  event  of  his 
coming,  and  the  same  personal  inducement  to  wait 
for  and  expect  it — is  a  separation  of  the  wise  as 
such  from  the  unwise  as  such ;  that  is,  of  one  part 
from  the  other,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
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personal  characters  of  each.  It  is  a  separation  which, 
notwithstanding  its  effects  in  discriminating  between 
the  personal  fortnnes  of  its  subjects  respectively  at 
last,  is  due  to  the  difference  of  their  personal  con- 
duct before  ;  and  being  no  more  than  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  different  use  of  means  and  oppor- 
tunities, equally  in  the  power  of  both,  and  equally 
left  to  their  own  discretion,  it  is  after  all  only  the 
just  personal  retribution  which  prudence  or  impru- 
dence of  conduct,  in  the  same  situation,  the  right  or 
the  wrong  use  of  similar  means  and  opportunities, 
under  circumstances  equally  favourable  for  either, 
are  liable  at  all  times,  and  may  be  expected  in  the 
end,  to  suffer. 

The  entering  in  of  both  the  bridal  parties,  with 
such  of  the  friends  and  attendants  of  each,  as  were 
present  at  the  time  ;  the  closing  of  the  door,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  against  all  besides ;  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  procuring  admission,  and 
therefore  of  partaking  in  the  nuptial  festivity,  to 
which  any,  not  already  within,  whether  they  had 
been  previously  invited  or  not,  became  thencefor- 
ward subject ;  the  probability  that  the  door,  whose 
closing  is  mentioned,  w^as  the  smaller  or  private 
gate,  through  which  the  principal  parties,  with  their 
immediate  friends  and  attendants,  were  wont  to  be 
admitted  on  such  occasions,  are  points  which  we 
had  reason  to  explain  elsewhere,  as  characteristic 
circumstances  in  the  celebration  of  eastern  wed- 
dings, or  of  entertainments  in  the  East  in  general  K 
The  most  important  observation  which  we  have  to 
make  upon  them  at  present,  is,  that  all  these  things 
f  Supra  vol.  iii.  450 — 452, 
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take  effect  during  the  continued  absence  of  the  im- 
provident virgins,  indeed — who  are  consequently 
among  the  number  of  those  excluded — but  only  so 
long  before  their  actual  return  as  to  be  followed 
directly  by  it.  They  find,  then,  upon  their  arrival, 
the  door  shut ;  a  clear  intimation  both  that  the 
nuptial  parties  were  each  within,  and  that  the  nup- 
tial feast  was  already  begun  :  they  find  themselves 
without,  and  consequently  their  exclusion  certain, 
and  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  guests  which  they  had 
hitherto  supposed  themselves  to  possess,  irrecover- 
able ;  and  all  this,  by  being  but  a  little  too  late. 
The  folly  of  their  original  imprudence,  in  neglecting 
a  certain  precaution  when  it  was  as  possible,  as  it 
was  adviseable,  to  have  adopted  it ;  the  absurdity  of 
that  preposterous  wisdom,  which  is  first  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  contriving  when  the  power  of 
executing  is  past ;  the  true  praise  and  salutary  con- 
sequences of  that  wary  and  vigilant  forecast,  which 
is  never  to  be  found  unprepared,  but  contemplates 
and  provides  long  before  for  every  possible  emer- 
gency, could  not  have  been  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  by  this  result. 

As  then  the  conduct  of  the  unwise  virgins,  from 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  their  imi)rudence,  re- 
sembled the  behaviour  of  those  who  were  labour- 
ing to  retrieve  the  effects  of  a  previous  error,  when 
it  was  too  late ;  so  the  rest  of  their  conduct  from 
this  point  of  time,  upon  finding  the  door  shut,  re- 
sembles the  behaviour  of  those  who  have  discovered 
by  experience  that  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain, 
and  in  default  of  a  better,  are  beginning  to  trust  to 
a  desperate  and  precarious  chance.  The  rule  of 
proceeding  in  such  cases  must  have  been  too  well 
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understood  by  them  not  to  know,  that  as  they  had 
been  too  late  to  enter  in  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  they  had  no  right  to  expect,  nor,  generally 
speaking,  any  reason  to  calculate,  upon  admission  at 
this  period  of  the  solemnity.  Yet  they  are  described 
as  coming  and  knocking  at  the  door,  and  saying, 
"  Lord  !  Lord  !  open  unto  us."  We  may  presume, 
therefore,  that  what  they  knew  they  could  no  longer 
claim  as  a  right,  they  were  venturing  to  ask  as  a  fa- 
vour ;  and  consequently  were  trusting  for  the  success 
of  their  application,  not  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  to 
the  merits  of  their  suit,  or  to  the  justice  of  the  party 
addressed,  but  to  his  good-nature  and  compassion. 
If  so,  their  very  request  was  a  condemnation  of 
themselves,  and  an  admission  that  they  had  deserved 
the  evil  from  which  they  sought  to  be  relieved. 

But  the  answer  of  the  bridegroom  from  within 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  refuse  their  petition ; 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  was 
much  more  reason  to  deny  it,  than  to  listen  to  it. 
These,  as  part  of  the  friends  or  companions  of  the 
bride,  in  particular,  might  not  be  personally  known 
to  himself;  in  which  case  his  reply,  taken  in  the 
exact  meaning  of  its  terms,  would  be  literally  true ; 
and  their  application  for  admission  would  appear 
the  request  of  strangers,  who  could  not  without  im- 
pertinence, intrude  into  a  ceremony,  which  nowise 
concerned  them.  But  whether  they  were  person- 
ally known  to  himself  or  not,  and  whetlier  they  once 
had  a  right  to  expect  admission  or  not — as  the  at- 
tendants of  the  bride — it  was  clear  that  their  privi- 
lege had  been  forfeited,  by  their  absence  at  the  time 
of  her  nuptial  procession.  To  have  opened  the  door 
to  any  part  even  of  the  proper  train  and  retinue  of 
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tlie  bride,  who  had  not  been  ready  to  attend  her, 
when  their  personal  service  was  necessary  to  pay 
her  honour,  and  to  reflect  dignity  upon  the  cele- 
brity of  her  nuptial  procession — would  have  been 
an  undeserved  indulgence  to  them,  and  an  injury 
done  to  the  rest ;  and  would  have  left  the  bride- 
groom open  to  the  implication,  that  it  was  indif- 
ferent in  his  opinion,  whether  due  honour  and  re- 
spect had  been  paid  to  his  bride  by  her  personal 
friends,  or  not;  and  that  the  wisdom  and  foresight, 
the  vigilance  and  fidelity,  exerted  in  her  behalf,  by 
some  of  her  friends,  were  not  more  praiseworthy  in 
his  opinion,  or  more  entitled  to  his  gratitude  and 
acknowledgment,  than  the  folly  and  thoughtlessness, 
the  indolence  and  supineness,  or  the  neglect  of  duty 
which  had  been  displayed  by  others.  The  request 
of  the  foolish  virgins,  then,  could  not  be  conceded 
by  the  bridegroom,  without  a  manifest  injustice  to 
the  wise,  and  a  clear  intimation  that  the  principal 
personage,  who  must  exercise  the  right  of  admitting 
or  excluding  whom  he  would,  as  the  guests  at  his 
own  nuptial  feast,  was  indifferent  on  whom  his 
choice  fell,  or  whether  they  deserved  well  of  himself 
and  of  his  bride,  or  not.  It  is  consequently  refused  ; 
and  the  sentence  of  exclusion  entailed  uj^on  the  re- 
fusal, becomes  irrevocable  in  the  case  of  the  foolish 
virgins — to  which  result,  the  account  of  their  re- 
quest itself,  and  indeed  the  continuation  of  their  his- 
tory in  particular,  after  that  of  the  wise  virgins  had 
ceased,  were  doubtless  intended  to  conduct. 

THE  MORAL. 
The  design  and  tendency  of  the  above  representa- 
tion, as  conducing  to  one  result,  the  effect  of  its  cir- 
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cumstances  taken  collectively,  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  Out  of  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, designated  as  a  company  of  virgins,  all  invited 
beforehand  to  the  same  nuptial  festivity,  and  all 
waiting  in  connnon,  with  an  equal  expectation  of 
partaking  in  it — to  shew  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
one  part  lost  their  privilege  of  guests,  and  the  other 
retained  it  to  the  end.  The  cause  of  this  unexpected 
issue  of  things  is  resolvable  into  the  fact,  that  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom  which  determined  the 
precise  point  of  time  when  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptial  feast  was  to  begin,  was  later  than  had  been 
expected  by  any  of  the  company,  collected  to  receive 
him ;  and  consequently  happened  at  a  time  when  it 
must  have  been  unforeseen  to  them  all.  But  one 
part  had  adopted  a  precaution  which  was  calculated 
to  meet  this  contingency ;  the  other  had  neglected 
to  do  so.  One  part,  therefore,  was  prepared  for  his 
arrival  at  the  moment  when  it  took  place ;  the  rest 
had  their  preparations  to  make :  one  part  was  ready 
to  accompany  his  nuptial  procession,  as  soon  as  their 
presence  was  required  ;  the  rest  were  necessarily  left 
behind.  Ohe  part,  therefore,  would  obtain  admis- 
sion into  tlie  house  where  the  nuptial  feast  was  to 
be  celebrated,  as  soon  as  the  procession  reached  it ; 
the  rest  would  be  excluded  from  it,  by  the  same  act 
which  admitted  them  :  after  which,  the  privilege  of 
guests  at  the  feast,  became  inalienably  secured  to 
the  one,  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  other. 

Now  as  all  this  was  the  effect  of  an  original  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  those  who  are  described  as  suf- 
fering from  its  consequences  at  last ;  an  oversight 
conunitted  at  the  outset  of  the  business,  but  not  dis- 
covered until  the  end  of  it ;  an  oversight  which  was 
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not  discovered,  while  its  probable  consequences  mio-lit 
have  been  guarded  against,  and  was  found  out  at 
last  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  repair  its  effects : 
it  is  manifest  that  such  a  representation,  even  though 
allegorical  in  other  respects,  was  adapted  to  lead  to 
a  certain  practical  and  moral  inference,  concerning 
the  duty  and  expediency  of  being  always  on  the 
guard  against  surprise  ;  that  is,  to  the  doctrine  of  vi- 
gilance or  watchfulness  in  general.  Nor  is  such  a 
practical  application  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
an  allegory :  for  the  application,  even  in  such  cases, 
is  not  the  result  of  the  allegory,  but  of  the  matter 
of  fact  adumbrated  thereby.  A  parabolic  allegory 
is  a  concealed  prophetical  history  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  and  if  that  history  is  such  as  to  supply  no 
moral  and  practical  inference,  the  allegory  supplies 
none ;  if  otherwise,  the  allegory  through  the  matter 
of  fact  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  conduces  to  it. 
For  example ;  let  the  subject  of  the  parabolic  alle- 
gory in  the  present  instance,  be  the  future  coming 
of  Christ  in  general,  to  call  every  nominal  member 
of  his  cluu'ch,  to  his  individual  account — setting 
forth  the  certainty  of  the  fact  of  that  coming,  while 
it  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  it,  by 
such  a  representation  as  the  above  ;  the  necessity  of 
being  always  on  the  watch,  to  be  always  prepared 
for  such  an  event,  is  the  direct  moral  and  jiractical 
consequence,  with  reference  to  all  who  are  person- 
ally concerned  in  that  coming,  deducible  from  it. 

It  appears  accordingly  from  the  epimuthion,  or 
final  observation  subjoined  by  the  Speaker  to  his  own 
narrative,  in  the  words  of  verse  13,  that  the  preced- 
ing history  was  either  expressly  designed,  or  natu- 
rally adapted,  to  recommend  the  duty  of  vigilance, 
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with  such  an  object,  and  upon  such  grounds.  "  Wake 
"  ye,  or  watch  ye,  therefore,"  which  is  the  practical 
inference  from  the  narrative  ;  "  because  ye  know 
"  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
*'  is  coming  ;"  which  is  the  ground  of  the  inference, 
placing  the  necessity  of  being  always  on  the  watch, 
against  such  an  event  as  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man,  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  it  may 
happen,  combined  with  the  certainty  of  the  fact  that 
it  must  sometime  happen  ^. 

&  The  generality  of  the  commentators  on  the  prophecy  upon 
the  mount,  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  moral  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  approaching  coming  of  Christ  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  ;  in  which  case,  it  might  inculcate  on  the  hearers 
the  duty  of  watchfulness,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the 
evils  impending  on  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  and  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  as  the  persons  exclusively 
concerned  in  the  observance  of  the  injunction.  Perhaps  there 
IS  no  better  reason,  a  priori,  for  this  opinion,  than  the  circum- 
stance that  the  parable  is  inserted  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse, 
consisting  mainly  of  prophetical  matter,  and  that  matter,  in  a 
great  measure,  relating  to  the  future  visitation  of  the  Jews. 
But  it  has  beeji  shewn  that  there  is  much  besides  in  the  same 
discourse,  which,  however  naturally  deducible,  on  the  principle 
of  association,  from  this  topic,  embraces  disclosures  much  more 
remote  in  the  prospect,  much  more  comprehensive  in  the  scope, 
and  much  more  generally  concerning  in  the  application,  than  the 
particular  visitation  of  the  Jews.  The  place  of  the  parable  in 
the  order  of  the  discourse,  would  be  presumptively  an  argument 
that  it  belongs  to  the  number  of  these  ulterior,  though  kindred 
topics,  rather  than  to  the  prior  and  original  subject  from  which 
they  took  their  rise. 

The  words  which  our  Saviour  himself  subjoins  to  the  parable, 
at  verse  13,  shew  it  to  be  designed  with  a  specific  reference  to 
some  future  coming  of  Christ;  the  fact  of  A\'hich  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  certain,  the  time  of  the  fact  was  left  uncertain. 
This  coming  may  just  as  reasonably  be  understood  of  a  coming 
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But  the  moral  of  the  parable,  considered  even  in 
this  point  of  view,  is  not  to  inculcate  the  duty  of 

of  Christ  in  person,  as  of  a  coming  not  in  person ;  and  if  there 
is  good  gronnd  for  expecting  such  a  coming  of  Christ  in  person, 
some  time  or  other,  however  near  or  however  remote,  perhaps 
more  so.  Compared  with  either  of  those  personal  advents  of 
Christ,  which  scripture  gives  us  reason  to  expect,  the  advent 
which  precedes  the  establishment  of  his  personal  kingdom  on 
earth,  and  the  advent  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  last  day,  the 
coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  might  be  a  coming  of 
Christ  iv  bvvaiKi.,  but  it  could  not  be  so,  eV  napova-la — whereas  a 
coming  of  Christ  in  person,  must  be  one  in  both. 

If  the  parable  indeed  is  to  be  considered  allegorical  in  its 
structure,  like  the  rest  of  its  proper  class,  it  would  be  the  most 
incongruous  of  all  suppositions,  that  an  event  like  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  marriage  festivity,  the  most  joyous  and  pleasing  of  the 
images  of  social  life,  should  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  and  melancholy  occurrences  which  the  world 
had  yet  witnessed,  or  should  ever  witness  ;  and  that  the  character 
and  agency  of  the  bridegroom,  the  principal  party  in  the  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage  festivity,  should  stand  for  the  character 
and  agency  of  Christ,  Avhether  open  or  concealed,  as  the  minister 
of  vengeance  upon  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  Jews. 

On  this  principle,  too,  the  company  of  virgins  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  together  in  connnon  about  the  person  of 
the  bride,  and  waiting  beforehand  in  common  for  the  coming 
of  the  bridegroom,  must  stand  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  complex,  or  of  the  Christian  portion 
of  it  in  particular.  If  of  the  former,  what  becomes  of  the 
common  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  in  which 
both  classes  of  the  virgins  partook  alike .''  if  of  the  latter,  what 
becomes  of  the  distinction  of  wise  and  unwise  among  the  virgins 
themselves  ?  The  Christian  portion  of  the  Jewish  community 
might  be  prepared  to  expect  the  coming  of  Christ  in  due  time, 
for  the  visitation  on  their  country ;  but  the  unbelieving  part 
could  not  possibly  be  so :  and  as  to  the  distinction  between  one 
part  of  the  virgins  and  the  rest,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  a  common  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  some 
time,  one  part  had  adopted  a  precaution  which  made  them  ready 
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simple  vigilance,  or  of  what  is  properly  to  be  under- 
stood  by  the  term.     Had  that  been  the  case,  the 

for  Ills  coming  at  any  time,  the  otlier  part  had  not ;  to  which 
distinction,  what  analogy  can  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  He- 
brew Christians  generally,  as  forewarned  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  agreeing  beforehand  in  the 
expectation  of  that  event  ?  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  a  part  of 
them  neglected  to  do  something,  naturally  arising  out  of  that 
expectation,  and  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  benefit  of  the 
warning  in  their  own  behalf,  which  the  remainder  did  not  : 
that  a  part  therefore  were  prepared  for  the  event  when  it  hap- 
pened, but  the  rest  were  not ;  that  a  part  consequently  were 
involved  in  the  consequences  of  not  being  prepared  for  it  when 
it  happened,  while  the  rest  escaped  them. 

In  fact,  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  this  parable  could  be 
regarded,  so  as  to  avoid  these  inconsistencies,  yet  to  make  it 
bear  upon  the  general  argument  of  the  prophecy,  would  be  that 
of  a  simple  moral  example,  inculcating  the  expediency  of  being 
on  the  watch,  under  any  circumstances  and  for  any  purpose, 
provided  some  evil  consequence  might  thereby  be  avoided,  which 
otherwise  was  liable  to  be  incurred.  There  mig-ht  be  so  far  an 
analogy  between  the  case  of  the  virgins,  waiting  for  such  an 
event  as  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  parable,  and  that 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  waiting  in  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  each  with  a  view  to 
certain  personal  consequences  from  the  event  itself;  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  former  might  be  proposed  to  the  latter,  on  the 
principle  of  a  warning,  rather  than  an  encouragement,  lest  some- 
thing should  happen  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  sloth  and 
supinenessj  with  regard  to  the  event  which  they  were  to  expect, 
like  what  Avas  seen  to  befall  the  unwise  virgins,  through  their 
improvidence  and  neglect,  with  respect  to  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom. 

But  a  moral  analogous  to  this,  it  has  been  shewn,  may  be  de- 
ducible  from  the  parable,  supposing  it  strictly  prophetical,  and 
consequently  allegorical,  throughout.  In  the  mean  time,  that 
the  parable  is  not  a  simple  moral  example — that  it  is,  and  was 
always,  designed  to  be  figurative  in  its  structure — that  the  ma- 
terial image  itself — the  celebration  of  the  marriage  festivity — is 
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wise  virgins,  whose  conduct  supplies  the  example  of 
this  vigilance,  could  not  have  been  described  as  fall- 

the  standing  parabolic  metaphor  for  tlie  state  of  reward  and  re- 
tribution hereafter,  proposed  to  tlie  faith  and  obedience  of 
Christians  in  a  state  of  probation  here,  may  be  justly  inferred 
from  the  analogy  of  the  two  parables  of  the  great  supper,  and 
of  the  wedding- garment,  respectively,  which  so  closely  resem- 
ble this.  That  the  character  of  the  bridegroom  in  j  articular 
^\'as  from  the  first  intended  to  represent  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  may  be  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  the  parable,  from  verse 
10  to  the  end  of  the  account,  with  Luke  xiii,  -23 — 30,  the 
answer  to  the  question,  ei  oXi'yot  o\  o-w^o/xez/ot.  This  passage  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  considered  at  large,  vol.  iii.  449^450. 
I  refer  to  it  at  present,  to  remind  the  reader,  that  with  a  mix- 
ture of  historical  simplicity,  it  contained  a  predominance  of 
strictly  allegorical  matter,  which  might  naturally  have  been 
wrought  into  a  parable  like  the  present,  and  even  as  it  stands, 
substantially  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of 
the  virgins,  and  is  only  more  circumstantially  expressed.  And 
this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  St.  Luke,  who  had 
already  recorded  that  answer,  omits  this  parable  in  his  account 
of  the  prophecy  on  the  mount.  The  historical  matter,  mixed 
up  with  the  allegorical  in  the  above  instance,  resides  in  the 
words  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  house  by 
his  excluded  guests,  "  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  pre- 
"  sence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets."  The  person  to 
whom  such  words  could  be  addressed,  under  any  circumstances, 
must  be  our  Saviour ;  they  by  whom  they  could  be  addressed 
to  him,  must  at  least  be  believers  in  him,  and  believers,  jjroperly 
speaking,  of  his  own  day.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  compare 
Luke  xiii.  26,  27,  in  the  account  of  what  is  supposed  to  pass, 
on  this  occasion,  between  the  master  of  the  house  and  these  ex- 
cluded guests — and  ]Vlatt.  vii.  22,  23,  in  the  account  of  what 
our  Lord  declares  shall  be  said  to  him  by  many  nominal  Chris- 
tians, and  shall  be  answered  by  himself  in  return,  at  the  day  of 
doom  ;  and  not  perceive  that  the  language  of  the  two  accounts 
is  almost  verbatim  the  same,  its  substance  and  purport  one,  and 
therefore  the  occasions  the  same  also ;  the  Master  of  the  house, 
in  St.  Luke's  description — is  the  Judge  of  Christians  in  St. 
VOL.  V.  1  i 
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ing  asleep  before  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  as 
well  as  the  foolish  ones ;  and  consequently,  strictly 
speaking,  as  taken  off  their  guard,  at  the  time,  by 
that  event,  as  much  as  their  companions.  The  nature 
of  the  vigilance  must  be  collected  from  the  kind  of  in- 
stance in  which  it  is  exerted;  and  the  nature  of  that 
instance  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  the  parties  in  whose  be- 
haviour both  the  vigilance  and  the  quality  opposed 
to  it,  are  respectively  illustrated.  Tried  by  this  cri- 
terion, it  will  appear  that  the  vigilance  is  entitled  to 
that  name,  only  as  it  agrees  to  the  idea  of  w^atchful- 
ness  in  general,  and  therefore  of  simple  watchful- 
ness— as  the  effect  of  a  common  principle  of  conduct, 
a  prudent  foresight,  a  timely  circumspection,  an 
heedful  providence  against  danger  and  surprise — 
whatever  be  the  particular  emergency  which  may 
render  these  things  necessary. 

The  personal  relation  of  all  but  the  principal  par- 
ties concerned  in  the  parabolic  representation,  was 
manifestly  that  of  the  friends  and  companions  of  one 
or  other  o^  these  parties,  in  the  solemnity  of  their 

IMatthew's  ;  tlie  excluded  guests  in  St.  Luke — are  nominal  Chris- 
tians in  St.  IMattliew ;  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity  in  the  one, 
is  the  day  of  doom  in  the  other  ;  and  the  feast  celebrated  with 
a  certain  company,  is  the  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  these  things  being  true  of  the  allegorical  description,  Luke 
xiii.  23 — 30,  they  must  be  equally  true  of  the  parable,  which 
so  nearly  resembles  it ;  and  consequently,  if  that  description  was 
allegorical  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  occasion,  the  master, 
the  guests,  and  the  like — the  parable  must  be  so  too,  in  every 
thing  rehiting  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  itself ;  and  the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  one  must  be  the  key  to  that  of  the 
other. 
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iiuj)tial  union,  and  of  every  thing  which  preceded 
that  event.  The  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  was  con- 
sequently that  of  being  always  in  readiness  to  attend 
upon  the  principal  personages,  and  to  bear  their 
proper  part,  as  the  subordinate  personages,  in  a 
ceremony  like  that  of  their  nuptial  union  ;  which 
so  far  was  the  duty  of  ])ersons  invested  with  a  cei*- 
tain  responsibility.  The  vigilance  incumbent  upon 
them,  would  consequently  be  the  vigilance  incumbent 
upon  those,  who  were  bound  by  their  place  and  rela- 
tion to  be  always  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  certain  station — to  acquit  themselves  of  a  cer- 
tain responsibility.  To  this  general  idea  of  the 
duty,  it  would  be  indifferent  in  what  the  instance  of 
the  vigilance  consisted — or  when  it  was  first  to 
be  exerted  ;  provided  the  effect  of  it  were  still  the 
same,  to  qualify  the  subject  for  the  discharge  of 
the  obligations  of  his  particular  duty,  at  one  time  as 
much  as  at  another ;  and  consequently  at  all  times 
alike. 

Now  the  idea  of  a  vigilance  of  this  kind  cannot 
possibly  be  confounded  with  the  simple  idea  of  keep- 
ing awake,  or  watching ;  but  it  will  come  up  to  the 
notion  of  that  complex  virtue,  which,  in  allusion  to 
the  simple  quality — as  resembling  it  in  the  general 
principle,  and  the  material  part  of  its  nature,  how- 
ever different  in  its  specific  character,  and  the  man- 
ner and  extent  of  its  operation — we  have  called  the 
virtue  of  Christian  watchfulness.  The  moral  appli- 
cation of  the  parable,  therefore,  is  to  inculcate  tlie 
duty  of  Christian  watchfulness.  But  Christian 
watchfulness  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  Christian 
responsibility.  The  doctrine  of  Christian  watchful- 
ness is  therefore  the  doctrine  of  Christian  responsi- 

I  i  2 
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bility;  and  the  parabolic  illustration  which  applies  to 
the  former,  must  apply  also  to  the  latter. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Christian  responsibility  is,  in 
other  words,  the  doctrine  of  an  oeconomy  of  proba- 
tion, begun,  and  continued  while  it  lasts,  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  and  characteristic  of  the  constitution 
of  the  present  visible  church  ;  which  by  its  practical 
effects  in  discriminating  asunder  one  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  present  visible  church  from  another, 
prepares  for  the  final  transition  of  the  visible  into 
the  invisible  church.  None  but  those  who  are  sub- 
jected to  a  state  of  probation  on  Christian  principles, 
beforehand,  can  be  liable  to  be  called  to  account  on 
Christian  principles,  at  last ;  which  liability  is  to 
be  denominated  their  Christian  responsibility:  and 
none  but  those  who  are  liable  to  such  an  account, 
can  have  occasion  for  such  a  virtue  as  Christian  vi- 
gilance, to  be  always  prepared  for  that  account. 
The  doctrine  of  Christian  vigilance,  then,  is  an  in- 
fallible criterion  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  proba- 
tion— out  of  which  it  springs,  as  the  great  practical 
inference  founded  upon  it,  and  from  which  it  differs 
only  as  a  consequent  from  its  antecedent,  or  as  an 
effect  from  its  cause.  Hence,  if  the  parable  was 
either  expressly  intended,  or  naturally  adapted,  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  this  practical  inference,  it 
must  presuppose  the  state  of  the  case,  in  which  it  is 
founded  ;  and  if  it  enforced  the  inference  by  virtue 
of  the  history  recorded  in  the  narrative,  that  history 
must  be  a  case  in  point  to  the  doctrine  on  w^iich  the 
inference  is  founded.  On  this  principle,  the  allego- 
rical representation  contained  in  the  parable,  will  be  a 
figurative  representation  of  the  scheme  of  Christian 
probation — a  figurative  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of 
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Christian  responsibility:  a  conclusion  which  we  shall 
find  to  be  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  all  its  cir- 
cumstances '\ 

^  Among  the  other  arguments  which  would  lead  to  the  above 
conclusion^  one  is  the  declared  subject  of  comparison  with  the 
history,  (that  is,  the  history  in  the  complex,  recorded  in  the  pa- 
rable,) the  mention  of  which  is  premised  in  this  instance  ;  "  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  A-arious  senses  of  this  phrase  were 
explained  in  the  General  Introduction,  chapter  x.  and  it  was 
there  shewn,  that  under  all  its  modifications  of  meaning,  the 
idea  which  predominates  throughout  is  that  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, considered  as  a  state  of  probation  transacted  on  Chris- 
tian ])rinciples  in  this  life,  preparatory  to  a  state  of  retribution 
critically  adapted  to  the  claims  of  Christian  desert,  in  the  literal 
enjoyment  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  another  life.  To  this 
complex  signification  of  the  phrase,  especially  when  j)remised  as 
the  object  of  comparison  to  the  parabolic  history  ensuing,  re- 
garded in  the  complex  also,  nothing,  it  is  manifest,  was  so  well 
adapted  to  answer,  as  an  entire  view  of  the  scheme  of  Christian 
probation,  the  general  doctrine  of  Christian  responsibility,  alle- 
gorically  represented  by  the  history  in  question.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  analogy  between  the  things  compared,  would  be  the 
closest  imaginable,  and  so  complete  as  to  be  almost  the  comparison 
of  the  same  thing  with  itself. 

Again,  it  is  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  detail 
of  things  in  the  parable  was  so  strictly  confined  to  what  we 
called  the  nuptial  preparation — that  though  it  began  with  the 
earliest  point  of  time  at  which  the  nuptial  preparation  could  be 
supposed  to  begin,  it  broke  oflT  at  the  moment,  when,  had  the 
narrative  been  any  longer  continued,  the  account  of  the  nuptial 
preparation  must  have  passed  into  that  of  the  nuptial  consum- 
mation. Now  what  is  the  nuptial  preparation — considered  as 
preliminary  to  the  nuptial  consummation — if  both  are  divested  of 
the  figurative  language  under  which  their  meaning  is  disguised, 
but  the  oeconomy  of  probation,  such  as  we  defined  and  described 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  General  Introduction — preparatory 
to  the  ceconomy  of  retribution  which  succeeds  to  it,  and  carries 
the  end  designed  by  it  into  effect  ?    The  nuptial  consummation 
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could  not  ensue  witliin  the  period  embraced  by  the  action  of  ti 
parable,  which  confined  itself  to  tlie  nuptial  preparation  :  nei- 
ther can  the  ceconomy  of  retribution  begin  within  the  period 
devoted  to  the  being  and  probation  of  the  visible  church,  in  its 
present  state.  Yet  both  the  nuptial  preparation  beforehand, 
and  the  nuptial  consummation  at  last,  were  equally  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  one  and  the  same  marriage  festivity — as 
tlie  oeconomy  of  probation  previously,  and  the  oeconomy  of  re- 
tribution ultimately,  are  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  Chris- 
tian reward. 

The  scheme  of  Christian  probation,  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
rt-sponsibility,  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  so  exclusively  the  subject- 
matter  and  final  end  of  the  parabolic  representation  in  the  present 
instance  ;  that  the  particular  class  of  moral  agents  to  whose  situa- 
tion the  representation  Avas  intended  to  apply,  and  whose  case 
we  must  suppose  the  Speaker  of  the  parable  to  have  had  in  view, 
at  the  time,  are  to  be  considered  all  who  agree  in  the  common 
character  of  Christians,  and  in  the  common  circumstance  of 
being  subjected  to  an  oeconomy  of  probation  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples. The  members  of  the  visible  church,  it  is  true,  as  com- 
l)osing  its  entire  congregation,  are  every  where  divisible  into 
two,  but  only  two,  classes,  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the 
people  ;  and  an  allegorical  representation  immediately  preceded 
this  parable,  extending  from  verse  45  of  iMatthew  xxiv.  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  which  the  explanation  of  its  particulars,  as 
it  first  occurred,  Luke  xii.  42 — 46.  abundantly  proved  to  be 
specially  applicable  to  the  peculiar  probation  and  responsibility 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  people. 
]3ut  this  division  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  distinction 
confined  to  a  few  among  the  complex  of  the  same  body,  which 
opposes  them  to  the  rest ;  and  thereby  imposes  a  special  cha- 
racter upon  them  in  one  respect,  while  they  agree  with  the  rest 
of  the  body  in  every  other.  Every  minister  of  religion  is  ne- 
cessarily a  Christian,  and  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
visible  church ;  though  every  Christian  and  member  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  visible  church  is  not  a  minister  of  religion. 
Every  representation,  then,  which  applies  to  the  existing  moral 
relations  of  Christians  as  Christians,  must  also  be  applicable  to 
those  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  if  they  are  not  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other ;  though  the  converse  would  not  be 
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In  the  first  place,  the  period  of  the  espousals  must 
have  been  over,  when  the  time  of  the  bridal  solemnity- 
was  come ;  but  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  at  last 
implied  the  formation  of  the  nuptial  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  previously.  In  like  manner  the 
future  union  between  Christ  and  his  church  must 
have  been  contemplated  from  all  eternity,  though  it 
can  be  consummated  only  in  the  fulness  of  time ; 
and  from  whatever  time  it  began  to  be  contemplated, 

the  case,  that  every  representation  applicable  to  the  existing  re- 
lations of  the  ministers  of  religion,  unless  specially  distin- 
guished to  the  contrary,  would  be  applicable  to  those  of  all 
Christians. 

The  particle  of  time,  (roVe,)  which  connects  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  \v\t\i  the  end  of  the  last,  must  be  referred  either  to 
the  beginning  or  to  the  close  of  the  parabolic  allegory  just  preced- 
ing ;  that  is,  either  to  the  point  of  time  denoted  by  Matt.  xxiv. 
45,  or  to  that  denoted  by  xxiv.  51. — between  which  the  con- 
nection is  such  that  the  one  refers  to  the  first  commencement, 
the  other  to  the  close  and  consummation,  of  one  and  the  same 
intermediate  a?conomy,  specially  applicable,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  particular  probation  and  particular  responsibility  of  the  min- 
isters of  religion :  the  former  determined  by  the  departure  of 
Christ  from  the  government  of  his  church  in  person,  the  latter 
by  his  return  to  take  cognizance  of  it  again.  In  this  case,  the 
object  of  the  reference  in  what  follows,  to  what  has  just  pre- 
ceded, will  be  to  shew,  that  at  either  of  the  periods  in  question, 
whether  that  of  the  departure,  or  that  of  the  return  of  Christ, 
in  person  —  the  same  event  should  produce  effects  upon  the 
Christian  world  in  general,  analogous  to  what  the  parabolic  alle- 
gory just  recited,  shewed  it  to  have  produced  with  resjiect  to 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  particular.  The  parable  then  which 
follows,  was  intended  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  moral  probation 
and  moral  responsibility  of  all  who  agreed  in  the  character  of 
Christians  in  general,  as  the  parabolic  allegory  which  had  pre- 
ceded, to  those  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  jjarticular. 

I  i  4 
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from  the  same  time  the  nuptial  contract  between  the 
church  and  her  future  Lord  might  be  said  to  have 
been  formed  and  taken  effect. 

The  bridegroom,  as  one  of  the  principal  parties 
concerned  in  the  supposed  celebration  of  a  marriage, 
had  a  proj)er  part  and  agency  assigned  to  him  in  the 
parable;  but  the  bride,  though  the  party  correlative  to 
the  bridegroom,  had  not ;  the  reason  of  which  distinc- 
tion must  now  begin  to  appear.  For  the  marriage 
supposed  to  be  solemnized  between  them,  being  the 
consummation  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  true 
church,  whensoever  that  takes  place  ;  this  union  is 
not  really,  but  metaphorically  the  union  of  parties 
joined  together  in  the  estate  of  marriage  ;  in  relation 
to  which  kind  of  union,  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  as  such,  must  be  both  as  figurative  and  both  as 
mystical,  as  the  union  which  takes  place  between 
them.  But  the  bridegroom,  besides  his  figurative 
character  in  relation  to  a  figurative  solemnity,  has  a 
real  character  in  his  relation  of  the  Head  of  the 
church  ;  the  bride,  as  the  representative  of  the  com- 
munion of  faithful  believers  in  the  abstract,  whose 
union  with  their  Lord  and  Master  is  adumbrated  by 
that  of  a  wife  with  her  husband,  has  no  real  or  per- 
sonal character,  in  any  sense,  but  is  a  figurative  or 
mystical  personage  throughout. 

The  oeconomy  of  the  parable  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  nuptial  preparation;  and  the  nuptial  prepara- 
tion, beginning  with  the  arrival  of  the  nuptial  even- 
ing, extended  to  the  verge  of  the  nuptial  consumma- 
tion :  and  the  oeconomy  of  probation,  which  answers 
to  it,  considered  as  that  proper  state  of  trial  in  which 
Christians,  as  Christians,  are  placed  in  this  life,  be- 
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gan  with  the  Gospel  dispensation  or  first  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  must  continue  until  the 
time  appointed  for  the  oeconomy  of  retribution  ; 
wliich  is  in  fact  for  the  duration  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, and  coextensively  with  the  existence  of 
the  visible  church.  The  beginning  of  that  period  in 
the  parable  was  defined  by  the  first  going  forth 
of  the  virgins  to  meet  the  bridegroom  ;  its  end  by  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom  himself:  as  the  begimiing 
of  the  scheme  of  Christian  probation  was  defined  by 
the  overt  publication  of  the  Gospel  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  followed  by  the  overt  formation  of  a 
Christian  society,  the  first  of  its  kind  ;  its  close  will 
be  determined  by  the  return  of  Christ  himself.  The 
whole  of  that  period  was  an  interval  of  preparation 
for  the  marriage  solemnity,  and  an  interval  of  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  :  as  the 
Avhole  of  the  present  oeconomy  of  the  trial  of  Chris- 
tians is  a  period  of  constant  preparation  for  one  and 
the  same  oeconomy  of  their  retribution,  and  of  con- 
stant expectation  of  the  same  coming  of  Christ,  to 
close  the  one,  and  to  usher  in  the  other.  The  com- 
ing of  the  bridegroom  was  expected  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  that  period,  but  did  not  take  j)lace  until 
tlie  very  end  of  it :  as  the  return  of  Christ  in  person 
began  to  be  expected  by  the  church  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure  in  person,  and  yet  it  has  not 
yet  taken  place.  There  was  a  probability  that  the 
bridegroom  would  appear  at  the  usual  time,  and  yet 
a  possibility  that  his  coming  might  be  delayed  to  an 
unusual  time:  and  with  respect  to  the  return  of 
Christ,  after  his  departure  in  person — the  fact  only 
of  that  event  having  been  certainly  predicted,  not 
tlie  time — it  might  take  place  early,  and  it  might 
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take  place  late ;  and  it  might  be  expected  early,  (as 
indeed  we  know  it  to  have  been,)  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected late :  but  it  must  take  place  sometime,  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  delayed  previously,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  expected  sometime;  and  however  long 
it  continues  to  be  still  delayed,  so  long  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  still  expected. 

The  bride  in  the  mystical  ceremony  of  the  union 
of  the  true  church  with  Christ,  being  the  representa- 
tive of  the  communion  of  faithful  believers  in  the 
abstract — the  friends  and  attendants  of  this  bride, 
described  as  a  company  of  virgins,  are  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers  in  Christ,  who  compose  the  church ; 
the  relation  between  whom  and  Christ  is  that  of  the 
members  and  the  Head  of  one  and  the  same  society. 
These  virgins  go  forth,  as  the  friends  and  retinue  of 
the  bride  in  her  a^jproaching  nuptial  procession,  and 
as  the  guests  invited  to  the  consequent  nuptial  feast ; 
and  therefore  though  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  they  are  first  and  properly  the  members  of 
the  present  and  visible,  not  yet  of  the  future  and  in- 
visible church.  They  go  forth  on  their  errand  with 
the  first  arrival  of  the  nuptial  evening,  and  therefore 
with  the  first  expectation  of  being  wanted  to  attend 
in  the  train  of  the  bride  :  as  the  making  of  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  the  formation  of  Christian  socie- 
ties on  Christian  principles,  and  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline of  a  Christian  probation,  bear  date  almost  from 
the  very  moment  of  the  personal  departure  of  the  Head 
of  the  church,  and  the  first  beginning  of  the  consequent 
expectation  of  his  return,  to  take  cognizance  of  what 
has  transpired  in  the  oeconomy  of  his  church  in  his 
absence.     The  place  from  which  they  went  forth. 
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could  not  be  the  same  with  the  phice  to  which  they 
went  forth  on  their  errand  ;  the  former  was  proba- 
bly their  own  homes,  the  latter  the  home  of  the 
bride :  and  Christian  converts  to  the  Gospel,  M^he- 
ther  obtained  from  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish,  or  from 
that  of  any  Gentile   connnnnity,  yet  as   i)laced  by 
themselves  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  forming  by  their  union  the  complex  of  a  distinct 
spiritual  society,  agreeing  with  themselves,  but  dif- 
fering from  all  others,  in  such  and  such  respects — 
may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  one  comnumity  be- 
fore their   conversion,  and   to   another  after  it ;  to 
have  lived  among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  without  the  pale 
of  the  church   at  one  time,  and  apart  from  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  at  another. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  repaired  to  the  home  of 
tiie  bride,  was  to  wait  there  for  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  to  discharge  about  the  person  of  the 
bride,  before  and  after  that  event,  such  duties  as  be- 
came her  personal  friends  and  attendants  :  and  the 
])urpose    for   which    converts    of   every   description 
were  alike  made  to  the  Gospel,  and  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  the  same  Christian  church,  was  that  they 
might  undergo  in  their  capacity  of  Christians,  and 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church,  whatever 
trial    and    probation   was    necessary   beforehand   to 
qualify   the    members    of   the    present    and    visible 
church,  on  the  grounds  of  a  proper  desert,  to  become 
the  members   of  the  future   and   invisible   church. 
The  virgins  assembled  in  that  house,  consequently, 
formed  together  but  one  company,  collected  for  a 
common  purpose,  and  bearing  in  connnon  the  name 
of  the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  bride ;  as  the 
members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  wheresoever 
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existing,  constitute  together  the  congregation  of  one 
catholic  or  universal  church,  all  bearing  alike  the 
common  name  of  Christians,  all  subject  alike  to  the 
proper  discipline  and  probation  of  Christians,  all 
bound  alike  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  proper  vir- 
tue, the  virtue  of  Christian  vigilance,  peculiar  to  the 
probation  of  Christians.  The  virgins  had  all  been 
invited  to  the  same  entertainment  beforehand,  and 
all  looked  forward  to  i)artaking  in  the  same  enter- 
tainment at  last ;  and  all  were  capable  of  partaking 
in  it  beforehand,  whether  all  actually  partook  in  it, 
at  last,  or  not :  and  in  like  manner  all  members  of 
the  visible  church,  are  capable  beforehand  of  becom- 
ing members  of  the  invisible  church  ;  all  Christians 
are  placed  in  the  same  state  of  probation  here,  with  a 
view  to  the  same  personal  results  to  themselves  in  a 
state  of  retribution  hereafter  ;  all  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  their  calling ;  the  reward  of  their  faith  and 
obedience  which  is  proposed  to  any,  is  proposed  to  all, 
and  if  attainable  by  any  is  attainable  by  all ;  and 
though  every  professing  member  of  the  church  in  its 
present  state,  may  not  become  a  member  of  the 
church  in  its  future  state,  yet  none  will  become 
members  of  the  church  in  its  future  and  resulting 
state,  who  have  not  first  been  members  of  it  in  its 
present  and  preparatory  state. 

One  part  of  this  company  of  virgins  was  distin- 
guished by  an  op})osition  of  personal  character  from 
the  rest;  and  this  distinction  was  general — there  being 
none  of  the  number,  who  was  not  reducible  under 
one  or  other  of  the  classes,  so  discriminated  asunder. 
The  principle  of  this  oppositicm  was  resolvable  into 
the  circumstance  that  all  being  situated  alike,  and 
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having  the  same  duty  to  discharge  hy  virtue  of  that 
situation — the  obb'gation  to  which  duty,  whensoever 
it  might  be  required,  was  positiv^e  and  certain,  the 
time  when  they  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  it 
was  indefinite  and  uncertain — one  part  of  the  num- 
ber had  adopted  a  precaution  from  the  first,  by 
means  of  which  they  could  depend  on  being  always 
in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  performance  of  the 
duty,  the  other  part  had  neglected  it.  The  conse- 
quent distinction  between  one  part  of  the  same  com- 
pany and  tlie  rest,  entailed  by  this  circumstance 
from  the  first,  was  that  of  those  who  had  an  eye  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  their  station  under  all 
circumstances,  and  that  of  those  who  had  not ;  that 
of  those  who  looked  to  its  performance  later  than 
might  be  expected,  and  at  an  unusual  time,  as  well 
as  early,  and  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  of  those 
who  did  not;  that  of  those  who  were  desirous  to 
be  ready  to  perform  it  at  one  time,  as  much  as  at 
another — that  is,  at  all  times  alike,  and  had  taken 
their  measures  accordingly — and  that  of  those  who 
Avere  not.  In  like  manner,  if  Christians,  as  members 
of  the  visible  church,  are  all  placed  in  the  same 
state  of  probation — and  all  subject  to  the  obligation 
of  the  same  duty  of  Christian  vigilance,  the  only 
proper  virtue  of  those  who  are  placed  in  a  state  of 
probation  on  Christian  principles,  preparatory  to  a 
state  of  retribution  accommodated  to  it,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reward  as  apportioned  to  desert ;  no  distinc- 
tion of  character  will  comprehend  them  all,  and  dis- 
criminate them  asunder,  yet  arise  so  naturally  out 
of  the  community  of  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  as  the  distinction  of  those  who  live  in  the 
habitual  exercise  of  this  virtue,  and  of  those  who  do 
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not ;  the  distinction  of  those  who  live  with  the  same 
constant  sense  of  their  Christian  responsibility,  and 
therefore  in  the  same  constant  practice  of  their  duty 
of  Christian  vigilance,  and  of  those  who  do  not ; 
the  distinction,  in  short,  of  those  who  live  up  to 
their  conviction  of  the  personal  interest  of  every 
moral  agent  in  a  i^reliminary  state  of  probation, 
which  is,  to  be  prepared  for  a  subsequent  state  of 
retribution — and  whatever  be  the  duties  of  their 
place  and  station,  knowing  that  they  must  be  called 
upon  sometime  to  give  an  account  of  them,  and 
may  be  at  any  time — who  are  anxious  to  qualify 
themselves  for  rendering  this  account  at  all  times,  by 
attending  to  the  performance  of  those  duties  at  all 
times  ;   and  the  distinction  of  those  who  are  not. 

It  followed  from  this  difference  of  personal  cha- 
racter, founded  in  the  difference  of  personal  con- 
duct, among  the  members  of  the  same  body,  that  a 
part  of  them  were  to  be  called  wise,  and  a  part  of 
them  foolish — the  essence  of  wisdom  being  to  con- 
template future  and  possible  contingencies,  as  well 
as  present  appearances  ;  that  of  folly  to  overlook 
them,  and  to  see  nothing  beyond  the  present :  and 
in  the  complex  of  the  body  of  professing  believers, 
all  comprehended  within  the  pale  of  the  same 
Christian  church,  and  all  subject  to  the  same  re- 
sponsibility— some  live  with  a  constant  sense  of 
their  proper  situation,  and  with  an  eye  to  their 
future  account,  and  some  do  not ;  some  are  real,  as 
well  as  nominal  Christians,  others  are  nominal,  but 
not  real ;  the  one  must  be  called  the  wise  and  provi- 
dent, the  rest,  the  foolish  and  improvident,  among 
the  members  of  the  same  Christian  congregation, 
with  regard  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  a  virtue 
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which  they  all  stand  in  need  of  alike,  the  virtue  of 
Christian  vigilance,  arising  from  the  fact  of  Chris- 
tian responsibility ;  the  i)ractical  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  which  is,  by  a  timely  circumspection  and 
foresight  in  the  performance  of  duty  here,  to  guard 
against  the  certain  consequences  of  the  neglect  of 
duty  hereafter.  There  might  be  many  shades  of 
difference  in  the  personal  character  of  one  of  the 
wise  virgins,  compared  with  the  rest,  as  well  as  in 
the  personal  character  of  one  of  the  foolish,  compared 
with  another ;  but  taken  in  the  complex,  and  so 
contrasted  the  one  with  the  other,  there  was  none. 
The  wise  were  equally  wise,  the  foolish  were  equally 
foolish  ;  the  former  by  virtue  of  the  adoption  of  a 
common  precaution,  in  the  exercise  of  a  common 
foresight ;  the  latter  by  virtue  of  its  neglect,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  common  thoughtlessness.  And  in  like 
manner  there  may  be  many  shades  of  distinction 
between  the  personal  goodness  of  one  Christian,  and 
that  of  another,  and  the  personal  badness  of  one  op- 
posite character,  and  that  of  another  ;  yet  all  the 
former  must  agree  in  being  good,  and  good  in  the 
sense  of  Christian  goodness — and  all  the  latter  in 
being  bad,  in  the  sense  opposed  to  it  ;  and  to 
whatever  extent  all  the  former  may  agree  in  being 
good,  in  the  sense  of  Christian  goodness,  they  will 
agree  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  same 
virtue  of  Christian  vigilance  ;  to  whatever  extent  all 
the  latter  may  agree  in  being  bad,  in  the  sense  op- 
posed to  good,  they  will  agree  in  the  want  of  the 
virtue  of  Christian  vigilance,  synonymous  with  Chris- 
tian goodness,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  vice  op- 
posed to  it.  Every  kind  and  degree  of  Chris- 
tian goodness  is  an  energy  of  the  same  virtue  of 
Christian  vigilance ;  and  tnough  the  energies  of  the 
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virtue  of  Christian  vigilance,  like  those  of  any  other 
virtue,  may  be  exerted  in  one  instance  to  a  greater, 
and  in  another  to  a  less  degree  ;  yet  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  which  will  pro- 
cure admission  into  heaven,  is  so  far  as  competent  to 
its  proper  effect,  as  the  highest ;  and  the  highest 
degree  of  the  exercise  of  the  virtue  does  no  more 
than  ensure  to  its  proper  subject  his  proper  re- 
ward. 

The  situation  of  the  wise  virgins,  in  every  thing 
which  did  not  depend  upon  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently in  every  thing  external  and  accidental,  was 
for  a  time  the  same  with  that  of  the  foolish ;  as  the 
situation  of  real  and  nominal  Christians,  (both  being 
regarded  in  the  light  of  members  of  the  same  visible 
church,  and  no  more,)  is  and  must  be  the  same ;  all 
being  subject  by  their  relation  of  Christians,  to  the 
same  laws  and  ordinances,  whether  moral  or  posi- 
tive ;  all  professing  the  sam.e  obedience  and  observ- 
ance of  them  ;  all  acknowledging  the  same  belief, 
receiving  the  same  scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  joining  in  the  same  ceremonies  of  ex- 
ternal religion,  partaking  in  the  same  assistances 
and  means  of  grace,  hoping,  or  ])rofessing  to  hope, 
for  the  same  reward,  and  aspiring,  or  jirofessing  to 
aspire,  after  the  same  promises.  The  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  the  folly  of  the  foolish  virgins,  though  ex- 
erted in  their  proper  effects  on  the  conduct  from  the 
first,  did  not  fully  appear  until  the  last :  nor  is  tlie 
superior  wisdom  of  the  real  Christian  above  the 
nominal,  as  living  with  a  single  eye  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  his  station,  and  to  the  rendering  of 
his  future  particular  account — though  the  same  in 
its  principle  at  one  time  as  at  another,  and  though 
producing  its    natural    effects    through    the    whole 
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course  of  the  present  life — in  the  nature  of  things, 
capable  of  being  as  clearly  ai)preciatefl,  while  the 
state  of  probation  is  continuing,  as  when  the  period 
of  rendering  an  account  is  at  hand. 

The  possession  of  a  lamp,  with  its  ordinary  supply 
of  oil,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  the 
external  token  of  a  guest  invited  to  the  feast,  in- 
tended to  be  celebrated  ;  and  the  character  of  an  in- 
vited guest,  upon  an  occasion  like  this,  it  has  been 
often  observed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
character  of  a  professing  member  of  the  visible 
church.  The  possession  of  a  lamp,  then,  which  was 
the  external  criterion  of  such  a  guest,  is  the  posses- 
sion of  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  but  nothing  more;  and  therefore 
to  the  external  profession  of  Christianity :  among 
which  requisites,  it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  as 
the  most  obvious  of  the  number — admission  into  the 
communion  of  the  church  by  baptism — continuance 
in  it  by  participation  in  the  holy  sacrament — the 
reception  of  the  Cliristian  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  —  conformity  to  the  rites  and 
usages  of  the  profession  of  Christianity  externally — 
attendance  at  public  worship,  after  the  forms  of  the 
Christian  service,  at  stated  times  and  in  stated  places, 
and  the  like.  The  possession  of  lamps,  merely,  dis- 
criminated no  part  of  the  same  company  from  the 
rest ;  and  the  external  profession  of  Christianity, 
consisting  in  such  particulars  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, would  distinguish  none  of  the  members  of 
the  church  from  the  rest.  The  provision  of  the 
lamps  in  the  first  instance  did  not  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  virgins  themselves  ;   and  in  inimmerable 
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instances  the  first  acquisition  of  the  character  of  a 
Christian  externally,  does  not  depend  upon  the  sub- 
ject himself,  but  is  the  effect  of  causes,  under  which 
he  is  passive,  and  exerts  no  freewill,  or  deliberate 
choice  and  agency  of  his  own.  In  any  case,  the  pos- 
session of  lamps  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  the  time  of 
the  night,  on  which,  and  at  which  they  were  wanted ; 
it  being  impossible  that  any  could  take  part  in  a 
nuptial  procession  by  night,  or  go  forth  abroad  for 
that  purpose,  without  being  provided  with  a  lamp : 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  that 
any  can  become  or  continue  a  Christian,  without 
conforming  externally  at  least  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  in  whatsoever  that  conformity  consists. 
The  possession  of  a  vessel,  on  the  other  hand, 
containing  an  extra  supply  of  oil,  was  the  criterion 
of  one,  under  the  same  circumstances,  who  besides 
being  from  the  first  an  invited,  would  become  in  due 
time  an  admitted  guest :  and  an  admitted  guest  is 
just  as  much  the  recognized  symbol  of  a  member  of 
the  invisible,  as  an  invited  one  is  of  a  member  of  the 
visible  church.  The  possession  of  a  vessel,  then, 
which  upon  an  occasion  like  this  made  all  the  differ- 
ence between  one  who  was  an  invited  sruest  before- 
hand,  and  was  to  become  an  admitted  one  at  last — 
is  the  possession  of  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  member  of  the  invisible  church  hereafter, 
in  the  person  of  a  member  of  the  visible  church  at 
present ;  and  therefore,  to  discriminate  the  nominal 
from  the  real  Christian,  by  the  visible  difference  of 
personal  fortune,  in  another  life,  who  do  not  ap- 
I)car  to  be  distinguished  by  any  difference  of  per- 
sonal destination,  in  the  jM-esent  life.    This  qualifica- 
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tion  may  be  summarily  expressed  by  wbatsoever  it 
is,  which  enters  into  the  character  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian, over  and  above  the  external  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  mere  outward  appearance  of  the  cha- 
racter ;  which  being  consequently  internal,  and  un- 
seen in  the  principle,  however  visible  and  sensible 
in  the  effect,  can  be  nothing  in  general  but  the  con- 
formity of  the  life  and  conduct  to  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  profession — the  belief  of  whatever  is 
necessary  to  a  right  practice,  the  practice  of  what- 
ever is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  right  belief — and 
each   as   peculiarly  incumbent  on  Christians.     Ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  parable,  it  would  be 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  Christian 
watchfulness,  over  and  above  the  liability  to  Chris- 
tian responsibility,  as  the  natural  and  proper  effect  of 
that  responsibility  :  for  liability  to  Christian  respon- 
sibility is  entailed  by  the  external  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion — the  energies  of  Christian  watch- 
fulness, as  springing  out  of  the  consciousness  of  that 
liability,  are  the  conformity  of  the  life  and  conduct 
to  the  obligations  of  the  external  profession.     The 
provision  of  these  extra  vessels  of  store,  was  the  act 
of  the  wise  virgins  for  themselves,  while  their  lamps 
might  have  been  obtained  from  some  other  quarter ; 
as,  in   the   nature    of  things,  the   character  of  the 
true,  in  opposition  to  the  nominal  Christian,  must 
be  as  dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  the  subject 
himself,  as  the  mere  external  character  of  Christian 
may  be  independent  of  it.    The  instance  of  thought- 
fulness  which  entitled  the  wise  virgins  to  the  name 
of  circumspect  and  prudent,  consisted  in  the  provi- 
sion of  these  vessels,  over  and  above  their  lami)s — as 
left  to  themselves ;  and  the  true  wisdom  of  the  real, 
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above  the  merely  nominal  Christian,  is  shewn  in 
his  anxiety  to  add  the  essentials  of  the  character, 
to  the  accidentals ;  while  the  nominal  Christian  re- 
mains content  with  the  latter,  regardless  of  the 
former.  The  possession  of  these  vessels,  then,  not 
that  of  the  lamps,  distinguished  one  part  of  the 
comjDany  of  virgins  as  wise,  from  the  other  as 
foolish  :  and  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  character, 
which  are  their  own  acquisition,  subject  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cooperation  of  Divine  grace — not  the  ac- 
cidentals, in  which  Christians  of  all  kinds  are  more 
or  less  passive,  and  none  of  them  differs  from  the  rest 
— distinguish  the  real  Christian  from  the  nominal. 

The  delay  in  the  time  of  the  actual  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom,  compared  with  the  time  when  it  was 
first  expected,  appeared  to  be  something  unforeseen ; 
and  if  the  return  of  Christ,  as  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case,  began  to  be  expected  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  away,  the  dis- 
appointment of  that  expectation  by  his  continued 
absence,  notwithstanding,  would  appear  something 
surprising  also.  The  cause  of  this  unexpected  delay 
was  not  specified  ;  yet  it  might  have  been  intended 
for  the  production  of  that  very  effect,  in  discrimi- 
nating asunder  the  personal  character  of  one  part  of 
the  virgins  from  that  of  the  other,  to  which  in  the 
event  it  is  seen  to  have  been  subservient :  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  personal  departure  of 
Jesus  Christ,  though  the  Head  of  the  church,  into 
heaven,  by  which  he  was  removed  from  its  personal 
cognizance  in  the  present  state  of  its  existence  on 
earth,  was  purposely  designed  for  that  scheme  of 
probation,  which  began  upon  it,  preparatory  to  that 
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oecoiiomy  of  retribution,  which  will  sometime  succeed 
to  it ;  that  by  their  personal  conduct  and  behaviour 
as  the  subjects  of  an  appropriate  discipline  of  trial, 
adapted  to  their  relations  as  Christians,  the  personal 
character  and  deserts  of  all  the  members  of  his 
church,  both  the  truly  so,  and  the  nominally,  might 
become  manifest,  as  they  ought  to  become  ;  that  the 
good  might  befidly  declared,  and  that  the  bad  might 
not  be  hid.  Had  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom 
taken  place  when  it  was  first  expected,  had  there 
been  no  interval  of  suspense  or  waiting,  before  it 
happened  ;  the  unwise  virgins  would  have  been  as 
well  prepared  for  it  as  the  wise :  had  nothing  been 
left  to  the  personal  sagacity  and  foresight  of  the 
parties  themselves,  the  unwise  must  have  had  as 
good  and  reasonable  an  hope  of  admission  to  the 
feast  as  the  wise  :  and  were  there  no  proper  trial 
for  Christians,  nor  consequently  any  interval  neces- 
sary to  its  transaction — were  there  no  need  of  per- 
sonal vigilance  and  personal  diligence,  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure ;  the  case  of  the  nominal 
would  be  as  favourable  to  salvation,  as  that  of  the 
real :  the  external  profession  of  Christianity  would 
be  the  only  thing  needful  for  the  reward  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  acceptance  of  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian must  be  expected  on  as  good  grounds,  as  that 
of  the  real. 

If  the  sleep,  into  which  all  the  virgins  were  sup- 
posed to  fall,  before  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom, 
was  simply  the  natural  effect  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  entailing  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  his  arrival  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night; 
its  legitimate  effect,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
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would  be  merely  to  make  his  arrival,  when  it  ac- 
tually took  place,  an  event  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  neither  the  wise  nor  the  foolish 
virgins  could  have  been  prepared  for  at  the  time ; 
and  therefore  an  equal  surprise  to  both :  conform- 
ably to  which  supposition,  whensoever  the  advent  of 
Christ  takes  place — the  futurity  of  that  event  only 
being  made  known,  the  time  when  it  is  to  happen 
being  kept  secret — it  must  take  place  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  in  respect  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  consequences  of  the  advent,  with  as  little 
possibility  of  being  discovered  by  them,  or  of  their 
becoming  aware  of  it  beforehand,  as  if  they  were 
buried  in  sleep. 

But  if  the  sleep  in  the  parable  is  to  be  considered 
a  significant  circumstance,  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  history  of  the  virgins — a  supposition  on  every 
account  to  be  preferred  to  the  contrary — then  it  may 
not  unfitly  denote  the  interval  between  death  and 
the  resurrection ;  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
figure,  employed  in  that  sense,  itself — that  as  death 
is  compared  in  scripture  to  the  act  of  falling  on 
sleep,  and  the  resurrection  to  the  act  of  waking  out 
of  sleep — the  period  between  these  two  events,  on 
the  principle  of  a  common  analogy  to  both,  must  be 
compared  to  the  interval  spent  in  sleep — or  to  that 
state  of  repose,  with  its  natural  and  sensible  effects 
on  the  subject,  which  lasts  from  the  time  of  his  falling 
asleep,  to  the  time  of  his  awaking  again  ;  partly,  be- 
cause sleep  in  its  visible  effects  upon  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  man,  while  still  united,  resembles  death — 
and  death  in  its  visible  effect  on  the  body,  which 
alone  remains  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the 
senses,  after  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  it,  ex- 
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ternally  resembles  sleep :  and  as  the  act  of  awaking 
from  the  state  of  sleep  is  followed  by  the  recovery  of 
the  perfect  i:se  both  of  tlie  soul  and  the  body,  after 
being  for  a  time  suspended,  even  when  the  soul  and 
the  body  were  still  really  united  to  each  other  ;  so 
the  act  of  arising  from  the  dead  must  be  followed  by 
the  recovery  of  the  same  thing,  as  caused  by  the 
actual  reunion  of  what  had  previously  been  actually 
detached  asunder,  though  not  by  the  restoration  of 
what  had  been  previously  for  a  time  suspended ; 
between  which  effects,  however,  there  is  a  perceptible 
analogy. 

There  is  so  far,  then,  a  conceivable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  act  of  dying,  and  the  act  of  falling  asleep  ; 
between  the  act  of  rising  from  the  dead,  and  the  act  of 
awakening  from  sleep;  and  between  the  intermediate 
state  of  the  soul  after  death,  before  the  resurrection, 
and  the  state  of  repose  passed  in  sleep  ;  that  the 
sleep  in  the  parable  may  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
things  in  its  commencement,  to  the  third  in  its  con- 
tinuance, and  to  the  second  in  its  termination.  And, 
indeed,  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  which  puts  an 
end  to  this  sleep,  being  the  arrival  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  occasion  of  his  coming  being  the  celebration 
of  his  marriage-feast,  that  is,  the  consummation  of 
the  union  between  himself  and  true  believers — it 
must  be  the  arrival  of  Jesus  Christ  to  judgment; 
and  the  arrival  of  Christ  to  the  judgment  must  be 
accompanied,  or  followed  immediately,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  ;  and  many  as  it  may  find  alive 
upon  the  earth,  it  must  find  still  more  in  the  grave, 
and  consequently  many  more  to  be  raised  to  life,  than 
actually  in  being  at  the  time". 

"  It  is  no  objection  to  the  above  suppositions — that  if  tlie 
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Again,  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  after  being 
expected  from  the  beginning  of  the  night  takes 
place  at  midnight,  which  is  a  critical  circumstance  ; 
for  midnight  is  the  time  when  sleep  is  deepest — and 
what  sleep  is  so  deep  as  the  sleep  of  death  ?  or 
midniglit  is  the  cardinal  j^oint  between  the  end  of 
one  day  and  the  beginning  of  another  ;  as  the  period 
of  the  advent  to  judgment  is  the  middle  stage  be- 
tween the  duration  of  the  present,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  future  state  of  things — the  close 
of  the  oeconomy  of  probation,  the  beginning  of  the 
(Kconomy  of  retribution — the  point  where  time  must 
end,  and  eternity  must  begin.  Accordingly,  it  is  an 
ancient  tradition  of  the  church,  that  the  return  of 
Christ  which  j^roduces  these  effects,  may  be  expected, 
when  it  happens,  to  take  place  at  midnight"^. 

company  of  virgins  in  the  aggregate,  denotes  the  complex  of 
professing  Christians,  or  the  congregation  of  the  visible  church 
in  the  aggregate  also,  and  consequently  at  one  time,  during  the 
period  of  its  existence,  as  niucli  as  at  another — the  circumstance 
that  all  are  described  as  falling  asleep  before  the  coming  of  tlie 
bridegroom,  and  all  as  awakened  out  of  their  sleep  by  it,  would 
be  incompatible  uith  what  is  revealed  in  scripture,  respecting 
the  fact  that  some  will  be  found  alive  even  at  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  Christ  to  judgment.  For  though  that  may  be  the 
case,  still  at  no  period  of  the  earth's  existence,  subsequently  to 
the  departure  and  prior  to  the  return  of  Christ,  much  less  at  the 
end  of  the  present  state  of  things,  could  the  number  of  the  living, 
considered  as  the  existing  members  of  the  visible  church,  bear 
any  comparison  to  the  number  of  the  dead,  considered  in  the 
same  capacity,  as  those  who  have  been  so ;  and  the  living  at  the 
end  of  the  present  state  of  things,  not  only  will  not  outnundier, 
but  in  respect  to  the  common  readiness  of  both  either  to  un- 
dergo their  trial,  or  for  any  purpose,  requiring  and  presuppos- 
ing their  existence  at  the  time,  will  not  prevent,  the  dead. 

^  Hieronym.  iv.  pars  i.  120.  ad  calc.  in  Matthseum  xxv  :  Tra- 
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The  bridegroom  is  described  as  arriving  at  this 
time  surrounded  by  a  jDersonal  train  of  friends  and 
followers;  and  the  advent  of  Christ  to  judgment  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  host  of  heaven.  His  ap- 
proach is  preceded  and  notified  by  a  cry,  which 
awakens  the  sleeping  virgins ;  as  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  person  from  heaven  again  will  be  ushered 
in  by  the  archangel's  voice,  and  a  trumpet  of  God, 
expressly  to  alarm  and  arouse  the  dead.  The  words 
of  command  addressed  to  the  virgins,  to  come  forth 
to  meet  the  bridegroom,  are  similar  to  those  which 
our  Lord  himself  employed,  when  he  commanded 
Lazarus  to  come  forth  from  the  tomb;  and  which  he 
intimated  to  the  Jews  in  his  discourse,  John  v.  25. 
28,  that  he  should  employ  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  bringing  about  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  coming, 
"  and  is  now,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
"  the  Son  of  God;  and  they  who  have  heard  it  shall 
"  live."  And  again,  "  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the 
"  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  who  are  in  the  graves 
"  shall  hear  his  voice,"  (doubtless  commanding  them 
to  come  forth,)  "and  shall  come  forth;  they  who 
"  have  done  good  tilings,  unto  a  resurrection  of  life; 

ditio  Judaeorum  est,  Christum  media  nocte  venturum  in  simili- 
tudinem  ^gyptii  temporis  .  .  .  uiide  reor  et  traditionem  Aposto- 
licam  permansisse,  ut  in  die  vigiliarum  Pascli.T,  ante  noctis  di- 
midium,  populos  dimittere  non  liceat,  exspectantes  adventum 
Christi,  et  postquam  illud  tempus  transierit,  securitate  prse- 
snmpta,  festum  cuncti  agant  diem.  The  advent  of  Christ  to  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist^  at  midnight,  is  asserted,  Lactantius,  vii. 
19.  648.  Epitome,  706  :  Chrysost.  Comm.  in  Nov.  Test.  i.  818. 
A.  in  Matt.  Horn.  78.  Perhaps  some  countenance  is  given  to 
this  opinion  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  present  parable, 
but  by  the  literal  construction  of  Luke  xvii.  34. 
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"  and  they  who  have  done  evil  thiiigs,  unto  a  resur- 
"  rection  of  condemnation." 

This  interval  of  rejjose,  between  the  falling  of  all 
asleep,  and  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  however 
dangerous  to  the  ultimate  security  of  their  more  un- 
wise com}3anions,  might  obviously  be  spent  by  the 
wise  virgins  in  composure  and  tranquillity;  because 
they  were  conscious  that  they  had  taken  a  precau- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which,  whensoever  they  might 
be  awakened  by  the  event  which  they  were  all  ex- 
pecting, they  knew  they  could  not  be  awakened  un- 
seasonably, nor  found  unprepared  with  the  means  of 
rekindling  their  lamps, even  at  a  moment's  notice:  and 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  may 
be,  and,  no  doubt,  is  passed  in  peace  and  confidence 
by  the  good,  who  have  laid  up  a  foundation  in  store 
against  the  time  when  their  works  shall  follow  them, 
and  become  manifest  before  angels  and  before  men. 

The  trimming  of  their  lamps,  then,  as  an  act 
which  ensues  upon  the  awakening  of  them  all,  poste- 
rior indeed  to  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  but  pre- 
paratory to  joining  in  the  nuptial  train  in  the  way 
to  the  nuptial  house;  may  not  unfitly  denote  that 
strong  and  lively  recollection  of  the  past  life  and 
conduct,  that  sudden  reluming  of  the  conscience,  which 
the  Wise  Man  calls  "  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets,  tlie  umpire  of  God, 
planted  in  the  breasts  of  his  moral  and  responsible 
creatures — which  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  instance  of  every  such  moral  and  responsible 
agent,  whom  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
the  summons  to  judgment,  shall  call  to  his  indivi- 
dual   account ;    and   without   which    in   fact,   none 
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could  be  qualified  to  render  his  account,  or  to  answer 
for  every  j)articular  circumstance  of  his  former  exist- 
ence, in  thought,  word,  or  deed  ;  as  every  one  in  the 
day  of  judgment,will  be  required  toanswer  for  himself. 
The  discovery  of  their  own  imprudence  by  the 
foolish  virgins,  and  of  the  superior  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  their  companions,  to  which  they  had  been 
insensible  before,  while  their  lamps  were  continuing 
to  burn  with  the  original  supply  of  oil,  was  necessa- 
rily made,  though  for  the  first  time,  at  this  critical 
moment,  when  their  lamps  having  gone  on  burning 
while  they  were  not  recjuired,  were  beginning  to  fail, 
just  as  they  were  wanted,  and  to  preserve  their  flame 
from  utter  extinction,  needed  a  speedy  supply  of 
oil  from  some  other  quarter :  as  when  the  external 
profession  of  Christianity  ceases  to  continue — that  is, 
when  the  duration  of  the  merely  visible  church,  and 
of  the  oeconomy  of  probation,  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
transition  of  the  visible  into  the  invisible  church  is 
a;bout  to  take  place — those  who  have  never  been  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  something  more  to  their 
personal  acceptance  with  their  Lord  and  Master,  than 
the  name  and  profession  of  believers  in  him,  or 
though  conscious  of  it,  have  shut  their  eyes  to  that 
salutary  conviction — cannot  remain  under  the  same 
delusion  any  longer.  They  may  wilfully  disguise 
from  themselves  the  fact  of  their  dangerous  situation, 
or  from  a  variety  of  causes  they  may  be  blinded  to 
the  perception  of  so  disagreeable  a  truth,  in  the  pre- 
sent life;  but  they  cannot  continue  insensible  to  it, 
nor  avoid  the  discovery  of  their  danger,  even  if  they 
would,  in  the  next :  and  whatsoever  cause  it  may  have 
been  which  prevented  them  from  making,  or  indis- 
posed them  to  profit  by  so  necessary  a  discovery, 
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while  they  were  yet  in  their  proper  state  of  trial, 
with  the  means  and  opportunities  of  working  out 
their  own  salvation,  still  graciously  provided  them, 
and  placed  in  their  power;  the  obstruction  must  be 
removed,  the  mist  which  clouded  their  eyes  must  be 
dissipated,  when  they  are  standing  in  the  presence  of 
their  Judge,  and  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
that  trial,  to  answer  for  the  use  of  those  means  and 
opportunities  themselves. 

The  discovery  of  their  original  oversight,  which 
was  consequently  now  made — the  request  which  they 
prefer,  as  the  effect  of  the  discovery,  for  the  gift  of 
a  little  of  the  oil  of  their  companions — the  conduct 
of  the  wise  virgins  in  declining  that  request,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  their  refusal  is  placed — the 
departure  of  the  foolish,  as  their  only  remaining 
alternative,  to  procure  what  they  wanted  from  those 
who  sold,  if  possible  in  time  to  retain  their  place  in 
the  nuptial  procession ;  the  consequence  of  that  de- 
parture, at  the  critical  juncture  when  the  nuptial 
procession  was  close  at  hand — all  which  are  circum- 
stances so  connected  together,  as  to  lead  to  one  re- 
sult, the  admission  of  the  wise  virgins  to  the  fes- 
tivity, and  the  exclusion  of  the  unwise  ones  from  it, 
at  the  end  of  all,  after  each  had  been  waiting  so 
long  in  the  common  expectation  of  partaking  of  it, 
previously — referred  to  the  particulars  of  such  a 
transaction  as  the  process  of  the  final  judgment  of 
Christians,  may  adumbrate  the  following  truths : 
first,  that  nominal  Christians,  whose  lives  have 
never  corresponded  to  the  principles  and  obligations 
of  their  profession,  shall  have  nothing  to  trust  to, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  but  the  name  and  title  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  discovering  then  for  the  first  time,  the 
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extreme  folly  of  their  former  inconsistency — the  in- 
sufficiency and  hopelessness  of  so  foolish  and  des- 
perate a  trust — shall  vainly  lament  that  they  did  not 
imitate  the  example  of  their  wiser  brethren,  and 
profit  by  the  means  of  salvation,  in  the  day  of  grace, 
as  they  had  done. 

Again,  that  the  personal  fortune  and  disposal  of 
every  Christian  at  the  day  of  doom,  will  strictly  de- 
pend upon  his  personal  conduct  in  this  life.  Every 
one  must  answer  for  himself,  and  stand  or  fall  by 
his  own  deserts,  and  according  to  his  own  claims  to 
acceptance.  There  was  not  oil  enough  to  divide  be- 
tween the  wise  and  the  foolish,  and  to  serve  the  ne- 
cessity of  both  ;  that  is,  nothing  which  Christians, 
whether  nominal  or  real,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
l)robation,  possess  in  common,  and  might  avail 
themselves  of  in  common,  can  procure  the  salva- 
tion of  either.  The  external  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  privileges  simply  entailed  by  that 
profession,  would  be  equally  ineffectual  for  both ; 
and  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  personal  acceptance  of 
either,  distinctly  from  the  other — the  utmost  which 
the  good  can  accomplish  by  all  their  diligence  and 
all  their  perseverance,  even  in  their  own  behalf,  is 
barely  sufficient  for  themselves ;  much  less  for  any 
besides.  "  No  man  can  make  atonement  for  his  bro- 
"  ther,  for  it  cost  more  to  redeem  his  own  soul  ;  so 
"  that  he  must  let  that  alone  for  ever."  No  man  can 
cause  the  merit  of  his  own  righteousness  to  be  im- 
puted to  another ;  but  even  to  justify  his  own,  and 
to  give  it  any  right  or  title  to  acceptance,  he  must 
rest  the  merit  of  his  righteousness  upon  some  other 
ground  than  its  own  intrinsic  perfection. 

Again,  that  the  discovery  of  the  folly  of  former 
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conduct — the  regret  for  the  loss  of  opportunities  long- 
gone  by — sorrow,  remorse,  or  compunction  for  past 
sins — resolutions  of  amendment,  or  eflforts  of  re- 
formation, which  begin  to  be  felt,  or  to  be  attempted 
first,  under  such  desperate  circumstances  as  these, 
are  all  prejjosterous  and  useless.  They  are  too  late 
to  remedy  the  evil,  and  calculated  only  to  add  to  the 
bitterness  of  its  effects.  When  the  time  of  retribu- 
tion is  come,  the  season  of  probation  is  over ;  and 
when  the  period  of  probation  is  at  an  end,  the  con- 
sequences of  past  negligence  are  irretrievable.  The 
present  life,  then,  is  the  accepted  time,  and  the  day 
of  salvation  ;  within  which,  short  as  it  is  at  the 
longest,  and  shorter  as  it  may  become  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  are  accorded  all 
the  trial,  which  they  are  ever  to  expect.  He  who 
neglects  the  opportunities  of  this  brief  space,  neglects 
what  will  never  be  placed  in  his  power  again  ;  and 
he  who  abuses  the  present  day  of  salvation — by  the 
abuse  of  a  momentary  span,  and  of  means  critically 
adapted  to  their  proper  end,  hazards  the  interests  of 
eternity,  and  may  forfeit  the  happiness  of  an  end- 
less futurity. 

Again,  the  separation  which  is  thus  effected  of 
one  half  of  the  same  company  from  the  other,  is  a 
separation  made  for  the  first  time  now ;  as  the  first 
open  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  merely  seeming  and  nominal, 
in  the  same  society  of  professing  Christians,  will  be 
made  at  the  day  of  judgment — and  like  that  of  the 
virgins,  will  be  made  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  personal  characters,  as  evidenced  by  the  differ- 
ent lives  and  conduct  of  each.  The  separation  was 
effected  by  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
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state  of  preparation  for  that  event  in  which  it  found 
the  parties,  jjrofessing  to  be  waiting  for  it,  at  the 
time  ;  as  the  discrimination  of  one  class  of  nominal 
Christians  from  another,  will  be  made  by  the  return 
of  Christ,  and  by  the  state  of  readiness  in  which  it 
will  find  the  members  of  his  church,  before  and  at 
the  time  of  the  event.  This  separation  once  made, 
was  never  undone  ;  nor  were  the  foolish  virgins 
again  admitted  into  the  same  society  with  the  wise, 
after  being  once  excluded  from  it :  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  nominal  from  the  real  members  of  the 
church,  once  made  at  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  process  of  inquiry  previously 
instituted  into  the  lives  and  conduct  of  each,  is  equally 
final  and  perpetual.  The  last  effect  of  the  separation 
was  to  leave  the  wise  virgins  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  nuptial  feast,  and  the  unwise  in  a  state  of  exclu- 
sion from  it ;  to  confirm,  consequently,  their  original 
invitation  to  the  one,  and  to  render  their  privilege 
of  guests  at  the  feast,  thenceforward  inalienable 
from  them — while  it  annulled  it  to  the  other  for 
ever,  and  rendered  the  recovery  of  it  impossible  :  as 
the  final  disposal  of  the  good,  after  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, will  be  to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  everlasting  reward  within  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  after  the  same 
event,  will  be  to  leave  them  not  merely  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  happiness  of  the 
good — which  would  be  only  a  negative  evil — but  in 
a  state  of  condemnation  to  some  })roper  punishment 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  which  is  the  positive  misery 
that  must  fall  to  their  lot^'. 

y  The  parable  of  the  wedding-garment,  which  resembles  the 
parable  of  the  virgins  in  a  A'ariety  of  circumstances,  almost  too 
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obvious  to  require  pointing  out,  yet  differs  from  it  in  the  follow- 
ing respect ;  which  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  them  asunder. 
The  moral  of  the  former  parable  was  twofold ;  partly  to  account 
for  the  transfer  of  the  offer  of  the  gospel,  with  all  the  privileges, 
present  or  to  come,  entailed  by  its  reception,  from  the  Jews  to 
the  Gentiles ;  whereby  the  former  ceased  to  be,  and  the  latter 
became  the  visible  church  and  people  of  God  :  partly,  to  define 
the  rule  of  acceptance  according  to  which  even  the  Gentiles, 
considered  as  substituted  to  the  Jews  in  this  relation  of  the 
people  of  God,  should  yet  be  judged,  before  the  transition  of 
the  visible  into  the  invisible  church.      The  moral  of  the  latter 
parable  is  single ;  and  without  any  special  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  Jews  as  contradistinguished  to  Gentiles  at  one  time,  or  to 
that  of  Gentiles  as  distinct  from  Jews,  at  another,  in  such  and  such 
respects,  applies  to  the  case  of  the  possessors  of  the  relation  of 
the  nominal  people  of  God,  in  the  abstract ;  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  church,  as  such — though  more  especially  con- 
sidered as   Christians,   and  by  the   nature   of  their  profession 
itself,  as  subjected  to  a  scheme  of  probation  on  Christian  and 
evangelical  principles.    The  second  order  of  guests  in  the  former 
parable  corresponds  to   the  company  of  virgins  in  the  latter ; 
and  both  answer  to  the  idea  of  the  congregation  of  the  visible 
church,  such  as  will  be  its  resulting  amount,  at  the  end  of  the 
existing  scheme  of  probation,  when  every  member  of  the  future 
and  invisible   church  shall  previously  have  been  subjected  to, 
and  previously  have  undergone  his  proper  indi\-idual  trial,  as  a 
member  of  the  prior  and  visible.     This  is  an  effect  which  can 
be  produced,  only  in  the  course  of  time,  and  that  time  the  ap- 
pointed duration  of  the  visible  church ;  but  to  the  eye  of  Omni- 
science it  may  be  considered  as  good  as  produced,  from  the  very 
first  contemplation  of  the  scheme  of  probation,  and  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  visible  church.     Xor  where  the  congregation  of 
this  church  in  the  abstract,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  and 
such  a  number  of  moral  and  responsible  human  beings,  succes- 
sively subjected  to  a  certain  preparatory  trial,  through  a  certain 
determinate  space  of  time,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  resultino- 
effect,  at  the  end  of  the  time — is  made  the  subject  of  a  proper 
parabolic  representation,  under  any  image  whatever ;  would  it 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  existing  amount  of  the  number  at  a 
given  time,  while  the  scheme  of  probation  is  still  in  the  course 
of  continuance,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  responsible  beings 
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successively  subjected  to  it,  is  still  in  the  course  of  formation, 
can  be  meant  by  this  representation — and  not  the  resulting 
amount  at  the  end  of  the  whole  time,  and  the  sum  of  the  num- 
ber as  collected  from  the  items  or  details  of  its  particular  parts. 
In  other  respects,  the  wedding-garment,  in  the  former  parable, 
would  answer  to  the  oil-vessel  in  this ;  and  each  be  the  criterion 
between  a  nominal  member  of  the  visible  church,  at  a  given 
time,  and  a  real  one. 

The  silence  of  the  parable  with  respect  to  any  distinct  agency 
of  such  a  person  as  the  bride,  over  and  above  that  of  the  virgins, 
her  supposed  attendants,  and  the  guests  at  her  wedding-feast, 
may  be  due  to  this  circumstance ;    that  the  mystical  bride,  in 
the  consummation  of  such  a  mystical   ceremony  as  the  union 
between  Christ  and  his  true   church,  can  be  nothing  distinct 
from  the  mystical  guests  at  that  feast ;    in  other  words,  the 
mystical  bride  of  the  parable  is  the  wise  part  of  the  company  of 
virgins,  her  attendants.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  presence  and 
attendance  of  the  virgins  are  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
course  and  consummation  of  the  marriage  solemnity,  as  those  of 
the  bride ;  and  therefore  that  they  are  supposed  to  go  forth  at 
first,  expressly  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  and  are  called  forth  at 
last,  expressly  to  come  and  join  his  train.     As  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  number  of  the  ^^•ise  virgins  is  supposed  to  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  the  unwise,  both  collectively 
standing  for   the   asirresate  amount  of   nominal  and   real  be- 
lievers,  who  shall  ultimately  be  found  to  have  been  previously 
members  of  the  same  visible  church ;  how  far  it  is  literally  to 
be  construed,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.     The  number  of  the 
real  may  bear  the  proportion  of  equality  to  that  of  the  nominal, 
and  it  may  not :    but  some  definite  proportion  it  must   bear, 
though  what  in  particular,  time  only  can  shew.      The  answer  of 
our  Lord  to  the  question,  Are  they  that  are  saved  few  ?  indi- 
rectly expressed  as  it  is,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  they 
who  are  saved  are  few,  in  comparison  of  those  who  are  not, 
rather  than  that  they  are  many.     Meanwhile,  such  reasons  as 
might  account  for  this  particular  supposition,  that  the  number 
of  the  wise  virgins  was  equal  to  that  of  the  unwise,  much  more 
was  not  less  than  it,  without  implying  more  to  be  intended 
thereby  than  a  simple  regard  to  historical  propriety,  and  the 
decorum  or  probability  of  the  narrative,  were  assigned  in  their 
proper  place. 

VOL.  V.  L  1  Be 
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Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  representation  could  have  shewn  more  plainly 
than  does  the  parable,  that  professing  members  of  the  visible 
church,  or  if  we  will,  professing  Christians,  being  adumbrated 
by  the  company  of  virgins  in  general ;  professing  Christians, 
with  respect  to  every  thing  that  does  not  depend  on  themselves, 
and  is  not  resolvable  into  the  difference  of  their  personal  dispo- 
sitions and  characters,  are  placed  in  circumstances  exactly  the 
same,  considered  as  those  of  a  state  of  trial ;  equally  favourable 
or  equally  unfavourable  for  a  common  result,  affecting  both  the 
real  and  the  nominal  alike — the  attainment  of  a  common  salva- 
tion. We  might  challenge  any  one  to  point  out  a  particle  of 
difference  in  the  duty,  the  obligations,  the  opportunities,  the 
hopes,  and  prospects,  of  one  class  of  the  virgins  compared  with 
the  other,  from  the  first,  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  for- 
tunes of  each  at  last — if  it  be  not  the  distinction  of  personal 
principle,  which  disposed  the  one  to  make  a  better  use  of  com- 
mon means  and  opportunities  with  a  view  to  a  common  end,  while 
they  were  still  in  their  power,  than  the  other  did — if  it  be  not 
that  personal  prudence  and  circumspection,  which  discriminated 
the  wise,  and  that  personal  quality  of  thoughtlessness  and  im- 
providence, which  was  as  characteristic  of  the  foolish. 

Unless  then  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  one,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  natural  prudence,  were  not  voluntary  agents,  or  the  other, 
in  acting  according  to  their  natural  thoughtlessness,  were  neces- 
sarily involuntary  ones ;  it  will  follow  that  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  a  coiiimon  privilege,  in  which  all  hoped  to  partake  be- 
forehand, depended  as  much  on  the  personal  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection of  the  wise,  as  its  ultimate  loss  on  the  personal 
thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  of  the  foolish.  We  may  learn, 
hence,  that  as  the  Christian  vocation  is  addressed  indifferently 
to  all,  and  the  Christian  reward  is  proposed  indiscriminately  to 
all ;  so  the  vocation  is  not  addressed  to  any,  as  what  they  may 
not  accept,  nor  the  reward  projiosed  to  any,  as  ^^'hat  they  may 
not  attain  to,  more  or  less  of  themselves.  They  who  disobey 
the  call,  or  fail  of  the  reward,  are  accountable  for  the  conse- 
quences, as  free  agents.  God  is  innocent  of  the  blood  of  all 
men.  He  desires  the  salvation,  he  commands  the  obedience, 
and  he  promises  to  re^^'ard  the  obedience,  of  every  man  :  but  the 
man  is  bound  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation,  as 
becomes  a  moral  and  responsible  being ;  and  so  far  as  his  own 
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cooperation  is  concerned  he  is  bound  to  act  as  if  every  thino-  de- 
pended on  himself.  If  any,  under  such  circumstances  can  at- 
tain to  the  desired  effect,  all  may  ;  and  consequently  none  who 
is  previously  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  can  become  a  cast- 
away and  perish  at  last,  but  through  his  own  foult.  He  has 
failed  to  do  AA-hat  depended  upon  himself  beforehand  ;  and  is 
most  justly  to  be  denied  what  depends  upon  God.  at  last. 
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MATTHEW,  XXV.  14—30.    HARMONY,  IV.  7.0. 


Matthew,  xxv.   14 — 30. 

14  'f  Por  as  a  man  that  was  going  abroad,  he  called  his  proper 
'  servants,  and  committed  unto  them  his  possessions.  1"'  And 
'  to  one  he  gave  five  talents,  and  to  another  two,  and  to  another 
'  one ;  to  each  of  them  according  to  his  proper  ability :  and  im- 
'  mediately  went  abroad.  1^'  And  he  who  had  received  the  five 
'  talents,  went  and  wrought  therewith,  and  made  five  other 
'  talents.  ^"^  In  like  manner,  he  too  who  had  received  the  two, 
'  himself  also  gained  other  two.  18  But  he  who  had  received 
'  the  one  talent,  went  his  way  and  digged  in  the  earth,  and  hid 
'  away  the  money  of  his  lord.  1^  Now  after  a  long  time  cometh 
'  the  lord  of  those  servants,  and  holdeth  a  reckoning  with  them. 
'  20  And  he  who  had  received  the  five  talents,  came  to  him,  and 
'  brought  to  him  other  five  talents,  saying.  Lord,  five  talents 
'  thou  hast  committed  unto  me  ;  see,  other  five  talents  have  I 
'  gained  unto  them.  21  And  his  lord  said  to  him.  Well  done, 
'  good  and  faithful  servant ;  for  a  few  things  wert  thou  faithful, 
'  over  many  things  will  I  appoint  thee ;  enter  into  the  joy  of 
'  thy  lord.  22  And  he  also  who  had  received  the  two  talents, 
'  came  to  him,  and  said.  Lord,  two  talents  thou  hast  committed 
'  unto  me;  see,  other  two  talents  have  I  gained  unto  them. 
'  2;{  His  lord  said  to  him.  Well  dotie,  good  and  faithful  servant ; 
'  for  a  few  things  wert  thou  faithful,  over  many  things  will  I 
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"  appoint  thee  ;  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.  24  And  he  also, 
"  who  had  received  the  one  talent,  came  to  him,  and  said,  Lord, 
"  I  know  thee  to  be  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not 
"  sown,  and  siatherine;  whence  thou  hast  not  scattered.  2.)  And 
"  being  afraid  I  went  my  way  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth  : 
"  see,  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  2(j  And  his  lord  answered  and 
"  said  to  him.  Evil  and  slothful  servant,  thou  knowest  that  I 
"  reap  ^here  I  have  not  sown,. and  gather  whence  I  have  not 
"  scattered.  -'  It  behoved  thee,  therefore,  to  have  put  my 
"  money  to  the  bankers  ;  and  when  I  came,  I  should  have  got 
"  me  mine  own  with  interest.  -^  Take  away,  therefore,  the 
"  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  to  him  who  hath  the  ten  talents. 
"  29  For  to  every  one  who  hath  shall  it  be  given,  and  be  made 
"  to  abound ;  but  from  him  who  hath  not,  even  that  he  hath  shall 
"  be  taken  away  from  him.  '^^  And  cast  ye  forth  the  unprofit- 
"  able  servant  into  the  darkness  which  is  without ;  there  shall 
"  be  weeping  and  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth." 


3IATERIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

A  HE  resemblance  between  the  parable  of  the  ta- 
lents, and  tlie  parable  of  the  pounds,  in  every  thing 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  oeconomy  of  tlie  king- 
dom, or  to  the  personal  history  of  the  nol)leman,  in 
that  parable,  but  not  of  that  of  his  servants,  is  so  close 
and  particular,  that  it  is  obviously  superfluous  to 
explain  the  material  circumstances  in  the  present 
instance,  after  having  given  a  minute  account  of 
them  in  the  former.  The  preliminary  explana- 
tion, then,  which  might  have  been  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  Moral,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Interpretation,  in  this  parable,  has  been  so  far 
anticipated,  that  nothing  is  requisite  at  present,  ex- 
cept to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  two  parables 
agree — which  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  greatest  part 
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of  their  structure — and  if  any  distinction  is  percepti- 
ble between  them,  to  mention  in  what  they  differ. 

For  instance,  the  distinction  of  agents  concerned 
in  the  parabolic  transaction,  into  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate, is  the  same  in  each  ;  and  being  referred 
to  the  constitution  of  a  family  of  antiquity,  the 
proper  relation  of  the  principal  personage  to  the 
subordinate,  on  the  one  hand,  is  that  of  the  master, 
the  proper  relation  of  the  subordinate  to  the  prin- 
ci])al,  on  the  other,  is  that  of  the  servants,  in  each. 

Again ;  the  subject  of  the  parabolic  narrative, 
takes  its  origin  alike  in  each.  The  principal  per- 
sonage is  called  away  from  home  by  some  necessity, 
affecting  himself,  but  not  the  subordinate  parties. 
For  a  certain  length  of  time,  therefore,  the  master 
of  the  household  is  obliged  to  be  absent  from  home ; 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  members  of  his 
household  are  required  to  be  left  without  their  head. 
The  first  cause  of  the  material  oeconomy,  described 
in  the  parable,  is  to  be  traced  up  to  this  distinction. 
The  necessity  under  which  he  is  placed  of  departing 
from  home  for  a  time,  may  be  supposed  to  suggest 
to  the  master  the  idea  of  a  certain  oeconomy  for 
the  trial  of  his  servants  ;  the  interval  of  his  absence 
from  home,  affords  the  opportunity  of  carrjnng  it 
into  effect.  The  oeconomy  of  probation,  then,  which 
ensues,  is  strictly  coextensive  with  the  duration  of 
his  absence  ;  beginning  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  con- 
tinuing while  he  is  away,  and  terminated  only  by 
his  return. 

Again,  the  subject-matter  of  the  trust,  supposed 
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to  be  committed  to  the  servants  in  this  instance  also, 
is  such  as  a  master,  preparing  to  go  abroad  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  commit  to  his  servants  for  the  term  of  his  ab- 
sence ;  viz.  his  property  in  general ;  with  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  representations,  that  a  part 
of  his  property  was  committed  to  his  servants  in 
the  former  parable,  all  of  it  is  so  in  this;  every  thing, 
at  least,  which  can  be  supposed  denoted  by  his  Indp- 
%ovTa,  or  possessions,  absolutely  mentioned,  in  general. 
The  description  of  property  in  question,  is  niina^  or 
pounds  in  the  one  instance,  talents  in  the  other  ; 
between  which,  however,  (though  a  mina  of  ancient 
money  was  but  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  talent,)  both 
being  considered  as  sums  of  money,  and  both  as  the 
proper  subject-matter  of  a  proper  responsible  trust — 
there  is  no  difference. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  minse  were  committed 
in  the  former  instance,  were  a  certain  number  of 
the  servants  of  the  master — as  opposed  to  the  rest ; 
and  those  to  whom  the  talents  are  entrusted  in  the 
present  instance,  are  his  'ilioi,  that  is,  his  proper  and 
peculiar  servants — which  also  may  mean  a  certain 
number  among  the  members  of  his  household,  as 
opposed  to  the  remainder.  The  servants  in  the 
former  parable,  possessed  one  character,  in  relation 
to  their  master,  before  his  departure — nothing  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  rest  of  his  family — and  an- 
other after  it,  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  so  they 
do  in  the  present  parable  likewise :  and  as  that 
peculiar  character  was  the  same  in  all  the  servants 
before,  so  it  is  in  them  all  now.  They  are  all 
alike  stewards  of  their  master's  property  during  his 
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absence ;  they  are  all  alike  servants  left  in  trust  for 
a  si3ecial  purpose,  while  their  master  is  away  from 
home. 

The  declared  or  ostensible  motive  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  trust  to  each  of  the  servants,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is  the  same  as  before  ;  and  equally 
natural  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  both 
with  respect  to  the  author  of  it,  and  to  the  receivers; 
viz.  the  safe-keeping,  improvement,  and  augment- 
ation of  the  property  of  the  master,  by  the  care  and 
management  of  his  servants,  while  he  is  away;  which 
so  far  was  more  for  his  benefit,  than  for  theirs. 
The  concealed  or  final  end  of  the  dispensation,  too, 
to  judge  from  the  sequel,  must  have  been  the  same 
in  this  instance  as  in  the  former:  viz.  the  rewarding, 
advancing,  or  promoting  the  servants  at  last,  as  the 
subjects  of  the  trial  or  probation  entailed  by  the 
trust  beforehand,  in  some  manner  or  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  trial ;  which  was  so  far  an 
end  and  effect  personally  concerning  themselves,  as 
much  as  the  former  their  master. 

In  the  former  instance,  the  same  sum  of  money, 
denoted  by  a  mina,  was  committed  to  each  of  the 
servants  ;  in  the  present  instance,  different  sums, 
each  consisting  of  so  many  talents,  are  connnitted  to 
different  servants.  But  in  the  former  instance  no 
regard  was  supposed  to  be  paid  to  the  different  com- 
petency of  the  receivers  ;  in  the  present  instance  the 
proportion  of  the  sums  committed  to  each,  is  de- 
termined by  the  ratio  of  the  respective  abilities  of 
those  who  receive  them  in  trust.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  receivers  in   tjie  former  instance,  in 
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point  of  competency  beforehand,  were  treated  as 
equals;  and  the  receivers  in  this  instance  are  treated 
in  the  same  respect,  as  unequals — and  the  ratio  of 
the  sums  committed  to  their  care,  is  the  ratio  of  tlie 
abilities  of  those  who  receive  them,  to  use  and  apply 
them  accordingly.  The  whole  of  the  master's  pro- 
perty was  not  divided  out  among  the  servants  in  the 
former  instance,  but  only  a  pound  apiece  to  ten  of 
their  number ;  the  whole  of  his  possessions  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  distributed  among  them  in 
the  present  instance — to  some  in  the  ratio  of  five 
talents,  to  others  of  two,  and  to  others  of  one,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  abilities.  In  point  of 
presumed  ability  for  the  use  of  their  trust,  then, 
there  was  but  one  class  of  the  servants  collectively, 
before  ;  but  there  are  three,  now.  What  actual  dif- 
ferences there  might  be,  among  the  servants,  in  this 
respect,  must  have  been  left  in  the  former  instance 
to  be  determined  by  the  trial  about  to  be  made  of 
their  capacity  itself;  but  is  intimated  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  act  of  the  master,  when  imposing 
his  trial  upon  each  :  estimated  by  which  criterion, 
too,  the  presumed  ability  of  the  third  was  nearer  to 
that  of  the  second,  than  this  was  to  that  of  the  first. 
It  follows,  also,  that  the  object  of  the  trial,  in  the 
former  instance,  as  far  as  the  servants  were  con- 
cerned, was  to  discover  their  personal  genius  and 
capacity,  as  well  as  their  personal  principle,  their 
personal  diligence,  and  disposition  towards  their 
master  in  general ;  but  the  experiment,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  could  not  have  been  directed  to  the 
first  of  those  purposes,  though  it  might  be,  and  in 
fact  it  must  have  been,  to  the  second. 
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With  respect  to  the  departure  of  the  principal 
personage,  which  takes  place  at  the  same  point  of 
time  in  each  of  the  parables,  there  is  the  same 
silence  in  the  present  as  in  the  former  instance, 
upon  every  thing  that  directly  concerns  him,  from 
the  moment  of  his  going  away  to  the  moment  of  his 
coming  again  :  the  duration  of  his  absence  only, 
which  was  implied  before  to  have  been  considerable 
enough  for  the  production  of  the  historical  effects 
which  took  place  while  it  lasted,  and  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  ceconomy  of  probation  for  the  servants, 
against  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  master — is 
affirmed,  in  the  present  instance,  to  have  been  "  a 
"  long  time." 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  servants,  con- 
sidered as  the  subjects  of  the  scheme  of  probation, 
going  on  meanwhile — there  is  the  same  evidence  in 
this  instance  as  in  the  former,  of  a  difference  of  per- 
sonal principle  among  them,  actuating  each  to  a  dif- 
ference of  personal  behaviour,  in  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  a  common  trust,  under  a  common  obligation 
beforehand,  to  use  it  with  equal  diligence  and  fidelity 
for  a  common  purpose  ;  and  the  same  proof  of  a 
difference  of  personal  capacity,  as  evinced  by  the 
difference  of  personal  success.  There  is  the  same 
reason  too  to  suppose,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the 
former,  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  the  probation, 
whether  as  using  or  abusing  his  particular  trust, 
denotes  an  individual  person,  but  a  class  of  indivi- 
duals :  and  consequently  there  is  the  same  reason  as 
before  to  conclude,  that  the  number  of  such  classes 
is  four  in  all ;  three  of  those  who  in  various  ways 
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apply  their  trust  aright,  and  the  fourth  of  those  who, 
by  whatever  distinction  in  the  means  adopted  to 
produce  a  common  effect,  3^et  agree  in  the  result  of 
them  all,  the  abuse  of  their  trust  alike. 

Moreover,  the  choice   and  determination  of  the 
particular  method  in  which  each  of  the  servants  was 
to  apply  his  proper  trust,  being  left  in  this  instance, 
as  well  as  in  the  former,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
trustee  himself;  there  is  the  same  reason  as  before 
to  conclude,  that  the  effect  of  the  application,  in  two 
out  of  the  three  instances  of  its  right  use  and  suc- 
cessful administration,  was  due  to  some  among  the 
possible  means  of  improving  a  pecuniary  dejwsit, 
different  from  the  most  simple  and  obvious  one  of 
turning  money  into  money  by  the  method  of  usury; 
and  that  the  eflect  in  the  third  instance  of  all,  as  the 
least  degree  of  the  good  use  of  a  trust  like  this, 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  master  and  acquitted 
the  servant  from  blame,  was  due  to  this  simple  and 
obvious  method  itself;   while  the  abuse  in  question, 
oi)posed  to  them  all,  and  more  especially  to  the  last, 
consisted  in  withholding  the  original  trust,  not  only 
from   all   the  other  possible  modes   of  application, 
which  might  have  improved  it  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, but  even  from  this,  the  easiest  as  well  as  the 
least  of  all,  and  consequently  in  retaining  it  to  the 
end,  unproductive  and  barren — contrary  to  the  final 
end  of  the  commission,  and  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  the  trust — and  not  only  without  any 
positive   addition    to   its    amount,   but   virtually   as 
much  less,  at  last,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered 
greater,  by  the  accumulation  of  interest  upon  the 
principal,  for  the  term  during  which  it  was  held. 
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It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
gains  in  this   instance  to  each  other  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  former,  viz.  that  of  two  to  one ;  but 
not  in  comparison  with  the  sums  received.     A  gain 
of  ten  pounds  was  made  in  one  instance  before,  and 
a  gain  of  five  in  another ;  as  a  gain  of  five  talents  is 
made  in  one  instance  now,  and  a  gain  of  two  in 
another;  but  each  of  the  former  was  effected  by  the 
use  of  one  mina,  the  first  of  the  latter  was  made  by 
the  use  oijive  talents,  the  second  by  the  use  of  two. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  sums  originally  re- 
ceived, the  gains  were  greater  in  the  former  instance 
than  in  the  latter.     The  reasons  of  this  distinction 
may  appear  hereafter.     At  present,  with  respect  to 
the  particular  suppositions  in  the  later  parable — re- 
membering that  the  sums  originally  committed  to 
each  of  the  servants  were  rej)resented  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities,  we  may  observe, 
it  is  with  an  evident  propriety  that  the  gains  ac- 
quired by  the  use  of  these  sums,  are  represented  as 
preserving  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sums  them- 
selves, which  is  in  fact  that  of  the  abilities  of  the 
receivers  ;  and  still  more  so,  that  though  each  may 
equal,  neither  is  supposed  to  exceed,  the  amount  of  the 
original  trust.    These  gains  being  compared  together 
too,  supposing  the  means  and  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  each  of  the  receivers  of  the  sums  in  question,  to 
be   exactly  commensurate    to   his    power  of  using 
them,  for  the  improvement  of  his  trust ;  it  was  a 
priori  to  be  expected  that  he  who,  as  competent  for 
the  use   of  most,  had   been    entrusted   with   most, 
should  be  found  to  have  gained  most :  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  earnings  of  all  being  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  and  their  means  to  their  powers 
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and  capacities,  he  who  had  earned  most,  as  having 
received  most,  and  as  being  competent  to  the  use  of 
most,  had  not  acquitted  himself  better  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  trust  than  he  who  had  earned  least, 
because  as  being  qualified  for  the  use  of  least,  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  possession  and  manage- 
ment of  least. 

The  return  of  the  principal  personage  again,  after 
a  personal  absence  of  however  long  a  duration  pre- 
viously, takes  place  in  this  parable,  at  last,  as  well 
as  in  the  former :  and  his  return  is  followed  here, 
as  it  was  before,  by  a  calling  of  the  servants  to  ac- 
count for  the  mode  of  the  administering  of  their  trust, 
during  the  absence  of  the  master ;  the  business  of 
which  account  answers  as  i)roperly  to  the  idea  of 
an  oeconomy  of  retribution,  as  the  use  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust,  into  which  it  constitutes  the  in- 
quiry, to  the  idea  of  an  oeconomy  of  probation. 

There  is  the  same  reason  also  to  conclude  in  this 
instance  as  in  the  former,  that  the  process  of  this 
inquiry  is  a  public  transaction,  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  others  besides  the  principal  parties — who 
likewise  have  a  proper  duty  to  discharge,  arising 
out  of  the  process,  and  equally  affecting  both  the 
parties  in  it.  The  individual  subjects  of  the  proba- 
tion beforehand,  arc  here  also  individually  called  to 
their  account  at  last,  after  a  similar  order ;  begin- 
ning with  those  who  had  deserved  best,  and  ending 
with  those  who  had  deserved  worst,  at  the  hands  of 
the  master,  for  the  use  they  had  made  of  his  own 
trust :  and  the  dispensation  of  their  proper  reward 
to  the  one,  is  over  here  also,  before  the  dispensation 
of  their  proper  punishment  to  the  other,  begins  or  is 
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carried  into  effect.    The  same  language  is  attributed 
to  the  subordinate  personages,  as  they  are  individu- 
ally called   to   their  account,  both  to  make  known 
the  successful  result  of  the  administration  of  their 
trust,  M^here  it  has  been  well  applied,  and  to  tender 
their  gains  along  with  the  original  deposit,  as  not 
less  the  right  of  their  master  than  the  sum  origin- 
ally committed  to  them,  by  the  use  of  which  they 
had  been  made  ;  and  also  to  justify  their  personal 
sloth  and  indolence,  where  the  trust  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  unproductive,  and  the  money  com- 
mitted   to    the    servant   was   tendered    back  to    its 
owner,  nominally  such  as  it  had  been  received,  but 
really  less  than  before :  the  only  difference  in  this 
part  of  the  two  narratives  being  one  which  is  equally 
characteristic    of  the    propriety  of  each — that  the 
talent  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  ground 
in  this  instance,  the  mina  to  have  been  kept  hid  in 
a  napkin  before  :  for  a  talent  was  too  large  a  sum 
to  have  been  capable  of  being  concealed  in  a  napkin, 
and  a  mina  too  small  a  sum  to  require  to  be  buried 
in  the  ground  ;  but  the  end  designed  by  this  differ- 
ent disposal  of  each,  with  respect  to  the  receiver, 
was  the  same — that  it  might  be  kept  by  him,  as  he 
had  received  it — and  the  effect  produced  by  it  to  the 
injury  of  the  master,  was  a  common  one — that  his 
money  in  either  instance  was  rendered  unprofitable 
to  its  owner.     The  same  answer  too  is  attributed  to 
the  principal  personage,  both  when  he  accepts  the 
tender,  and  expresses  his  approval  of  the  conduct, 
of  each  of  the  meritorious  servants ;   and  when  he 
replies  to  the  address  of  the  indolent  servant,  and 
out  of  his  own  mouth  exposes  and  condemns  the  ab- 
surdity and  weakness  of  his  plea. 
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There  is  the  same  accoininodation  too,  in  this  in- 
stance as  before,  of  the  nature  of  the  reward  to  the 
nature  of  the  desert,  which  produces  it ;  viz.  the 
commission  of  another  trust  in  return  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  a  former :  and  the  new  trust,  in  this 
instance  also,  stands  distinguished  from  the  old,  as 
what  is  "  much"  of  a  certain  kind  is  distinguished 
from  what  is  "  little"  of  the  same  kind.  There  is 
the  same  intimation  also  of  something  like  an  extra 
dispensation  in  favour  of  the  most  meritorious  serv- 
ants of  all,  over  and  above  their  proper  share  of 
the  common  reward  of  the  common  merit  earned 
by  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  common  trust ;  ac- 
cording to  which,  whatever  degree  of  that  reward 
might  have  been  intended  for  all,  and  might  have 
been  earned  by  all,  who  had  shared  in  the  common 
trust,  (even  by  those  who  had  proved  unfaithful  to 
it,  as  much  as  by  those  who  had  not,)  being  lost  to 
the  one,  through  their  own  fault — and  requiring  to 
be  given  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  rest — it  was  be- 
stowed upon  these  in  particular.  And  lastly,  the 
proper  punishment  of  the  unprofitable  servant,  which 
was  implied  in  the  former  parable,  is  distinctly  spe- 
cified in  this ;  viz.  besides  his  personal  disgrace  in 
being  deprived  of  his  past  trust,  and  rendered  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  future  confidence ;  his  being  driven 
from  the  presence  of  his  master,  and  ejected  into  the 
outer  darkness,  where  should  be  "  weeping  and  the 
"  gnashing  of  the  teeth." 

THE  MORAL. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  above  review,  that 
two  histories,  each  of  them  capable  of  being  re- 
garded distinctly  from  the  other,  are  combined  in 
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the  same  account.  The  first  of  these  begins  with 
the  departure,  continues  during  the  absence,  and 
terminates  with  the  return  of  the  principal  person- 
age; the  second  begins  with  his  return,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  narrative :  that  is,  the  first 
of  these  histories  expires  where  the  second  begins, 
and  the  second  begins  where  the  first  expires.  The 
princijial  agent  in  both  is  the  same,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate agents  in  both  are  the  same  also.  The 
subject  of  the  first  is  the  commission  of  a  responsible 
trust,  by  the  former  of  those  agents  to  the  latter,  de- 
signed to  be  administered  in  a  certain  way,  while  it 
was  retained,  and  sometime  to  be  rendered  up  again. 
The  subject  of  the  second  is  the  resumption  of  that 
trust,  the  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  its  administration 
previously,  and  the  dispensation  of  reward  or  of 
punishment,  to  its  proper  subjects,  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  These  two  histories,  then,  as 
related  of  the  same  persons,  are  the  distinct,  but 
consecutive  parts  of  the  same  general  oeconomy,  the 
former  of  which  conducts  to  the  latter,  while  the 
latter  concludes  and  fills  up  the  former.  The  his- 
tory of  the  commission  of  the  trust  beforehand  would 
have  been  incomplete,  without  the  history  of  the  ac- 
count exacted  of  it  at  last ;  and  the  history  of  that  ac- 
count at  last  could  have  had  no  being,  without  the 
history  of  the  commission  of  the  trust  previously. 
The  end  of  the  parabolic  narrative  in  general,  then, 
is  comprised  in  this  part  of  its  details  in  particular : 
a  conclusion  to  which  the  greater  length  and  cir- 
cumstantiality of  this  part  in  comparison  of  the 
preceding,  would  of  itself  have  led  us  ;  the  one 
being  dispatched  in  five  verses,  the  other  extending 
through  twelve. 

Now  if  the  first  of  these  histories  will  bear  to  be 
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regarded  as  an  adequate  representation  of  a  certain 
scheme  of  probation;  the  second,  which  answers  to  it 
so  exactly,  will  bear  to  be  considered  an  adequate 
representation  of  a  corresponding  scheme  of  retribu- 
tion. If  the  first  of  these  accounts  in  the  parable 
merely  prepares  the  way  for  the  second,  the  scheme 
of  probation  answering  to  the  former,  must  prepare 
the  way  for  the  scheme  of  retribution  corresponding 
to  the  latter;  and  if  the  first  account, for  that  reason, 
is  subordinate  in  its  proper  place  to  the  second,  so 
must  the  scheme  of  probation  represented  by  the 
one,  be  subordinate  in  its  order  to  the  scheme  of  re- 
tribution adumbrated  by  the  other  ^ 

It  is  an  observable  difference  between  this  parable, 
and  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  that  no  such 
practical  direction  is  found  to  be  appended  to  this, 
as  was  seen  to  be  subjoined  to  that.     We  may  argue 

^  The  connection  of  a  scheme  of  probation  on  the  one  liand, 
and  a  scheme  of  retribution  answering  to  it  on  the  other,  is  so 
close  and  reciprocal,  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  appropriate  representation,  without,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  implying  the  other.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us, 
then,  if  in  any  delineation,  however  complete,  of  the  antecedent 
scheme  of  probation,  we  trace,  interwoven  with  it,  the  outlines  of 
the  consecutive  scheme  of  retribution  :  or  xiice  versa.  But  when 
both  are  distinctly  combined  together,  as  separate,  and  indivi- 
dual parts  of  the  same  whole,  (which  is  the  case  in  the  parable,) 
the  very  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  of  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, suffices  to  prove  that  the  end  of  all,  the  object  proposed 
by  the  union  of  two  such  parts,  must  reside  in  that  to  which 
the  other  conducts ;  in  the  scheme  of  retribution,  not  in  the 
scheme  of  probation.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  scheme  of 
retribution  takes  precedence  of  the  scheme  of  probation  :  the 
account  of  the  latter  is  preliminary  and  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  former. 

VOL.  V.  M  m 
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from  this  distinction,  that  the  present  parable  was  not 
intended  to  supply  any  moral  inference:  that  the  re- 
presentation contained  in  the  one,  was  capable  of  being- 
applied  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duties  of  diligence, 
readiness,  perseverance  for  such  and  such  purposes — 
but  not  that  contained  in  the  other.  Regarding 
both  as  equally  designed  for  a  future,  and  not  an  ex- 
isting scheme  of  things,  we  may  infer  that  from  the 
time  the  material  fact,  pourtrayed  in  the  former  of 
these  delineations,  should  begin  and  continue  to  be  in 
being,  the  season  of  such  precepts,  the  time  for  their 
being  remembered,  observed,  and  applied,  would  be- 
gin and  continue  also ;  but  when  the  matter  of  fact 
adumbrated  by  the  latter,  was  now  at  hand,  the  sea- 
son of  such  precepts,  the  proper  time  for  recollecting 
and  observing  them,  was  past. 

This  conclusion  is  no  more  than  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  essential  difference  between  two 
such  things  as  the  doctrine  of  a  scheme  of  probation, 
however  represented,  and  that  of  a  scheme  of  retri- 
bution—  with  respect  to  their  practical  tendency. 
The  season  of  trial  is  the  season  of  vigilance,  labour, 
and  perseverance ;  the  appointed  period  of  the  use 
and  employment  of  every  n.eans,  which  can  further 
the  Christian  work,  and  enable  us  to  render  our 
calling  and  election  sure.  With  reason,  then,  are 
precepts,  admonitions,  and  warnings,  found  to  go 
along  with  the  representations  of  a  scheme  of  trial — 
teaching  the  necessity,  urging  the  expediency,  fore- 
telling the  blessed  effects,  of  a  timely  foresight,  an 
unslumbering  watchfulness,  a  patient  and  unwearied 
assiduity,  in  the  discharge  of  an  appointed  part ;  in 
the  legitimate  use  and  application  of  all  the  means  of 
grace,  and  opportunities  of  salvation.    But  when  the 
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period  of  trial  is  over,  the  period  of  preparation  is 
past;  and  with  it  the  possibility  or  the  expediency  of 
any  further  cautions,  or  instructions,  to  make  the 
best  use  of  means  and  opportunities  still  in  being. 

But  though  it  should  be  considered  probable  that 
the  subject  of  the  parable  is  rather  the  oeconomy  of 
a  scheme  of  final  retribution,  than  one  of  preparatory 
probation ;  the  question  will  still  remain,  who  are 
the  persons  supposed  to  l)e  properly  concerned  in 
it  ?  The  parties  in  the  parable  are  one  princi- 
pal, the  rest  subordinate ;  whose  relation  to  each 
other  is  that  of  the  master  of  an  household,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  his  servants,  on  the  other ; 
and  the  parts  respectively  attributed  to  them  arise 
out  of  this  relation.  If  then  it  can  be  determined 
whom  we  are  to  understand  by  the  master,  it  will 
follow  whom  we  are  to  understand  by  the  servants ; 
if  what,  by  the  oeconomy  of  either  kind,  and  more 
particularly  that  of  the  retribution,  represented  in 
the  parable — we  shall  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
part  and  agency  respectively  attributed  to  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  it.  Now  by  the  master,  I  contend, 
we  are  to  understand  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  and 
by  the  oeconomy  of  retribution,  the  process  of  the 
final  judgment. 

For,  first,  to  say  nothing  of  the  argument  from 
the  analogy  of  the  preceding  parable,  in  which  the 
principal  personage  was  shewn  to  be  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  take  it  for  granted  also,  that  if  our  Saviour  is 
speaking  of  himself  under  any  character,  in  the  pre- 
sent parable,  he  is  speaking  indirectly^  or  under  the 
disguise  of  an  allegorical  resemblance  ;  still,  I  tliink, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  if  the  circumstances,  rela- 
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tions,  and  history  of  the  principal  paraboh'c  agent 
are  those  of  a  real  personage,  they  can  be  only  the 
circumstances,  relations,  and  history  of  such  a  real 
personage  as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  this  parabolic  personage  is  described  as  the 
head  of  a  family ;  and  our  Saviour  in  like  manner  is 
the  Head  of  an  household,  the  church.  The  para- 
bolic master  of  this  family  after  continuing  with  it 
uninterruptedly  before,  leaves  it  for  a  time,  and 
goes  avray  into  another  country  :  and  Jesus  Christ, 
after  being  personally  conversant  with  the  household 
of  faith,  during  his  personal  ministry  upon  earth, 
departed  into  heaven,  and  so  ceased  for  a  time  to  be 
present  with  them.  The  master  was  expected  to  re- 
turn home  again ;  and  Christ  must  be  expected  to 
come  again  from  heaven.  The  personal  separation 
of  the  former  from  his  household  was  temporary; 
and  the  personal  absence  of  Christ  from  his  church 
on  earth,  if  he  is  ever  to  return,  will  be  only  tempo- 
rary also.  The  duration  of  the  master's  absence 
was  considerable  ;  and  the  duration  of  the  absence 
of  Christ  since  his  departure  into  heaven,  has  been 
already  considerable,  and  if  it  is  yet  to  continue 
sometime  longer,  the  more  considerable  it  will  still  be, 
before  he  returns.  The  master  preparing  for  a  long 
absence  from  home,  did  certain  things  with  his  ser- 
vants, for  a  proper  end  and  effect ;  and  appointed 
certain  constitutions,  affecting  his  household,  to  begin 
to  have  force  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  to  continue 
in  force  until  his  return  :  and  Jesus  Christ,  prepar- 
ing to  depart  into  heaven,  did  something  analogous 
to  this,  as  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  for  a  cor- 
responding design  and  purpose,  and  similarly  affect- 
ing the  constitution  of  his  church  in  his  absence. 
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The  servants,  by  virtue  of  such  constitutions,  from 
the  moment  of  the  departure  of  the  master,  became 
subject  to  a  proper  oeconomy  of  probation,  against  a 
proper  oeconomy  of  retribution  :  and  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  its  corresponding  constitution,  from  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  Jesus  Christ  into  heaven, 
became  similarly  situated  also.  The  master  came 
home  at  last ;  and  Jesus  Christ  will  sometime  return 
from  heaven.  The  master's  return  was  followed  by 
the  holding  of  an  account  with  the  servants ;  and  the 
return  of  Christ  will  be  followed  by  the  judgment  of 
Christians. 

Besides  these  considerations,  some  circumstances 
are  disclosed  by  the  history,  concerning  this  para- 
bolic master,  which  without  the  utmost  impropriety 
could  not  be  understood  of  any  master  of  a  family 
but  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  been  seen,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  master  goes  away  into  another 
country;  and  when  the  reason  which  requires  his 
absence  from  home  has  ceased  to  operate,  we  have 
also  seen  that  he  returns:  and  though  it  would  be'ab- 
surd  to  suppose  that  the  principal  parabolic  personage 
must  not  occupy  the  most  important  place  in  the 
parabolic  ceconomy — that  the  motive  which  produces 
his  absence  for  a  time  must  not  be  an  adequate 
motive — that  the  business  requiring  his  personal  pre- 
sence abroad,  must  not  be  some  definite  business  con- 
cerning himself,  but  none  of  his  family  besides  ;  yet, 
from  the  time  of  his  departure  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn, the  history  loses  all  sight  of  him.  He  goes  away 
apparently  as  any  common  individual,  or  master  of  a 
family  might  do,  upon  his  ordinary  business  which 
called  him  abroad :  but  does  he  come  back  like  an  ordi- 
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nary  individual,  returning  from  an  ordinary  errand 
abroad?  Is  it  not,  as  the  sequel  shews,  invested 
with  a  new  and  exalted  character ;  with  a  train  of 
followers  and  attendants,  to  give  celebrity  to  his  ap- 
pearance, and  to  execute  his  commands  ?  Is  it  not, 
as  the  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the 
l)roper  subjects  of  either — as  possessed  of  power  and 
authority  for  both  purposes — as  the  disposer  of  offices 
of  trust,  emolument,  or  dignity — with  the  means,  in 
short,  of  amply  remunerating  the  good,  and  as  con- 
dignly  resenting  the  evil  desert,  contracted  by  his 
proper  dependents  during  his  absence  ? 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree, 
of  the  principal  parabolic  personage ;  some  change 
must  have  ensued  in  his  personal  character  and 
situation,  between  his  departure  and  his  coming 
again  ;  a  change,  which  it  would  almost  amount  to 
an  absurdity  to  suppose  could  ever  have  been  meant 
to  be  understood  of  a  private  individual,  like  any 
ordinary  master  of  a  family,  called  away  by  his  ordi- 
nary business  from  home — but  which  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  such  a  master  of  a  family  as  Jesus  Christ; 
who  went  away  into  heaven  as  man,  and  will  return 
from  thence  as  God  ;  who  went  aw^ay  without  pomp 
or  state,  and  will  return  with  the  ensigns  of  Kingly 
power  and  majesty ;  who  went  away  as  a  private 
individual,  and  will  return  as  Lord  of  all;  who  went 
away  to  enter  upon  his  own  rew^ard,  by  sitting 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  being  installed 
in  the  government  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the 
church ;  who  will  continue  in  heaven  so  long  as  the 
purposes  of  his  providence  require  his  continuance 
there,  and  afterwards  will  return  again  to  the 
earth   in   person,  to  dispense  their  reward  to  his 
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servants,  and  to  execute  vengeance  upon   his  ene- 
mies. 

Again,  the   strain  of  the   benedictory  command 
addressed  by  the  master  to  each  of  the  meritorious 
servants,  bidding  them  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
lord,  would   be  unexampled   and  even  inexplicable, 
in  a  private  and  domestic  sense.     In  what  sense,  we 
may  ask,  could  such   a  command  be  supposed  ad- 
dressed by  an  ordinary  master,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  any  servant,  who  had  deserved  ever 
so  well  at  his  hands  ?     But  it  is  truly  significant, 
if  it  be  understood   in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the 
phrase,  and  as  proceeding  from   such  a  master  as 
Jesus  Christ.     Upon  that  construction,  to  enter  into 
the  Joy  is  to  enter  into  the  reward  of  Christ ;  "  who 
"  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,"  that  is,  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  and  glorious  recompense,  which 
he  knew  to  be  reserved  for  his  humiliation  and  suf- 
ferings, "  became  subject  to  death,  even  the  death  of 
"the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  Into  this  joy  did  the 
Captain  of  human  salvation,  made  perfect  by  suffer- 
ing, enter ;  when  the  work  of  redemption  being  ac- 
complished— the  bitter  cup  which  the  Father  had 
given  him  to  drink  being  drained  to  the  dregs — he 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  with  his  crucified  body 
was  received  into  the  glory  of  God.     And  into  this 
joy  he  may  vouchsafe  to  receive  his  servants ;  who 
by  treading  in  the  same  steps  as  their  Master,  taking 
up  the  cross  like  him,  and  though  at  ever  so  humble 
a  distance,  following  the  example  of  his  patience — so 
far  entitle  themselves,  however  imperfectly,  to  taste 
in  their  proportion  of  his  reward. 

Lastly,  the  very  first  sentence   of  the   parable, 
rendered  strictly  in  conformity  to  the  grammatical 
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construction  of  the  original,  demonstrates  that  the 
Author  of  the  parable  was  speaking  of  himself 
throughout  it.  The  beginning  of  this  parable  must 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  close  of  the  last, 
and  both  together  be  rendered  as  follows:  "Watch  ye, 
"  therefore ;  because  ye  know  not  the  day,  nor  the 
"  hour,  wherein  the  Son  of  man  is  coming.  For  as  a 
"  man  that  was  going  abroad,  he  called  his  proper 
"  servants,  and  committed  unto  them  his  possessions, 
"  and  immediately  went  abroad."  The  only  nomi- 
native, which  can  possibly  be  understood  to  govern 
the  verbs  in  this  second  sentence,  is  the  same  Son  of 
man  directly  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence ;  in 
which  case,  the  history  ushered  in  by  that  sentence, 
was  designed  to  be  related,  not  of  any  master  of  a 
family,  preparing  to  depart  from  home,  and  acting 
in  a  certain  way,  for  the  management  of  his  house- 
hold affairs  in  his  absence,  but  of  the  Son  of  man, 
that  is,  oiu'  Saviour  himself,  before  his  personal  de- 
parture from  the  head  of  his  household  the  church, 
as  making  the  same  provision  for  the  affairs  of  his 
household,  and  the  conduct  and  employment  of  his 
servants,  during  his  absence,  which  any  prudent 
head  of  a  family,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
naturally  and  ordinarily  have  made  ^ 

^  Should  it  be  objected  to  the  above  construction,  that  cKaXeo-c, 
and  the  other  verbs,  are  in  the  past  tense,  but  the  fact  to  which 
they  relate,  is  still  future  ;  I  answer  this  objection  by  another, 
that  epxerai  in  the  preceding  sentence,  is  in  the  present  tense, 
but  tlie  fact  to  which  it  refers  is  still  to  come.  The  reply  to 
one  of  these  objections  answers  the  other.  For  if  our  Saviour, 
while  yet  with  his  disciples  in  person,  could  speak  even  then  of 
his  coming  again  as  not  remote,  but  at  hand,  he  miglit  speak  of 
his  going  away,  and  of  every  thing  which  was  to  precede,  or  to 
accompany  it,  as  past.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  to  the  Divine,  or  what 
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In  the  next  place,  that  the  process  of  retributive 
inquiry,  described  in  the  parable,  is  such  as  might 

is  the  same  thing,  the  prophetic  apprehension  of  time,  and  the 
succession  of  events,  the  future  appears  as  present,  and  inter- 
mediate events  as  obliterated.  There  was  a  luminous  instance 
of  this.  Matt.  xxiv.  45,  where  KaTtarrrja-ev  was  used  for  Karaorjjo-et, 
the  proper  tense  in  reference  to  a  future  event. 

There  is  no  more  force  in  another  objection,  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  Mark  xiii.  34,  as  presenting  ap- 
parently a  similar  grammatical  anomaly.  This  verse  contains  a 
regular  syntax,  and  admits  of  being  rendered  accordingly :  "  As 
"  a  man,  who  was  abroad,  having  left  his  household,  and  <riven 
"  authority  to  his  servants,  and  to  each  of  them  his  work,  com- 
"  manded  the  porter  also  that  he  should  watch."  It  is  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  general  command  to  watch,  grounded  on  the 
particuhir  reasons  of  the  duty ;  and  considered  as  interposed  to 
exemplify  the  duty  by  a  case  in  point,  the  instance  adduced 
wants  nothing  to  the  pertinency  of  the  illustration,  or  to  the 
integrity  of  the  expression.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  every  serv- 
ant, belonging  to  a  certain  household  of  antiquity,  to  watch,  whe- 
ther his  master  was  present  or  absent ;  yet  each  had  no  doubt 
his  proper  employment,  on  which  he  was  bound  to  be  as  intent 
while  his  master  was  away,  as  when  he  was  at  home.  The  busi- 
ness of  watching  was  the  business  of  that  one  among  the  serv- 
ants of  such  an  household,  who  kept  the  door;  that  is,  the 
porter.  Every  household  of  antiquity  had  such  a  servant  among 
others  : 

Utque  sedens  noster  primi  prope  limina  tecti 
Janitor  egressus  introitusque  videt. 

Ovid.  Fastor.  i.  137. 
Aristides,   Opera  i.   7.56.  20.  Oratio  xl :   Ka\  6vpc^pols  piu  oi 

Traa-iv^  d\U  ro'is  nKTTordrois  XP<^l^^6a,  Iva  fx^  rts  alaxivr^  avp^aivoi  n,p\ 
T^v  olKiav,  k\  t.  \.  Frontonis  Opera  Inedita,  pars  ii.  432.  Epp. 
Grac.  Vll :  eicao-ra,  be  ^fiwv  twv  18i(otwp  d  fi^  (j^vXarroi  ras  Ovpas,  kuI 
ndw  yprjyopolr,  6  6vpcop6s,  etpycov  /.eV  r^s  da68ov  roi^y  /xT/SeV  npoa^. 
Kovras,^  Tols  8e  olKerais  oIk  emTp^7T<ov  aSewj  Srrore  ^ovXocuro  e^co  ^a8i- 
Cfiv,  ovK  av  opOaxraLTo  Kvpi(o  tu  Kara  Tr)v  oiKLav. 

And  this,  which  was  the  duty  of  the  porter  during  the  presence 
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answer  in  all  respects  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
nature  and  proceedings  of  the  final  judgment  of 
Christians;  may  be  shewn  as  follows  : 

First,  the  oeconomy  of  this  retribution  begins  with 
the  return  of  the  master ;  as  that  of  the  final  judg- 
ment of  Christians  will  bear  date  from  the  return  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  duration  of  the  scheme  of  proba- 
tion which  preceded  it,  was  commensurate  with  the 
term  of  the  absence  of  the  master  ;  as  the  period  of 
the  transaction  of  the  moral  probation  of  Christians 
is  the  interval  between  the  personal  departure  and 
the  personal  return  of  the  Head  of  the  church.  The 
oeconomy  of  retribution  in  the  parable  which  suc- 
ceeded, was  exactly  ada})ted  to  the  oeconomy  of  pro- 
bation which  had  preceded,  and  the  subjects  of  both 
were  the  same :  and  the  final  inquiry  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  to  which  Christians  must  expect  to  be 
subjected,  will  be  as  strictly  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  that  trial  and  probation,  to  which  as  Christians 
they  have  been  previously  subjected  ;  and  the  sub- 
jects of  each  will  be  the  members  of  the  visible 
church. 

Again,  if  the  conduct  of  the  principal  parabolic 
personage  at  last,  was  any  criterion  of  the  nature 
of  his  intentions  from  the  first ;  his  object  in  leaving 
his  servants  invested  with  a  certain  trust,  and  placed 
in  a  corresponding  state  of  trial,  during  his  personal 
absence  from  home,  might  be,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  those  very  consequences  of  reward  or  of 
punishment,  which  are  seen  to  ensue  from  the  result 

of  the  muster  of  the  house,  would  especially  be  so  in  his  absence. 
The  case  of  the  porter,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  was  a 
case  in  point  to  illustrate  the  duty  of  watchfulness,  even  to  the 
letter;  and  is  selected  with  that  \\q\v,  accordingly. 
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of  the  trial,  to  the  servants  themselves  :  and  it  is 
certain  from  the  intimations  which  hoth  reason  and 
revelation  conspire  to  furnish  of  the  final  end  of 
such  a  dispensation  as  the  ceconomy  of  moral  proba- 
tion, that  Christians  are  subjected  to  such  a  scheme, 
in  the  present  life,  with  the  assurance  of  certain  per- 
sonal consequences  which  may  be  expected  to  re- 
dound from  it  to  themselves,  in  the  next  life. 

Again,  the  emphatic  opposition  between  the  men- 
tion of  little,  as  the  subject-matter  of  one  trust,  and 
much,  as  the  subject-matter  of  another;  the  com- 
mission of  the  former  as  a  means  of  trial,  the  be- 
stowal of  the  latter  as  an  instance  of  reward ;  the 
usufruct  of  the  one  in  a  state  of  prohation,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  other  in  a  state  of  retribution  ;  the 
substitution  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  the 
grounds  of  that  substitution  ;  the  personal  zeal,  af- 
fection, and  fidelity  in  behalf  of  another — proved 
by  the  loan  of  t/te  little — the  cause  and  motive  to 
the  personal  promotion,  advantage,  and  benefit  of 
the  same  subject,  in  the  further  commission  to  him 
of  t/ie  muck  :  these  are  circumstances  of  distinction  so 
applicable  to  nothing  as  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween a  temporal  trust  of  any  kind,  and  its  everlast- 
ing reward,  of  whatever  kind  also ;  between  that 
which  we  are  commanded  and  expected  to  do  in  this 
life,  and  that  which  we  are  permitted  to  hope  for 
from  it  in  the  next ;  between  the  little  which  with 
all  our  diligence  and  exertions  we  can  perform  of 
ourselves,  to  deserve  a  reward,  and  the  vast,  incom- 
mensurate magnitude  of  the  recompense  which  God, 
of  his  bounty  and  goodness,  has  provided  for  that 
desert. 

Again,  the  process  of  the  retributive  oeconomy  in 
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the  parable,  bears  externally  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  a  judicial  inquiry.  It  is  insti- 
tuted by  a  competent  authority  ;  it  has  for  its  sub- 
jects persons  strictly  amenable  to  that  authority. 
It  is  begun  and  carried  on  j)^^  tribunali ;  and 
through  the  course  of  the  solemnity,  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  master  is  merged  for  the  time  in  that 
of  the  judge — the  proper  relation  of  the  servants,  in 
that  of  persons  who  as  rei,  are  placed  at  his  bar,  and 
answer  for  themselves  before  a  judge.  The  declared 
object  of  the  inquiry  is  well  doing  on  the  one  hand, 
and  evil  doing  on  the  other;  and  such  good  and  evil 
doing  respectively,  as  entails  a  good  or  an  ill  desert, 
and  qualifies  the  subjects  of  either  to  be  the  objects  of 
approval  or  disapproval,  of  absolution  or  condemna- 
tion, and  what  is  more  of  reward  or  punishment, 
not  only  in  a  moral,  but  in  a  judicial  point  of  view. 
For  though  a  master  may  not  be  bound  to  remu- 
nerate the  good  conduct  of  a  servant,  and  therefore 
in  so  doing  is  under  no  positive,  but  solely  a  moral 
or  voluntary  obligation  ;  yet  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  resent  the  misconduct  of  a  servant,  and  in  dis- 
pensing proper  notes  of  punishment  or  censure  on 
that  account,  he  acts  under  a  positive  obligation,  as 
much  as  a  judge  who  administers  justice  upon  an 
offender  against  the  laws. 

The  process  of  this  inquiry  too  appears  from  the 
circumstances  which  attend  it,  to  be  no  private  busi- 
ness, but  a  solemn  proceeding  transacted  in  public — 
at  which  others  are  present,  besides  the  judge  who 
presides  at  the  account,  and  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  render  it ;  and  others,  not  merely  by-stand- 
ers,  and  witnesses  of  what  passes,  but  ministers 
or  instruments  of  the  presiding  party,  to  execute  his 
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commands  ;  taking  away  the  matter  of  his  trust 
from  the  servant  who  was  found  to  have  abused  it, 
transferring  it  to  a  more  meritorious  possessor,  and 
casting  the  unprofitable  servant  into  the  darkness 
which  was  without.  The  return  of  Christ  to  the 
judgment  of  Christians  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
host  of  heaven ;  and  the  process  of  the  judgment 
ensuing  upon  it,  will  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  ;  whose  attendance,  upon  that  occasion, 
will  not  be  that  of  unconcerned  and  indifferent  spec- 
tators, but  of  those  who  will  have  a  proper  part  and 
agency  to  discharge,  as  the  ministers  and  instru- 
ments of  the  judge  ;  whose  services  he  will  employ 
both  to  collect  before  him  all  the  subjects  of  the  ap- 
proaching account — to  separate  them  asunder  at  the 
time  of  the  account — to  place  the  good  in  possession 
of  their  everlasting  reward — and  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  upon  the  bad. 

Again,  from  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  their  re- 
spective audits,  the  condition  both  of  the  good  and 
of  the  bad  servants  is  manifestly  fixed  and  irreversi- 
ble ;  an  issue  of  things,  the  consequence  of  a  previous 
state  of  probation,  and  of  an  oeconomy  of  retribution 
following  upon  it  at  last,  which  we  may  justly  pre- 
sume to  be  characteristic  of  the  effects  of  the  final 
judgment  only.  For  as  the  merit  of  the  dutiful 
servants  consisted  in  the  faithful  use  of  their  former 
trust,  so  the  reward  of  that  good  desert  consists  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  former,  or  the  communica- 
tion of  a  new  trust :  as  what  they  were  entrusted 
with  before,  was  a  very  little,  so  what  they  are  en- 
trusted with  now,  is  much:  and  as  their  proper 
trust  was  committed  to  them  before,  by  way  of  trial, 
so  is  it  now,  by  way  of  reward.    Some  probation  of 
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the  trustee  was  designed  by  the  former  trust,  be- 
cause some  part  of  his  character  was  still  to  be  as- 
certained by  its  results  :  none  is  designed  by  the 
latter,  because  the  object  of  the  experiment  has  been 
satisfactorily  attained.  The  abilities  of  the  trustees 
were  known,  prior  even  to  the  commission  of  their 
former  trusts  :  their  personal  principles  might  be 
open  to  doubt.  The  result  of  their  trial  lias  been 
an  equal  assurance  as  to  both.  The  first  trust,  then, 
was  partially  a  mark  of  confidence,  but  not  without 
some  mixture  of  distrust:  the  second  is  a  mark  of 
approbation,  founded  upon  reasons  which  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  former  was  necessarily  tem- 
porary; the  latter,  for  ought  which  appears  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  supposed  perpetual. 

Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  the  situation  of  the 
unprofitable  servant  also,  convicted  by  the  result  of 
an  adequate  and  impartial  trial,  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  until  then  reposed  in  him,  and  much 
more  of  any  further  trust ;  deprived  of  the  privilege, 
which  however  undeserving  of  it  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed ;  banished  with  disgrace  from  his  master's 
presence,  and  the  society  of  his  fellow-servants ; 
ejected  from  the  light  within,  into  the  darkness 
without,  and  from  the  abodes  of  joy  and  happiness, 
into  the  region  of  wailing  and  the  gnashing  of  the 
teeth  ;  is  not  only  worse  than  before,  but  from  the 
time  that  his  sentence  is  carried  into  effect,  is  despe- 
rate and  irremediable ;  with  no  prospect  of  change, 
no  hope  of  amelioration  ;  with  no  possibility  of 
further  trial,  no  chance  of  atoning  by  the  exertions 
of  the  future  for  the  omissions  of  the  j)ast ;  with  no 
prorogation  of  his  sentence,  however  brief,  to  pre- 
vent its  immediate  effects,  no  intimation  of  forgive- 
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ness,  however  obscure  or  however  distant — nothing 
in  the  present,  or  the  future  appearance  of  his  case, 
to  temper  the  bitterness  of  instant  evil,  to  relieve 
the  apprehension  of  worse  to  come,  or  to  console 
the  despondency  of  hopeless  despair. 

On  all  these  accoiuits  we  may  infer,  that  the 
oecononiy  of  retribution,  to  describe  and  represent 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  chief  business  and 
final  end  of  the  parable,  is  strictly  the  oeconomy  of 
such  a  process,  and  of  such  effects,  as  those  of  the 
final  judgment.  But  the  cpiestion  still  recurs,  who 
are  to  be  supposed  the  proper  subjects  of  it?  In 
answer  to  which  we  may  reply,  that  if  the  principal 
personage  in  the  parabolic  representation  has  been 
shewn  to  be  Christ  himself,  in  the  specific  relation 
of  the  Head  of  his  household,  the  church ;  it  can  re- 
quire no  argument  to  prove  that  the  subordinate 
personages  in  the  same  representation  must  be  Chris- 
tians, in  the  relation  which  answers  to  his,  as  the 
members  of  that  household,  of  which  he  is  the  Head. 
But  Christians,  even  in  this  capacity,  are  divisible 
into  the  two  comprehensive  classes  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  the  people ;  and  it  would  not  follow 
that  because  the  parable  might  apply  to  the  case  of 
Christians  as  such  in  general,  it  may  not  apply  to 
one  of  the  classes  of  Christians  in  particular. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  no  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  commonly  supposed  to  supply  a  more 
apposite  and  graphic  delineation  of  the  state  of  pro- 
bation to  which  Christians  in  general,  or  even  moral 
and  responsible  agents,  whether  Christians  or  not, 
are  subject  in  the  present  life,  than  this  parable  of 
the  talents ;  that,  in  confirmation  or  illustration  of 
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such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  moral  discipline  and 
responsibility  of  all  rational  and  accountable  human 
beings,  none  would  be  more  readily  or  confidently 
appealed  to,  than  this  parable.  The  very  use  of  the 
word  talent,  to  express  any  thing  for  which  men  are 
accountable  in  the  way  of  moral  probation,  familiar 
as  it  is,  in  that  sense,  in  the  writings  of  Christian 
moralists,  or  even  in  common  discourse,  was  no  doubt 
originally  derived  from  the  presumed  authority  of 
this  parable:  for  there  is  so  little  connection  between 
the  idea  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  of  any  natural 
or  acquired  capacity,  which  as  the  subject-matter  of 
a  moral  trust,  and  as  a  means  of  moral  probation, 
may  be  used  or  abused,  at  the  discretion  of  its  pos- 
sessor, according  or  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  its 
destination ;  that  without  the  sanction  of  some  pre- 
cedent, (and  such  precedent  as  this  parable  appears 
to  furnish,)  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
the  translation  of  the  term  in  a  corresponding  sense. 
Yet  the  difficulties  which  immediately  present  them- 
selves, if  we  attempt  to  explain  the  parable  on  this 
principle,  by  supposing  it  applicable  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  moral  discipline  and  probation  of  Christians, 
without  any  special  restriction  either  as  to  the  sub- 
jects of  that  probation,  or  to  the  instance  of  the  trust, 
in  the  administration  of  which  it  resides — are  neither 
few  nor  inconsiderable ;  as  the  following  examples  of 
them  will  shew. 

First,  whereas  the  master,  before  his  departure,  is 
represented  as  calling  his  servants  together — giving 
them  their  respective  commissions — and  then  going 
away  himself;  if  the  master  is  Jesus  Christ,  if  the 
servants  are  Christians  in  general,  and  the  time  of 
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his  departure  is  the  time  of  the  Ascension,  before 
which  no  such  thing  as  the  Christian  church  was 
yet  in  being — and  we  are  to  discover  in  the  foct  and 
nature  of  that  discipline  and  probation  to  which 
Christians  are  subject  as  Christians,  something  ana- 
logous to  the  above,  in  the  order  of  proceedings,  before 
it  came  into  being,  (and  I  contend  that  the  importance 
of  this  preliminary  part  of  the  parable  to  the  sequel, 
requires  we  should,)  where  shall  we  find  it,  in  any 
thing  preliminary  to  the  first  institution  of  the 
Christian  scheme  ?  in  any  thing  transacted  before 
the  commencement  of  that  state  of  moral  probation, 
which  began  to  be  with  the  Christian  church  ?  in 
any  thing  specially  designed  beforehand  for  the  be- 
ginning, continuance,  and  final  effect  of  each  indivi- 
dual Christian's  share  in  the  oeconomy  of  that  pro- 
bation— as  much  as  the  act  of  the  master,  in  assigning 
his  proper  task  to  each  of  his  servants,  before  his 
departure,  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  the  scheme  of  probation,  to 
be  transacted  during  his  absence  ? 

Again,  if  what  was  distributed  among  the  servants, 
as  the  subject  of  the  trust,  was  originally  the  mas- 
ter's, and  yet  could  be  divided  among  them ;  and 
consistently  with  that  supposition,  if  what  was  di- 
vided among  the  servants,  yet  being  originally  the 
master's,  might  again  be  restored  to  him — and  as 
held  meanwhile  in  trust,  was  to  be  restored  at  last, 
not  only  the  same  in  kind,  but  greater  in  degree ; 
what  have  Christians  in  general,  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  common  probation,  and  as  communicated 
to  them  in  their  proper  capacity  of  moral  beings, 
accountable  not  on  any  principles  but  on  those  of 
the  Gospel — which  will  answer  to  this  description  ? 

VOL.  V.  N  n 
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as  something  originally  derived  from  the  proper 
Master  of  Christians,  and  ultimately  to  be  restored 
to  him  ;  as  belonging  to  that  Master,  even  while  in 
the  hands  of  his  servants;  as  held  for  a  time  as 
their  own,  but  to  be  used  and  applied  as  his  ;  as 
capable  of  improvement  by  good  use,  and  of  diminu- 
tion by  ill  use ;  as  rendered,  when  rendered  again, 
though  the  same  in  kind,  yet  necessarily  different  in 
degree,  and  not  merely  as  it  was  received,  but  either 
greater  or  less — and  so  far  either  better  or  worse — 
than  before. 

Again,  the  subject-matter  of  the  trust  in  the  para- 
ble, being  represented  by  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
whatever  description  of  blessings  the  talents  may 
be  supposed  to  denote,  whether  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral ;  considered  as  the  ordinary  means  and  instru- 
ments of  the  ordinary  moral  probation  of  Christians, 
they  must  denote  blessings  the  same  in  kind  with 
respect  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  probation  in  com- 
mon. We  cannot  suppose  the  same  parabolic  image 
of  a  talent  to  stand  for  one  thing,  as  the  appointed 
means  and  instrument  of  the  moral  probation  of  one 
Christian,  and  for  another,  as  the  appointed  means 
and  instrument  of  that  of  another  Christian.  Now 
what  blessing,  or  species  of  blessing,  whether  secular 
or  spiritual,  as  the  proper  subject-matter  of  their  mo- 
ral probation — or  what  means  and  instruments  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  that  probation — do  Christians  as 
such,  receive  and  enjoy,  indiscriminately,  no  matter 
in  what  proportion — to  make  it  the  instance  and 
subject-matter  of  their  proper  probation  unto  all  ? 
What  do  all  Christians  possess,  left  to  their  use 
and  discretion,  as  identical  in  its  own  nature  as 
the  talents  possessed  by  the  servants  in  the  parable  ? 
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Or  if  the  talents  be  supposed  to  denote  not  secular, 
but  religious  and  spiritual  blessings — what  shall  we 
say  to  the  peculiar  rule,  which  awarded  the  sums  com- 
mitted to  each  servant,  as  the  subject-matter  of  his 
individual  trust,  in  so  unequal  a  proportion  ?  For 
this  inequality,  it  is  observable,  exists  in  the  ratio  of 
the  distribution  at  first,  previously  to  the  trial  of  any 
of  the  parties — as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  augmen- 
tation of  the  original  trust,  the  result  and  reward  of 
its  use  and  administration.  With  regard,  indeed, 
to  the  further  increase  even  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace,  particular  distinctions  may  be  subsequently 
made,  in  favour  of  those  who  have  employed  their 
former  opportunities  and  advantages  to  the  best 
effect.  The  rule  of  the  Divine  equity  laid  down  by 
the  parable  itself,  is  sufficient  to  authorize  this  ex- 
pectation ;  "  For  to  every  one  who  hath  shall  it  be 
*'  given,  and  be  made  to  abound."  But  with  respect 
to  the  first  instance  of  trial,  and  the  first  measure  and 
degree  of  the  helps  and  facilities,  vouchsafed  to  all 
because  necessary  to  all,  (independently  of  their  own 
cooperation,)  even  to  begin,  and  much  more  to  perse- 
vere and  continue  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  voca- 
tion ;  it  cannot  be  proved  from  scripture,  that  Chris- 
tians in  general  are  not  on  a  par,  and  treated  alike ; 
instead  of  receiving  some  in  the  proportion  of  five, 
others  of  two,  and  others  of  one  talent. 

Lastly,  the  language  of  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  the  faithful  servants,  and  as  collected  from  that 
language,  the  nature  of  the  blessing  itself,  is  not  in 
unison  with  what  is  elsewhere  intimated,  and  more 
especially  in  others  of  the  parables,  respecting  the 
particular  reward  of  good  Christians  generally. 
The  usual  imagery  employed  to  describe  it,  is  some- 
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thing  which  implies  a  similar  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  tlie  resulting  benefit,  reward,  or  distinction, 
like  the  common  joy  and  pleasure,  which  are  the 
privilege  of  every  guest  invited  in  common  to  the 
same  festivity,  whether  a  supper  in  general  or  a 
marriage  feast  in  particular  ;  not  something  in  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  part  only  can  be 
supposed  to  partake  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest — • 
such  as  must  be  understood  by  the  specific  and  par- 
ticular image  of  entering  into  the  joy,  that  is,  of 
sharing  in  some  degree  or  other  in  the  proper 
reward  and  exaltation,  of  Christ. 

If,  then,  the  subordinate  parties  in  the  parable 
cannot  be  supposed  to  stand  for  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, they  must  stand  for  the  ministers  of  religion  in 
particular,  as  the  only  description  of  the  members  of 
the  visible  church  in  the  complex,  who  can  be  under- 
stood to  be  opposed  to  the  rest  in  general,  without 
being  distinguished  from  them  as  Christians  in  par- 
ticular. Laying  this  conclusion  together  with  the 
conclusions  previously  established,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  idea  of  the  moral  of  the  parable  : 

The  parable  of  the  talents,  relating  to  and  de- 
scribing a  proper  oeconomy  of  retribution,  consecu- 
tive upon  a  corresj)onding  oeconomy  of  probation, 
with  respect  to  a  certain  description  of  persons — re- 
lates to  and  describes  the  process  of  the  final  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  among 
the  complex  of  Christians  ;  a  process  to  which  they 
in  i)articular,  and  not  the  people,  could  alone  be 
supposed  liable  a  jrriori,  and  alone  be  rei)resented 
as  subject  at  last,  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  kind 
of  responsibility  which  is  entailed  upon  them,  and 
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on  thein  only  among  the  complex  of  Christians,  by 
their  peculiar  kind  of  relation  to  Christ.  This  view 
of  the  moral  of  the  parable  will  be  further  confirmed 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  its  material 
history. 

THE  INTERPRETATION. 
In  the  first  place,  the  relation  of  master,  begin- 
ning with  Christ,  and  the  relation  of  servants,  as 
propagated  downwards,  and  affecting  all  orders  of 
persons  in  the  community  of  the  visible  church,  ap- 
plies first  and  most  directly  to  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion. Christians  in  general  may  be  called  the  ser- 
vants or  household  of  Christ;  but  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  his  own^  and  his  proper  servants.  These, 
though  in  subjection  to  a  common  master,  are  nearer 
to  his  person,  are  more  distinguished  by  his  confi- 
dence, and  more  possessed  of  an  authority  like  his 
own,  than  their  fellow-servants.  They  are  elevated 
by  their  place  and  relation  above  the  rest ;  they  stand 
in  the  middle  rank,  between  them  and  their  Mas- 
ter ;  and  serve  as  the  link  in  the  chain  of  ascent, 
to  connect  the  Head  with  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  church  on  earth.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
family  of  faith  or  the  household  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
case  has  always  been,  as  in  the  domestic  relations  of 
antiquity :  under  the  same  head  are  incorporated 
many  divi^^ions  of  inferiors  and  dependants ;  and 
over  each  of  these  some  servant  of  superior  conse- 
quence and  trust. 

Again,  the  course  of  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  trust  in  the  parable,  according  to  which  its  com- 
mission to  the  servants  was  made  immediately  be- 
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fore  the  departure  of  their  master,  and  its  admin- 
istration, agreeably  to  the  final  end  of  the  commis- 
sion, began  immediately  after  it,  is  true  of  the  dele- 
gation and  exercise  of  the  ministerial  trust.  For 
not  to  mention  that  the  apostles,  the  future  emissa- 
ries and  instruments  of  the  Gospel,  and  consequently 
the  future  representatives  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, were  selected  from  the  body  of  the  disciples, 
and  ordained  to  their  apostolical  commission  before 
the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  itself  was  over ;  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance,  on  which  he  is  recorded  to 
have  a])peared  unto  them  in  the  interval  between 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension,  when  something 
may  not  be  seen  to  have  passed  between  them, 
which  either  actually  or  virtually  amounted  to  an 
evangelical  commission,  formally  given  by  him,  and 
received  by  them,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  foundation  and  government  of  the  church, 
by  their  means  to  be  established  on  earth'^.  Any 
one  of  these  commissions  would  be  given  between 
the  close  of  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  of  the  apostles ;  the  last 
of  them  was  so  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension  itself. 
The  whole  interval,  indeed,  between  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Ascension,  according  to  St.  Luke,  was 
devoted  by  our  Lord  to  these  successive  manifes- 
tations of  himself  to  his  apostles ;  and  as  often  as 
they  thus  met  together,  to  conversing  with  them, 
and  telling  them  of  the  things  which  concerned  the 
kingdom  of  God  '^ ;  tliat  is,  the  Gospel  dispensation, 

c  Vide  John  xx.  21,  22.  Harm.  v.  9.  Matt,  xxviii.  18—20. 
Ibid.  12.  John  xxi.  15—1/.  Ibid.  13.  Luke  xxiv.  47—49. 
Acts  i.  4—8.     Ibid.  If).     Mark  xvi.  15—18.     Ibid.  16. 
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now  at  hand,  but  not  yet  formally  begun.  And  as 
they  received  their  last  ministerial  commission  on 
the  day  of  the  Ascension,  that  is,  the  day  of  the  per- 
sonal departure  of  the  Head  of  the  church  ;  so  they 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  only  ten  days 
after,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  next  ensuing. 

The  subject  of  division  among  the  servants,  was 
the  substance  or  property  of  their  master,  the  pos- 
session of  which  for  the  time  being,  properly  made 
them  his  stewards ;  and  if  by  this  subject  of  di- 
vision, we  understand  the  church  of  Christ  in  the 
abstract — what  can  be  so  truly  called  his,  as  that 
which  he  has  purchased  by  his  own  blood *"  ?  And  as 
this  property  of  the  master  was  distributed  in  cer- 
tain proportions  among  the  servants ;  so  has  the 
church  of  Christ,  from  the  first,  been  divided  among 
the  ministers  of  religion — each  in  particular  being  en- 
trusted with  the  care  and  control  of  a  part  of  it,  and 
all  in  general  with  the  care  and  control  of  the  whole. 
And  as  the  reception  and  possession  of  their  master's 
property  for  the  time  being,  made  the  servants  his 
stewards ;  so  does  the  commission  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  care  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  make  them  his  stewards  also. 

But  if  by  the  subject  of  division  in  the  parable,  we 
understand  not  the  church  in  the  abstract,  but  the 
power  and  authority,  the  dominion  and  jurisdiction, 
which  belong  to  the  head  and  governor  of  a  re- 
ligious, no  less  than  a  political  society,  as  supreme ; 
this  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction  over  his 
church  is  the  right  and  property  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  this  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  i)ropagation  of  his 
c  Acts  XX.  2H. 
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religion,  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  his 
church,  the  good  order  and  discipline  necessary  to  its 
well-being  and  government,  during  its  state  of  pro- 
bation on  earth,  though  belonging  of  right  to  him 
alone,  while  its  lawful  owner  is  personally  absent  in 
heaven,  has  been  committed  by  him  in  such  and 
such  proj)ortions,  to  the  ministers  of  religion  in  his 
stead. 

Of  these  two  constructions  of  the  figure  of  the 
talents,  which  represents  the  subject-matter  of  the 
trust  in  the  parable,  the  latter  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, because  much  more  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  parabolic  account  of 
the  commission  of  the  trust,  than  the  former.  Re- 
ferred to  the  point  of  time  in  that  account,  when 
the  delegation  of  the  trust  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  the  subject-matter  of  that  delegation 
could  not  be  the  church,  or  any  part  of  the  church, 
as  commended  to  the  care  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  the  absence  of  its  proper  Lord  and  Master 
Christ ;  for  the  talents  were  committed  to  the  ser- 
vants before  the  departure  of  the  master,  but  the 
church  was  Hot  in  being,  nor  therefore  capable  of 
being  committed  as  in  being,  to  the  ministers  of  his 
religion,  before  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  But  the 
power  over  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
which  had  been  already  communicated  to  Jesus 
Christ  before  the  Ascension,  he  might  and  he  did 
transfer,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  before  the  same 
period,  to  the  apostles ;  the  Spirit  which  had  been 
given  without  measure  to  himself,  at  the  very  out- 
set of  his  personal  ministry,  he  might  and  he  did  de- 
rive as  plentifully,  as  the  nature  of  the  occasion  re- 
quired, before  the  commencement  of  their  apostolical 
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miiiistiy,  to  them ;  the  name  of  the  Shiloh,  the 
apostle,  and  so  far  the  representative  and  vicegerent 
of  the  Father,  which  had  been  borne  by  himself,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  commission  personally  imposed 
on  himself,  he  might  and  he  did  affix  upon  them,  as 
the  Shilohs,  the  apostles,  and  so  far  the  representa- 
tives and  vicegerents  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Father,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
commission  personally  reserved  for  them. 

The  final  end  of  the  commission  of  his  property  to 
each  of  the  servants,  so  far  as  regarded  the  master, 
was  not  only  its  safe  custody,  during  his  absence, 
but  its  improvement  and  increase  ;  not  only  that  he 
might  receive  it  again,  upon  his  return,  no  less  than 
before,  but  if  possible  greater,  and  enlarged  beyond 
its  original  amount :  and  the  final  end  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  ministerial  office,  so  far  as  regarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  rightful  Lord  and  Master  of  the  church, 
must  have  been  analogous  to  this ;  not  merely  the 
foundation  and  perpetuity,  but  the  extension  and  en- 
largement, of  his  church  on  earth — every  addition  to 
the  numbers  and  the  extent  of  which,  howsoever  and 
whensoever  effected,  both  was  and  is  still  the  work  of 
the  instrumentality  of  the  appointed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  And  as  it  appeared  from  the  history,  that 
the  consequence  of  the  use  and  administration  of  the 
trust  of  talents  in  faithful  and  diligent  hands,  was 
to  generate  talents,  or  to  multiply  the  subject-matter 
of  the  trust  in  kind  ;  so  in  the  hands  of  the  honest 
and  industrious  steward  of  Christ,  the  due  discharge 
of  the  ministerial  trust  adds  to  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  master  by  whose  commission  it  is  pos- 
sessed and  exercised ;  puts  out  its  talent — its  share 
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of  derived  and  communicated  spiritual  confidence 
and  trust — to  a  profitable  use  while  it  is  retained, 
and  prepares  it  to  be  restored  to  its  rightful  owner 
at  last,  not  impaired  by  having  been  committed  to  a 
temporary  possessor  in  his  stead,  but  improved  and 
increased.  For  they  who  by  labouring  in  their  pro- 
per vocation,  gain  over  souls  to  Christ,  or  preserve 
to  him  those  who  would  otherwise  fall  away,  and  be 
lost — not  only  perpetuate  the  existing  amount  of 
his  spiritual  subjects,  but  multiply  it ;  not  only 
maintain,  but  extend  the  visible  bounds  of  his  empire 
and  jurisdiction  ;  not  only  defend  his  possessions 
against  diminution  and  decay,  but  do  all  in  their 
power  to  add  to  his  riches,  by  the  fruits  of  new 
earnings  and  acquisitions  in  his  behalf. 

The  matter  of  the  trusts,  then,  committed  to  each 
of  the  servants,  was  not  merely  to  be  held  and  re- 
tained as  their  own  for  a  while,  but  ultimately  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  actually  to  be  rendered  uj?  again, 
as  their  master's,  the  same  in  kind  as  before,  but  dif- 
fering in  degree.  Now  what  is  entrusted  to  Chris- 
tians in  pafticular,  or  to  moral  and  responsible  beings 
in  general,  as  the  subject-matter  of  moral  probation 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  and  consequently 
free  to  be  used  or  abused  at  the  discretion  of  its 
possessor,  may,  indeed,  be  liable  to  be  accounted  for, 
so  far  as  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  thing  itself  is  con- 
cerned, but  cannot  be  liable  to  be  rendered  up  again, 
the  same  in  kind  as  it  was  received,  yet  augmented 
or  diminished  in  degree ;  but  what  is  committed  to 
the  ministers  of  religion,  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  their  probation,  is  not  only  liable  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  capable  of  being  rendered  up  at  last,  the 
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same  in  kind,  and  either  greater  or  less  in  propor- 
tion compared  with  what  was  received.  The  pos- 
session of  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority,  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  vicegerents  or  deputies  in  lieu 
of  a  superior  of  any  kind,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  must  be  temporary ;  and  as  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  not  yet  possessed,  so  there  must  be  a 
time  when  it  will  cease  to  be  possessed.  A  deputy 
or  locum  tenens,  can  acquire  his  vicarious  character 
only  by  the  appointment  of  his  proper  superior,  and 
can  retain  it  only  in  his  absence ;  and  as  one  per- 
son could  not  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  another, 
without  a  commission  derived  from  him,  so  can  no 
person  support  the  character  of  another  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  person  himself.  The  necessity  of  the 
ministerial  office  to  supply  the  place  of  Christ,  arose 
out  of  the  necessity  of  the  absence  of  Christ ;  as  that 
did  out  of  the  nature  and  final  end  of  that  oeconomy 
of  trial,  designed  for  the  probation  of  Christians 
while  it  lasts  ;  Christ,  though  the  true  Lord  and 
Governor  of  the  church,  whether  absent  or  pre- 
sent, yet  so  long  as  he  is  personally  present  in 
heaven,  and  therefore  personally  absent  on  earth, 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  Head  of  the  church,  and 
dispensing  the  affairs  of  his  spiritual  government, 
in  such  an  oeconomy  as  the  administration  of  the 
visible  church,  through  the  medium  of  ministers 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  himself;  selected, 
indeed,  from  the  body  of  their  fellow-servants,  but 
elevated  by  their  office,  for  the  time,  above  the  rest. 
The  necessity  of  such  an  office  is  therefore  tem- 
porary; and  when  the  return  of  the  Head  of  the 
church  in  person  takes  place,  the  vicarious  power 
and   authority  committed  to   his  servants,  fof  the 
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period  of  his  absence,  will  of  course  be  resumed  by 
the  Master ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  resumption,  the 
orders  of  the  visible  church,  will  either  disapj)ear  in 
toto,  or  be  superseded  by  the  new  and  more  glorious, 
though  possibly  analogous  distinctions  of  the  orders 
of  the  invisible  church.  And  as  it  was  seen  in  the 
parable,  that  each  of  the  servants  presented  himself 
to  his  master,  upon  his  return,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  administration  of  his  proper  trust,  while  he 
was  away — not  merely  of  what  he  had  received  in 
charge,  but  of  what  he  had  gained,  or  was  bound  to 
have  gained,  in  addition  to  it ;  so  is  it  the  doctrine 
of  scripture  '\  that  the  ministers  of  religion  shall  not 
only  yield  up  their  commissions  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, but  shall  appear  with  their  flocks  before 
Christ,  and  shall  render  an  account  of  their  care  and 
superintendence  of  that  individual  portion  of  the 
Christian  community,  which  each,  in  the  days  of  his 
probation,  received  in  charge  ;  and  whom  they 
have  preserved,  whom  they  have  gained,  whom 
they  have  suffered  to  be  lost,  to  their  proper  Lord 
and  Master,  Christ. 

Again,  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  the  dutiful 
servants,  to  the  nature  of  which,  as  collected  from 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  we  adverted 
before — is  most  intelligible  and  most  apposite,  if 
understood  with  a  special  reference  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  reward,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be 
in  reserve  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
trust.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  in  reserve,  in  some  future  state  of  things,  a 

''  1  Tliess.  ii.  19:  I'liilipp.  ii.  1(3:  Hebrews  xiii.  17:  1  Pet. 
V.  2—4. 
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reward  for  the  well-doing  of  Christians  in  propor- 
tion to  their  deserts,  and  therefore,  though  the  same 
in  kind,  yet  differing  more  or  less  in  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  desert ;  we  may  contend  that 
it  is  but  agreeable  to  reason,  and  consistent  with 
equity,  to  suppose,  that  as  a  distinction  is  made 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  between  the  minis- 
terial probation  in  particular,  and  the  Christian  pro- 
bation in  general,  a  distinction  may  be  made  in  an- 
other state  of  things,  between  the  ministerial  reward 
in  particular,  and  the  Christian  reward  in  general ; 
that  that  class  of  his  servants  who  have  most  to 
answer  for  to  a  common  master,  may  have  most  to 
expect  from  him  also  ;  that  they  who  are  specially 
obnoxious  to  his  justice  and  severity,  if  they  fail  of 
their  duty,  may  have  special  claims  on  his  grace  and 
favour,  if  they  acquit  themselves  of  it  aright.  And 
as  the  visible  church  is  sometime  to  pass  into  the 
invisible — and  all  who  are  members  of  the  former 
will  be,  or  may  be,  members  of  the  latter ;  it  seems 
but  consistent  with  the  present  constitution,  and  the 
final  destination  of  the  visible  church,  that  something 
like  the  analogy  and  relations  of  the  antecedent  state 
of  things  should  still  be  retained,  and  still  be  per- 
ceptible, in  the  consequent  one  ;  that  one  class  of 
the  members  of  the  visible  church,  who  stand  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  in  certain  respects,  at  present, 
should  continue  distinct  from  the  rest,  in  the  same 
respects,  as  members  of  the  invisible  ;  that  such  of  his 
servants  as  are  placed  most  immediately  in  the  stead 
of  a  common  master  here,  should  be  elevated  to  be 
the  nearest  to  his  person,  in  some  capacity  or  other, 
hereafter  ;  and  the  right  use  and  administration  of 
a  responsible,  delegated  trust  in  the  government  of 
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the  visible  church,  should  purchase  a  good  degree 
in  the  ceconomy  of  the  invisible  likewise. 

And,  indeed,  the  command  to  enter  into  the  joy 
of  their  Master,  which  the  parable  specifies  as  ad- 
dressed by  Christ  in  his  quality  of  the  principal  per- 
sonage, to  the  servants  in  their  caj)acity  of  the  sub- 
ordinate ones,  even  in  its  most  indefinite  sense,  would 
imply  something  like  an  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a 
master — something  like  the  commutation  of  the 
name  and  degree  of  a  servant  for  the  title  and  sta- 
tion of  a  master,  in  their  case,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed ;  that  is,  the  ministers  of  religion.  When, 
therefore,  the  prospect  of  a  future  advancement, 
equivalent,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
the  fact  of  an  instant  i)roniotion — is  held  out  to  each 
of  these  servants  ;  and  a  gift  of  eleven  talents  is  be- 
stowed at  last  on  that  servant  in  particular,  who,  as 
being  considered  originally  the  most  competent,  had 
been  originally  entrusted  with  most — and  as  entrusted 
with  most,  under  the  presumption  of  his  ability  for 
the  use  of  most,  if  his  disposition  were  only  equal 
to  his  ability  to  use  it  well,  had  been  found  by  the 
event  to  have  gained  most,  and  therefore  to  be  as 
faithful  as  any,  while  he  was  the  ablest  of  all ;  this 
representation  may  agree  throughout  to  the  case  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  both  as  to  their  proper 
trial  and  responsibility,  and  as  to  their  proper  re- 
ward, and  the  rule  by  which  it  will  be  determined. 
The  former  of  these  facts  may  exemplify  the  grounds 
of  the  desert,  as  contracted  in  their  case,  to  which  a 
reward  is  considered  due ;  the  latter  the  mode  of 
rewarding  it,  or  the  nature  of  the  return  supposed 
to  be  deserved  by  it :  and  both  together  may  con- 
spire to  produce  this  conviction,  that  tiie  due  dis- 
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charge  of  the  proper  ministerial  trust  here,  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  commission  of  another  trust  here- 
after, to  the  same  persons,  and  the  same  with  the 
former  in  kind,  but  differing  from  it  prodigiously  in 
degree. 

We  have  not,  however,  done  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  parable.  For,  if  the  servants  in  general 
stand  for  the  ministers  of  religion  in  general,  and 
the  talents  entrusted  to  the  one,  for  the  spiritual 
power  and  jurisdiction  committed  to  the  other ;  and 
if  those  three  of  these  servants,  who  were  parti- 
cularly mentioned,  and  discriminated  by  a  difference 
in  the  comparative  amount  of  their  respective  trusts, 
denoted  not  individuals,  but  classes  of  individuals ; 
it  will  follow  that  these  three  classes  of  servants 
must  represent  three  corresponding  orders  or  classes 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  :  in  which  case,  the  gra- 
dation in  the  ministry,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  that  is,  the  three  orders  or  classes  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  under  which,  considered  as 
forming  together  the  standing  ministry  of  the  church 
in  the  complex,  the  church  has  subsisted  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles — would  seem  to  be  the  first  to 
suggest  itself;  especially  as  it  would  be  a  grada- 
tion of  power  and  authority,  and  therefore  the  more 
likely  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stance of  number,  to  answer  to  the  description  of 
the  classes  of  servants  in  the  parable. 

This  conclusion,  however,  though  exceedingly  spe- 
cious and  plausible  at  first  sight,  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  premature.  The  gradation  ob- 
servable in  the  parable,  is  a  gradation  of  ability  in 
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the  possessors,  as  well  as  of  amount  in  the  subject- 
matter,  of  the  trust ;  and  a  gradation  of  success  in 
the  application,  as  well  as  of  ability  in  the  pos- 
sessors, of  the  trust.  The  difference  of  ability  in 
the  recipients  of  the  trust,  determined  beforehand 
the  amount  of  the  sums  committed  to  them  in  trust ; 
and  supposing  them  all  equal  beforehand  in  point  of 
honesty  and  fidelity,  the  difference  of  the  sums  com- 
mitted to  each  in  trust  would  prepare  the  way  for  a 
difference  of  results  in  the  respective  applications  of 
the  trusts.  Unless,  then,  it  could  be  shewn  that  the 
office  and  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  in  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  visible  cliurch,  though  neces- 
sarily greater  than  those  of  a  presbyter — or  the  ofliice 
and  authority  of  a  presbyter  in  the  same,  though 
superior  to  those  of  a  deacon — necessarily  imply  a 
greater  degree  of  ability  in  the  possessor  of  the 
higher  and  more  important  office  for  the  exercise  of 
his  proper  trust ;  or  unless  it  could  be  shewn,  that 
the  administration  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
office,  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor,  was  necessarily 
more  efficient  and  successful  for  its  proper  purposes, 
than  the  administration  of  the  lower ;  this  exj)lana- 
tion  nuist  fail,  and  the  three  orders  of  servants  in 
the  parable,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  in 
their  respective  abilities  as  in  the  respective  amounts 
of  their  trusts,  and  in  the  respective  degrees  of  their 
gains  as  in  those  of  both,  will  not  be  adequately 
represented  by  the  three  orders  of  the  standing 
ministry  of  the  church. 

The  necessity  of  the  case,  therefore,  requires  us 
to  search  elsewhere  for  a  triple  division  in  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  answering  to  the  triple  gradation 
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in  the  orders  of  the  servants,  both  as  to  the  respective 
abilities  of  the  parties  selected  for  trust,  and  to  the 
respective  amounts  of  the  sums  committed  to  them  in 
trust :  nor  shall  we  discover  it  satisfactorily  in  any 
thing  but  the  different  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  at  different  periods  of  its  being,  and  in  the 
diversity  of  provision  for  its  administration  and 
government,  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  required 
to  be  made  at  each.  One  of  these  divisions,  I  think, 
we  may  recognise  in  the  order  of  the  apostles, 
as  that  class  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  govern- 
ors of  the  church,  for  the  time  being,  who  were  ap- 
pointed, ordained,  and  commissioned  by  Christ  him- 
self, for  the  exigencies  of  the  first  or  extraordinary 
state  of  the  church  :  another,  in  the  standing  min- 
istry, the  order  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
taken  collectively,  as  the  provision  made  for  the 
government  of  the  church,  in  its  last  or  its  ordinary 
state:  and  a  third, in  the  order  of  the  apostolical  men, 
who  came  between  the  former  two,  and  in  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  church,  were  adapted 
to  its  middle  or  secondary  state  of  being,  during  the 
transition  from  its  first  and  extraordinary  condition 
under  the  apostles,  to  its  last  and  its  ordinary  one 
under  its  bishops,  its  presbyters,  and  its  deacons. 
In  confirmation  of  this  explanation  we  may  reason 
as  follows : 

First,  the  servants  of  every  class,  though  differing 
in  the  degrees  of  their  abilities,  their  trusts,  and 
their  success,  respectively,  were  all  alike  the  stew- 
ards of  their  master ;  entrusted  with  more  or  less  of 
his  property,  and  liable  more  or  less  to  the  same  re- 
sponsibility :  and  all  the  orders  of  church  governors, 
whether  the  extraordinary,  the  ordinary,  or  between 
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the  two,  must  agree  in  the  common  circumstance 
of  possessing  more  or  less   of  the  same   delegated 
power  and  jurisdiction — of  representing  the  same 
Head  of  the  church — of  acting  by  the  same  commis- 
sion— of  being  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  the  same 
Gospel,  and  as  stewards,  equally  required  to  be  found 
faithful  to  their  proper  duty,  and  equally  liable  to 
be  called  to  their  proper  account.     The  servants  be- 
longing to  one  of  these  classes,  might  differ  in  ability 
from  those  of  another ;  but  they  agreed  with  each 
other  in  that  respect,  and  were  consequently  endued 
with  the  same  degree  of  trust :  and  all  the  apostles, 
as  one  order  of  the  governors  of  the  church  at  first, 
all  the  apostolical  men,  as  the  order  next  to  them, 
and  all  the  successors  of  both,  forming  collectively 
the  standing  body  of  the  ministry  which  still  sub- 
sists— one  compared  with  another,  as  members  in 
common  of  their  proper    order,  and    contradistin- 
guished as  a  body,  to   the  members   of  any   other 
order — were  equal,  and  still  are  equal,  in  the  degree 
of  power  and  authority  belonging  to  their  own  order, 
whether  the  same  with  that  of  another,  or  different 
from  it ;  and  if  in  the  degree  of  power  and  autho- 
rity, properly  belonging  to  their  order,  also  in  the 
measure  of  competency  and  ability,  qualifying  the 
possessors  of  that  power  and  authority  in  common, 
for  its  use  and   application,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended,  in  common.     This 
may  be  taken  for  granted  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the 
apostolical  men,  in  their  proper  place  and  order  of 
time,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  church;  and  if 
of  these  two — it  must  also  be  assumed  of  the  order 
of  governors  last  resulting,  under  which  the  church 
subsists  at  present :  for  if  the  ability  of  the  members 
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of  the  two  first  orders  of  the  ministry,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  members  of  the  third,  consisted  in  some- 
thing extraordinary  of  a  certain  kind,  as  opposed  to 
something  ordinary  of  the  same  kind;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  last  class,  as  equally  discriminated  from 
those  of  the  two  former,  by  the  want  of  this  extra- 
ordinary qualification,  must  be  so  far  on  a  par 
among  themselves,  and  so  far  possessed  in  common 
of  the  ordinary  qualification  opposed  to  the  extraor- 
dinary. The  last  class  of  the  servants,  as  compre- 
hending those  who  possessed  the  least  degree  of  per- 
sonal ability  for  the  use  of  a  pecuniary  trust,  and 
had  the  smallest  sums  of  money  committed  to  their 
management — in  the  amount  of  its  numbers  was 
probably  the  greatest  of  all :  and  the  order  of  church 
governors,  expressed  collectively  by  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  though  the  least  in  the  degree  of 
the  spiritual  powers  entrusted  to  it,  and  the  extent 
of  its  spiritual  authority  and  jurisdiction — yet  being 
that  under  which  the  church  has  subsisted  for  the 
longest  time — must  necessarily  be  the  most  numerous 
and  comprehensive. 

The  least  degree  of  care  and  diligence  in  the 
administration  of  his  trust,  which  would  have  ac- 
quitted the  obligation  of  the  servant,  and  the  least 
amount  of  the  improvement  of  his  own  property, 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  master,  was  specially 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  servants  of  this  class; 
and  in  all  probability,  was  the  method  adopted  by 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  for  both  these 
purposes;  viz.  by  putting  out  their  talent  to  interest, 
that  so  it  might  be  restored  to  its  owner  not  abso- 
lutely barren  and  unproductive :  and  the  least  degree 
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of  the  discharge  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  a  minister 
of  religion,  under  any  circumstances  of  the  existence 
of  the  church  ;  viz.  that  nothing  be  lost  to  his  mas- 
ter through  his  own  supineness  and  neglect — that 
the  spiritual  trust  in  his  hands  be  not  impaired  or 
diminished  by  being  committed  to  him — that  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  Christ  over  his  church  do 
not  become  less  on  the  whole,  for  being  confided  in 
any  proportion  to  himself ;  seems  to  be  the  proper 
measure  of  the  discharge  of  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  the  standing  ministry,  represented  by  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  the  present  constitution 
of  the  church  ;  the  nature  of  which  is  such,  that  the 
business  of  the  ministers  of  religion  is  rather  to  keep 
and  retain,  than  to  add  by  fresh  acquisitions  to  the 
subject-matter  of  their  trust,  and  there  is  more 
danger  of  losing  from  the  souls  which  they  have  re- 
ceived in  charge,  than  means  and  opportunity  of 
adding  to  them,  by  accessions  not  before  possessed. 
For  in  the  established  state  of  things,  where  the 
whole  of  a  country  or  community  is  Christian, 
there  can  be  no  opportunity  for  making  fresh  con- 
verts to  the  Gospel,  though  there  must  be  the  same 
occasion  as  ever  to  keep  those  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  who  already  nominally  belong  to  it ; 
and  though  more  souls  cannot  now  be  won  to  Christ, 
as  from  those  who  before  were  not  Christians,  yet 
many  may  be  lost  to  him  from  those  wlio  are  so, 
if  the  ministers  of  his  religion,  to  whose  care  they 
have  been  committed,  neglect  their  charge. 

A  degree  of  improvement  like  this,  however, 
would  not  have  come  up  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  of 
the  servants  of  the  other  classes,  nor  satisfied  the 
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just  expectations  of  the  master  in  his  own  behalf, 
from  them  :  nor  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
the  powers  and  faculties  committed  to  the  apostles, 
or  even  to  the  apostolical  men,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
religion  not  yet  in  existence,  or  recently  brought 
into  being,  have  answered  the  end  designed  by  the 
commission,  without  the  foundation  and  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  care  and  superintendance,  the 
maintenance  and  perpetuity,  of  the  religion  itself; 
that  is,  without  much  more  than  the  simple  conserva- 
tion of  what  they  had  received  in  trust  as  belonging 
to  Christ ;  without  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  enlargement  of  its  pale  to  take  in  commu- 
nities among  whom  it  was  not  before  professed,  as 
well  as  to  retain  in  its  bosom  the  churches  already 
in  being ;  without  planting  and  sowing  in  one  quar- 
ter after  another,  wherever  there  was  room  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  nurturing  and  rearing  to  ma- 
turity the  seeds  committed  to  the  ground. 

The  ability  of  the  servants  of  the  first  class  for 
the  best  and  most  eflicient  use  of  their  common  trust 
was  by  far  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  the  qualification 
of  the  apostles,  for  the  duties  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, as  the  proper  instruments  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  business  of  evangelizing  the  world,  and  bringing 
his  church  upon  earth   into   being—as  well  as  in 
governing  and  taking  care  of  it  afterwards;  as  em- 
powered  directly  from   himself,  and    endued    with 
extraordinary  gifts  and  graces,  liberally   bestowed 
upon  them,  and  as  freely  by  them  communicated  to 
others— must  have  been  incomparably  beyond  that 
of  any  of  the  orders  of  church  governors,  who  came 
after  them  in  the  order  of  time,  and  were  adapted 
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to  a  very  different  state  of  things  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  The  trust  committed  to  these  ser- 
vants was  proportionally  the  largest  also ;  and  the 
power  and  authority  confided  by  the  Head  of  the 
church  to  the  apostles,  for  the  discharge  of  their 
proper  duty,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required, 
was  unlimited — extending  over  the  whole  church, 
by  their  means  founded  and  settled,  and  over  every 
order  of  persons  in  it ;  a  power  and  jurisdiction 
which  may  have  been  claimed  by  their  successors 
even  of  the  third  order,  but  was  never  communi- 
cated even  to  those  of  the  second,  as  it  had  been 
unto  the  apostles.  The  success  of  this  class  of  ser- 
vants was  the  greatest  also ;  and  in  proportion  to 
their  success,  and  to  the  desert  entailed  by  it,  their 
reward :  as  the  administration  of  the  powers  of 
their  trust,  the  labour,  perseverance,  and  success  of 
the  apostles,  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial 
commission,  and  on  these  accounts  the  reward  in  re- 
serve for  the  apostles,  were,  and  must  be,  the  great- 
est likewise.  But  next  to  the  servants  of  the  first 
order,  in  point  of  ability — in  the  degree  of  confidence 
reposed  in  them — and  in  the  amount  of  their  gains, 
ranked  those  of  the  second ;  while  as  to  the  servants 
of  the  third,  there  was  a  manifest  failure  in  the  pre- 
sumptive degree  of  the  special  ability  which  consti- 
tuted the  qualification  of  the  trustee  for  his  trust, 
and  accounted  for  the  magnitude  of  the  gains,  as  the 
consequence  of  its  administration,  in  the  other  two 
instances :  and  in  like  manner,  though  the  extraor- 
dinary graces  which  rendered  the  apostles  competent 
to  the  exercise  of  their  singular  prerogative,  with 
equal  fidelity,  zeal,  and  success,  both  for  the  honour 
of  Christ,  and  for  the  good  of  his  church,  might  be 
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continued  in  some  degree,  and  with  proportionally 
similar  effects,  to  the  apostolical  men,  ordained  by 
themselves    as    their  successors    in    the    ministerial 
office ;  yet  they  must  subside  at  last,  into  the  ordi- 
nary graces,  which  though  vouchsafed  to  the  min- 
isterial office  in  general,  are  not  necessarily  powerful 
enough  to  ensure  the  successful  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties, nor  to  prevent   the  abuse  of  the    ministerial 
power  and  trust  by  its  possessors  for  the  time  being. 
The  servants  of  the  third  order,  however,  in  point 
of  ability,  approached  nearer  to  the  servants  of  the 
second,  than  these  did  to  those   of  the  first;    and 
the  difference  was  probably  greater,  in  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  possessed  by  the 
apostles  and  the  apostolical  men,  respectively,  than 
between  the  extraordinary  endowments  themselves 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  apostolical  men,  and  the 
ordinary  graces  which  alone  remained   as   the   in- 
heritance of  their  successors,  when  the  extraordinary 
gifts  had  ceased.    Instances  of  the  abuse  or  neglect  of 
their  trust  occurred  among  the  servants  of  the  last 
order  only ;  nor  do  we  know  that  any  of  the  apo- 
stles, or  any  of  the  apostolical  men,  like  Timothy, 
Titus,  Mark,  converted,  ordained,  and  appointed  to 
the  government  of  churches,  by  the  apostles,  failed 
in  the  perfect  discharge  of  their  proper  duty  either 
from  want  of  ability,  or  from  defect  of  will :  thoug-h 
the  fact  of  unfaithfulness,  as  well  as  incompetency,  in 
the  standing  ministry  under  which  the  church  has 
since  subsisted,  at  every  period  of  its  history,  is  too 
frequently  matter  of  sensible  experience,  to  be  rea- 
sonably called  into  question*^. 

e  It  is  no  objection  to  the  preceding  account  of  the  orders  of 
the  servants  in  the  parable,  that  they  are  described  as  receiving 
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their  commissions  originally  all  at  once,  and  as  exercising  their 
commissions  all  at  once.  With  a  view  to  the  sequel  of  the 
history,  which  concludes  and  applies  the  preparatory  ceconomy 
of  probation,  by  a  corresponding  ceconomy  of  retribution,  this 
preliminary  circumstance  could  not  have  been  otherwise  sup- 
posed ;  since  if  all  the  servants  were  to  be  represented  as  called 
to  their  account  together,  all  must  be  represented  to  have  been 
previously  exercising  their  trusts  together  ;  and  therefore  all  as 
receiving  their  commissions  together.  Besides  which,  as  an 
answer  to  the  objection  generally,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
servants  of  each  class  in  order,  under  their  common  character  of 
stewards  and  trustees  of  the  property  of  their  master,  represent 
the  abstract  character  of  the  Christian  ministry,  adapted  to 
certain  different  emergencies  in  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  modified  accordingly,  but  still  the  standing  min- 
istry for  the  time  being ;  in  its  first  state,  as  consisting  of  the 
apostles,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  infant  church ;  in 
its  second,  as  consisting  of  the  apostolical  men,  and  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  adolescent  church ;  in  its  third  state,  as 
consisting  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  mature  or  adult  church.  This,  I  say,  is 
an  answer  to  the  whole  objection ;  since  what  was  done  to  the 
apostles,  or  by  the  apostles,  in  this  capacity  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  standing  ministry  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
for  the  time  being,  might  be  said  virtually  to  have  been  done 
to,  or  by,  all  others,  who,  though  later  than  they  in  the  order 
of  time,  WQve  tlie  representatives  of  the  same  ministry  for  the 
time  being,  as  well  as  they. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  parable,  and  of  that  Avhich 
immediately  precedes  it,  without  observing  that  as  they  were 
delivered  to  four  of  the  apostles,  like  the  rest  of  the  prophecy 
on  the  mount,  in  private,  they  are  not  only  the  last  which  our 
Saviour  delivered,  but  the  last  which  he  addressed  to  his  own 
discijdes;  and  considered  in  this  relation  both  to  the  rest  of 
their  number,  and  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
they  will  apj)ear  to  be  singularly  apposite  and  well  constructed. 
The  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  manifestly  stood  in  the  double  capacity  of  the 
representatives  of  the  body  of  disciples  in  general,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  particular  :  tiie  fact  of  which  double  re- 
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lation  in  the  hearers  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  throughout  it,  and  more  especially  in  this  concluding  part 
of  it.  The  parabolic  matter  of  which  this  part  consists^  seems 
to  have  been  purposely  framed  to  correspond  to  this  distinction 
of  character  in  the  hearers;  one  set  or  species  of  its  descriptions 
applying  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  the  representatives  of 
Christians  in  general,  another,  in  that  of  the  representatives  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  particular.  The  responsibility  both 
of  Christians  in  general,  and  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  par- 
ticular, as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  probation  properly 
imposed  upon  either,  is  exemplified,  asserted,  and  illustrated 
alike;  but  each  in  its  proper  order,  and  by  a  different  medium 
of  representation. 

Nor  is  it  without  reason,  that  beginning  at  IVIatt.  xxiv.  45, 
those  descriptions  in  reference  both  to  the  oeconomy  of  pro- 
bation and  to  that  of  retribution,  which  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  take  precedence  of  those  which  are  ap- 
plicable ■  to  the  case  of  Christians  in  general.  The  real  truth 
of  the  character  and  relation  of  the  apostles,  both  at  this  time 
and  ever  after,  was  rather  that  of  the  chosen  instruments  and 
deputies  of  Christ,  in  the  work  of  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel, 
and  of  the  government  of  his  church,  founded  by  their  means, 
than  that  of  simple  believers.  In  this  character,  then,  they 
would  naturally  be  first  regarded  and  first  addressed  ;  in  what- 
ever other,  though  analogous  to,  yet  subordinate  to  it,  they 
might  also  be  addressed  in  the  course  of  the  discourse.  Besides 
which,  the  superior  dignity  of  the  ministerial  character  rendered 
such  precedence  over  the  character  of  simple  believers  no  more 
than  just;  and  the  superior  responsibility  of  the  ministerial  trust 
no  more  than  necessary. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  time  when  the  whole  of  this 
discourse  took  place,  the  mere  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas  \\\\\  do  much  to  account  for  the  distinction,  and  yet  the 
connection,  of  its  topics.  Conversing  with  his  disciples  almost 
for  the  last  time,  before  his  personal  departure  into  heaven,  our 
Saviour  might  naturally  have  been  led  to  speak  of  his  return, 
though  the  intermediate  event  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
itself  had  not  suggested  it.  Speaking  of  his  return,  he  might 
as  naturally  enlarge  on  its  effects  ;  the  situation  in  which  it 
should  find  believers  in  himself,  nominal  or  real,  and  the  per- 
sonal consequences  which  should  thence  redound  to  each.    And, 
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perhaps,  this  possible  connection  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Speaker, 
between  the  fact  of  his  going  away,  and  the  first  commencement 
of  the  Gospel  scheme  of  probation,  and  the  fact  of  his  return  to 
judgment,  and  its  consequent  close,  (which,  however  remote 
from  each  other  in  point  of  time,  yet  in  point  of  order  were 
necessarily  successive,  and  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience  would  ap- 
pear as  simultaneous,)  is  the  best  answer  to  the  objection  stated 
above,  with  respect  to  the  simultaneous  commissioning  of  the 
three  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry,  represented  by  the  three 
classes  of  servants  in  the  parable. 

The  points  of  agreement,  as  well  as  of  disagreement,  between 
this  parable  and  that  of  the  minse,  have  been  already  stated. 
The  orders  of  the  servants  in  this  parable  answer  to  the  orders 
of  servants  in  the  other,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
the  history  in  reference  to  both  is  the  same.  It  is  true,  that  the 
sums  committed  to  the  several  orders  in  the  present  parable  are 
different — in  the  former  were  the  same;  the  reason  of  which 
distinction  was,  that  regard  was  paid  to  the  ability  of  the  re- 
ceivers in  the  one  instance,  but  not  in  the  other ;  that  is,  that 
ability  was  to  be  tried  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  but  was  not 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents.  This  distinction  is  compensated  by 
another  ;  viz.  that  the  gains  in  the  parable  of  the  mime  were 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  sum  received  in  trust,  than 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents ;  for  ten  minse  are  much  more  in 
proportion  to  one  mina,  than  five  talents  are  to  five.  Such  a 
degree  of  gain  in  the  use  of  the  thing  received,  argues  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  ability,  as  well  as  of  success,  in  the  receiver 
and  user  of  it;  and,  therefore,  the  class  of  servants  in  that 
parable  who  augmented  their  one  mina  in  such  a  proportion, 
were  shewn  by  the  evidence  of  the  event  to  be  as  much  at  the 
head  of  the  rest,  in  point  of  competency  for  their  task,  as  those 
who  received  the  five  talents  were  declared  to  be  so  by  the  act 
and  appointment  of  the  master  himself ;  and  there  is  the  same 
reason  to  conclude,  that  both  in  point  of  ability  to  qualify  them 
for  their  task  beforehand,  and  in  point  of  success  in  the  discharge 
of  it  afterwards,  the  first  order  of  servants  in  the  parable  of  the 
minae,  compared  with  any  other,  stood  for  the  apostles,  compared 
with  any  other  order  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  that  the  first 
order  of  servants  did  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents.  The  same 
things  are  true  of  the  second  order  in  comparison  of  the  third,  as 
denoting  the  apostolical  men  in  contradistinction  to  the  standing 
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order  of  the  Christian  ministry,  represented  by  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons. 

The  length  to  which  this  commentary  on  the  prophecy  upon 
the  mount  has  already  extended,  requires  me  to  be  as  studious 
of  brevity,  in  any  further  remarks  which  might  be  made  upon  it, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit.  I  trust,  therefore,  the 
reader  will  excuse  me,  if  I  close  the  commentary  at  this  point, 
and  with  it  the  Exposition  of  the  Parables  of  the  Gospels ; 
especially  as  what  follows  from  this  point,  Matthew  xxv.  31,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  does  not  come  within  the  application  of 
the  rule,  which  I  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  my  under- 
taking ;  viz.  to  explain  the  matter  in  a  given  instance  prelimi- 
nary to  a  parable,  as  well  as  the  parable  itself;  but  not  that 
which  was  merely  consecutive  upon  it. 

Another  reason  why  I  should  not  enter  upon  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  remainder  of  the  prophecy  is,  that  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  it  relates  to  a  subject,  which  neither  in  the 
previous  exposition  of  the  parabolic  matter  incorporated  with 
the  prophecy,  nor  in  the  consideration  of  any  former  parable, 
have  we  had  occasion  to  advert  to,  as  in  any  the  least  degree 
connected  with  the  topics  of  the  Gospel  parables  in  general ;  I 
mean  the  subject  of  the  general  resurrection  and  the  general 
judgment. 

That  the  subject  of  a  resurrection  of  some  kind,  and  of  a 
judgment  of  some  kind,  is  involved  in  a  variety  of  the  parables, 
and  not  least  of  all  in  those  which  most  immediately  precede  this 
last  portion  of  the  discourse  on  mount  Olivet ;  the  expositions 
given  of  them,  if  they  are  entitled  to  any  credit,  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prove.  But  this  resurrection  and  this  judgment 
are  both  the  first  of  their  kind,  and  particular,  not  general. 
The  doctrine  of  a  first  or  particular  resurrection  rests  upon  the 
same  authority  of  scripture,  as  that  of  a  second  and  a  general  one. 
A  first  or  particular  judgment  is  as  much  a  corollary  from  the 
fact  of  a  first  or  particular  resurrection,  as  a  second  and  an  uni- 
versal judgment  from  that  of  a  second  and  universal  resurrection. 
The  first  resurrection  is  an  event  immediately  prior  to  the  mil- 
lenary dispensation;  the  second  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  The  proper  subjects  of  the  former  are  that  part  of 
moral  and  responsible  agents,  who  have  been  from  time  to  time 
the  members  of  the  visible  church,  during  its  state  of  probation. 
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whether  among  Jews  or  among  Christians  ;  the  proper  subjects 
of  the  latter  are  the  remainder  of  such  moral  and  responsible 
agents,  that  is,  the  rest  of  mankind  in  general — who  were  never 
members  of  the  visible  church,  at  any  period  of  its  existence, 
nor  were  ever  subject  to  any  such  scheme  of  probation,  as  Jews 
or  Christians^  each  in  their  proper  order  of  time,  have  been. 

The  description  which  follows  from  the  thirty-first  verse  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  to  the  end,  being  of 
necessity  to  be  understood  as  a  description  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  solemnity  of  some  judgment  or  other,  and  consequently 
presupposing  some  resurrection  or  other,  supplies  internal  evi- 
dence, that  the  judgment  in  question  is  that  of  the  last  day, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  resurrection  presupposed  by  it,  is  the 
general  or  catholic  resurrection.  First,  the  subjects  of  this  dis- 
pensation are,  iravTa  TO.  edvr] — that  is,  oil  the  nations ;  which  can- 
not imply  less  than  the  whole  of  mankind,  the  entire  complex  of 
moral  and  responsible  beings,  either  then  alive,  or  previously 
dead.  All  these,  it  is  said,  shall  be  brought  together  at  once 
before  their  Judge,  on  this  occasion ;  in  order  to  which  effect, 
it  would  be  obviously  necessary  both  that  those  who  were  alive 
at  the  time,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  moral  and  respon- 
sible beings  were  to  be  found,  should  be  collected  together  from 
all  these  quarters,  upon  one  locality  or  spot ;  and  that  those  who 
were  previously  dead,  should  first  be  raised  to  life  again,  and 
then  assembled  together  with  the  living,  on  the  same  spot. 

Again,  it  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred  from  verse  41,  that  the 
fire  which,  as  the  end  and  close  of  the  process  of  their  judgment, 
receives  the  reprobate  upon  this  occasion,  receives  the  Devil  and 
his  angels  also  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  day  of  doom  to  the 
wicked  and  reprobate,  among  moral  and  responsible  human 
beings,  upon  this  occasion,  is  the  day  of  doom  to  the  evil  angels 
likewise ;  and  the  same  event  which  consummates  the  period  of 
toleration  to  human  wickedness  in  particular,  consummates  it 
also  to  the  power  and  agency  of  evil  generally  ;  which  being  the 
case,  the  judgment  in  question  is  the  general  judgment,  followed 
by  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  because  that  is  the  period 
defined  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  ^,  for  the  final  coercion  and 
proper  punishment  both  of  evil  angels  and  of  evil  men. 

»  XX.  7—1.'". :  Ct.  2  Pet.  ii.  4 :  .Tiide  (>.  Also  3Iark  i.  24  :  Luke  iv.  34 :  3Iatt. 
viii.  29:  Mark  v.  7:  Luke  viii.  18.  3L  Also  Justin  M.  Apol.  i\  p.  45. 1. 19.  sqq. 
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Lastly— the  different  effects  of  the  same  dispensation  to  their 
proper  subjects,  on  this  occasion,  are  equally  everlasting  and 
unchangeable  with  respect  to  each ;  the  righteous  depart*  into 
life  everlasting,  as  the  effect  of  their  proper  sentence,  the  repro- 
bate into  punishment  everlasting,  as  the  consequence  of  theirs  ; 
which  too  is  another  criterion  of  such  a  dispensation  as  that  of 
the  general  judgment,  preparatory  to,  and  foUowed  by,  the  con- 
summation of  all  things  as  they  exist  at  present ;  and  the  com- 
mencement and  decursus  of  an  endless  eternity. 

To  these  arguments  others  might  be  added,  tending  to  prove 
the  same  conclusion,  that  the  description  of  these  proceedings  is 
the  description   of  the   solemnity  of  the  last  day,  properly  so 
caUed ;  if  indeed  there  Avere  any  necessity  to  establish  a  conclu- 
sion, which  every  commentator  on  the  prophecy,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  disposed  to  admit  without  a  question.     It  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  description,  consi- 
dered as  that  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  day,  that  it  should 
be  well  ascertained  to  what  class  of  subjects  it  was  intended  to 
apply;  whether  to  Christians  in    particular,   as   well   as  moral 
agents  in  general,  or  to  the  latter  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former.     When  I  declare  it  to  be  my  belief  that  not  a  single 
Christian,  or  rather  not  a  single  individual,  who,  whether  as"  a 
Christian  or  not,  was  at  any  time  a  professing  member  of  the 
visible  church,  in  its  state  of  probation  on  earth,  was  intended 
by  the  Speaker  to  be  comprehended  among  these  subjects,  I 
doubt  not  I  shall  be  thought  to  advocate  a  novel  opinion ;  and 
one  which,  I  am  well  aware,  it  may  be  no  easy  thing  to  establish 
satisfactorily  to  such  as  may  hear  it  proposed  for  the  first  time. 
Nor  would  my  limits  allow  me  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  point,  as  minutely  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  opinion  advanced  upon  it,  would  render  desirable. 
All  that  I  can  do  at  present  is  briefly  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
arguments,  which  weigh  with  me  to  produce  the  conviction  in 
question. 

First,  the  doctrine  of  a  first  resurrection,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, rests  on  the  same  scriptural  authority,  as  the  doctrine  of 
a  second ;  and  there  is  the  same  reason  from  revelation  to  ex- 
pect that  a  part  of  mankind  will  rise  at  one  time,  as  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  will  rise  at  another. 

Again,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  resurrection  of 
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the  dead,  under  any  circumstances,  must  be  preparatory  to  their 
judgment;  and  their  judgment,  to  the  dispensation  of  their  proper 
reward,  or  their  proper  punishment.  If  then  there  must  be  a  first 
resurrection,  there  must  be  a  first  judgment ;  and  if  a  first 
judgment,  a  first  dispensation  of  reward  or  punishment.  If  a 
certain  part  of  mankind,  but  not  the  rest,  are  to  be  the  subjects 
of  the  resurrection,  in  this  first  instance  ;  a  part  of  mankind,  and 
not  the  rest,  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  judgment,  and  of  the 
dispensation  of  reward  or  punishment  consequent  upon  it. 

Thirdly,  the  Book  of  Revelation  not  only  certifies  the  fact  of  a 
first  resurrection,  confined  to  a  portion  of  mankind,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  defines  the  subjects  of  that  dispensation,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  specify  among  them  those  who  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  such  as  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nor  his  image,  nor  re- 
ceived his  mark  on  their  forehead,  and  on  their  hand,  xx.  4  ; 
both  which  are  descriptions  of  Christians — the  former  of  Chris- 
tians already  dead,  and  therefore  properly  requiring  to  be  raised 
to  life  again ;  the  latter,  not  necessarily  of  dead  Christians,  but 
of  such  as  might  still  be  living,  and  preserving  their  faith  in 
Christ,  even  in  the  time  of  the  great  apostasy,  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  the  return  of  Christ  in  person.  That  one  class,  then, 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  resurrection  are  Christians  properly 
so  called,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  ; 
that  there  may  be,  or  rather  there  must  be,  another  class  of 
those  subjects,  personally  distinct  from  Christians,  yet  designed 
as  much  as  Christians  to  partake  in  the  efi'"ects  of  the  resurrec- 
tion itself — appears  from  the  nature  of  the  event  to  which  this 
resurrection  is  preliminarj-,  according  to  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
compared  with  the  testimony  of  the  parables,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  Gospels,  already  considered.  This  event  is  the  millenary 
dispensation — and  we  have  had  our  Saviour's  assurance,  that  in 
the  millenary  dispensation,  not  only  Christians  of  every  clime 
and  nation,  but  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  holy  men  of  the  an- 
cient dispensation — are  designed  to  ])artake  in  common.  Lay- 
ing all  these  intimations  together,  the  most  correct  view  which 
we  can  form  of  the  nature  and  final  end  of  the  millenary  dispen- 
sation, as  I  argued  indeed  in  its  proper  place  elsewhere,  is  that 
of  an  oeconomy  or  state  of  things  in  which  every  member  of  the 
visible  church,  both  nominal  and  real — from  the  first  period  of  its 
existence  uj)ou  earth,  to  the  time  of  its  transition  into  the  invi- 
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sible — has  an  equal  interest  and  concern;  the  real,  as  being 
destined  alike  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  its  effects,  the  nominal^ 
as  being  alike  to  be  excluded  from  all  participation  in  them. 
To  such  a  dispensation  it  must  be  obviously  necessary  that  all 
who  have  been  members  of  the  church  in  its  state  of  probation, 
before  the  millenary  period  arrives,  should  be  brought  together 
and  assembled  in  conjunction,  in  order  to  that  separation  of  one 
part  from  the  other,  which  will  determine  who  are  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church  in  its  state  of  retribution,  and  who  are 
not ;  and  consequently  that  so  far  the  living  at  the  time  cannot 
prevent  the  dead ;  but  that  such  as  are  dead  will  be  raised  to  life 
again,  in  order  to  be  brought  together  and  assembled,  with  a 
vieAV  to  a  common  effect,  as  soon  as  the  living  thexuselves. 

Fourthly,  this  issue  of  things  we  have  seen  to  be  represented 
in  a  variety  of  the  parables  which  have  come  under  our  review ; 
all  concurring  in  one  characteristic  result,  that  by  Avhatsoever 
image  the  millenary  dispensation  and  its  effects  were  adum- 
brated, among  the  same  complex  of  persons,  all  equally  con- 
cerned and  interested  in  that  dispensation  and  in  those  effects 
beforehand — (a  complex  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  be  understood  of  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
members  of  the  visible  church,  through  every  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence from  first  to  last) — one  part  was  invariably  supposed  to  be 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  those  effects  at  last,  and  another 
part  invariably  to  be  excluded  therefrom. 

Fifthly,  the  same  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  de- 
clares that  over  those  who  are  raised  as  the  proper  subjects  of 
the  first  resurrection,  and  by  parity  of  reason,  over  those  who 
are  destined  to  be  the  proper  subjects  of  the  hajipiness  and  the 
privileges  of  the  millenary  dispensation,  the  second  death  has 
no  power.  If  so,  as  I  argued  on  a  former  occasion*,  the  final  ac- 
ceptance of  this  part  of  mankind  at  least,  that  is,  of  the  truly 
good  and  faithful,  who  have  been  at  any  time  members  of  the 
visible  church,  in  its  state  of  probation,  whether  among  Jews  or 
Christians,  must  be  already  secure  :  and  it  would  be  directly 
at  variance  with  such  an  assurance  to  suppose  that  they  can  yet 
have  their  trial  to  undergo,  at  the  last  day,  among  the  complex 
of  moral  agents  in  general.  This  argument,  I  think,  must  be 
decisive  to  one  effect;   viz.  that  among  the  proper  subjects  of 

*  Vol.  j.  p.  265. 
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the  process  of  judgment  and  its  consequences,  described.  Matt. 
XXV.  31 — 41,  if  that  be  a  description  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
last  day,  none  can  be  inchided,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  who 
have  previously  partaken  of  the  benefit  of  the  millenary  dispen- 
sation. 

Sixthly,  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  after  devoting  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  discourse  to  the  particular  description  of  the 
ceconomy  both  of  probation  and  of  retribution,  in  which  Chris- 
tians, as  Christians,  were  more  especially  interested,  as  is  com- 
prehended between  Matt.  xxiv.  45,  where  this  subject  was  pro- 
perly begun,  and  Matt.  xxv.  30,  where  it  was  finally  suspended 
— our  Saviour  would  again  resume  it,  at  Matt.  xxv.  31,  by 
passing  to  a  description  of  proceedings,  manifestly  intended  for 
those  of  the  solemnity  of  the  final  judgment,  in  which  Chris- 
tians as  Christians  were  to  be  just  as  much  concerned,  as  any 
other  moral  agents  whatsoever ;  would  be  to  suppose  a  degree  of 
tautology  or  repetition,  which,  under  no  circumstances,  could  we 
conceive  to  be  capable  of  characterizing  his  discourses ;  much 
less  so  soon  after  the  full  and  particular  exemplification  of 
the  same  future  truths,  in  their  special  application  to  the  proper 
persons,  which  had  just  preceded.  It  was  very  probable,  hoAV- 
ever,  that  a  prophecy  like  this  of  the  mount,  which  extends 
through  a  number  of  cognate,  and  intermediate  events,  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  consummation  of  all  things,  would  finally  be 
concluded  with  a  prospect  of  that ;  and  having  done  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  scheme  of  probation,  and  a  correspond- 
ing scheme  of  retribution,  expressly  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Christians,  that  the  Speaker  vvould  pass  to  the  more  general 
scheme  of  probation,  and  the  more  general  corresponding  scheme 
of  retribution,  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  responsible 
beings  universally. 

Seventhly,  the  words  iravra  to.  edvT),  which  sjiecify  the  proper 
subjects  of  this  whole  dispensation,  will  bear  to  be  rendered  all 
the  Gentiles,  as  much  as  all  the  nations :  the  former  of  which 
versions,  understood  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  terms,  would 
directly  oppose  all  those  who  were  at  no  time  members  of  the 
visible  church,  whether  among  Jews  or  among  Christians,  to  all 
those  who  were. 

Eighthly,  St.  Paul  lias  told  us,  1  Cor.  vi.  3,  that  among  other 
things  still  to  be  fulfilled,  the  saints,  by  whom  he  means  Chris- 
tians, shall  judge  angels:   an  assertion,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
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most  satisfactorily  to  be  explained,  by  supposing  it  to  mean, 
that  the  saints  will  be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  the  last  day, 
not  as  parties  to  be  tried,  and  to  undergo  a  judgment  of  some 
kind  or  other  themselves ;  but  like  the  holy  angels,  as  followers 
in  the  train,  and  attendants  on  the  person  of  the  great  Judo-e 
himself,  and  consequently  spectators  of  all  that  passes ;  and  like 
the  holy  angels  in  some  manner  or  other,  it  may  be,  instrumental 
to  the  result :  which  if  the  final  condemnation  of  the  Devil  and 
his  angels  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  Avith  that  of  wicked 
men,  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to  be  equivalent  to  the  saints' 
sitting  in  judgment  even  upon  angels. 

Ninthly,  allowing  only  that  every  thing  will  come  to  pass,  at 
the  time  to  which  this  description  alludes,  exactly  as  our  Saviour 
here  foretells  and  declares  that  it  shall ;  especially  that  what  is 
said  to  pass  between  himself  and  the  righteous,  orbet^veen  him- 
self and  the  reprobate,  will  be  literally  "fulfilled  in  the  event ;  I 
cannot  reconcile  this  part  of  the  description  more  particularly, 
with  what  ]\Iatt.  vii.  22,  23,  specifies  of  the  circumstances  of 
some  last  day  also,  if  both  occasions  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same,  and  those  who  say  what  is  recorded,  IMatt.  vii.  22,  are 
^  considered  to  be  included  among  those  who  say  what  is  recorded 
in  Matt.  xxv.  44.  The  former  of  these,  however,  are  unques- 
tionably  to  be  regarded  as  Christians,  though  merely  nominally 
such ;  and  if  they  are  distinct  from  the  latter,  then  though  these 
last  may  be  moral  and  responsible  agents  in  general,  they  cannot 
be  such  moral  and  responsible  agents,  as  nominal  Christians  in 
particular. 

Tenthly,  making  the  same  admission  as  before,  that  what  our 
Saviour  has  said  shall  happen  at  the  time  to  Avhich  this  descrip. 
tion  refers,  actuaUy  will  do  so;  we  must  suppose  that  he  will 
actually  speak  all  that  he  declares  he  shall  speak  to  the  right- 
eous. Matt.  xxv.  34—36 :  and  they  will  actually  answer  to  him 
all  which  he  declares  they  shall  answer.  Matt.  xxv.  37—39. 
And  so  in  the  case  of  his  reply  to  this  answer  itself,  verse  40. 
The  same  must  be  supposed  of  his  address  to  the  reprobate— of 
their  reply  to  it,  and  of  his  answer  to  that  reply— all  as  re- 
corded  from  xxv.  41-45.  Now,  with  this  admission  before" 
hand,  I  would  ask  whether  it  can  be  supposed  possible  for  such 
a  dialogue  as  either  of  these,  to  pass,  under  any  circumstances, 
between  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  capacity  of  Judge,  at  the  last  day! 
and  Christians,  as  those  at  that  time  brought  before  him  to  cive 
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an  account  of  their  past  actions  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  any  Chris- 
tian, as  such,  with  the  light  of  this  very  description  to  instruct 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  can  be  ignorant  of  this  truth,  this 
purely  evangelical  truth,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  Gospel  morality  and  moral  obligation,  that  the  merit  of 
good  deeds  done  by  him  to  any  of  his  brethren,  who  stand  in 
need  of  his  assistance  and  relief,  if  imputed  and  rewarded  at  all, 
will  be  imputed  and  rewarded,  as  if  done  to  Jesus  Christ ;  nay, 
that  they  are  required  to  be  done,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  one  of  his  brethren,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  they 
are  done  to  one  of  his  brethren,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
are  done  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Can  any  Christian,  I  say, 
be  ignorant  of  this  truth?  Could  any  Christian,  then,  be  sur- 
prised to  be  told  of  this  truth  at  the  day  of  judgment  ?  as  both 
the  righteous  and  the  reprobate  in  this  description  are  plainly 
represented  to  be  surprised,  when  told  that  the  one  had  done,  and 
the  other  had  neglected  to  do,  such  and  such  things  in  behalf  of 
their  Judge,  which  it  appears  the  former  had  done,  the  latter 
had  neglected  to  do,  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  their  brethren 
in  the  flesh.  I  confess  that  if  this  part  of  the  description  of 
these  proceedings  is  to  be  literally  understood — it  seems  to  me 
to  involve  an  insuperable  difficulty,  supposing  that  Christians 
in  any  sense  are  the  parties  addressed  by  the  Speaker,  and  the 
parties  who  return  him  the  answer  in  either  of  these  dialogues, 
and  more  especially  in  the  first  of  the  two ;  but  not,  if  the  per- 
sons concerned  both  in  the  address  of  the  Speaker,  and  in  the 
answer  returned  to  it,  are  such  moral  agents,  as  though  account- 
able and  responsible  beings,  were  left  in  the  days  of  their  probation, 
only  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  to  the  law  of  conscience ;  and 
either  never  heard,  or  never  professed,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Eleventhly,  it  must  appear  an  extraordinary  omission  that  in 
an  account  professedly  regarding  the  final  judgment  of  Chris- 
tians, and  defining  the  proper  specific  groxinds  of  their  admis- 
sion to,  or  their  exclusion  from,  their  eternal  reward,  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  most  indispensable  of  all  requisites  to  the 
acceptance  and  salvation  of  those,  who  have  known  and  pro- 
fessed the  name  of  Christ — the  requisite  of  faith.  With  no  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christians^  this 
omission  is  just  as  consistent  and  natural,  as  it  would  be  extra- 
ordinary and  inconsistent  Avith  one.  For  what  mention  could 
be  made  of  a  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  one  thing  needful  to  salva- 
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tion,  on  the  question  of  the  admission  to  everlasting  happiness, 
of  those  who  by  the  hypothesis,  never  heard  of  the  name  of 
Christ  ?  Yet  it  is  observable,  that  the  ground  or  principle  of  de- 
sertj  supposed  to  entitle  even  these  to  salvation  at  last,  is  placed 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  foundation  of  a  faith  in  Christ, 
as  it  could  be,  with  such  a  previous  ignorance  of  the  name  of 
Christ :  viz.  on  the  merit  of  such  and  such  good  deeds  as  though 
actually  done  to  some  one  or  more  of  their  fellow  men,  are  ac- 
knowledged as  virtually  done  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  rewarded 
to  the  doers,  as  if  actually  done  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Lastly,  the  principle  of  merit  in  question  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  in  behalf  of  all  who  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
in  respect  to  all,  w\\o  are  denied  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  whe- 
ther more  had  been  done,  or  more  had  been  left  undone,  of  the 
particular  specified  kind  of  good  actions,  in  one  individual  case, 
compared  with  another,  it  is  treated  as  alike  effectual  to  entail 
upon  the  particular  individual  the  necessary  measure  of  desert, 
which  entitled  him  to  acceptance,  or  the  necessary  measure  of 
ill  desert,  which  consigned  him  to  reprobation.  We  may  ground 
this  conclusion  on  the  words  i(f>  oaov  enoi^aare,  addressed  to  the 
one,  and  icj)  oa-op  ovk  iTrotrjaaTe,  addressed  to  the  other :  for  the 
proper  meaning  of  e<^'  Sa-ov  is  not  in  so  much  as,  but,  in  so  far 
as,  to  whatever  extent,  or  the  like.  And  this  construction  is 
borne  out  by  the  context ;  for  it  is  followed,  in  each  instance, 
by  iv\  Toircov,  Twv  aSeX0c5i/  fiov  t^v  i\axi(TTav,  that  is,  to  "  one  of 
"  these,"  even  no  more  than  unto  one,  "  of  these,  my  brethren, 
"  who  are  the  least ;  that  is,  the  least  in  external  circumstances, 
"  the  meanest,  the  humblest,  the  poorest,  the  most  destitute  and 
"  helpless,  of  your  fellow  men,  my  brethren  according  to  the 
"  flesh."  None  but  such,  it  is  evident,  could  be  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  good  oflices  previously  enumerated.  The  construc- 
tion here  is  parallel  to  ]\Iatt.  v.  19 :  6?  ihv  oiv  Xiar,  fiiav  rSv  ivro- 
XS>vTovTa>v,  t£v  eXaxi(TT<ov—"  These  commandments,  which  are  the 
"  least ;"  that  is  the  least  apparently,  and  in  comparison  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law;  the  iotas,  in  short,  or  tittles,  men- 
tioned in  the  verse  before. 

Now  this  supposed  community  of  desert,  in  the  subjects  of 
the  acceptance,  would  naturally  prepare  the  way  for  the  corre- 
sponding community  of  reward,  supposed  to  be  due  to  it.  And 
such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  nature  and  degree  of  that 
reward,  into  which  the  righteous  are  finally  received,  by  virtue 
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of  a  proper  acceptance  founded  upon  a  proper  imputed  desert. 
The  reward  is  one  to  all,  as  the  desert  imputed  which  produces 
it,  is  one  to  all.  It  is  the  same  blessed  inheritance  of  which  all 
are  commanded  to  take  possession  ;  it  is  the  same  kingdom  into 
which  all  are  received ;  the  same  life  everlasting  into  which  all 
depart ;  but  no  more,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  from  any  thing 
that  is  specified  in  relation  to  it.  There  is  no  allusion  here,  as 
in  a  multitude  of  other  passages  there  may  be  shewn  to  be,  to  a 
difference  of  rewards  in  proportion  to  a  difference  of  deserts. 
But  those  passages  which  speak  of  this  difference,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  are  intended  of  the  millenary  dispensation, 
and  apply  to  the  distinctions  which  may  be  made  under  that 
dispensation,  as  an  oeconomy  of  retribution  in  the  degrees  of 
reward,  answering  to  the  degrees  of  merit  contracted  by  a  pre- 
vious oeconomy  of  probation  ;  the  subjects  of  which  distinctions, 
therefore,  can  be  only  the  members  of  the  visible  church.  In 
that  state,  which  is  properly  to  be  understood  by  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  properly  consequent  upon  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  as  I  contended  else- 
Avhere,  but  rather  every  reason  not  to  believe,  that  any  difference 
will  be  made  in  the  kind  or  measure  of  the  reward,  which  one 
class  of  accepted  moral  agents  will  enjoy,  compared  with  an- 
other ;  but  that  all  being  treated  alike  with  respect  to  the 
proper  grounds  of  supposed  desert,  which  entitles  them  to  be 
accepted  and  rewarded  at  all,  they  will  all  be  placed  upon  a  par 
in  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  reward  bestowed  upon  it. 
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